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“WEALTH AND POVERTY" 

JABEZ T SUNDERLA^D 


I N the world so rich in maten il resource:, 
as oursj it 13 unendurable to think o£ 
min's lot as one of peronnent poverl) 
The products of the earth, ictual or 
poaiiblc are abundant to swppU the need o{ 
every hufflau being, and binish want and 
physical sufTering from the world The fact 
that any humin beings ire hungry, or cold 
Or destitute of matcfiil necessities and 
■Comforts of life, is a reproach to our age 
Long cro this all poverty — ill poverty which 
produces aulTeung — ought to have been 
baoishcd from civilized land* 

Tverv friend of humanity, therefore, 
ahould be deeply in sympathy with all elforU 
looking to a better adjustment of economic 
conditions, i more equitable distribution of 
the products of labour, and the creation of 
conditions such is to insure that to a greater 
extent than ue now see, the wealth of the 
world shall be controlled by those who create 
it, and employed for the benttit of tho o who 
need it. 

And vet, the problems of th< right 
distribution of material wciJ/h, and of the 
abolition of physical povertv, are not the 
oily ones, o- even the greatest, that are 
before our ige Man is not a body mcreW , 
he IS a sou! Soul poverty is u real as 
bodily poverty, and even more ecnoas 10 its 
results and soul wealth is even more 
important than any possible wealth consisting 


la material thiog> Is not our whole genen 
lion forgetting thi» to 10 alarming degree " 

Do not so-called rich mea ueed to learo, 
more than tbev need to learn nnytbiog else 
whatever, that true riches are of the mitid 
md heart, and not of tho putbe or bank 
nccouut aod that if they ire withoat these 
internal possessions, they arc really bankrupts 
and paupers ^ 

Aud do not 60 called poor men need 
above everything else to kuow that realcat 
poverty and rcalcst wealth are luternal, not 
external that while eflorts to improve 
their material conditions arc legitimate 
md imperative, yet in spite of material 
conditions, m Bpite of any hardships 
that external poverty can inflict, and 10 the 
face of all existing injustices of industrial 
and social conditions, they mav,if they will, 
be po'isessors of verv real and very great 
riches — and riches that nobody can take 
away from them '* 

It is as true now as it Was in the days 
of King Solotn6n ‘There are those who 
make theiDscIves nch, yet have nothing , 
there are those who make themsc/res poor, yet 
have great riches ’ 

Is red wealth identical with legal 
posscxiions Is it obtninwl through, and 
duly through, law courts and law papers “ 
Or 18 there wealth, vast, real, splendid 
and more to be prued than any other 


THC AlODDRN lU.VJDW VOH JULY, jqSS 


wealth ktiowti to men, of which the law tikes 
no cogni'"ince, mid which all the legal 
processes in the \n orld aro powerless either 
to gt^c us or to tike awnj from ns ^ 

The truth IS, no are nil the while cillmg 
1 thousand things ours which we do not own 
in an} legal waj Yet they are among oiir 
truest possessions 

I or example, [ say 'mj friend” hit 
do I mean bj that ”ni}”’ Idonothaae 
am legal ownerahip of tint fneml, ind )et 
I know that 1 have a right in some true and 
real seusc to call him mine And my 
possession in him is vet} precious. 

I say '“^ni} wife,” "my child” But I do 
not own thc-c in anj such wav is I own 
property I am not it liberty to sell them, 
or destroy them Yet in a sen«e fir more 
deep anil real than that of mere legal 
possession they are inme 

I gay ”niy country,' and if i have any 
patriotism in my soul the words thrill me 
I feel that the country lu winch I ha\e 
always h\ed, and which Ihiaealwais lo\ed, 
IS mine in a sense \ ery deep and very ^ icred 
cccn though I may not hive legal ownership 
of a single rod of its surface 

• • * • 

M’lth ro'ercnce to thiB matter of wealth 
other than that of a legal kind, perhaps our 
best teacher-, arc our Poet* Iheir eyes, 
better than most, are able to pcnetrati 
down below appear incos to rrahtic*, and to 
see that man’s life i* mort than meat 
and drink 

We all liiae, or ma\ have if wi will, 
large and rich po<«e*siona in the world of 
■.Yotgre around u* and yio-se-.Mion* there 
capable of unlimited expansion Writes Lucy 
Latcom 

I do not own nn Inch of Isn I 
Hut dll 1 *<*• I* nunc — 

Ihe orchard and Ihe niowinf: TclJ 
The Uwjis 51) 1 jmnlw s imr 
W rites Charles MacYas of Pngland 
Uich am I if when 1 pa « 

Mid lh< iKi'ics ill the crass 
L^erj ilaisy in n*' a cht 
SH-cm* a Jcflct cf d liishl 
Jlirh am I if 5 rtn >co 
Treasure in ihe lliwrr gi 1 tn-e 
-tnd can hear mid forest Itares 
Mti» 0 m the * immcr c^rs 
If the Urfc that » nja afond 
On the fr occ* of lie clou 1 


Scatters melodics around 
Iresh as rain drops on the prouncl 
If the tiles upon the shore 
Obaut me anthems ever more 
tnd ! feel in ertry max] 

That life is fur and (jo .1 la good 
I am rich if I possess 
buch a fund of hippincss ' 

Sings Da\ id Wasson 

I have n stale in ererv star 

In c\ery beam that hlls the daj 
All hearts of men my coJItrs are 
My oras arfcrial liJca ro ivcv 
The fields tin, •-lies 
The sweet replies 

Of thought to thou'’ht are m\ gold-Jnst 
The osls, the brools, 

Ind spcaVms loola 
Oflorers futh an! friLiidshipe- trust 
Tall not of store, 

Millions or more — 

Of values which the purse may hold — 

I lit this dtrine 
1 OHn the mine 

Whose grains outwe gh a j lanct s gol I 
Hero arc some hues written b\ Join, 
W Cliadwick, telling us of the wonderfuj 
wealth that is waiting to bo ours in the W orI<i 
of the IJeautifuI 

This J* (he Jaw e>! Iwauty 

That if we but serro her well 
til things an, cars henceforward 
In earth an 1 hearen and hell 
Ml thing* of the brrfwii oil plauet 
All of the dreji I hie sky 
Ml Ihst the ear can hearli ■ 

OJ (hat em fiJl tJie eye 
\ni if ne are rich with llieir nehe* 

The worli msj give or withhoH 
1 or lie who 1* ( ed of beaiitj 
Iter seer i to ns has tol 1 
Instill Another direction is \ast wealth 
ofTcred «» I mean from the achie renionf* 
of the Great Pnst Again let a poet Inli i 
R. Dorr, toll the stora 

Heir of all the ages I — 

Heir of ad tfiat tfiey fmre wroagfit 5 
Ml their store of ernpri®,. high 

All their wretUi of j reeions thought 
Heir of all that thri have earned 
Bv the r pas'ion and their tears 
Heif of all that thci hare I aroed 
Tl roni-h tl« vicary to hag years 
Heir of ali the faith aihJimc 

Oi whose wing-, ihev wiarol to heaven 
lltir of every Iiojm, tl at lime 

To earths fsinlini, sons I sih giren 
Aspiraliona pure ai d I igh 

*'lixi gtb to dr> an J lo fi> i ire 
Heir ol nil the ages I ~ 

f/il ? am no longer p* or 
Are b)J f}ie«e wonJs oily idle iiff ranee® 
of di*nnlcred mind* " or do they hpi ak to u» 
»f tlie deepest of nl! realitua " 
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Sa}s Ruskm 

' V man s liaod may b" full of invisible gold 
and the wave of it or the grasp shall do more 
than another a with a shower of bullion This 
invi ible gold does not neee«sanly dimmish m the 
spending Political economis.rf will do well some 
•day to take he^ of it though thev cannot lake 
measure.’ 

V little careful thought shows us that 
owQcr'-hip IS of two kinds, namelj, legal 
owncrabip, and ownership which wc get by 
knowledge, love and appreciation and that 
the ownership conferred by law papers is the 
lower of the two 

Thi' does not mean, however, that legal 
po®~e'sion IS to be despi ed or that it is not 
important In its place it is ver^ important 
The experience of the race shows that the 
right of property-pos«e«sion, guarded and 
protected bj legal fonn«, is an cosentwl to 
cnilizatiou M hero that right la best guarded — 
most equitably guarded in the interest of 
all — Bocietv rises to its best and where it 
fails to bo properly guarded, there aoarcha 
and injustice appear, and cuilization goes 
backward 

And yet, essential as is legal ownership 
to the stability and progress of «oci«tT, it is 
possible and easy to let it crowd out of 
eight the other kind of ownership which is 
still more important, namcl^, that which 
comes from knowledge, sympathi, love 
appreciation, enjoyment 

Of these two kinds of ownership, that 
which stand', uppermost in the public mind, 
IS iindoubtcdli the legal Speak of ownership 
to a hundred men, and ninety nine will not 
only suppo c you to mean the legal, but will 
scarcely be able to understand that it i- 
po sible to refer to anc other Vnd yet, the 
kind of ownership which the law is aWe to 
create is the more limited, the more superficial, 
the Ic's under control, and far the le«s 
enduring of the two 

Tlierc ire onir a few things which wc 
can legallj own Of the things that enter as 
c 'tntials into the ltvt« of us all, how few 
do we bu\ or sell ' Can we hare legal title 
to the sunshine, which gi\es life to the world* 
i an wc own the air, without which wc could 
not exist “ Mas ' that hi our cruel industrial 
r'Sulation". wt. can d<pn%e liuiuan being., of 
sunshjne, and corojvel them to live and labour 


under shocking conditions of darkness and 
foul air robbed of their birthright ' Can we 
bay or sell the clouds, or the rams that water 
the earth, or the great oceans, which are the 
pmnaiy reservoirs from which all clouds, 
snows and rains come^ Can we buy or sell 
the seasons that come and go in their time ’ 
Can we own the dai or the night * Can we 
own the moon and stars that give the night 
its beauty, the splendour of sunsets, the 
freshness of dewy mornings, the songs of 
birds, the endle's vanetj and charm of 
nature ’ 

Can we own human society, or the great 
world of human thought, without which our 
lives would be a barren dc«ert* Can we 
buv or ‘lell love Can we, with an^ mere 
legal ownership, own poctrj, or art, or music, 
or religion ' roaj own a book of noble 

poems, or a grand piano or a 6ne picture , 
but if that be all, have we any part or lot 
in the worlds splendid wealth of poetry or 
music or art Mere monev and law papers 
give DO ownership of this wealth To inherit 
this kingdom wc must bo born again, not 
of gold or silver or warrant} deeds, but of 
the spint, which 13 love, knowledge, de*iro, 
appreciation — a <oul alive to benutv, to music, 
to art, to poetry, to religion 

Jd another way legal owner hip contrasts 
UDfavourabl\ with the owner hip that is of the 
mind and character Since it is external, it 
i« liable at almost anj time to be lo't I 
mav have po «c=sion of immense properties 
todav but tomorrow may bring unexpected 
rcTer es of fortune and sweep even thing 
out of rav hands Not so with the deeper 
owner*hip M hat has been made mine b\ 
knowledge, bv love, and bv appreciation, is 
mine for ever, no changes of fortune can 
rob me of it It has become a part of my=elf 

Still another thing, too, should be said 
of legal ownership M c need to be constant!} 
on our guard respecting it, or tUe itwiU 
narrow u-, contract our live-., ard make ns 
sdtiah It need not do thi«, but to multitudes 
It does and hence to them becomes a ctir=p 
The wa} it docs it !>. this before wc came 
to 1 ivc projertv which wc called our own 
in the restricted legal sen* , Our eyes were 
o|cnto the larger heritagi which wo Lave 
in all tliiDgs Otir mind' were ik t distracted 
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so but that v?e cnjoj ed ili nature, all beautiful 
things, whatever was loiclj — no matter who 
owned It. But a*" «oon as we got a piece of 
property that was ours m a special, J^tl way, 
our eycff \\erc turned to that, our afTiction 
was centred on that, the larger world 
vanished away, and this littk farm or lot, or 
whatever it was, became \nrtually our world 

Sais the author of the charming little 
book, A Tour Hfjiind My Gnrifen, written 
b} one of our eminent architects 

Property is n contract bj which you renounce 
eveiythinc th.it is not contained within four 
walls or definite boundaries l\hen I hid nothing 
of ray own, I had forests and mesdaws and the 
eea, and the stj with all its st ira bince I 
pnrchsscd this old hou e and garden I have no 
longer aoythiog but this house and this 
garden tre you poor ’ The sea is youw 
with Its solemn noises the grand Toicea of Us 
winds the aspects of its imposing rage and Us 
still more imposing calm. U is soura « is 
likewise others At some future period when by 
dint of latiour mental exeriion perhaps I usinfts 
you shall hire become more or less neb you 
iriH hare a little marble basin constructed m your 
garden or at lfi«t you will be eager to buy 
and keep in your house a rase containing a couple 
of gold lishcs. Ihit nhat now of ibe sea'' Will 
It not be gone f W ill iit ,uot hare contracted 
to this marbii. basin or this glass rasc 

Lnieraon bought *1 little firm tn Concord 
which did not narrow lus life, bittgrtitlj 
cn! irgcd it. This tens becau«e he eiw hia 
ncres ju ihtirlergtr, thtir itnircrsal rchtion*, 
nnd bctnusc iMth them he obtained «o much 
that hid more then money \ nine V ntuig 
of hia inirchifcc, he said 

\\ben I bought my farm I did not know what 
n bargain I had in the bluc-bird« bolobnks an! 
ihrorbcs, winch were not charged in tl c bill 
Ag littl d 1 1 guCHS what sublime mornings and 

J .wie J.i'/.ifV' w.ha/ .UBVihcs fit Jandsrinc 

and whsl fields aitl lanes for s tramp. Nctucr 
did I fully conaidof whfct indcscnbal Ic luinry is 
pur Imbsn 1 ircr which runs poralkl with the 
Tillige street and to which ctcts ho««c in that 
lone sfrot has a back door cbroiiffh tlic garden to 
Ibo ticcr bank ‘•iiU lifs did 1 know what good 
an 1 true neighbours 1 was buying min of ibought 
and viriiie 1 diJ j ot know what groups of 
interesting school boys and fair school girls were 
to greet me in the higfinar and take hedd of 
n c» facivTt at the school exh bicions 

Do nil men who but firms get a« much 
for their mono , so many appurtcnmcc* * not 
down in the bill,’' ns rtucr^on did * Jf not, 
win not ^ 

I went into a grcit muacniiT An ignorant 
rieh min, who understood nofhin^ of its 


WPilth, except whit he wis told, held tlie 
title-deed A scientist of e\triordinai-j 
ittiinmeDt, who hid large knowledge con- 
cewiing eierything in it, find whose )otin,» 
labour of n lifetime Lid made it what it wie 
hid it in charge To which of the Itvo 
belonged the museum, in the true sense of 
the word 

I saw a splendid picture, painted by i 
great mister A millionaire who understood 
nothing about art, and cired nothing except 
to bu> with his gold whit would mike thp 
world talk about him, juirchiecd the picture 
and put it in Lis private gallery, hut aevee 
went near it except to sLow it to some rich 
friend as ignorant ns himself But thf> 
gallerj was in charge of in artist who apprcv 
elated and loved the picture, ind to whon\ 
it was a perpetual delight and inepintion 
U hich of the two in the deeper 8en«c owned 
the picture ’ 

J fiw 1 beiiJtjfii! girden The woimo 
who pud taxes on it and called it lier«, hid 
no love for it, nnd onlj thought of it ns 
«omct)mig t ■> di«plaj But the gardener who 
created nnd eared for it, 1 new nnd loved nnd 
found )o\ in every flower tint opened withm 
Its borders M Inch wis tlie real po«‘- 0 ‘‘(ior * 

lion is it th it we make bonks and writers 
our own* B\ purchasing volumes and 
pining them on our sheKcs ’ Or by studying 
the nutiiors, and filling our minds with wint 
tliev have written® Who rciKy po'Hcs«e« 
Shikespcin.* 8 works, — he who owns the 
nreet and moot co«llv editions ® Or hr who 
hii the great dramas in Ills mind and soul ® 

H »w is it that wi nuke the flowers, and 
plants nnd bird*, — the tforn and fimia oi‘ a 
region — our own? By buying up ml 
estate * Or by Joug»cori(ift»ed and loving 
studs ' 

Henry Tliorcin had no legal owntrslup 
of V alden woods or \\ nldcn pond But he 
knew nnd lov id even tree and slmib nnd 
flower nnd bird oftliL out, and every stone 
on the lx ach and oven chinging Lgnt and 
shadow on tht mirrored surface of the otlur 
Did that kiiowlcdgi nnd that love give him 
no propnetnrship * The world will ilwnvi* 
think of both pond and woods as n Iimulr<*d 
tiiuea more Thoreau'a than tlic mtn'e who 
Imd legal title to thrin Ami will jt not b« 
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right ' Wn« there richer mm in New 
Efiglmd thm Thorem 

Any of us who ha\e visited England md 
have made a tour of the famous Lake Region 
of Cucnbcrland “ind Westmoreland, have 
found there are singularly picturesque stretch 
of valleys nnd lakes, hills and mountains, 
populatlj called WordswortVa Countrj ” 
\\ h\ IS it 80 called ’ Becaii-c Wonlsworth 
held title deed® to it ' On the contrary, its 
title-deed*! were held bv men who«e names we 
hive never heard mentioned, and Wordsworth 
h«ld legal claim onli to a modest hillside 
home But everj'where the great poet had 
stamped himoclf upon the region, bs the 
fidelity with which he had etiidud it, under 
all skies, in all seasons, — c\erv rugged peak, 
evtij wiwwwt-ww tarw, cvctj wwck. ot 

eicrj vallea, €vcr\ \arietv of flower and 
shrub, everi effect of sun and shadow on 
lake and mountain side, all the highwaj* and 
bv VTav% and secret taouutv.n paths, all the 
homes in the \illages and cottages in the far 
oil loneh wilds, every dweller in all the region 
from oldest grand»-ire to prattling child, all 
the histori and folklore and old tales of the 
region — and had woven them all as warp or 
woof into the cloth of gold of lus poctri 
\\ h\ then slioiild not this region be called 
\\ ord^worth’s Country " Who owned it if 
not he ** \nd who had a better nglit to 
bequeath it to posterity connected with Ins 
name ’ Of all the groat landed proprietors 
of England, who was so rich a« he “ 

I lia\c spoken of the fcwnc«s of the redly 
ino«t valuable things of human life that can 
be bought a> ith money, and of (be great 
wwmbcT of t\\c tbiwga wlwcb gave fife ata sweet 
ness and its worth that are free and that 
odor tlicni'clves alike to rich and poor 

1 have never this mote strvkingW 

illustrated than m a curious and very remark- 
able paper which has recently fallen info my 
hands The paper has had some circulation 
und''r the title of "A Madman’s Last Will,” 
It liavirg been •uppo'sed, whether corrcctlj or 
not, to be the production of a mau named 
Charles ljOiin«biirv , at one tunc an able lawjcr, 
in Chicago who died ineane and destitute in 
the vear 1^00 lt« bcautv and grace, the 
distimtion ef its sentiment nnd the vinlitv 


of its style, make it eminently worthv of 
attention, entirely aside from the lesson which 
it teaches with such unsurpa— td chaim and 
power as to the real nature of riches 


Thl W II I 

I Cbarle*? I ounsburj bni)}; of sound and 
disposing mind and memory do hereby make and 
pnbtish this my K t will ard testament in order, 
as junly as msj b" to distribute my interests in 
the world amoaff sueecoJing men 

Of that part of my interests which is known 
in liw and recognized in the sheep bound volumes 
as ray property being inconsiderable and of no 
oecoiini I make no disposal but the-o things 
exetpted all e! e in the world I now proceed to 
dense »nd beque'lth 

Bern I l-ive to good fathers and mothc’s in 
trust for their children alt good little words of 
praise afld cncouragemcot and all quaint pet nanacs 
and end^armenis and I charge said parents to 
wae vbetn VrtiV \be wtvis wf. 

Ibeir cbiWren shall require. 

I/fin I kave to ebildren inclusirely but only 
for the i«i<w of their cbiMbood all and every tlio 
llowers of the field# and the blossoms «f the woods 
With the ngbt to play among them freely accord 
ing to the customs ot children warning them at 
ibe same time against (be thistles and tbe thorns 
\nd I devise to children tbe banks of the brooks 
aod tbe golden saods beneath the waters thereof 
and tbe odours of tbe willows that dip tbcrcu and 
tbe white clouds that float high oier the grant 
trees And I have to tbe children the long long 
days to be merry in a thousand ways and the 
ntgbU and the moon and the train of the Milky 
\\ ay (0 wonder at but subject nevertheless to the 
hereinafter given to loicrs 
-ilcm-t dcvi e to boys jointly all the ii eless 
idle fields and commons where V»ll may be phj ed, 
all pleasant wate-s where one may swim all enow 
clad hdls where one tnav coast, and all streams 
and poods where ono may fish or where when 
gnm winter comes one may skate,— to have and to 
hold the fame for the penal of thiir bo}hoo.J 
and ail meadows with tbe clover bio °onis and 
the butterflies thereof the woods with their appur 
tenancy* the squirrels and birds and the echoes 
and etraogc noi'^es and all distant placrs which 
may Ic visited together with the adventun-s there 
fonud 

“And I give to said boys each his own place at 
at the fireaidc at night with all pictures that mav 
be seen in the I urning wood to enjoy without 
icioc Juodrvncc and without any incutnotaoec or 
ctre 

/(rM— To lovers I devise their imaginary world, 
with whatever Ihcv may need as the stars of the 
stv th« red ro es by all the walls the bloom of 
the hiwthorne the sweet strains of mu«ic, and 
aught else that may be desired to figure to each 
other tbe lasiingncss and beauty of their Jove 
"lltm— To young mtn jointly 1 devue and 
bequeath all l>OL»ternu# inspiring sjiorts of rivalry 
and 1 give to them the di-idaun Of wtakness and 
undaunted eonfdenee in their own stnngtb 
Though they are rude I leave to them the fover 
to make lasting frundtbip* ard of josKssing 
cwpanions and to them cxclasivriy I give dl 
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niprri 'orc^ tin 11 rme <1 onwM to otnr wilb Iumv 

roici.1! * 

/ <•/ ^ \ n 1 /o iJj txe who an no J in er rlilJ lr<.n 
or juitl* ir louri* I leave numorj anl j 
l^ltKntli (<i fh<'ii tlic YotumcM of the |«OPm* of 
1 urns at I hbilcwp iru iinj of otlier po In if th^re 
U oiUrii to tlK nnl llwvl they may livo Iho <i{j 
< ija over a/;aiii frcily ami fully wjlliDDt iHbe or 
uiminntinii 

y/eCT— To our JovtvJ oncH \ntU anony ctowng 
1 Ik jiieatli th** liai iiln ■!« of oil nge the love »tid 
cntitticJa of (heir chcMrcn until flcy fill ailnp 


riic other tiny I rentlinfj in ncconht 
of ono who trnt docinred to bo '‘fho 
mnn in London ” ^\ lio wns ho' ^ A mdhonnirc '* 
No A member of the nristocncj ? \o 
A inn'll nvho had ciso nnd hixnr) nnj 
lotHtire * No lie wn? tv hbountitf 
nsithscr} modernto wigos, who lined m a 
«nnnll ll it of two rootnt, with his m\ did wift., 
who for twonti six jenra hnd bccnconlmcd to 
her room nnd her bed, nnd for whom d«nng 
nil this time, he hnd <.tircd, doing with htg 
ov n hnnds nil the work of the prcciow'* little 
home — precious beenuso she was the centre 
nnd light nnd joy of it 

In the morning ho nroso enrly, cooked the 
brcnkfnst for the two, washed the dishes, 
tidied the room", rendered to his wife with 
tender solicitude such service as she nccdc<l, 

f ilncod her imddnj mcnl on n stnnd bcaidt* 
ler bod, nnd with ti loving 1 1«8 went nwnj 
to hi 3 day's toil Mhon his work wns ovcir 
nt night, with glid steps he hastened back !♦> 
her whose smile was Ins licnvco, eager ti> 
render still further service, nnd donbly re 
warded when he could add any smnUc-^t drof» 
to ihc eup of her comfort or her happiness 
lor twontv siv yenrs this hnd gvneon^ 
tlic husbnnd never cotnphining nnd neves 
wearying — nil his privation and «cif snciificfe 
(whnfc otJiers would enll privation and «elf 
sncnlicc) a delight to 1 im botause prompted 
by love 

And the wife, bed ridden though «hc was, 
w'ns well nigh as happy as the husbnnd 

^\hnt was the explnnation Both wer^ 
hippy because both were rich with the mos^ 
precious wenitii that this world 1 now^ 
my thing ibout, the wealth of pure and 
unselfish aflectioii If nny milhonairc in 
I ondoii found h ilf the joy m life that 
they found, it was because he poggissed otlier 


} uids of wealth thm his money, and better 
linn tnonev can buy 

I-/Ct us in«|iiirc exactly, vvlnt is wealth ’ 
JcAUs hints the (rue nnswer when Ife says 
“\Mnt shall it profit a maw if he gam the 
whole world and lose himself*^' "Muhamrond 
also hints the cterml reply when ho gays 
linn's true wo ifth is tiic good he has done 
in this world M'he/i he dies, morhels rill 
tiujftire^ wh it properly has he left behind 
him ^ Jhit angels will ask him, what good 
deeds hast thou “cut before thee ' ' 

Red wealth m wbatfsoever deepens, en 
laigcs, enriches or ennobles hiiinan life And 
It 18 nothing else 

rtio Boeing cy o is vvcnft/i T/ic ear attun 
cd to inusic 18 wealth The alert mind is 
wealth KuonJedgo i 5 wealth JTealth and 
strength arc wealth Hope is wealth 
Courage IS w cattli Good deeds arc wealth 
Honour and integrity and spotless character 
are great wealth A will id harmony with 
the Divine will 13 precious wealth Love is 
wealth beyond all word* And the absence 
of tlusc is poverty, no matter how much of 
what men 8 uj>erficialJy cal) wealth one may 
possess 

How rich is the man who enjoys and 
appreciates good music ' 

How rich IS the roan who loves good 
literature, and through the printed page 
enjoys daily companionship with the great 
souls of the present and the past ' 

A scholar with bis knowledge, how rich 

IS he ' 

A lover of nature who finds joy in sun 
and storm, nnd companionship in mountains 
nnd stars, how glorious i» lus wealth ’ 

Not less rich is the husband who possesses 
the love of a true wife or the wife who owns 
the liTcctioii of a true husband 

A mother presses a sweet babe to her 
breast, and ki=ees its checks again and ogam 
in her ccstacy of aficction How rich she is ' 

A father looks with pride on lus fine 
growing boys How rich he is ' 

A young man sets out upon life, to carve 
out for himself a career He is without a 
dollar but lie has health, courage, i good 
education, and an oinbilion to nake his life 
noble and useful IIou rich is he J 
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The* bu inc-A mnn who tlironj^h all temp 
laUon» nml pre- ures bo? kept lus intcgnt^, 
how rich Is he ' 

The public mon who hns neoor stoop-d 
from hiRh honour, how pn^'cle s is his wealth 
of manhood * But the public mm who has 
sold hts manhood for gdd how miserably 
he has in}po%eri«h'’d him elf ’ 

b roilUonaire rolls b\ in his co-'tb anto- 
mobile without ] 0 \, without hop->, without 
futh, without e\es to see, tired to death from 
chasing about over the earth trying to had 
some place m which hi- selfish soul can be 
happj, and, as the result of it all, «crioii It 
questioning whether life 13 w^rtli Ining How 
miserably poor he is ' 

1 daj labourer goes bt on foot, on his way 
homo from his daily toil He has a strong 
arm, a brave heart, a clear head, a free lutnd 
a wife and children whom ho loves a future 
before b\ra to which he looks forward with 
hope How rich he is * 

We arc apt to think mo are doing most 
to supply inou’e wants and to make them rich 
when wo furnish them with mono) or matoriaV 
po-scssions Thu is often the greatest of 
mistakes Hven the poor tramp that asks 
for broad or old clothes at onr door needs 
food and clothing for bis mind even more 
than for hi8 bodi 

"I care » b«csar fro n my 1 fil* store 
Ot wiU-eamed pot<J He spent the rbimnc ore 
An i cacnc 8"siin and yet a^rain sti I cold 
Ini biinKi} as b lorv. 

I (TSTc a ibousLt ant ihrouch that thoo^bt 

ol ntiDC 

lie fiini himself a man rnprerne dirinc 
IViId rlolhcd and croirni'd with blcsiinga 

man iotd 

In 1 roiT be bepa no more 

One of the mo t pitiful things about the 
III r« of most of iia, IS the fact (hat whether 
Me are rich or poor we are to puch a degree 
ulaies to external conditions— to our wealth 
if we hale matrnal wealth, or to our poverty 
if in material thing-* arc are jraar hat can 
1 rrak or mitigate thi* «Iai erv 

Nothing so aiireJi aa the po— f^-ton of 
richea of the »«»« f and /lorrf 

lIoM internal nchca make one snpenor 
alike to external wealth and to external 
po'ertv la well shown br an incident in the 
h^’ of the di«tingui«he<l Aracncan poet 


James Ru-sell Lowell On the occasion of 
his firat VI it to the home of the woman who 
afternard became his w fo, Lonell wrote to 
bi 3 fnend, Charless Fhot Norton, “lajing, 

I treflt dOTn last week to Portland to make 
th** aeqoamtanee of her faro Iv and 1 hked lliem 
esp^ially the mjther who is a p>-rson of preail 
character They lire in a little b t of a bon c 
in a 1 ttle bit of a street behind the great hoii c 
(the b,.,est in town) m which tb°y were bro ight 
up and not one of ihcWi seein'^l corncioui ifaat 
thee were not vreleoraing me to a palace There 
were no apoIOc.ie3 for want of room no Dogberry 
hints at losses nor anythin, of the kind bu all 
was «imp e lidvl kc and hearty V family of 
i,ids who expected to b tich and hare Ua I to 
support th msclres arc not likely to have any 
nonsense in them I Sod Aftss Dunlopa ciinciticn 
ivry -oaiplclfl in harm;, had the two great 
teachers wealth and poverty one has taught her 
«ot to • ilup money the other to be independent 
of It 

The c who ate poor in soul clnfc it 
cvlcro'il poiertv But oiikc men and women 
nvh enough in soul and thei smile as sweetU 
10 the midst of poiertr as when «urroiuided 
by the grchtc t wealth 

Me often hear men inquire concerning 
mother. How much is he worth * mcming, 
how much roonci has he** As if the wo’th 
of MtTM could be rneusiircd in dnUnrs, 
or r/r/K-c or pound* dcrling 

The stori is told of John Bright that on n 
certain occasion he wa- at a social gathering 
where iia<« pre-ent a rich man who Mas lerj 
pmud and haiighti on nccount of hw iicilfh 
The rich man, thinking that Bright did not 
show him as much deference a« ivas hi« duo, 
approached the great (Quaker ofatesman, and 
in a lordK tone, said to him ‘Don’t lou 
know, sir, thit I im worth a million 
pounds** Bright replied \m coolli 
c«, sir, I know }0u ire and I know (hat 
that IS all you are worth ” 

\ si rewd old man ooec paid to Ins 
daughter, “Be ^urc mi dear, that vnti never 
mam a poor man B it remember Uiat the 
poorc-t man in the world m one tliat ha» 
moncT and nothing el«c' Thi- reminds u? 
of the Greek TlmniKtocIo*, who being asked 
whether he would rather his daughter should 
mam a jxior good man or a rich bad man, 
answercvl, that be would mueb rather hare 
hi« daughter mam a man without tuonev 
than m<ipev MiUiotit a man 

The man who realli owns lutnsclf owns 
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tho worJd You cjn put Jum in no pKcr |q 
^ vhich he is not rich On the other hand, he 
TiVho owns the world nnd is not rich in hiin- 
eclf, 13 wretchedly poor, wherever be goes or 
istnys 

There are no poorer man li\mg than sorne 
■whose worldly possessions arc immensely 
great The long years and years of cflbri 
nod fitnin to get rich, raein almost 
necessanlj the dwarfing of the soul's higher 
powers and possibilities, the gradual degra- 
ding of tlic soul to the money level, the Jogs 
of the power to enjoy the finer and nobler 
things of life 

JDo of JUS ^ak Ibe jpuestmu Jwi.w 
may obtain the largest po«aibIc possessions » 
The answer depends upon what kind <,f 
possessions we seek AVe can get the mo%t 
of leg'll possession®, undoubtedly, by lmn<r 
definitely for these , by turning all oitr 
faculties and power^ into money making 
machines , by setting up >famaioQ as our 
god, and serving him day and night 

But, if we rccognire other possession® *19 
mort \aluabl<j than the l«gal, the way t/) 
ennch ourselves with the largest amouiit 
of these is to cultivate our minds and stoi-c 
them with knowledge, so that all nature *hali 
bo to us an open book to become ac<]uainl. 
ed with the great past and its noble lift 
80 as to feel that this 1® all our^ , to mingle 
heartily and symp itbetieall) m society 
around us, so as to leam to recognise o«r 
fellow men as our brotiiers, and their interests 
as onr own , to open our hearts misclfishly 
to love, to appreciation, to the willing an^ 
glad service of every good cause that ippcala 
to us , and, above ail, to open our souls tn 
the comfort and joj and strength of religion 
and of God 

Ihns, whether our purses arc full 
empty, whether onr bank accounts are 
large or stmll, whether the deeds and 
mortgages in our strong boxes arc many Of 
fewer none, we shall ha\e riehes that wilj 
enlirge and eiinoblo our lives, which wiU 
gladden all our days, which will bless all with 
whom WD hate to do, which cannot be talcch 


from U 9 b> thief or cheating fellow-man or 
bu 8 iiic «9 director, or even by death itself, 
blit which we shnll cjrr\ with us to be our 
permanent and eternal wealth in whatever 
future the good God may have for us beyond 
this world 

The lives of us all irould be simply 
inexpressibly rich if we would appropriate 
even half the wealth God offers us ' Wnte® 
quaint aud devout George Herbert 

Jlor Qs (be winds do blow, 

The earth doth reft faearen more, and waters Paw 

O mishty lore I man u one world and hath 

Another to befriend bun 

What we need is the open vision, the 
‘yr^reciatit e mind, tlie thankful heart- 

Without these there is no joy for as in 
this world , and, what 1® e\en more senou®, 
tbe-e cannot be in auv other to which God 
can ever take us 

The iinpprccjativc nimd complains of 
the 6U0, that there are spots on it® surface, 
instead of seeing with joy his glowing face of 
kindly fire that fills the whole world wnth 
light aud life The unappreciative mind 
complains of the rose that it la not a lily, 
and of the hly that it is not a rose , of the 
spring that it is not the eiimmer and of the 
summer that it is not cool aud fresh like the 
autumn and of the starlit night that it is 
not bnglit like the noon itli au 
iinpovcnsbed mind and heart, tho legal 
ownership of the whole earth would still 
Ica®c us poor With mind and heart 
endowed with knowledge, love and thankful 
nes®, the loss of all worldly possessions would 
still leave us rich 

In pilsccs are bearls that uh 
in ciiscoutcot and pnde 
VVhj life li each a drr-iry tut 
\nd all RDod thinjrs denied! 

And Lcarts in poorest hut® admire 
tlon love oa® in tbcir aid 
Lows that not ever B'eras to tire 
Suci rich provision made' 

Thus it IS that the mind builds nnd the 
mind destroys, the mind makes rich and (he 
loind make® poor , we treate our own 
heavens and hells, lu this and ull otlitr 
possible worlds 



A PLANE!’ AND A STAR 

X VGEXDRAX VTH GUPT \ 


O RL 0 X Hu-hed b»t it was a forced liu^h mtl 
his fico and eyes suddenly clouded I knew 
tint the worda o{ '\lanichi ®ent Orlon’N 
memory ni hin" back to what he hid left behinl 
at the mona'tcrr at Opi He had been holding 
hinndf tonther all thi' tin by his iron will and 
eatnonliniira «elf reefraint, hut he winced under 
Marurht = jocular remark as under a blow In i 
moment the 'pa'm of prin pa -e** and Orion 
Va« him-elf a^in gai carclc' brimming orer 
with rollicking humour 

And «o the time drew near for «» to leave 
the Citj of the Kmg^ Maruchi held long 
eirn“«t consultations with Amelach and his 
prmcipil supporter®, the men who had been 
entru'teil with power over othc-« and who were 
ililigcnt m di'ehargmg their dulic® Manichi 
gave the n dcuitled m®tuction« as to how the 
good work that had b gun <hould be continueil 
nnd how they 'hould go on with unflagging 
*cal Torget,’ he »aiil, ‘that jou are de«ceDded 
from kings and each one of 70U is entitieil to a 
kingdom Xo man wa originally a Ling by 
birth A kingship wis won like the other prizes 
of life and there is no great gift that can 
descend from father to son as a matter of 
right. Alen tired of kmga becau«e while the 
outer «hell of king«hm remained all the real 
nualiiie® of kingliness had disappeared! It is a 
fdlacy t.1 think that greatness can be hereditary 
A crown a throne, anil all the other parnphor* 
nalii of a king may be mmofained from gene- 
ration to generation but the regalia alone does 
not iiuike n king It is the man in bun. the 
capicitj to undertake the cares of r kingdom, 
’eeples® Vigilance, unfading ministration to the 
contentment and, pro>penly of the people that 
make the king Anyhow the decision of the 
■>ple to have no more kings is irrevocable 
c onl\ birthright of man is hi® manhood and 
of thi® he mu®i prove worthy. Win your own 
j'laco and^ prove yoursclre® to bo men ’ 

To Vanita Mamchi spoke at length We 
hal nil soon that ®he wa® n remarkable woman 
with grent strength of character and force of 
inlollfct. The pridt of royally ftiU per-i«l«l 
in her and she n?fu«od to jicH to the depressing 
and emrvnting influence® around her ilanichi 
toll her, ‘Vnnita. there 1® no need to a«k whether 
Ton an* of the blooil of kings and ijncen® kVe 
have founl vou a qupen among women It was 
rour apjH'-d to u® that d.'ci Icl u® to *10 what 
‘ *dc we ccul 1 to help your people to recove- not 
iVw kmglom®, for that h a little thing, bnt 


their -elf re-pcct which i* far more preciou® 
Kings and queens wiU not be «een again 
bwau-e rovalty ha-, been extinguished Bit we 
®tiil hive leaders of men nnd women and they 
aic our rightful kings and queen® A'ou arc 
among them You will be not only your 
h 1 band’® helpmitc but you will kwp the men 
anil women from backsliding You are now 
working in the cit\ Go outside and cncounige 
the men as well Be an in«pirmg example to 
all kVt found you m a mood of de-pair We 
leave you full of hope B«’ the guiding star of 
tour people and ®how them the way to a new 
life it I® more thin n royal prerogative ’ 

kflcrwant- Maru'*hi cftUeu the young mtn 
of the citv together and l>ade them a cordial 
farewell exhorting them to foUow faithfully the 
guidance of VmeLich and Vnnita nnd wi®'ung 
Ihtm oil succc«3 and prosperity Tho parting 
from Araclach, Vanita and Pnvro was not 
without a pang and the eyes of Vanita fiUcil 
with tears ns we mounted into our machine 

AMt VN 

XXVII 

As we flew away from the City of the Kings 
Mamchi a-ked me ‘ANell what do vou think of 
the part we played in tho cit> of roynltj’ ’ 

‘It was gmv I repLed, ‘but if it had not 
|je*n (or you we would have left the city as wl 
found It It wDul I have never occurred to us to 
make an attempt to goad them into activity or 
to lift them®elves out of the Slough of Dc«pond 
into which they had fallen We would have in 
Ml probability left in di®gu«t on seeing tho 
wretched condition of the inhabitants *' 

Maruchi «hook lus head ‘It would bo wrong 
of mo to take any creiht for anything wo have 
done I would have done precisely what you 
would have done if it had not boon for th' 
pa®®ion in Vanila’s appeal It was she who 
hroil my imagination and Kt mo thinking but 
I could have iloni- nothing without the loyal help 
of you nlL In the mnjonty of case® no man 
falls ®o low .as to be beyon 1 fedemption Tho 
men and women were drugged! and ^•opod bv the 
memory of the past and they permuted them- 
selves to «ink deeper and deeper with tho pa-®iiig 
K>f year® So long as the hvpno«is remamix! 
there was no hope for them Ordinary mca®«re» 
10 rou-e them would have failcil and I am gla 1 
Orion talkcil to them a® he dil. Ho Lail the 
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U’h on them with n will and then Nahor gave 
them the fright of their lives Fear is a good 
nntidoto for n drugged memory 1 

Ganimct was m the pilot’s scat and Nabor 
was sitting bv us Ifo was pleased and laughed 
Orion said, You wound me up and I merely went 
ofT ns arranged ’ 

Mnruchis eyes lighted up with pleasure ‘IVa 
have made a good job of it anvliow lYo are 
not hero to poke our noses into things that do 
not concern u’, but we were right m not turning 
awnv from what wo liad to do here We are 
not likely to paj another visit to the City of the 
King** but I am sure it will become a fiounahing 
pi ice m a few years We knockwl all the 
nonsense about kings and kingdoms out of the 
heads of the«e remnants of royalty and they are 
now on tho way to make good citirens* 

Down below the landscape was becoming very 
attractive We were passing over rich pistural 
lends with large herds of cattle at grare In 
m inj places the land was dotted ovi r with low 
hills ooacred with thick verdure One of the 
features that wo had noticed m our flights from 
place to pheo was the rarity of large fiat spiecs 
We had «oen nothing like the immense prunes 
of America, tho extensive flat plains of In ha, or 
anything that resembled the dreary dc«ert of 
Sahara Instead, the land was everywhere iin 
dulating like the sea and pleasant to look upon 
Tliero were level spaces between lines of nioimds, 
and there were rises and dips all over the land 
siape Tho great weilth of flowers that we had 
seen in other parts of the phnet was not visible 
here but nature >vas bountiful in grass lands 
nnd noble trees, not growing thickly bat pcaltered 
here and here with fine crtecL Overhead llicre 
were passing clouds which thickened as the 
breeze sliflkned nnd then great banks of clouds 
came up from the north dnven before a wiml 
which came in gusts and soon it was blowing a 
gale tossing our ship about an 1 shrieking nnd wni't 
ling about our cars Flnslics of forkcil lightning 
appc.uv<T 111 the clou is followed by deafening 
lU^aVvr'ithunila- d’llu' lUiir utnvpr JdtT «r 

white curtain pattering On the fop and limiting 
against the sites of tho machine and afllcting 
\iSibihtj all rounl Thi. «hip was staying nnd 
rocking, an I sudden jerks repcafe Uf ihreW us out 
of our seats ^^anlchl ^ignallml to Nabor to 
desceml ns we did not want the ship lo bo 
buflelt''! nbciiif and to he driven out of its course. 
Tlio nr uas stnxhargi I with electricity nnd there 
was diingcr to the ship ind ourselves m llBnilms- 
jng an I flounlcring bundly through tho storm 

We were not flying at n great altitude and 
Jialwr ha I been cautiously de-cenhng for some 
Iniip *'oon ivc descried the hliirred outlines of A 
line of low hills anl to avoil passing over 
thcfli Nabor swerved m a line patallcl to 
the line of hills nnd wo cam** down 
lower and lower until wc touchml gmttnil 
* to an orcrhnngiog clifl which «toi>d behind 


09 like a lofty screen We were not clear of tjje 
nun but the force of the wind was broken by 
tho rock The ram continued for an hour a^d 
then ceased, the clouds disperse*! and tho sjjn 
came out The tvind also dropped and we look^i 
About us to form some idea of the character of the 
country Of course the land was unknown to 1,3 
everrwhero nnd eo far as the knowledge of the 
localities was concerned one place was much Hje 
same as^ another to us But wo Ind not left the City 
of Uio Kings on a mere roving expe iition We had i 
definite objective nnd though we knew we wou|j 
have to make a search it wonitl neitlier be ]on<. 
nor fruitless We were not looking out for a new 
country or a new city, bat only a single mdivt- 
dual, Ashan the Ma ter whom we were curious 
nnd anviotis to meek We «lid not know exactly 
irbere lie lived, but it would not be- difficult l(j. 
find him out though ho lived awnv from ih^ 
haunts of men and m absolute retirement. Wiv 
had definite premonition that our intended vi n 
to Ashan was of the nature of a pilgrimage anti 
wa would find a tea'liar the like of whom is but 
rarely «ecn whether on cur planet or any other 

Wo took out our maps and began scanning 
them We knen wo wore dritcn out of om- 
couv'C by the ram storm but how fur nnd nv 
what direction wo coull not judge Next w^ 
looked at tho Ime of tho hills und wero at once 
struck by the unusual tharicterof the hdls They 
were bleak and barren and bliek walhout miy 
vegewiion on them Rvilenllv the rainfall in 
this region was very heavy for long lines of 
ahallow ravines had been worn down along tho 
face of the roeks winch «tood grim am! frowning 
anl forbidding in tlie near distance At tin. 
base of the hiils and opening out of the rocks 
there were immense and yawning cans m which 
the sunlight never entered Aiul from those 
caves the rocky ground gradunlh sloped to n great 
iiiarslilnTij fnU of hogs nnd swamps 1 here 
wero stretches of ooro nnd slime, glihnuig, 
block nnd fearful m the thin slants of sunlight 
(hat pecrel through the thick mangrove's Ihe 
Jii**.ras .tnid.nm* .wokiijg .with .tJi" .ni'.uma .t!mt 
ro«o ns an exhalation from the swamps And 
thcro was a fptil olour of another kind, 

indicating the pa«inco of some large carnivorous 
animals somewhere in l!io neigfiliourhocx! Yo 
thought of the accounts we hal roil of 
monstrous lieasls an I huge saunans that cxi u i 
on tho earth many thou'On !« of year* ago 
when tho crust of our pltnct Ind not quite, 
hanlened nnl licasts and lizanls of a giganlie 
sue flounilcreil about m the slu«b and imre 
nnd "oft bog While we were still looking 
about \i\ half mind**!! lo hurry away from this 
evil and sim-ter looking plica we sin sonieihing 
stirring about the mouth of one of the cates 
and presently there emerpol into the *-1111115111 
A monster far more terrible than tho fabicl 
dragon nod the eight of nbich Ic/t us gasping 
for breath Tho heal was round and of an 
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irnmen^e «iie, flattened at fbe side with two 
eyes liLe «aucers balging out of tbe bead Tbe 
head was followed by a thick hairy neck 
seweTffl 7 »Tds in length and fixed to a body 
nearly lialf n* large as a ship The spine was 
curv^ like ar arch high m the middle and 
sloping down towards both ends The whole 
body was cohered with scales that looked like 
plated armour and the tad was also scali but 
■not of great length The monster stood on 
short, thick lego and was evidently amphibious. 
It came out blinking its ereo and ambled 
forward a short distance The bead swayed 
-thio way and that, and then 'he be).«t emitted a 
roar which was so terrifying that we actually 
yamped -tiO our feet panie-«iiicken \\ e had 
never heard anything like it in our live” It 
was like a prolonged bla t on a deep mouthed 
eteam Birer with a sudi'.en shuddering quavering 
flourish at the end that gave us the creep* It 
■was a call for tbe moment it had cea«ed a 
numher of suniliM creatures came tumbling out 
of ether caves filling the air with a hideou* dm 
and blood-ourdlmg shriek* They gambolled 
about with elephantine gracefulness and con i 
dering tbeir bulk were extraordina/dy agile 
•on their feet They were trooping towards the 
morass when one of them saw our machine and 
I ulled up «bort It snorted and grunle i and 
moved let urely in our direction That was the 
signal for us to make a move as we bad no 
de ire to make a cloeer acquaintance with the 
monetere Vabor blew the shrillest blasts on 
h\» syrene and the next minute we were 

speeding away from that dreadful place 

As we re umed our aerial journey Mnruchi 
eai k ‘It is dear to mj mind that the people 
living on thi» planet are not great Imvellers 
or explorer e hav« vi ited a number of 
cities tn difleccnt countries but no one has ever 
toll us of the existence of such monsters as 
we have ju t «oen There may be othen, of 
other kind* and there may be regions which 
have never been visiteil by biiman being 
M e are not travellers in the sen«e that it is 
our object to penetrate into unmhabiteil regions 
an! di cover creatures belonging to another 
ngv that mav have jet survived ^\e are not 
principillj intirestcd in the fauna of 

e were driven out of our cour e by ihc storm 
an! we came aero®* ihejo frightful leviaihans 
t> accilent. I^et u* now «e<.t the reinarLnble 
per-onage who i-, the object of our pre ent 
que t ’ 

It was n diffimlt que«t for all that Narga 
1 "d tol 1 us was the Master lived near Raba. 
Bv way of direction nothing could be more 
va^ue far a* we could judge there was no 
large city in the neighbourhood nor any 
tQwnMwp ol any importance There might be 
sinill towns or village* but we did not know 
»hcw name* Of Uaba n*elf we had no con 
ccption n- regapls ij? extent or size It might 


be something like a volcano m perpetual 
activity, or a very large opening on the surface 
of the planet and reaching deep down into its 
^weU Would It be safe to go very near the 
place ’ hat was the vapour we had ®een and 
which was perpetually ascending and spreading 
IB all directions » It might he formed of 
noxious fumes which might overpower and 
cause a mans death if he ventured very near 
the place What was the explanation of the 
great sanctity attachetl to the place and the 
name ^ And while we speculated on tbe®e 
subjects out mind went back to what we had 
‘seen m the mxsterions temple of Uaba at Opu 
What was the rose^oloured vapour we had *een 
in the cry tal column under the cupola of the 
temple ♦ What was the vital energy that 
called the vapour to twi t and coil up and 
down the pillar tike tube * Was it taken from 
^ba, and if «o how was it carried ^ 

For hve days we flew m the direction that 
would lead to Uaba. This m it«Elf was no 
great difficult for the scarlet fume naing to 
the *1) could be *een from a great dutaDC>t 
On the fifth dny far away on tbe henzem -wa 
«aw tbe red signal of Haba and then we looked 
•down for signs of human habitation 

Tbe geological features of the country over 
which we were pa sing bad con«iderably changed 
The waving verdure of the undulnting land 
had given place to deep hollows nnd tAbie-lands 
ifttereper*etl with deep h sures and gaping 
chasnw At places the “oil was rockj and 
barren nnd bare except for patches covered 
with cactus and other «tunted thorny plant* 
\t one place there was ft steep frowning cliff 
below which we heard tbe thunder of a cataract 
and saw a large volume of water fading from 
a great height nnd foaming and seething m a 
huge cauldron of a rocky pit below There 
were ibex an I cliamoi* leaping from crag to crag 
while the sunbght wrought broken rainbows in 
the cloul* of spiay that hung over tbe leaping 
cascade At other pla'‘es there were boiling and 
etenming *pring3 that gu'hed forth from the 
face of the rock* The configuration of this region was 
altogether dillerent from anything we had seen 
liefore It was full of a wil 1 eombre beauty 
vanod bj tracts of an utter de olation, haunts 
of loneliness over which the wind *wept and 
moaned like a forlorn living thjng The weird 
'cenetj gripped with a ®trange fa cmalion and we 
felt we were on the thre«hold of «ome great 
myelery and con we might find our«elve= in the 
heart of it e looked at one another and 
found that ft 'oleiun feeling had come over cverj 
one of u* The pay encounter of wit was hu«hed 
and no one felt di’po'e 1 to utter a single word 
V sen*e of awe was stealing over our spirit* 

It was not fear but an indescnbaUe uneu*ine=* 
of the spirit that pos«i*sed u« Ale found it 
difficult to analyse this feeling AAc were going 
to trv to meet a ‘inglo man, i recluse, one who 
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liim«olf from tlie hiunU of mtn 
Ail VO knew that he va<» « runarkaMo mm, 
but ijojllicj Aftrpt nor Kflro« fnd (old na im>- 
tlnii^ thnt wfl'i hkelj to (ill oiir jiiiinh Wjtb awe 
A«!un, the MiisUr, ho witlwit iloubt ti Tory 

«i®c ninn anti mo=t prohahly he had (Icrdoped 
powtrs far moro marvellous than those of Narpti. 
who nvcd what she knew to him We could 
own to a feohnp of stronp cunositj, a great 
mticip ttory ndmmtion and cten rtverenee, but 
AM coiihl not acrovnt for thi'» overpowering 
f^cn■)e of uAve Uni held us longtie-ued even 
f)efore we ha<l locatetl the liermitage of the 
Master 

At length the prolonged and onpnr»“iTC 
fcilonco Avns broken by the Aoice of ^laruchi 
“peaking soft anil low ‘Wc mu=t not attempt 
to fight against this new feeling that is coming 
over us It ms} bo Jlic effect of the chmging 
atmosphere around us It imj lie nn antieipv 
tion of the momentous intcrviCAv we are hoping 
to hiic with tho ^isa man who lives soinetThcre 
here, WImt do avb knoAV about him, AThit have 
Ave heard about him ? Ha“ nnj one been telling 
U8 tales of his incredible power* or his 
unbounded knoivledge * Remember Nsrga snd 
Karos were botli >ery reticent about him They 
spoke of him with aAve but that 'va» onl> nniural, 
considering Ifargn was his disciple But we are 
hard headed men not likelv to bo let! away Hat 
tho enthiuia'nA of other people even if nn> one 
had tried to excite our imasmation It is be“t 
to remember tint we nn on a «clf sought ijiicst 
and Avo may turn back from it ibie moment if 
wo like' 

Orion's AO 1 C 0 was heai I next, grave sml 
delibcnk Can wo turn back if ato ivould ? If 
the machine were to break down or if we Avere 
di'iableil otherwise, I think A\e Avould cmwl on 
our hands nnd foct to reach our goal Nothing 
but death or disaster would arrest otir progress 
\Vhen aal left our planet it Avaa on a di covery 
of «omcthing known but hitherto Knevploreil 
^lars WH olwaA« visible to the eye , the problem 
was how to reach it. e wonted to see and 
sail fv o«r«elvc3 Avhethcr the inbihitnnls of this 
planet bore an> re'cmWance to oursclvc® It 
was a curiO“it> of the sen‘K•^ a desire to «=«> and 
hear for our«elTe3 What avc wanted Aias a 
ph}®!t‘nl experience lint at this moment wc 
nre que-'ling the unknown for it is nn exiwli- 
fiou for the exploration of the «pirit upon Aviiich 
we nro embarked It i* not merclj the man that 
ve are anxious to me<t. for wo have met many 
men extraordinarily gifted, but A\e were never 
“o dteply moved to the coro of our being If 
MO are fortunate a new world aviU be revealed 
to u^ ilie worlii of the stint I think this i-' the 
feeling tint i« neigbmg with u« nnl has ^lyen 
such a now turn to our thoiighla’ 

‘Orion IS ri).bt,’ I oii'med, ‘nnd he has 
expressed our feeluig* nccumfely o our*clves 
" cinnot account for the prc'ont “tato of our mind 


It iiiuv be that our extern il 'urroundmgs nro 
reacting to some extent upon the course of tjur 
thought* I think there is a chiuigo m the 
atmosphere ami the air is groaifig ihiinr It 
may lie due to the fact that atc nre coining 
nearer tho neighbourhood of Raba and the 
gaseous exhalations may hme some effbet upon 
Uic surrounding flir Wlicther that cflVcl js 
Atholesomc or deleterious A\e do not jet know 
and have to find out But it is quite clear to 
my mtnd ns it is to yours tliat the change that 
has has conic over us is psychological and not 
pbjsicoL What are the discoveries of science 
eomparcil to the searchings of the spirit ’’ That 
to which we are now looking forward Avas nticr 
on our progranime Our great object was to 
undertake an enterprise which had never been 
attempted and in this we have succeeded How 
could we ever dream that avc were to “tumble 
upon such nn evperienco ? M'c maj be bum 
drum men engro-sed by out own preoccupations 
wjihoat thought of higher t3iing?>, hut J deny that 
A-e are not receptive to other impression*, or that 
we shy at the turnstdt that stands at the 
entrance to spirit hind ITo should he lacking 
in ortbnary intelligence if tho pa-Nage from tb« 

1 arlli to Mat' Aicro to leave ii* callous sceptics 
dcjf to thrcall of tlie spirit How cm we forget 
the months of myfterj, tho *i)iril brooding over 
the external “ilences of shoreJe«s space * Cliance 
lia* brought AMlhin our reach something for 
which we were not looking, though I am doubtful 
whether it iv chance. Wo do not know Avhclhtr 
we ahnll meet the Sla«ler, or whether we shall 
be turned aiA ij Nor do ire know whether if 
he s<xs u* b" ATill consider us more than casual 
vs'iior* unwotlhj of hi* confidence M Iij should 
bo giAO of the treasure of his knowledge to mere 
ftraiigcrs * e cannot “taj verj long and we 
ixinnot become hi' di'ciples Still I ftol, and our 
pre cut mood justifies it, that our pilgrim ige will 
be of profit to our spirit.’ 


^X^ III 

Down bcloAi on the upl ind* lie notictd «rai(eml 
Iiamlcls There were cottages ind cibiiis 
clustering togtlher m the village'' There were 
pa'tun* lands luid small pitches of eulliiatioii 
Avith narrow mountain streams Howin" swiftli 
clo'e bj 5Icn were at A\ork in the ficlls 
women Win. eirrjing pitchers to the rmr'ide 
shepherd boy* were driving honls of cutle to 
the posture and niea low land* It avu* i bucolic 
scene such as could bo “eon on our own jtI met 
Maruchi siid e had Is-tter get liown ne ir one 
of these places nnl mike inquinc*’ 

A landing plioe Ani» cho en and we idgh(e<l 
noiselessly at a short dislnneo from whnt loekinl 
like a fairlj large and jiro«perous villiige for 
the houses wen. clean looking and tho tlire-hing 
floors were hoiipetl with unhuskeij grain t)ur 
airship hai iecn sigbteel lii llio bkj and rs wc 
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di»[nounto<l and stool on the ground men 
women and children trooped out of the Tiling? 
nnd cnnie up to u« wi lo-ej e»l, and open mouthed 
with wonder Th«\ wore perfectly penoeful an«l 
orderl> and stood at a short distance without 
approaching ver> close, to u* A few ellerl> 
men were m front. Maruchi stepped up to them 
and » dutc<l them courteou«l> Then, was somo 
difficultj m carramg on a conTcrsation though 
seme of them under-too<l a few words ih« 
Maruchi sookc M hili liring m the ( itj of the 
Kings nhich was of nicc«sitT a polyglot iitj 
Me had picked up a numlicr of wonls of Tanou-* 
languages nnd Maruchi trieil ‘ev ral of them 
with the ri«ult that he made him«elf under>tooil 
somehow Mhen he explained that wi had 
corat to seek i han t!ic ^faster the ijr«>ct was 
overwhelming Tho®e who he in! the name 
pro-tritiHl themselves on the ground an<l after 
wanls stood for some time with heads bent low 
in revertnee Tbivi simple village folk could 
mrcelj have seen the llaater for we bal been 
told he sel lorn wont out among men but the 
potency of the namo was bit everywhere it was 
known ani It inipirod profound re-jieci Then 
the oldckt man among them tumid roun I and 
pointc"! towanls the north ea^a Tar uwaj in 
the distance we couH «eo the dim ouUin<>s of 
a range of mounUms with a gnaic peak ri ing 
in the middle Me imder«tool tint that was 
the place whore A«han lived It was !alionou«I} 
explained to us that he did not live high up m 
the mountain nnd bis nucut nas not diflicuU 
of ftccc«« Me would al*o fin I som viUn^os 
but not very neirthe hermitage of \«hjn 

The { eople were curiou* to le irn all nliout 
u« tie lind we had come from anl our magical 
flying cl anot. But the announcement that wc 
had come from a dnUnt counlr) through the 
air to «co the Master pro Iucc<l a very great 
iniprc’«ion upon the«e peopli Tii j might 
have taken us for magicians and vrizanl* but 
they knew wickeil men could not appro urh the 
Master and «o we could not be in league with 
the powers of evil Thev pres ed ua to como 
into their village nnd rest our elves and partake 
ol their ho’pililuv Ivolicing their eagerness we 
agreed ind leaving the machine where it was 
on an a «urance given to us that no one woul I 
touch It we accompanied them to the village. 
M e were led to the largest nnd cleanest liouse 
where deer kins and clean mats were “paail 
out for us to «it upon and water was brought 
for us to wa h our hand® Some of the men 
who had accompanied us =tood re«pec(full} near 
the entrance of the room while others biHied 
them elves in onlering food for u® In a little 
while a number of voung women «hy and 
pretty cime in bearing plattiwa on wliKb wi- 
found fre>h milk and butter unleavenetl bread 
newly laid eggs and wil I honey After partaking 
of this food we tbankeil our ho'Cs nnd the girls 
who had served u and then we went out for a 


-troll in the village It was a delightful little 
platx, with Its “ingle street carefully swept an I 
the oir fragr nt with honeysuckle, sweet brier 
clematis ya-minc and amarvUis that clustcrc'l 
round the cottage* M'omen and children stood 
at the door* curious nnd soniewhat awc <1 nnd 
watched us pass ns wc leisurely walked down 
tho strc“t As wc cimo out of the village we 
again thanked the men who wen. bearing us 
companv nnd the whole village came out to 
watch our departure As we climbc<l into the 
machine and left the grounil wc wared our 
hands in token of farewell 

I con ider this a gocxl omen’, commontcil 
Manichi M e are nt the entrance of the ca«tlc, 
fls It were and the g-ites have not been shut 
111 our fice It his liocn up with the portcullis 
an! down with the crossbow These goo<l 
vdla,^< people have given us a welcome which 
we Lake a- an earnest of what awaits u* it the 
t-nd of our quo t 

\\% wen not (lying very fi L The day wn* 
till young and a cool brwre was blosvmg from 
the inoiiiiuins Mi noted carefully ev'erv 
ft iiiin of the country over which we were 
pas'ing and from time to time wc lookcni ahead 
(owanls the motinuins which were steadily 
looming larger and clearer before u* IligliC in 
the mi Idle lowerctl th* pt-vk Rs an irregular 
triangle with it.« crown of «now glittering ns 
with n lhou«anil gems and fla hing m the 
eiinligliL Tile kvel of the land was 
nsing imiarci ptddy and the undulation- wore 
di'OPjicaring In i few hours wo would be iblo 
to loiiu roughly the hermitage and Orion 
sugge to*! ihtt after wo had dono so wo should 
fly straight towanls it 

iVOt hO objecietl Maruchi wi niu>t Kara 
how to keep our di taneo In niicunt Indii 
when a king went to pay his re piarts to some 
WI e and holy Bi-hi m hi- fore»t hermitage he 
took care to alight from hi* chariot at a great 
di lance from the henniLage He took of? Ins 
crown or jewelled turban and his co«tK dress 
and appeared before the ‘holy man in humble 
guise and with revannt niion m keeping with 
the environments of u place where wealth and 
power couiit“d for naught. M e are not kings 
and we have no trappings of royalty, but wc 
evpH?<.t to find our elve- m the presence of as 
great and ns holy a man as any ever known on 
our own Earth A\ e shall not flaunt our air 
ship before him and we hliall appro ich liim m 
all humility M o “hall presently look out for a 
place where we shall alight 

Accordingly, wo did not make a bef-Ime for 
th® central peak of the mount-ain Me made a 
detour flying parallel to the chain of lulls and 
k.‘*cping the, mountams to our right Vt a 
di tance of about a mdt from the foot of 
the mountains we =aw a few humble dwellings 
of the hill people and decided to land near it 
There was a broad vallev, smooth anl green and 
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ploping gcntlj down to the phtn? below We 
clioso an jdmost Jorel stretch of land nod caoie 
down making a perfect landing 

The sun was ‘>etting In the mountain alleys 
the lengthening rays of the afternoon 8im flooiiel 
the carpet of ^en and glistened on the tree-tops 
T|io Iiglit was mirrored in tlie brooks and tho 
'itreams that babbled and gurgled down to the 
lower leTel«, eddying round the boulders, filling 
narrow chasms and leaping down miniature 
falls The mountain crests were crowneil with 
halos of light which were slowly fading away 
There was a slight wind which fell even while 
we were watching the landscape The twitter 
and the even song of birds had -ceased and all 
nature appeired to be setciiiig down for the 


Bilcnco of the approaching night The jutting 
crags stood like motionless isentmels and wardens 
who never deserted their posts day and night 
Gradually the light disappeared and the shales 
of eaenmg descended on hill and dale, and the 
peace of God was arounil 

The place we had chosen for our landing wa* 
m a dip of the Iind and the little village was 
not visible from the spot where we had descended 
We had p i« «1 through the air in perfect silence 
and bad landed as silently We had not been 
seen from the Milage which was about half a 
mile behind u*, and we decide 1 not to go into 
the village that night e wanted merely to 
enquire our waj to the hermitage of Ashan and 
that could keep till the morning 


WHAT IS ADAPTATION ? 

trank: C BANCROFT, Jr 


I N an 8{;e ^vluch is glib, and a little 
o\ er-armed with words, one i« per 
pctuallj impressed by the power of 
terms to lead us astra; and prominent 
among those misunderstood is ''adaptation ’ 
Both tn regard to individuals and cultures, 
It seems to have been bent away from its true 
meaning into a direction which is conceptually 
incorrect and socially unfruitful Three 
things are involved m an adaptation a past, 
winch has conditioned character , a present 
dynamic equilibrium, with tendencies toward 
certain tj pcs of thought and action , and an 
environment, calling for decision \nd the 
man or nation involved, for purposes of 
intelligent living, must lo«e «uglit of none 

A considerable portion of what one reads, 
however, seems to do so, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in much that xs written 
in contemporary journals about India There 
is a great do il which catols the past, which, 
in addition to the fault of romanticizing 
about a Golden Age which was probably 
considerably loss aureate than it is painted, 
violates the law of life, which conunands us 
to go forward Again, there is more p'cndo- 
romance in the form of efFerve«ocnccs about 
the present glories of India, scenic, luiraan. 


and metaphysical which is to view fife as 
what it never really is — as stable equilibnurn 
But b> far the greatest mistake is to talk of 
"niodcrmting” or "cmlinng” India, as if, 
on the one hand, there were some clearly 
recognizable standards of what is modem and 
civilized , aqd as if, on the other, India 
could pour her life into them, like moulten 
iron into a mould Nothing could bo farther 
remote from the idea which actually reside* 
in “adaptation," and nothing could be 
cuUurally inort disastrous 

Nevertheless, there nn«e« from these 
facts no exemption for India from the univcr 
sal human contingency to adapt, for that 
which lives must invariably do so Tornierly 
orgimc objects which have become static, 
like petrified wood or diamonds, may have 
their beaiitv , and ones which have dcfi* 
quc'ccd or vaporized, their permeability, but 
they have for the time being lflp«ed into (he 
inorganic, and therefore, according to our 
present interest, become impcrtuient Those 
who wish to iind India m Ajanta or the Taj, 
or in some lovely but elusive “spirit,” are 
free to do so , but most of us will eontjnuc 
to seek her in more living and tangible forme, 
particularly in human being* 
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To restrict the problem sufficient!) for 
objectivit) , let us concentrate upon Bengal 
and further, upon that very limited class 
T^hich has in various degrees, come into touch 
■with the est Vi hat, for them, is involved 
in the idea of adaptation ^ First of all, 
it must be clearl) ascertained that the entity 
to vrhich they must adapt is not the West, 
but life as a whole, into which, for better or 
worse, the \S est has entered But again to 
eschew misleading geneialities, let ua specif) 
at the risk, of o% ct simplification, the while 
realizing the complete unwisdom of hanging 
epithets upon anj part of the world 

Most per ons who ha\c considered the 
matter would prohahlj agree that oueout 
standing characteristic of Occidental culture 
is its ingenious specialization, its bent toward 
analrns One of the sources of this has 
been our Hebrew conception of liohoess 
winch 13 epeciSzed metapb) sics, a science 
anterior to exact science, but full of its 
spirit of experimentation, pragmatism, codi 
ficatiou, and particularization God is like 
this or that, the good life is doing or feeling 
thus and so, etc, etc And in the simplest 
conception behind “\\o\f’ is a categorical 
dicbotomv in life, particularlv in morals 
Exact science, according to some, is the 
daughter of this concept, and native affinit) 
will at least suggest some deep inherent 
relationship Truth i-) something to be 
watched for, detected, tracked down, and 
hnall) slipped into the bag , and each roan 
IS qualified for the pursuit only of his peculiar 
species of game estern business Ue, 
most notabl) American business life, is 
increasingly an exercise m applied science, 
leading the ordinary citizen iii search of his 
bread into greater and greater specialization 
of knowledge and a'’tivity, and the intellec 
tual to considerations of technocrac) And, 
not to labour the point, the reason America 
monopolizes records in the Olvmpic Games 
IS thit jear on end she trams her athletes 
into highly specialized ph) sical mechanisms 
No doubt it IS dangerous to draw general 
conclusions about peoples from their great, 
but in India the men of outstanding roent and 
accQmpU«hment seem more organically xelated 
to the social complex m which they are found 
than elsewhere , not ouly are they mote 


conscious of the common people, but these 
in turn, arc more aware of them Accordingly, 
in turning to three outstanding figures of 
modem Bengal, perhaps we do not entirely 
forfeit our position of judicial appreciation •; 
and if not, the contrast between them and 
men of their calibre in the West is nothiug 
Icss than striking In Rabindranath Tagore, 
Nanda Lil Bose, and Jagadish Chandra Bose 
one finds a \critable trimurli of that amateur 
wholeness which stands antipodally opposed 
to our Occidental holiness and specialization 
For the purposes of M estern readers, and 
also in the efibrt to share with Indian readers 
the impression which they make upon a 
^ extern mind, brief vignettes of this formid- 
able trio may bo admissible 

\\ hat la Tagore No doubt he is a poet, 
and one of the great dies of space and time, 
as reading bis English ver»e will soon con- 
vince most But be is also a philosopher , 
if one IS 80 obtuse as to miss the ‘ philosophy” 
10 “GitaDjalt, ’ let him turn to ‘ badhma, ’ and 
he must be silenced But he is also a teacher 
extraordinary, as tliose who studied under 
him in bi 9 best years at Santinikctao will 
gratefully attest I'urthor, he is a student of 
comparatue culture of note, a redoubtable 
champion of interoationihsm, and a patriot, 
ao his recent suit to Gandhi at the end of his 
fast clearly proves But ho is pnmanly a 
man, as every individual of the constant 
stream of pilgrims who t ilk With him on hio 
little verandah at Santinikctan, universalU 
recognize It would be a difficult task to 
fasten upon some consideration impinging 
upon humaa life which is quite foreign to his 
loteresU and knowledge 

About a furlong from him, in the same 
A«hram, lues Nanda Lai Bose, one of the 
outstanding artists of Asn Sublime though 
his paintmg on canvas may be and, if 
nothing else, one should see his “Imagination 
and Truth’ in the Bose Institute — his real 
medium of expression is the lu es of the young 
men and women who are under his charge m 
the Art School of Santiniketao Nowhere 
in India has one found so inspiring an 
example of the ancient Indian ideal of Guru 
and Chela, an inextricable union of hfe and 
interests between teacher and student. 
Completely respecting their naivest conception 
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nntl mo*;! imfini«ibcd execution, lie is coutinu- 
■\ 11 \ nt tlicir dispo's'il for tbo sugEjcstvons which 
hu\ 0 been solicited And he is nn amateur 
pir excellence , fwoiding technical appurten- 
ances, he IS unbclie\abij ingenious in coo- 
tnring from mtiire th^t which he needs, 
■whether it be working materials for aesthetic 
ofTort or scenen for the latest of Tagore’s 
pla\s And he knows that aesthetic appre- 
ciation without exact "scientific” understand- 
ing IS apt to eiontiiate in sentimentality, while 
"science ’ without "art” IS truncated and un- 
imaginative, as Darwin in his declining years 
sadlj came to see 

Down in Calcutta, about eighty miles 
from them, lives Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
beat known for his researches in lightlcss 
photography and the sensitmts of plants 
But be refuses to be a “scientist,” though bis 
name is respected whcrei er there is a micro 
scope or a growing leaf Ills Institute is by 
all odds the most catholic plaoe it has ever 
been the pnailege of the writer to sasit At 
the risk of effusion, it is a plain fact that at 
one and the same time it is a laboratory, 
school, monastery -garden, rnuseura of art, 
home, ashran, philanthropic centre, and 
temple The labonous findings of exact 
science, the riches of Hindu raithology and 
social tradition, the fertility of Bengal nature, 
the beauties of art (architectural, sculptural 
and pigmental), nnd the solidantv of human 
fraternity, have all been blended into a unity 
to which all IS organic and nothing added 
It 18 about as remote from the new Rocke- 


feller Poundatien Trhich has been opened m 
Calcutta as any two institutions could be 

The contrast between holiness-and science 
and wholeness of hfo has been made with 
no purpose to extol or derogate cither Life 
demands both, and neither the mvstic’* 
Adwaita (One) nor the Ph d’s “Thirty- 
seventh Left Poot of the Centipede” will 
satisfy the human spirit Rather they have 
been mentioned to point out India’s problem 
of adaptation And here wc arrive at the 
central ncxii® The most priceless gift which 
India has to ofler a distraught and confused 
world IS exactly that tiling winch, if in-iip 
plemcnted internally, is calculated to retard 
her oavn progress People lu the IPe-t have 
certainly missed the forest of life for the 
trees of India iduaUty nnd incident But 
it is pist as true that, in a «eo«e, India's 
realization of the general has been her cureO 
in the particular 

The wi«dom of mduidnals is not far 
remote from that of corporate group®, and 
what life need® today is both persons and 
cultures who me nt once poised enough to 
knoiy, accept, and be themeohe®, and \JtaJ 
enough to incorporate inwardly inerca«iog 
measures of their environment If India 
carefully eschewing both the infcrioritr and 
supenorily complexes, can at once be true 
to herself and to life, which is larger than 
any person or people, there is no estimating 
what her future contribution to the life of 
the world may be 
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I N the eighteenth md the mueteentii 
centuries, the second chamber held a place 
of peculiar sanctity in the mechanism 
of representative government in every 
country The theory of checks and balances had 
an irresiolible appeal to the statesman in the 
new as in the old world. However realoas thex 
might be for democratic advance, thc% never 
pinned their faith absoliilclv to the nnbndled 
demos Nor could they ever support the idea 
of a single-chamber legislature that would draw 
Its inspiration from, the popular electorate 
and might in a fit of enthusiasm embark on a 
policy, revolutionary and subversive in its 
effect There must be a provision they 
demanded, in the constitution of the legisla 
ture for an appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober Um cameral legislature was 
regarded b> them as the apotheosis of demo- 
cratic ra hnesa They wanted a brake on the 
wheel and invariable set up a counterpoise 
to democratic fervour ' The same reason’ 
observes Tohn Stuart Mill, "which induced 
the Homans to have two consuls makes it 
desirable that there should be two chambers 
that neither of them mav be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, 
even for the space of a single year ” Such 
being the opinion of thinkers and practi 
cal statesmen, it was natural that there should 
be a provision in the constitution of every 
democratic country for a bicameral legisla 
tuTC The gilded house at W estminster 
might be a survival of medieval institutions 
But the second chamber m the l^islalares 
of other modem states wa a deliberate 
creation 

This loyalty to bi cameralism did not 
long* survive the pa«sing of the nioeteentli 
century Even before the war, people lost 
a good deal of their confidence in the utility 
of the second chamber It was found as a 
result of experience to be more a hindrance 
than a help to the cause of progressive and 
efficient legislation The disillusionment of 


the Eiigltah people as to the value of the 
brake power of the Upp^c House was evi 
dcnccd bv the Parliament Act of 1911 which 
reduced the chamber of peers to impotence 
and nullity Toe step that was taken in 
1911 was practically confirmed in 1917-18 
whea the problem of the second chamber 
came to be tackled by the best constitutional 
minds of the country m a conference presided 
over b\ the late Viscount Bryce The sense 
of the conference was so hostile to a really 
effective second chamber that it «eeras that 
It was only out of respect for tradition that 
this body did not advocate the espenment 
of a uQt camera! legislature for England In 
post-war Europe, people were found to be 
further alienated from the principle of bi 
cameralism In the states of Germany single 
chamber legislature now became universal 
In the federal legislature the show of a 
double barrelled body was indeed maintained 
but the second chamber was reduced to such 
a secondary position as to make it a nonentity 
The world has, m fact, travelled far from 
the tune when a second chamber was regard 
ed 19 an indispensable factor of a well- 
balanced constitution It has now come to 
be tnkeu only aa a clumsy and complicated 
addition to the structure of government, a 
fifth wheel in the administrative coach If, 
iQ unitary states like Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the second chamber has fallen into 
disrepute and is m’lintained more bj courtesy 
than for ntilitj, how much more useless it 
mav be regarded to be in the component 
states or provinces pf a federal union ' In 
the federal government, there may yet be 
some utility for a second chamber It xs said 
that the federal idea is enshrined in this 
house. Of course, ev ea this theory is getting 
untenable every day But as in the present 
artide we are concerned onl^ with the 
legislature of a component province, we shall 
refrain from discussing the usefulness of the 
second chamber in the federal government 
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The )egislaturos of the Anjencm States are 
no doubt stil] bi canjf'ra) But a distinct 
rrox’cmont has been foi some tunc on foot 
in the States for abolishing the second 
chambers which arc now regarded as » nuis- 
ance It seems that the days of bj earner 
ahsm in the component units of the Amencnn 
federation are numbered In the Austrahan 
Coramonwealth, the principle of bi-cameralism 
that IS still obson ed in the States is only a 
survival of the pre federation constitutional 
sj stem of the colonics which in the middle of 
the last century modelled their Icgislatnres 
on the British Parliamentary arrangement. 
But under the bi Cameral system, the struggle 
between the two Houses in every Slate has 
become so frequent and so bitter as to alien 
ate the sympathy of the people completely 
from this arrangemcnL Chronic deadlocks 
in administration goaded the people of 
Queensland to bid goodb ye to bi cameralism 
in 1922 and since then this State has cvpen 
lucntcd successfully tho mono cameral system 
The other States may auj time follow suit 
and turn to a simpler legislative constitution 
In the Dominion of Canada all the province> 
except Quebec and 5fova Scotia have been 
long content with single chamber legislatures 
The cantons of Snitrcrland have also never 
gone in for the luxury of bi cameralism It 
18 now in fact on all testimony a discredited 
and exploded principle The people of 
Bengal should tluuk manj tunes before 
accepting an arrangement which Im been 
condemned by the po'itical experience of 
other countries 

The question of m Upper Hou«c >n the 
Indian provinces invitcif the attention ol 
Jlr "Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when they 
were shaping their proposals of reform in 
19I7-1R Ifter a due inv estigatioo, liowev or, 
they saw very serious practical objections to 
the idea They were com meed that proper 
materials were not available for the composi 
tioii of i provincial second chamber Only 
the landed and the monied interests might be 
represented in this body They would, 
however, make the upper house too cffcctue 
a barrier again t all liberal lecislation ITiev 
consequently decided against the introduction 
of a second chamber in the provuices But 
while making this decision, they kept the 


door open for the reconsideration of the 
question in the future The Government qf 
India Act, 1910, accordingly provided for fl|e 
examination of the problem by tne St3^uto^^ 
Comouesion to be appointed ten years lator 
This Commission (Simon Cotntnission) aft^r 
esaminiog the problem in detail did not find 
it possible to make a unanimous recomraendi^. 
tioa oaa way or the other Some of th(> 
members of this body were in favour of 
introducing n second chamber in the prov inc<^s 
vtbtle the rest could not agree to the proposal 
This division in the Commission would 
suggest only one thing nnd that is that ther^ 
IS no overwhelming reason whv a second 
chamber should bo added to the provincial 
l<‘gislatoro And second chamber is a luxury, 
which should be undertaken only when it^ 
utility 18 proved beyond doubt. In view of 
tins fact it looks like a puzzle why Ht| 
Majesty’s Government went out of their way 
to embodv in the White Paper a proposal for 
cstabhsbing a second chamber in three 
province^ of Jfortbern IiuUa including Bengal 
If the nni camenl legislature set up under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, proved 
to be really injurious to the vested interests 
of the p-'OTinec, that might have lustifiod tho 
entbasnsm of the British Caumet for a 
revising chamber If it showed too much 
of haste and rashness, tho demand for a 
counterpoise might have been in ordii But 
the records of tho Bengal L'‘gi''lativo Council 
will convince oven a cn'iual investigator that 
if it has erred d iring the last twelve vears 
it haa cried on the side of tardiness imd not of 
hastiness It bruvthed more (ho spirit of 
qm than tlie spirit ot'clKnge tlofriijcafion in 
thotenanev syateiri ofllengal whs lougoverd le 
Tho Vet of IBS’! wi9 in many paiticuhrs 
hopeJcssdy out of dito T rrrvbody expected 
that with the jinuguration of tlie new 
legislative coiineil under the Ueforn^, the 
qacatiou would be taken up and boaic 
improvement wo ild bo made m the state of 
of the tenants But it was not before five 
years of the new rtgimc had parsed by that 
the Council came to di«cnss setiousiy the 
problem when the Maharqa of Xadia, the 
Rovcnac Member, introdicoil a Bill to amend 
the Act of 1SSI5 But even this Bill wi» 
not allowed to be placed on the statnle book 
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■Objection was taken to some of its provisions, 
■and it had to be withdrawn, *0 that the people 
of the province might ha\ e time for a 
dispassionate consideration of this vital 
problem After about two a ear® when the 
thoughts of the people were supposed to 
have settled down, a new Bill was brought 
into the Council Amended and modified bj 
this body through the help of a select 
committee, it became an Act in 192'' \o 
qneation perhaps evokes greater controvers> 
and generates greater heat and passion in 
this province than the question of the right 
relations between the zemindars and their 
tenant® That the legislative council gave 
cold shoulder to the extremi ts of both sides 
and cut out a iia inedin between the cslremc 
demands of the landlords and the tenantry 
at once ostabli«hc8 its clairo to moderation 
Tcasonablen€«s and even to slalc8man«bip 
That it took eight j ears to make even these 
moderate changes in the eystem of teoanev 
would give the lie direct to any charge of 
lashness on its part The educational 
1 rganization of the province a!<o required 
iverbaulio" On the recommendations of the 
C alcutta Universitv Comrois«iOD, the «m 
vctsitics ui other provinces have either been 
lemodelled or newlj oiganircd But the 
Unucrgitj of Calcutta coutinued to be where 
it had been It was expected that the new 
legi«la*’ive council would take up the question 
and reform this seat of learning But twelve 
■years of the new regime have rolled by 
without bringing anj statutory change lo the 
organization of the University As (he subject 
was a controv er'ial one the Council thought 
it prudent not to take it up Two non ofiicial 
’Bills introcluceti in 19^2 were given «nch a 
cold reception that their authors withdrew 
them without further ceremonv This attitude of 
■the council to an uigent question of educational 
orgamzatiou only establishes the reputation 
of the council for tardine®® It thought it 
right not to do anything at all rather than 
pass a hasty, ill digested legislation which 
might do more harm than good to the 
Univer«it\ The attitude of moderation and 
compromise which was noticeable in the 
tenancy legislation of 19‘’S had aJ o been 
earlier brought out into relief when the 
Calcutta ’Municipal Bill was on the anvil 


of the Council The Bill almost broke down 
on the rock of AIo“lcm representation The 
joint electorate that was provided for m the 
Bill was unacceptable to tho "Moslem members 
in tho Council and tho separate representation 
which they demanded was most unwelcome to 
the "Minister in charge. Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjoa A deadlock was created, the 
council came to an 7>npas‘ic At this juncture, 
tho late Mr Langford James came to the 
front with a proposal of compromise The 
ohvc branch thus holdout was accepted both 
by the Minister and the Aloslom members 
The Calcutta Municipal Act wcut into the 
statute book with the blessings of all the 
groups in the council chamber 

In all controversial subjects, the Council 
thus acted with fairness and caution If the 
past IS an index of the future, the vested 
interests stand in no danger at the hands 
of a UDi camera! legislature Besides, the 
assembly proposed for Bengal m the "\S bite 
Paper would be such an evenly balanced body 
with every group economic, political and 
social, separately represented that there will 
be Uttle opportunity for any subversive 
meaMirc being introduced without sustaiued 
opposition from one «vde or another of the 
Houee A legislative aS'cmbly as that 
planned for Bengal cannot but be a potent 
ia«trumeDt of tardine«s’ and delay Ills 
Majesty's Government ogam «eGin to belittle 
the value of the 'elect committees as moderat 
iDg and revising bodies when thej propose 
a second chamber to net as a check upon the 
first Ev*»rv measure of any significance 
should after introduction in the as cmbly be 
circulated for opinion This wav the afTected 
interests will have ample opportumtv for 
voicing forth their opinions on the provi ions 
of the proposed legislation Sev tral months 
later when these opinions are in, the Bill 
should be 'ent to a “elect committee for 
scrutiny and detailed examination and modi- 
fication On this committee «hould be 

represented all the different grojps and 
iutere«ts in the legi latu’^o The Bill 

examined and amended by this body will 
lo“e much of its parti“an character and meet 
to a coD'iderable extent the demands of true 
piblic opinion Many of the controv er“ial 
measures tackled bv the Bengil legi lative 
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touncil wore subjected witli considerable 
profit to tins procedure Henceforward it 
nn\ bo definitely laid down that all the 
mensures which miy c\oho some control ersy 
should be first circulated for opinion ind 
then submitted to a select committee for 
detailed examination The potentialities of 
such committees as revising and improving 
organs arc being appreciated by all statesmen 
intheA\ost It is time that the adaocates 
of a second chamber in this province should 
put more emphasis on the circulation and 
select committee stages and if after ten years 
they do not find them Bufficient for healthy 
legislation, they will be at liberty to agitate 
for a second chamber In the meantime 
they should allow the iini camcral experiment 
to continue 

The cl arapions of a second chamber 
appear, in tlicir enthusiasm for a double 
barrelled legislature, to haac forgotten the 
power of veto which is being given to the 
Go\ornor and in some ca'ses to the Goaernor 
General by tlic Constitution Act This power 
IS meant to be exercised and whenever some 
legislation not in the interests of the province 
IS undertaken in a fit of temper by the 
legislative assembly, it is sure to be turned 
down by the bead of the province So long 
as this veto power of the Governor will 
continue to bo real and will bo exercised evert 
over the head of the responsible ministers, 
the second chamber even if otherwise 
necessary, will be a «sele«s addition to the 
legislative machinery 

There may be scope for a second chamber 
when the lower house is so overwhelmed with 
irorli 1“! to i}Ot find time to discuss 
important problems of the country In a 
country hke England the pressure of 
work in the House of Commons is so great 
that some important debates on foreign 
policy may be held to the advantage of the 
nation in the House of Lords Some minor 
Bills again may be introduced in this cham 
ber and detailed discussions thereon for 
which the lower IJoiisc can spare no time 
may also be undertaken there In a province 
like Bengal however, the duties of the Jcgis 
lature cannot be expected to be very oncrons 
iMnny of the functions of government which 
are of a complicated nature and mvito the 


greatoat amount of attention from the public 
Will be vested in tho federal legislature and 
the assembly at Calcuttn will have nothing 
to do with tbem In their absence, the 
provincial legislature will not have a burden 
of responsibility beyond the capacity of one 
House to discharge at ease One of tlic mam 
ailments assigned by the Bryce Conference 
for the continuance, though in a shrivelled 
and attenuated form, of the IlugUsli second 
chamber cannot, therefore, be cited in fav our 
of the introduction of an upper Hou^c in 
Bengal with similar powers and authority 
The second chamber that fias been 
proposed in the M’hite Paper is intended to 
be an arsenal of delay A measure passed 
by the lower House roust be submitted to 
the upper chamber for reconsidoration and 
revision It will there be subjected to fre«l! 
discussion and scrutiny The Legislative 
Council will not, of course, differ much in 
respect of the character of its composition 
from the assembly There are advocates 
of bi coroeralism who expected that it would 
be constituted on a non communal basis and 
would be an effective antidote to the com 
iDunal proclivities of the lower house They 
have, however, been sorely disappointed The 
principles which underlie the composition 
of the assembly have also been accepted as 
the basis on whicli the legislative council is 
to be set up The different communal and 
racial groups are to be represented in tie 
upper house practically in the same proper 
tion as in the lower chamber But although in 
respect of coiumimalisin, the two houses ma> 
see eye to eye, othcnviso they may be imbued 
mth idcat The propert} 9ualifica 

tions of the candidates and voters will be 
higher for the legislative council and ten 
out of its sixty seven members will be 
nominated by tho Governor This House 
may consequently be expected to be more- 
conservative than the assembly Thus the 
very fact that a measure must run the 
gauntlet m both the chambero will make 
for delay, even If the upper House after 
discussion accepts the bill as it has come 
out of the lower body Bat if wo take into 
consideration the fact that the council vnll 
be more conservative in oiiflook, we may 
expect that many of the controversial bills 
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■will be amended and mitenalK modified b> 
the upper House The bills thus imended 
and modified will come in for fresh consi 
dention in the Assembly and if it rejects 
the amendments, a deadlock will ensue, the 
way out of which i 3 the joint session of the 
two Houses to be called after at least three 
months b) the Governor E\ en in the 
existing uni camera! legislature it has been 
found to be exceedingly difficult to have a 
new law passed on a controversial subject 
If now another chamber is set up to criticize, 
to modify and to reject the measures accepted 
by the Assembly, that -will practically amount 
to a permanent veto upon all healthy 
changes The last twelve j ears in Bengal 
have been a period of stagnation All reform 
has been held oicr for financial stringency 
If this proMDce is to march with the time 
and 18 not to lag behind the other provinces of 
India in economic improvement and cultural 
progress, the next ten years must be devoted 
to constructive legislation on a laige scale 
But if a second chamber is now sot up, that 
will be an obstacle to the passing of these 
necc® 8 ary laws and will consequently be » 
menace to the progress of the province 

The additional expenditure that the 
establishment of the upper House will involve 


should also set people a thinking In these 
lean years, when for want of niouej so manj 
necessary reforms art being postponed from 
jear to year, it will be a criminal follj to 
undertake fresh expenses for the working of 
a second legislative chamber The establish- 
ment charges of the council and the travelling 
and halting allowances of its members will 
make quite a hea\j toll upon the none too- 
long purse of the Bengal Government That 
bv itself should cool the enthusiasm of the 
bi cameralists 

It Is time that the people of Bengal 
should speak with one voice against the 
attempt to foist upon tins provnnee an insti 
tution that has been experimented and found 

TvaTiVoig ail xAhiCT parts lA Vuewtu’i'l Tne 

less wc take to the cast off clothes of other 
peoples, the better certainly for oai future 
Mahatma Gandhi as the accredited spokca- 
man of the Indian National Congress placed 
bim«elf in opposition at the second Bound 
Table Conference even to the proposal of n 
bi camcral legislature at the centre If a 
second chamber is useless in the eyes of the 
Indian people in the central legislature, how 
much more useless it will be in a provincial 
government ' 


RUSTOMJI COWASJI 

The Pir-?! MErciiAar vsd PHrt^THTorisr or Calcutta 
Bi JOGESH C BAGAE 


T UL Par Is are known all over the world as 
an enterpn mg and commercial race Wealth 
and pro perity have followed them every 
where India ns she is today owes not a li^o 
^ Ihe zealous mdu try of the Par is The 
Parsis of Bombaj are noted not only for 
commerce and induetrj but for education liberal 
Uy and philanthropy as well There was a 
tarsi gentleman m Cilcutta a century ago who 
rorapares favourably with his brother Pareis of 
Bombav He carried on trade in the and 
like the Parsis of Bombay took an active part 
in the public affairs of the city 


Though originally m inhabitant of Bombay, 
Rnstomii Cowasji settled m Calcutta and started 
bnsmes:, there even before IS"*! It appears 
from a notice in the Samar/iar Darpan 
of November 17, 16*1 that Rustomji Cowa=ji 
a partner in the firm of Rustomjee Byramjee* 
Company in Calcutta severed connection with it 
on November 14 and started a company after 
hia own name A friend of Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Ra«toni]i co-operated with him in public 


• Bfotherof Rustomp Cowasp who died in Bombay 
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pre-^ume tint Riistoinj! win coniipctcl with it 
for 11 Jonff time t proprietor nnd mile a 
name m tint capicitv IWiu^i, m n wettinff ot 
the proprietors ot the hink he! 1 on tiio 14th 
Jul> ItvU we find him electel to the respon“ihle 
po’^t of director* Information about hia 
uctiMtiog for the bank nt that time is very 
measrru But it is nlmittel on all hinds tint 
the Union Bitik prospered greith during thn 
time and became the iir^t bank m the Enst 
Uustomji mint hive resifpieJ after Romt yeirs 
For TIk Irirnd of Indtn notice 1 his re-election 
to its directorate on the IGth Tuly, 18P m its 
i-nie of the 2lsl Tulj ltu'=tomji gave up the 
po«t in favour his son Manockji Bmtomp 
m 184-1 Tlu tomji remained one of the biggest 
ohireholders of the bank 

Owing to intrigues of inlercstel parties 
including its ruropenn directors the bank bad 
to piss through many a storm till it collapsed 
in fStf? fn the hiff yearly meeting of its 
proprietors held on the 15th Tinuary 181S the 
winding up of the bank wis resolve! upon The 
immediate cause of the crash a certamed m the 
meeting was that (1) ninety lakhs of its capital 
was invested in properties some of which were 
acknowledged even by the directors not to be 
worth a tenth of their cost (’) nearly siity 
lakhs of rupees bad been surrendered to two 
houses which were on the verge of bankruptcy 
for the previous two or three months + 

In tho®e dajs when the banking system was in 
Its infancy and the law with regard to it very 
elastic, shareholders of a bank were always held 
reaponsible for its failure. Creditors could sue 
for the real zntion of their amount any and 
ever) sharehollcr individuallj or collectively 
lienee the solvent shareholders were always 
the worst victim® llu«tomji had to relinquish 
hi® all for the «itisfacton of creditors claims 
Once a merchant prince he wa» rwluccd to a 
street beggir after tl d cra«h He prove! a 
martyr to the cau«e 

It appears from 77 c Calcutta Conner (January 
17 1R3S) that Rurtomji was al o a proprietor of 
the Bank of Bengd 


A SuirBuiuicr 

%ip building was a lucrative business m the 
early nineteenth century and t! e Pafis of 
Boinbaj took to it in right earnest. Ku«tom]i 
Cowa«]i turnel to it in 1S.37 The Docking 
Company was e«tnfah'*{ipd in Calcutta at a meeting 
hell on January IG lsl7 Ru«tomji nnd his 
«econd son Manoekji Rustomji wore its prmc pal 
partner® nnd the former was apiointcd Secretary 
Ku®lomii mvitwl the f r t anna i! mectm" of tho 
Company dn Feb 1 He got tho Khilirpur 

an 1 Salkm dock® purcliasctl at siv I »khs of 


The Ca}e ttc tlmDhj 1 m rnai I'i'M 
7/f Trier 1 of India Ja narv ‘X> IMS. 


rupee® Some of Ins ship® an I some others of 
tho Carr Tagore an I Co were built in the’o 
docks One of Ins ship® hustomji Cocatji wa 
\en beautiful nnd built at the khiJirpur dock 
with skill hy ;i Par®i ship bud ler Dhunjeebov 
Rustomji Under his management the Docking 
Compan} floiiri«!icd 77c Inenl of Inda 
(Oct 2C 1813) offered the fohowing coinircnts 
on the 13th h ilf yearly meeting of the Docking 
Company 

The 13tli half yearly meeting of the Dockiog 
Company was held at the office of the '^retarr 
Rostomjee Cowas^ee Fsijr To all appearance th s 
is the most flourishing company in Calcutta. It 
works with a capital of about six lakhs pays its 
Bceretaries, as it is said 2000 Topees a month, and 
IS yet able to divide a profit of shUmi per cent 
Therc were eight gentfemen present and it was 
unaa moualy resolved that the accounts were verv 
satisfactory 

Tiasiom/i re'Vffnad k/a p4>‘‘t <?/ ^rotary to the 
Compnny in Afarcli 1817* 


A Siiipowvrr 

Ru®teinji Cowiuji was al o a prominent hip- 
owner in his day ^\o have already noticed 
him as the principal partner of the Coira^j* 
Famitf which was hunched in December 
By tins time he di solved the Ru tomji Turner 
nn I Co and started another m the name of 
Rustomji Cowa«ji and Company with bta second 
son ^fanocLji Rustomji v a partner 7hn 
company was solely devote 1 to «I ippmg bu me s 
It own^ ibout forty ship® Pennehan 1 Mitn 
gave a list of twenty one of them t rhe»e 
«bip3 were engaged in carrying on trade between 
CalcutLo, Claims. Ceylon Bombay ®ingapur 
China and Melbourne S 

The ceremony of launching those ship® wi® 
noticed in contemporary newspaper® TJje®e 
accounts give us nn insight into the character of 
ibe ship the high qualities of their 1 udder® nnl 
Uie nature of the social intercourse between 
Indian and Luropean® obtaining nt that time 
K..stom](s «hips were of n inucli better tvpe 
than nio®t other® Tie Trirnd of India (Dec. I'’ 
lf39) wrote 

71 e JlH'domj} Corae>i which ws® launched al 
Kiddcrpore in Juh last has establ shed a character 
for sntUng which few even of the clippers have 
attained ®he armed at Macao on the 5th of 
October after a passage of only eleven days from 
*5 npapore ®hc lias beaten the Sr Ihl card Pt/an 
the best of the clipper® su day® in th passflge 
from Singnjxirc 

Ru«toinj 9 si I ® wtre not only engiged m 
IraJc Init flboiit liilf of them wove rbarlcrcd by 
the British Government from 1^0 onwanU for 


• Tie /Vicnf of India Alarch '’o lbl7 
t Tie \aU lol Maija tne for tpri! and ^Ia' 1S)*S. 
% Tie Ida Reneie for December 3*^10 p ol 
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wu purpo»e-< m the fli-'t* The Gaicontn n «liip 
o! Ili’nmji wi-« (lutrojel tn iho Chinn \Vftr 
Son 0 of lu9 ehipH to enrr^ mnil'» Wtwpon 
different pnrf-* of the Ca^t. The ('Qlriillt Conner 
(FM« !"», I's}'') nrot' to the effect thnl the 
(of'ivji Fnmily Imd brought the ennton mmh up 
to laniinrj Tlefrtnil of Inli^ of Jnlj I 
lS-17 uroto 

\\ e Lave reeeiTCil our files of Msantins 
joumnli to the Jml June by the Pnefomjt OietUft 
Soni'* o! the-o ship*! were !vl*o hirtal lot fend 
ing Indnn hbourers to the Alnuntiui idand-T 
lb mg n prominent shipowner, Hu^omji 
(^wn*;! wna con'idereil nn experl in nU mMler* 
concerning shipping The route to the Weal ne 
Suez was Ji'COTirr*! h) this time ]fu«ton)]i 
Cown»ji Bwnrhnnath Tngore Motda^ Seal, lUm 
Comul Sen nnd nine Curopeana starU-il a coni 
panj calle<l the "Preciirior Scheme Committee" 
Its ohjeot was to engage steam Te«<cl3 to cjitt) 
mails between ®uez nnd Calcutta. About three- 
fourths of the fharos hal l»ecn (li®po«<?<l of bj 
Mareh ISIJ But the lloalmg of the IVnin'uW 
nnd Oriental Steam Jsavig-tlion Company under 
the auspicis of the East India (oinpanj to entry 
mail* orr*both rile, of *uei Iorfe<l the committee 
to abandon lU projects 

The int*oductiou of «teani tc««cl* into the nrer 
aj'tem of li-ngal nnd \.pj>or Inlia owo<l much to 
tne genius of Ku*tt>mji Cown*ii. Thirty promi 
nent Indian nnd Eiirope-tns met in the Town 
Hall of Cilcutta on Feo ISU nnd appointoi 
a pro7i«ioual committee of ten por«ona to draft 
a pro*p«tus for an inland steam narigntion 
company Bu*totnit was a member of ibis com 
mitto' On the Stii Maj of the «amc year a 
public meeting was conrcncl m the Town Ilnll 
to mtify the prospectus fmmol by the committee 
At this meeting th" “Indian Gencrol ‘•team 
"NaTigation Company” was declirp'l open 
Ilu»tomji Cowa*ji wn« the only Indian clecicl 
to th( boarl of directors’* 


\ SotllL IlrTOPJIbK 

It IS now clear that Rustomp Cowa-ay was a 
leading merchant of his times We now take 
un the 0 ‘her phases of his life Ilis 
philanthropy and miblic activities m matters 
'•ocinl political ana intellectual were of far 
reaching cliaracter 

Ru tomji was far m advance of hi« age. The 
Hindus wer? averse to sea going Though the 
Par IS are a «e3fanng race, their women folk had 
imbibetl the aversion of the Hindu® and it wa® 
not cu«tomar} for them to embark on a «ca 


’ Gilcutla Old and '\ur, 1907 p "Ca 
1 The J-eieiul of India ‘March 0 ISll and n 
^Eattcm Star Feb 20 

\Th>‘ fn^nd of Itdia Dec 14 im Proceeding 
Of the bteam Memorial Jteetin'r 
^ •• Tie tnenl of India May 16 ia44 


aojagi It na« due to the reforming zeal of 
Ilu«tomji that the women of hi® fainiij coiill 
come down to C iVutla by 'in a® early iis IKi^ 
The ndvanctsl Pre'S of Bombay ami Calcutta 
hailed this boll ®ten with jO) On the 
departure of the family, The Gn eUc 

(July IC, wrote 

Ooc Parsec fnend® who hive so long been 
fotcmo«t amon,, the natires of this country m 
evctything connected with commercial cnlcri>ri®e 
ate now aliout to set an example in what ma\ at 
fim airtt be considered a partly domestic matter 
but which will m all probability in its cltcrior 
nwnits from throwing aside the trammels of ancient 
■wiadiccs m«n the production of iingnUrTbanccs 
The lady of lluaioujec Cowasj(« the distingOLsncd 
and libcml minded merchant of Calcatta, is nbont 
to tail from ftomtiay (or that port in a few dav* 
accompnnictl by th" wife of hw son and a cortct,o 
of female attendants, lo thooc who remember that 
but a fiw years ago no larsec female of respect 
ability would proceed cren to the Deccan the 
contemplated Inp of lhe"e fair voyagers will niFord 
such food lor spccuLation upon the rapid ch.angc 
which the march of opinion has idTcctcd 
'vtwMc/mr n-irjwm of Aiigu®t IS, ISIS 
welcomed the nmvnl of Ru«tomji 9 family m 
the following terms 

We are happ> to hear that the lady of our 
worthy citizen l.usiomiee (Uowtujre F^nr has |ast 
arrivtu by tea fiom Itoabay The ladies among 
the I’aisces hare the same aversion to going on 
board ship which the Hindoo and Slahomcuan 
ladies feel This ihcrelore is the first instance in 
which the tyranny of custom has been overcome 
think that Piisiomiec dc**aTe« great credit 
(or the boldness with which he has hroicen through 
this pcroiciona custom 

Kit tomji gave every ficilitj to the women 
of hi® family to rcbnqui»h iVio purdik nnd mix 
with men Vir Ett^ltahman (April 10, iS«»2j, 
in the obituary notice of Ru«tomji f^wn ji, 
laid special stre*® on this n«pect of bis character 
It wrote 

Jie breaking through the restraints usual 
among his countrymen did not hesilale to nlroduce 
the ladica of his family to his guests among whom 
the Governor C encral has more lhan once b«n 
Vresaat 


A Patton ot Lt tr-Niso 
Elko his eldest brother Frimji Cowa ji of 
Bombay, Ru tomji Lowasji allied hims^f with 
educational movement® IVilbam illierforce 
Bird acting Governor General, abolished slavery 
m India in l&ll He did much for the 
di®«emiaation of learning among the tieopl<> To 
commemoruto his departure ‘The Bird Testimonial 
Committee’ was formed Its object was to devise 
■ways and means for the propagation of education 
Ru»toinjv Cowasji gat on the committee and 
assisted its work with his mature experience, tict 
and mtcliigence IVe find him again attending 
a special function at the Hindu College (Oct 0, 
1S44) when, medals were distributed to Arjm 
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Chandn Basu> Rajnaram Bnsu and I«!frar 
Chandra Mitra for proficiency m 
literature 

Ilustomji Cowasji encouraged scientific 
education The Sambai Bhaslar of April 7 
18lG wrote to the following: eflect * 

We cannot say too much of the merits of 
Eustomn Cowasji The canal on the other aide of 
the Dahii Road ^he Upper Circular Road] 
which owes its existence to his munificence 
IS now adorning the city Besides he has done 
many good works, especially he has now awarded 
gold medals to the students ol the Medical 
College. Ereryone will, therefore, congratulate 
him on this nohte action of his 
In memory of Dwarkanath Tafroro the 
‘Bwirknnath Tagore Endowment iSind' wss 
opened in 181G to give cultural and techmcM 
education to a fixed number of boys m the 
University College of London Ru tomji Cowasu 
was one of the trustees of tlie Fund which 
included eminent officials and non olficmh 

The Agncultuml nnd IlortiouUunl ‘Society 
was formed by the Rev William Circy m the 
early nineteenth century to provide facilities for 
the improvement of ognculture of the country 
Ilustomp'g connection with the eociotv dated from 
1837, nrul we have it on the authoritt of Tean 
chand Mitra that ho was one of its Vice-Prcsi 
denH Rustomji contributed lihendiy to the 
society When the aocietj faded to nuet its 
share of expenses m budding the Metcalfe Hall 
Us permanent abode, Ru«toniji esme to its aid 
The ^VlCHd of In ho (Xov 20 ImIM reported 
tlio matter as follows 

At the Iflbt meeting of the AcricuUurtl aoeiftfy 
it was announced that two of its members lUjah 
Buttchurn Gho'd and Babo Ramgopal OUo«e had 
ngreed to advonco each the sura ot l0ft> Ks and 
Dr nufflisglc and Ruslomfce WP It ifxrw 

each for two years nithoui interest to assiH the 
societv in linuidating its ahare of iho debt on the 
Jlefcalfe llail The secretary was then authorised 
to borrow (be remaining sum on a deposit of 
Company s paper The«c various saras will be 
graduallv repaid Out of the additional aiibscnplious 
imfu incJirafasl fui-'mbeftf njcerrffy agreed to 
Pcarichand Mitra savs that Uu«tora)i lent the 
Focictv Rs IflOO but never realircd it* 

Ru«tomji Coaasji was n «Hh«cnbtr member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1811 to 181S 
ills Pon, Mnnockji Rjstomji, was cleelcl a 
jnembcT of Ibo Socisty in 1818. 

The fund for the e«t.ahli«hmcnt ol tho 
Oileutta I’ublic Library (predecessor of the Imperial 
Libnry of C.ilcutt.»l was o]>ened in 1835 
ilustomp contributed Its 200 

\ l’inLASTiinori«T 

Thr Fiijhfhman of Al ril 10, 18'i2 observed 
RiiMomj’e was «atremfly Iib"ral while he had 
the means and there must be many yet Iiriog 


• 7le Artlionet t/TOdiiwe for llay 1*^08. RuatomIS 
Cowasp (’) r iri. 


who bare felt bis kinJncus when it was of th' 

utmost value to them 

We learn of his acts of philanthropy 

from «on temporary papers He sifhaenb«'l 

handsomely to the famine fund organizcil 
for the relief of the Cuttack people m l&il W'e 
again find him taking an active part in giiing 
relief to the famme-stricken people of the 
Western provincos m 1833. Rustomji collect'd 
subscriptions oa his own initiative tins line 
his contribution amounting to a thousind rupees 
to it His chanties were not confineil to the 
land of his birth He subscribed to the ^siiigpo 
Missionary Hospital in China m 1814 Irclaucl 
was faced with a terrible famine m ISlu. 
Representative Indians and Europeans of Calcutta 
formed themselves into a committee in order to 
provide relief for the dutre-scA Rustomji 
CowA3]i was a member of this conmitlee aul 
(lid for the relief of the frtsb people ns much ai 
he could from -uch a distance 

What Rustomji did for the improvement o£ 
the city of bis adoption will be di«cu«sod later 
I only refer to his endeavours for «upplving 
water to the people of eastern Calcutta Stnihsi 
Dhtsktr, a rcrniciilar ilaiJi of Cilcntta,*' m iM 
Issue of 2nd Justin 1251 B S wrote 

What llusiomji Bihu i« doing by the eastm 
side of the Dthii Road ^YlIl not bo czlinguisaci 
«o long ns Caleutis lasts No one dared to begin 
ihe work as it weul 1 entail Isrgo expense. Hut 
Rusioisji lUbu, not evtn being nseed has come 
forward to perform It. JIc saw for « long lim* 
ibst the ppople in the neighbaurhooi of the roal 
euff red from want of water Ife Ihcrehn hs* 
commenced the digging of n cinifl along th* 
eastern SI L of ihe itiitakktiana Road ft wui 
stand as a memonai to Uustoraji Jtibn The 
peopk will dcrire b nefit from it and sing hts 
praise for generations to come 
Ru^toTiji Cowasji crcctel a firo temple at 20; 
Doomtallah (now Etri btrcct) fir lus Paru 
brethren of CalcuttL Siwia^/nr Dirpin of 
March 23 1839 wrolo 

We learn from the public papers that Itiislonjce 
Ctwwvww bv» jwrofcitw a Isrpo phi of 

ground in Doouitadah, on whii’h it Is his intiiibot 
10 erect a largetemplc for Lis own Parsec sect, who 
are worshippers of fire. 

The ceremony of it* do'licilion was perforincil 
on the ICA Sopleinber, 1R.5J 

A r«/i M> or Till J\o(-)n 
Ru'tomjl Cowaoji endenrcl hmn If to the 
people ot Bengal In bis work* of eharitv nn 1 
public good nil i won (he tide of ‘R(i«Wnipv Bihu’ 
from them Ho belpol tlie poor hut Ins pliilan 
lliropy was not of nil onlinnry lypt lie always 
wanlM to remove the ciuso of the di«trcss of 
tho people The District ClnnUble Soi ic!y of 
C«Icutta, therefore. proMl"!! n indium for In* 
woA according to his lithts 

“nua Mcicty WHS instituted fn IH-iO for (ot 
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relief of the poor ChTi«tiins of Calcutta. Public 
opinion demanded inclusion of the poor 
mtiTPs n? irell into the scheme of its relief work 
The society recon titated and took m re- 

pre-enfitives of the people of Gilcutti Ku tomji 
OiiTi ]i beenme one of its Vice Pre idents since 
he joined it early in 1S33 The Committee for 
the Relief of the >fttive poor’ e<-tabli bed 

this year under the au pices of the ‘ociety for 
the proper ndniini®tration of relief antongr the 
poor m iveo of Cilcutta Ru tom)i was a 
member of this committee nl o The oc»et> 
divile<i the citv into twelve di trie* each of 
which was under the «upervi lOn of two or more 
of ita member They were calJeil visitors 
Rii tomji was one uch vi itor an! a dutncl* 
in central Cilcutta wa^ placeil umlir hi* 
charge Ve find Calciitti split up into new 
divisions in Ir-lfi an! Ru tomji Ccw«*ji ekcteil 
a VI itor m the 'outhern divi lon 

Collection of (ua 1 and di tribution of them 
among the poor eon titutel the prinierv function 
of the society The iiitive c nimiuee perceive I 
from the very leginning that paiment m ah 
hal no pe raareiil «alutarv effect on the r 
They therefore started a inoverient even in 0 e 
earlv thirties to erj lore belter avenues of a 1 
mint«tering relief It tranipire"* from a peech 
of Dwarkanalh Tngcre in a or the Society 

on tl e 30lh April 1S40 that the Indian memhet 
had re olved m a meeting to e«tabii h an alni« 
hou e where tho poor an I the de iitute woul I 
reei’e and work lor their *uh i teme He nJ o 
ftd led that ^^ollhl ^eal had offered land for the 
purpo e and fJu«tomji Consji come forward to 
Dear all the expense® of the tiled hou es lo be 
built there The «ociety however took up 
the n alter into it* hands in IMO It appointel 
a “pecnl committee of eleven members to 
coire pon I with the Government in order lo 
induce lie latter to pas the V8gr*Dt \ct 
(meant for the arrest an 1 putting together of 
the vagrants) and help the erection of the 
\.lms Hou e Ru«tomji 03wa*ji wa« a mem 
ber of this committee The Govemnieot 

propr ed by an act to punish tho«e who 

won'll eiu e the greate t annoyance lo the 
people Tho committee remon trated that a 
part al act of this nature woul 1 be of no avail 
to the 'society in its work of permanent relief 
It woull be almo t impossible to di tingui b 
tho'd who can ed greater swinoyince from tho"e 
who caiisetl le * 

The Government coull not xesi t the demand. 
Thei pa ed the ‘Vagrant Act on ^ov ^ 
ISIO and male a gift of the plot 31 Amherst St 
for tV furtherii'ce of ’he **00 ety «> object 
Ru tomji Cowa ji gave R ‘’000 for the con«tru" 


• BonneJed on the south ba the Jann Bazar 

street north bv the Bowbazsr and tbe 1 a takkbana 
ct east by the (.itcqWt Road and west bv the 
oirand Road 


tion of thi* Alms House Besides occasional help 
he enbscribed R» 200 annually to the Society 
Tlie Di tnct ChanLable *^001617 al o maintained 
n kper asylum Ru tomji 3 contribution to it 
de erves mention '•a/nafhar Larpan of 
^farch 16, I'vdO wrote 

%e have been oblgmgly loforraed that 
Daboo 'I ittcl ill *'eal has bestowed a parcel of land 
in Mitraput for the Leper Asjlura and that 
I Ustomjcc Co rasjee Ls |r has offered to build the 
huts for the purpo e • 

\ Crn7L\ ov Mfan Ciia 

Rustctnji contribution to the improvement 
of Ciliutd c nnot be over-c timated iiled huts 
street tanka drainage hospital ferrj system 
etc bear te tiiiiony to liis love of tie place and 
the jeople even to this div Jio narrative of 
Rustoniji-. lilec n be complete unle 9 his activities 
m thi fiel I are referre I to 

Cilcutta on 1 a ni-tonety for dicie faith 
a» I m aritan conditions a hundred jears ago 
^ver onlcbofen vied with each other in. levying 
a htvvv toll of live* every year So with a vier 
to j covidiiig ready relief for the «uflentig people 
the "Nat vo Ho pitfil of Dharmetil appointed 
a ub-<omiinttce to devi e nays and means for 
the e labii hment of i fever lio pital in the, centre 
of tho c ty To popularize this object the 
sub-comiiiitue held a public meet ng m the 
Town Hali on June lb, lb3o Pu tomji Cowasji 
Attended it and gave three ibou '■ncl rupees to 
the fun I klong with other leaders of the 
nit VC community who ol 0 subscribe I hand ome 

S he WA. taken on the mb committee Tho 
overnnicnt of ihe day in June 1836 on being 
ipproiched by it «atl that they would recognize 
tl IS a« 1 coinnmtee of their own provided the 
latter «o wtlened its scope as to include all 
matters pert untog to the welfare of the city and 
agreed to tike two government nominees on the 
committee J* expert The committee con ented 
nod remodelled in this light at once sgj tp 
work This committee came to be known as 
‘‘The Fever Hospital and Municipal Lnquiry 
cooviiuttee Foe tlw» sak/* of ciuvetueuce tiwi 
committee divided itself into three subcommittee 
their duties being thus apportioned The tir=t 6ul>- 
comrailtee took charge of framing a plan of 
city management and tixition the charge of 
inve tigating the 'amtary state of Calcutta 
and Its suburbs together with sugge lion of loctd 
improvements devclveil on the 'econd «ub 
committee while the third was entrusted with 
the e tflbli hment of a fever hospital Rustomji 
Cowa ji was n member of the parent body as 
well Is of tbe 'econd sub-coinrautee Though a 
member of the second 'iib-committee his aivice 
wis sought by other two sub-cotnmilteea also 


• Use reports of Ihe 1) tnct Charitable Society of 
Cjdcutts have mostly iurni bed materia) for this 
chapter ^ 
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und Jim su"f:c3tion9 were conaiilered appropriate 
nna pnctit'il ant! incorporated in tlie decision 
they reneho«l 

1 ire broke out ol! and on m April and May 
in CUcuttft und hundreds of huts uere burnt to 
nshes, rendering the inmates homeless and 
de'^tjfuto Tho 1 irst Snb-conimittee set to 
in\o^tigata the causes of and suppot reme«lns 
for such outbreaks An estimate of the ravapes 
done by hre will not be out of plnco here Uht 
committee found after mvestipition that between 
January and Maj of 18J7 fifteen per cent of 
the huts of Calcutta were rcluccd to ashes, and 
one-eighth of the total in April onlj Rustoinji 
pave evidence twice in May of tho «ame year 
before the committee He emphasized therein 
the necessity of excavating a line of tinks m 
the locahtj susceptible to fire and compelling 
the people to build tile I instead of straw huts 
In this conntchon he ohserred 

Having been present at several of the late fires 
that have devastated the city 1 beg to lay before 
the meeting a statement of tacts that came under 
my personal observation Dunng the great fire 
that extended all along tho Upper Circntar Road 
I parlicularlv noticed the scarcity of water There 
being fell u any tanks lu the vicinity of the fire, 
the consequence was that there was nothing to 
check the fury of the (lames which went on con 
Burning eveiT hut and building iti the way with 
fearful rapidity 

So he recommended 

that a hne of deep large tanka should be imnie- 
distelj dug at convenient dutanccs all along the 
Upper Circular Road where water is more scarce 
than any other part of the town The ground 
mi^bt now !)<* purchased at moderate prices before 
the proprietors have time to erect new huts on the 
site of tho«c burnt down 1 think the goaemment 
ought to bear expense but as an inducement for 
them to come forward I will undertake if Govern 
ment will buy the ground to excavate at my own 
expense four large tanks between the Boitaconnab 
Alirzapore and M'anicktollah and I am sure that 
many rich landholders will readily do as much or 
more in other parts of the town 
Mustomp Lcrwnsji was Tiot n man to wart and 
see what the Government would do He hfm 
self had many tanks excavated m his land 
nt hi3 own expense. In connection with 
tho question of excavation of tanks which nro*^ 
m the second sub-committee ho said 

I have made a good many tanks m diflermt 
places ID my own ground in CalcuttA. and con 
scquputly have considerable exjienenee m this 
matter 

Fires had been fiequenl in Bombay and 
Malros. But since ISOo they became score© ns 
tileil huts were introduced there Tho contention 
that tile 1 huts uo le«s healthy than stnw huts 
dll not stand Because in ihoso two cities 
people dll not BufiVr more from di«ca«oa «mce 
ISO > Jlu^toinji Cowns]! argued on this bno 
from hiB pcr«onnl rxpdncuce of thoBo ploces and 


conMitoci the comniittc* of Iht neci «“itv of 
building tiled huts Jliistom}i while stressing th s 
point nils not however oblnious of the mi«enihle 

S light of the poor folk A committee with 
lustomp Cowftsji Dnarkinalh Tagore and 
others was formid to help the people nitSi 
neceeeto landh to buiW tiled hut lla tom t 
(s>ntributcd Ks lUCM) to the fund oi>ened for 
this purpose * 

Rustomji’s work ns ti member of the ectond 
0 ub cocnmittco was not le^s important. 
Rustomji Cowflsji and Sir John Peter Grant, 
JasUce ot tho Supreme Court both member’ 
of tins committee, tisited the native part of the 
toVn, Ascertained its msanihiry condition and 
submitted a report to the mam body 

The second sub<ommittoe perceived that the 
general health nnd condition of the citj wouli 
never be improved so long iis this state of 
things continued They suggested openin'* of 
wide roj Is nnd eic-uation of tanks throughout 
the city For free lUr nnd pure drinking water 
are the tno first requisites to ensure a heallliy 
existence When the question of cxpen«ee afO»t 
Ru»tom)i oflerel practical suggestions He ''ll! 
that the money laid out by the Stale 
acquirement of land would he amply repaid The 
Acquireil plots on the high road would give 
about double the cost of purchase inasmuch ns 
tbcir demand would be very great Reginlinj’ 
mnks Uustomps ndtico was also sohciteU 
Tanks m his opinion mu«t be thirty instead of 
twenty feet deep Otherwise, water wouli g® 
down to the bottom m the hot seison, thus 
frustrating the very purpose for which they 
were made Ihc committee accepted his sugge* 
tions 

fbo Ihiril sub-committco proposed and all 
the members of the main body eoucurred, that 
the nniount collected for the c®tabli«hnient ot 
the Fever Hoipital siiould bo male over to 
tho Council of Cducat on The ho pital ws’ 
established on Bent. 30 ISIS H has since Icon 
attache I to the Goaemment "Melical College ot 
C\\cwkta The vwwviwt. ce cow adevcl sonw other 
queatfoos aflicting the life ati 1 property ol the 
people. In those ilays the ferry «J “tem over the 
Ganges was very defective There were no fiieu 
ffhoto eitlior to land or to moor Iwats when 
wre tlicrcfore often sunk wilfully by boatmeiu 
and the belongings of pa’seng rs were robhc'* 
Rn«tomji •uiggeste 1 tint over nnl above hsing 
ferry boats should bo numbered ©w* 
registered, an 1 the name of the owner together 
with the number of passengers it was perinittcl 
to carry, should bo painted m legible chiirncier« 
on some conspicuous part of lii boat It wouH 
also be provide 1 that leavy fines might lx 
stiingentlv ciiforci 1 bo its should be clas'ine«l 
an t tlie rate of hire fixc<l,«n3 Iwth Iwits ani 


• Samaehar Dirpan 5Iay 13 1837 
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boatmen «houltI be examined a» to their effiaeiM^ 
«ven' month. 

The report of the committee embo(IyiD«' these 
«u^e«tioa3 of Rustomji was dulv «ubmiited to 
the Government Manj" of the su|:gestion took 
years to matenalize Still this report marks 
the bejnnnins of the modem Municipal Govern 
ment in Calcutta.* 


Rl TOMJI CO^ VOJt’a DEiTlI 
Rit«tomji Cowa ji died on \pril lb ISo** 
Ills death wa» noticed both in the Engli b and 
vernacular newspaper" Extracts have olreadv 
lieen made from his obituary notice m The 
Eii'jhshman (April 19 IS-i*’) It is worth quoting 
in full 


• I have collected f»eta for this chapter from 
the Report “Fever Hospital and Municipal Enquiry 
Committee. 


Pustomjee has resided about 33 rears in Calcutta 
and for a greater part of that tune earned on a very 
extensive bnsmess as a merchant and a "hipomier 
and for his activity and enferpnze was well known 
to men of busme«s all over the East Datmg his 
roapenty he "ought the European society and 
rcaang through the restraints usual atnotig his 
conatiymen did not hesitate to introduce the 
ladies of h s family to bis guest" among whom 
the Governor General has more than once b^n 
present When wh*t is called a commercial crisis 
visited Calcutta Ru'tomjee shared m the misfortune 
of his ne ghboers and lost nearly all that he had 
been worbng for during a long and labonous 
life He has since that time lived in a verv 
vetiied fsasnec and as his health al«o declined he 
otterly withdrew in a great measure from business 
The cause of his death is staled to have been 
disease of heart which at his advanced age could 
not be expected to have other than a fatal 
(emulation Rustoiojec was extremely I beral 
while he had the means and there mn"t be manv 
yet livtog who have felt his kindness when it was 
td the ntroOsl value to them 
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A TrohCLED FertoPE 

S cientists are alwats reminding us 
that djnng the present century they 
have changed the tempo of our haes 
out of all recognition Thc\ point 
out, for instance, that there was a era little 
diStrenoc in the methods bv which Cscsar 
and Napoleon, "cparatcd b> nearlv two 
thousand year , travelled about their empires 
Tod.a\ the di coven of the slow combustion 
engine means that anv empire can be 
traversed in a few davs — a*-bL!e everv part 
of the world can be in instant tonch 
with eaorv other part through the 
<lc\ clopment of the telephone and wirele"s 
communications 

The ultimate ncarne"s and onc-DC«a cf 
all nations which the e di coveno" imply is 
fomcthing to keep in mind in the present 
diH cult tiihc hor the moment it reems 
*o nuch more obaiou* that although distance 
hx', been anoihilatetl, tlijferenen have 
not 


r \ lOGET-iTED Nation iij^m 

Europe u now reaping the bad harT0^t 
of the Peace Treatic" Poor Europe, "he 
has been uolucay ’ Manv of the conditions 
forced upon Germanj and \ustm were 
vindictive, not in accordance with President 
MiUons Eourteen Points, on the basis of 
which Gcnnani laid down her arms, and 
were bound to come home to roo«t. Bat 
even tho"c inspired bi the best intentions 
have proved unfortunate in their rcsult" 
Mlio could have thought that the application 
of the principle of scif-dctcrniination — tl c 
giving of freedom and independence to manv 
oppressed minorities — would menu the 

springing up on even side of an intcn c 
and exaggerated nationalism** Aggre««ne 
nationalicm has appeared on both «ide», in 
the ncwlv created States and m the States 
who lost territory under the Peace Treaties 
the former fcanng to lose what thoi bale 
gained and the other seeking to recover lo*t 
position and prestige Nationalum is ever 
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r<n(K to fall into tlio linncli) of a or 

diet itor 

TJ!r^^ lNTrKs\T/()\ Issum 

Pitblic 'ittcntion at the present time is 
concerned with three international issues — 
tlic >n/i dictitorslnp in Gcrinaii), the 
Disirnmncnt Conftniicc at Gcmcmi, and 
the forthcoming AV'^orld ] cononne Coiifereocc 
The >.071 dictatorship overshadows c\tr}- 
thing, not oidj bccaiiEc a, militant Germany 
dl^tlIrb3 tin a\holc I iiropean 8)stcni, but 
because this latest diet itor=<liip is caasing 
everyone to ask Is democracy going to 
Biirvue * 

Ri vsoN OP 1 orci 

it IS a tragedj when real leaders arc dead 
and diet itors usurp their place Jf Herr 
Stropoinann had lived, or it onl> the Great 
PovTcrs 1 ad treated German) then with the 
niagnniiimitj ho piomptcd, the position might 
bo very different todaj But again we 
refused to jield to ica»oii vvhatvveina) he 
compelled to give — at least m part— to force 
His were the dajs of (he Locarno spirit, 
when Gcimany lolinqmshcd the idea of crer 
teeking to locover her lost torntorv b) force 
of arras Hov7 far removed (bat seems from 
what IS happening now 

Germany h is tv\ o principal objects in view 
Treaty revision and re armament So far 
Treat) revision is concerned, it is safe to 
sa) tint the methods of the >»an terror to 
wards their ovTii nation ds have put that 
clock bad for a generation 

Tin Tom roan Tver 
It IS almost incredible to note how the 
Nazis have thrown nvvay with both hinds 
their dunces of seeming Treat) revision 
Two months ago Signor Arnsaolini, who has 
ever favoured German) (because Italy is 
jealous of 1 ranee and her influence m tlio 
Ball ans and Mediterranean) was sponsoring 
a 1 our Power Pact, the V erj object of which 
was Treat) revision Our peripatetic I*nmc 
Jlmistcr, Mr Ranis t) MacDonald, was per^ 
siiadcd to coni'* to Lome Signor Aliissolini 
submitted to him a draft pact b) which the 
four Powers — German), 1 ranee, Great Britain 


find Italy — would “confirm the pnncipic of 
the lev 181011 of the Peace ireaties, m accord 
nnee witli the clauses of the League of Nations 
Covenant " 

The Mussolini MacDonald attempt at a 
1 our-Power Pact failed, it will bo remembered, 
because of the opposition of Poland and the 
Little Entente Iho) learned that altliough 
Treaty rev ision “within the framework of the 
League” Itad piousi) been agreed upon, Signor 
Mussolini had discussed in advance and 
without consulting them a whole senes of 
proposals for Treat) revision to be made at 
(heir expense’ Ihe onl) proposal winch 
need concern us here, as affecting German), 
would have given her a coindor tnnsvcrsing 
the present Polish Corridor from the Polish 
town of Chojince to Manenwerdc in Fast 
Prnsaia 

Although the Roman attempt at a Fonr 
Power Pact prov cd abortive, the idea was not 
given tip Britain approached Inuct, the all) 
and cbnmpiou of Poland and tho Little 
Fntonte witli a new draft In this greater 
stress was laid upon disarmament than upon 
Treat) revision and it was made clear that 
there would be no question of iinpoeiog revi- 
sion on smaller Powers 

Ilm I n f. IIoi I 01 s 

M hat ODJcrgcs from all this is that at last 
the idea of revision was beginiung to lose its 
terrors As was pointed out in tho Pcn/iomf^i, 
even the 1 oreigD Jfinistcr of Czecho Sloval la, 
Dr Bones, who is described in German) as 
“the most obstinate and inveterate foe of 
Ircatj revision, actually made a speech in 
which ho accepted the possibilit) of some 
measure of agreed rcvi'.ion And vet tins was 
tho time that tho Hitler dictatorship in 
German) chose to mangnratc a reign of 
terror within its own borders ' Socialists and 
Comnnimats have btcn brutally manhandled , 
p icifists interned morel) for being pacifists, 
the Social Democrat Party broken and their 
135 newspapers suppressed Above all the 
Tews in Oennaiiy have boon deprived of their 
rights as Gorman citizens and virtually been 
made into n tteir i tuionlij This list point 
raises verv serious problems and has done 
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more tlian anythiDg che to ahenate ether 
nations 

It IS the cnrse of the Gerinaas that they 
have aUvajs been unable to see themselves as 
others see them Worse than that at the 
present juncture they are using every means 
in their power — by suppressing their own 
Socialist and other newspapers and banning 
ever} foreign liberal newspaper that protests 
against "Nazi excesses to make sure that no 
brcatli of criticism shall come in The Nazia 
are even hoping to stifle at home the criticism 
that might arise from the “soul s self * bv 
making their bonfires of suspect books 

Dvnzio and toe Polish Coppidou 

In this state of heady intoxication they 
are doing their best to make trouble in the 
polish Corridor and at the moment of writing 
have made a demarche m Danzig Danzig 
IS not m the Corridor but of it It ivaa made 
a Free Citj under the Peace Treaties in an 
attempt to strike a compromise between 
Poland aud Germanj In the past Poland ruled 
over Danzig for three and a half centuries 
She required tt is her onl> outlet to the sea 
On the German side, on the other band, it was 
plain that Danzig had became a purelj 
German city — with onlj a tiny Polish mmority 
And so It was made a Tree Citv under the 
League 

In such a compromise the odd« were over 
ashclimngly ou the German «ide and Poland 
for some years has been facing facts bhc 
has built a new port for herself opposite 
Danzig, called Gdjnia, and gnduall} she 
has been dnerting her trade from Danzig 
Trom Gdynia she is developing a trans 
Atlantic 8cr\icc, the Gd\ma America line 
rv‘*r)thing pointed, then, to the ultimate 
return of Danzig to the Reich knd bo the 
Nazis must needs make trouble in Danzig, 
seize the Trade Union headquarters, and run 
up the Nazi flag in the Iree Cit^ ’ No 
vTindcr Poland and the Little Entente and 
tlieir great ally 1 ranee are rejoicing tliat the 
lourl'owcr Paet is a dead letter The 
Polish point of Mew has been stated in the 
Pilsudski Press in a leading article as follows 
^ No Ootsnimeol o£ lolaod still ctef diKosi 
■’reruloa of *ay of her loundim^ The only 


method of discussing this proble n with Poland la 
the method of gunfire 

Poland, in short, is m that daugcrous- 
confident mood which says If lou want the 
Corridor, trv and take it ’ She is riding 
confldenti} on the wav e of European solidarity 
which the Nazi terror has created against 
Germany Her first act has been to ratify a 
pact of non aggression with Soviet Russia — 
to close the back door in the event of 
war arising In London Russian and 
Polish fmbasssdors arc exchanging 

courtesies ( And no doubt Poland is 

collecting here on the spot some of those 
many thousands of pounds worth of orders 
we have lost through our Russian embargo ') 
Su«h then arc the first-fruits of, Na/i 
“diplomacy' War might anse at any time 
from ‘incidents,” if Germany were in a 
position to fight Herr Hitler seems to be 
that destructive kind of demagogue who fills 
his followers with an cinotioo and ambition 
to do they know not what. And the only 
result 13 that the old diplomacy has triumpheu 
Poland has seen to it that diploinatio visits 
have been made lu Berlin and Warsaw These 
have been followed up by the publication ,of 
simultaneous stateincats that the respective 
Oovemments intend ‘to keep their attitude 
and their actions strictly within the limits of 
existing treaties and dispassionately to 
examine their common interests” Hitlerite 
souiul and fury has brought Germanj back to 
exactly where she started from — “within the 
limits of existing treaties ” 

But this IS not the end of the tale of the 
Pour Power Pact Italy, its principal be- 
la. mw LbAr./in^U.^ aJ-anm/yl. \a.‘5V 
intrigues m Austria and the possibility of an 
Anslro-German Union under the Nazi flag 
This would not suit hernt all It would bring 
Germanv right into the Balkans, with one eye 
on Tneatv and the local German minorities 

AlstpiaV Position 

lor years of course it has been plain that 
Austna is going to fuse with someone It 
mu«t either be with Germany, in the 
Ansi'Al/t-is as it is called, or m a Danubivi 
I cderatiOD She is a Lead without a body 
and cannot indefinitely continue an existence 
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dependent for it3 purvuil on subsidies from 
ontBide 

The present Go\ornincnt jn Anatna, 
n po\ernmcnt of the Centre under 
Dr Dollfusa, is opposed to fusion with Nazi 
Germanj but all the signs art that xt will bo 
swept awnj in the storm A week ago the 
Nazi Prime Mimatcr of Davaria, speaking at 
Lindaii near the Austrian border, made an 
intensely significant and resented speech in 
which he said 

Here where free and unstained the Phin« 
flows into Lake Constance we will take an oath 
nerer to rc«t or reJaT until the Ithine flows to 
the sea once more os Oerraan; s nver not as 
Germany s frontier 

We mil not allow ourselrcs to be robbed 
of the fecliDg that Germany and her iliastnoos 
brother in arms Austria belong together Wo 
mil not interfere with internal condilions in 
Austria and wiU from without respoct the 
BOTcrcignty of Austna, We can afford to icatt 
until the Austrian people itself bnogs to 
realization the ideal of a single big Germany 

The Nazis’ allusion to respecting "from 
without ’ tho sorcrcjgoty of Austria is strange 
Because the German Isazis arc in fact direct 
iDg the activities of the Nazis tn Austria 
The Vienna correspondent of the 
Manchester Ouardtan points out that 
the leader of the movement in Austna is 
Herr Hitler himself and tho local Austrian 
lender has only the rmX of a district 
officer 

This weekend tho Austrian Gov emroent 
has revealed its weakness for all to see It 
has been powerless to prevent the arrival 
in Vienna of a contingent of Bavarian Nazis 
to take part in a monster Nazi demonstration 
Willing to wound but unable to stnkc it 
could only meet the invader with an insult 
So when the Bavarian Minister of Justice 
descended from his aeroplane he was greeted 
b> the head of the Vienna political police 
department who stepped forward and said to 
him "I have to inform you, in the name 
of the Austrian Government, that jour visit 
here is not desired , nevertheless, all precau 
tions have been taken for your safety* 
\fter which the Baranan Iiazis held a mass 
meeting at tho Yicnna-Skating Rmk, where 
"tens of thousands occupied every inch of 
standing room, and police cordons held back 
thousands more” Is a Nazi coup in 
Austna being prepared ? 


GrRMANJ AND DlSAPM V'rTNT 

German) is certainly giving the stales 
men of Europe an anxious week-end The 
Disarmament Conference was adjourned bv 
Mr Henderson todaj until the middle of 
ocit week The reason for this was the 
deadlock created by Germany’s oppoaition 
to the Bntish plan for a Disarmament 
Convention 

German) objects in paHicahr to propo 
sals which would change the character of 
her array from its present long service 
professional type to that of a standardized 
conscript militia. She bitterly resents, also, 
the latest turn of events at Geneva *when 
It was decided in the Effectives Committee 
of the Conference to include the Nazi 
uno/ficiat armies (tho Steel Helmets and the 
Brown Shirts) m reckoning up effectives 

Tb© cnlical event at Geneva, however, 
has been the publication of in article by the 
German Foreign Minister, Baron von 
Neunth, in which be stated in terms that 
Germany intends to re-arm, Conference or 
00 Conference His words were 

whatever gcaernl limitation and reduction of 
armaraents it any is reached irithin the frame* 
work of the Oritish PJan it will compel us to 
eiippleiuent our armaments. 

DivIIONOUUED Pledofs 

This challenge, for as such it was taken 
up, earned Europe bvck for the moment 
to the atmosphere of tiic da) s of tho Rhine 
land occupation A debate took place m 
the House of Lords in which Lord Hailsham, 
the Secretarj of State for \\ nr, «Lated that 
it Germany earned out her threat, and 
rc-amicd in contravention of her iindcr- 
ta? mgs 111 the Versailles Treaty, then the 
sanctions of that Treaty would come into 
force In other words, parts of the German 
Rhineland would again be occupied All this 
is very grave and noco«ear) talk perhaps — 
and jet I As Lord Cecil reminded the 
House of Lords, the Versailles Treaty also 
contains the pledge of the Allies to 'disarm 
as they have di'iarmcd Germany If that 
pledge had been honoured b> us and our 
dlie«, thcro might be no Nazi regime in 
German) today and no throat to European 
and world peace ^ 
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One good thing seems to e come ont 
of this crisis and that is tint it has somehow 
inclined Herr Hitler, if only momentarily, 
to a more constitutional wa\ of life The 
German delegate at Geneva has been recalled 
to Berlin for consultations, and it has been 
decided to call the Beichstag together on 
Wcdiieoday to hear a pronouncement on 
foreign policy As the Reichstag had been 
adjourned until November, and thereafter 
was to meet only for a fortnight each year, 
this IS news indeed But will the Socialists 
bo free to attend, express their \ lews, and 
vote ^ 

Tiif Mijpin CcoNOMif Com-fpfncf 

And what effect will all tlm ha\e on the 
Morld Fconomio Conference which is to 
open in London on Jimo I2th ’ Some fear 
that the failure of the Disarmament Confer 
ence — or the virtual failure by a long 
adjournment— would doom it from the begin 
nuig Certainly such a breakdown in 
international bargaining would be a discoura 
ging prelude to a florid Conference 

Vmenca has been watching this point 
This week Mr Vorman Davis, Vmbassador 
I ittaordinaty, has seen Dr Rosenberg, Herr 
Hitler's Eniov in London, and informed 
him of America's keen disappointment at 
the attitude of Germany towards the Briti-ih 
Disarmament Con>ention 

President Roosevelt, the one leader m a 


world of so many dictators who has already 
brought his own cointry out of a panic 
situation, may yet inteneno and transform 
the situation That he is willing to co 
operate with Europe he has already made 
plain, when he assured the British Prime 
Minister that America would join in future 
with the other nations m forming consnlfa 
tivc pacts 

ChF Im«\S WniTl PiPFF 

The Joint Select Committee of both 
Hon«e9 of Parliament has been meeting more 
or less K^ularly for a month 

Most of the minted Indians have arrived 
in this country Indeed, some ofthcmhaie 
been here for ten days or more 

It IS reported that the meetings of the 
CommiUee so far have been concerned witii 
questions of procedure 

The first meeting at winch the Indian 
delegates will attend will bo on Tuesday, 
loth May. 

If the Committee takes a whole month 
merely to settle mattcra of procedure, it la 
an interesting problem as to how long they 
will take to go over the whole of the \V hitc 
Paper 

They certainly seem to have taken aptly 
to the principle hasten slowly 

I3lh Jtay, 1933 
M eslmmsler 
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I p'xss now from nccs to Xalion’s If 
infcr-nci il brotlicrhootl is importmt, no 
loss IS intennfioml As Tlrcadj pointed 
out, no mtion can prosper bj kccIu«iou 
mcl ccrtnitil} not by antngonisra It iKcd 
to be thought ofherwi‘'e, and there was some 
ground for the thought when the countries 
of tJjc iiorld wore Isolated and unrehted frag- 
ment'' Blit now since they bare bccoroo 
united into one world, the sitintion is wholly 
dilTercnt Now isolation is weakne««, it is 
povertj, it 13 ab'cnce from participation m 
the world’s life and the world s pro pcritv 
And as for fighting others, tint is "imply 
auicidc 1 rom this time ou tint nation will 
be tho most prosperous the most inthiential 
and tho most safe which has the fewest 
antagonisms, and the closest and most friendly 
relations of every kind with the other nations 
of the world 

It is most unforhinatc that our modern 
idea of nationality is so narrow There ought 
to be nothing in nationalitj antagonistic to 
other nations I lo\ e mj home But that is 
no reason whj I should into or seek to injure 
other people's home" So, the fact that I loic 
mj own nation is no reason whj I “bould into 
or distrust or encroacli upon other nation® 

“ I orger than an> nation is humanity ” 

hy 13 it that two men who arc friends, 
who respect each other and ha\c perfect con- 
fidence in each other when living together as 
neighbours on the same side of an imaginary 
line called a mtiooal boundary, should grow 
distrustful of one anotJicr or becoroo oiicumps 
as soon as they come to have homes on 
opposite sides of that lino ’ \\ hat is there m 

nationality or national boundars lines that 
should destroy human brothcriiood ? Jf kindly 
feeling 13 desirable and possible between man 
and man and between community and commu- 
nity in the same n ilion, wliy is it not cr/ually 
60 between dilTcrent nations? Is jt not just 


us important that two neighbouring cations 
should be friendly, as that two parts of the 
same nation should be ■* 

Vfo sec men making strange uses of the 
won! ^patriotism ' lie who takes part in a 
war that his cotintrv carnc-* on, is likely to be 
called a Vdriot’ regardlc'»s of the character 
of the conilict, howcier unjust or inhuman its 
method or pnipoac He who devotes liH whole 
life to his country in ways of peace, rendering 
her service of the highc-t po "iblc importanco 
— for an ctamplc, as a wise educator of tho 
yonng, or a great and im8clfi«h scientist, or an 
honourable and upright business man and 
developer of the country 'a industrial rc'ources, 
or as a just ami locorrnptiblc judge — «ucli a 
man is seldom pointed to as a patriot Vnd 
yet which is tho truer patriot ’ 

In the long history of the relations between 
1 ranee and Germany, involving so many 
bloody struggles, those I renchmen have 
always claimed to be most patriotic who have 
been the bitterest foes of Germ luy and have 
done the nio«t to keep alive hostility toward" 
Germany And those Gormans have always 
claimcil to be most patriotic who have been 
the bitterest foes of Trance aud have most 
fanned the flame of hatred towards the nation 
beyond the libinc But jt was false patriotism 
Such patriot*', so-called, were really enemies 
of their countries Tho real friends ot France 
and Germany, the men in both nations who 
have been real patriot®, bav c been those who 
have laboured to allay enmity, and to create 
between tho two nations sentiment® of good 
will, mutual respect and fraternity So cvery- 
whore 

Donng the last half century there have 
been no such enemies of Fngland as those men 
who have "tincd up in the public tnuid of 
Britain constant distrust of the nations of tlic 
Continent, and thus have pushed on the 
Government to the building of more and ever 
more warship®, with the money so deeply 
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needed for feeding and clothing and Iiouaing 
and educating the Bntish people And in 
America there arc no such enctmes of the 
United States as those who tia to kindle 
among our people distrust of England, or 
distrust of Germanj or diatnist of Japan or 
distrust of Russia as an e'ceu«o for creating a 
great nary to menace other nations and to get 
us into entanglements with other Powers 
Among the nations today, wo ha\e world 
wide finance hinaocial cheques or drafts 
drawn by men in England or America or 
China or Australia, are cashed by banks in 
01 on part of the globe hy is this po«»ible ' 
It IS possible oolj, becau“e wo have world 
wide financial confidence The same degree 
of political confidence among the nations 
would give us world wide arbitration, and 
that would mean world wide peace, with 
such re«ultant pro«pontr as the nations 
have never known M h; should we not 
hav 0 the samo degree of political as of finan 
cial confidence among the nations'* The 
great majontv of the people who make up 
ever} civilircd nation are tnistworthv, honest, 
peace lonng They do not want war Thc> 
do not want to wrong other peonies Tliej 
would like to live in as friendly relations with 
their neighbouring nations as with their 
neighbouring communities or neighbouring 
familic- B In ohould thev not be permitted 
to do go ® 

The late awful war in Furope grew wlioll) 
out of mental conditions — out of fear and 
gu«picioii The European nations did not 
want to injure one another — I mean, the 
people of those nations did not. But thej had 
all bc^n taught to distrust and sn«pcct one 
another, and so thev kept tlieni«elvcs armed 
to the teeth against one another The result 
was inevitable Sjooncr or later the armies 
and na\ics were ctrLam to be put to ii«e and 
sneh an Vrmageddon as wc saw was sure to 
cone \\ Lat was needed ^ International 
tni<t instead of international di tru«t. 

UuqucitionaWv the mo t prolific begetters 
of international di«tru t within the la«t fiftv 
veafs have been great armies and navies 'Ihe 
greater these lave become, the grca*crlas 
been fhi mi trust, and the greater the distrust, 
the grfitcr has been the danger Instead of 
great onnies and navies preventing vrar, aswc 


have foolishly dreamed, thev foster it , the) 
fo ter it because the) create a spirit of 
suspicion and fear and therefore of hostilif) 
Vast armaments, instead of being called — as 
militarists everywhere insist on calling them 
as insurance against war, ought to be 
labelled a® nrances of war’ This the 
terrible Oiropean conflict has made for ever 
clear 

All the leading nations m the groat 
Liiropean war seem to have believed that the) 
were forced into it But if they were, it was 
their own preparations for war that forced 
them 

Let us make two suppositions First, let 
118 suppo c that at the time the late German 
Kai«cr came to the throne, in lSb7, he and 
the German nation had been wise enough 
to issue to the world the following 
proclamation — ‘Germany 'iiiccrcl) wants 
peace Germany believe* in peace German) 
invites all nations to set out with her 
upon bone t, determined, permanent careers 
of peace In the interest of peace we, the 
Ocroian Government and people, solemnly 
declare and promise to all nations that 
from this time on wc will maintain no 
arm) cveept one simply saflicicnt to 
perform necc«sar) police service at home, 
or — in connection with other nations— 
in unprotected regions abroad Wo vvill 
maintain no nav) cveept wliat mav be 
ncce^sarj for stnctlv police endo, on watcci, 
for which we arc responsible Our policy 
Uercaftcc will be peace W c will commit no 
aggression* B e will try to treat all nations 
justly and fairly and wc shall confidently 
trust and believe that other nations will treat 
us with corresponding fairnc«s and justice 
W c shall cultivate among our people a spirit 
of respect for other peoples \\ c fthall d i 
what in us lies to promote goodwill and 
brotherhood among all nations If ever trouble 
or niisiinder tandmg anscs between us and 
aiiv other Government, which v.c cannot 
pcaccfullv settle between that government 
•and o«r««‘lvcs, wc will submit the ease for 
settlement fo a competent and trustworthy 
court or tribunal of arbitration which shall 
be agreed upon b) the two government*, and 
abide bv the decision of tJsat tribunal ” 

B hat would have been the result of s ich 
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'i Blind for peieo tiken before the world bj 
Oenmnj ? Would lior Bnfetj have been 
jmpenlJcd ^ Either would not her security 
hi\c been p-citl) mcrcised ’ Would nnj 
mtion ha\ c dared to attack her ^ Would any 
have Viislicd to attack her ? And being thus 
reheved from tlie staggering burden of 
modern nrmj and navj support, how she 
a^ould have forged ahead in indusfnca, m the 
scioncca, m the fine arts, in literature, in 
education, in avoaltli, in the comfort and 
prosperity of her people ’ She would have 
become the admired and the envied land 
of the whole world 

5fy second supposition is tliat had Great 
Britain twent} five years ago issued a similar 
proclamation of peace, goodwill, and justice 
to all nations, with a determination to submit 
all questions of international misunderstand 
ing to arbitration, what avould have been the 
result in her ease ’ 

She would have been as safe as Gcrmana 
She and Germanj would have been the two 
most secure, honoured and prosperous nations 
in OTietenco , and long before the present 
time eaery other nation would have been 
compelled to follow them — nay would have 
been glad to follow them This would hue 
been the condition of things in the world 
during recent years, and this would have been 
the condition today, instead of a war which 
raged four years, slaughtered ten millions of 
men, wounded far more than ten miHiono, 
paupon7cd a still greater number of women 
and children, and left behind it a ruined 
ruropo 

Nothing on earth is more certain than that 
fTtiv cjfiT *T«r«cr' iSvr ■h/’ avwlwi?? 

of filling the world with armica and navies 
If nations would have peace, they must 
prepare for peace, not for war , thev must do 
those things which create between tliom — 
not suspicion, hate and fear — but trust, good 
will and the spirit of brotherhood 

As there is no course so safe for an 
individual man, as to do right and tnut his 
fellows, so there is no cour«c «o safe for a 
nation ns to bo jiut and trust other nations 
And ns there is no course so dangerous for 
a man, ns to distrust everybody and go about 
arrogant and defiant and armed to the teeth, 
no course is so dangerous for a nation as 


to distrust and anfagoiii/c other nations anti 
depend for safety on armies and navies The 
time has fully come when armies and naviog 
filioiild not be tolerited for any other purposes 
e\ccpt strictly those of national and interna 
tional police 

IV 

I come now to a consuloration of Brother 
hood between r/f7s?cs and Jmhinlml rir‘<ou^ 

Social brotherhood in our dav appears in 
many interesting and excellent forms The 
chief trouble is its limitation Be have 
social sets restricted to chosen circles, social 
clubs for the few V c hav e social ana 
benevolent fraternities of many iiimics, some 
of them with verv large memberships, all of 
them excellent so far ns they go But the 
groat need is for brotherhood not Iinnfcd by 
social rc^trlctlOD9, brotherhood based on 
simple manhood and womanhood, brotherhood 
wide as humanity 

In times past in England, in Ruesn before 
the late revolution, and in many other lands, 
we hav e seen brotlierhood prov eated, or v eiy 
seriously limited by the caistcnco of 1 ing«, 
lords, hereditary nnslocracacs, privileged 
classes, who on account of birth and anoesfry 
have arrogated to themselves positions above 
the people, and have claimed for thcmBelves 
special rights and immunities (often divine 
nglils) for which they have made no adequate 
return Against all this the people every- 
where arc more and more revolting, and 
justly GO Tlic spirit of dcmocracv is ri'ung 
in all lands, niid democracy means not special 
privileges for certain clas'c^ but equality of 
I’lWJ'.vlfgv’p /nr 

In all ages militarism has been a great 
destroyer of human brotherhood In the 
nature of the ease, armies arc autocracies 
The officers command, the soldiers obey The 
business of the soldier is not to think for 
himself, but to subordinate his thought vvholly 
totlintofhis commander \n army to be 
efficient, must be a niacliine, every part 
moved bv the will which 18 at its held An 
army is acaste svstem The highcrofficcrs look 
down upon the lower, and the lower iijion tl c 
private soldiers There must not be demo 
cncj, there must not be the spirit of brofher- 
liood, tlcsc destroy authontj and weaken 
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discipline The most perfect irmr is one 
wlicrc there is le'i«t dcmocracj This is why 
mihtmsm is so fjrcat an evil Men evcr\- 
whcrc who love hbertj roust learn to distrust 
and to fear armies and navies If democnc}, 
true democraci, democracy that means human 
brotherhood^ is to prevail in the modem wrrld, 
armies and navies must bo reduced to the 
very lowest possible limits 

In India, we see brotherhood broken up in 
a serious waj b) caste Her millions of 
“untouchables” arc at once her disgrace and 
her peril How can she c\pect national 
unit} , how can she hope to become a demo 
craey or a government in any sense ‘of the 
people and bj the people” so long as these 
millions arc robbed of their manhood and of 
the most clementar} and fundamental rights 
of life *’ Their cvistonce m her midst alienates 
from her the svmpatb} and regard of justico- 
loving men in all land' The rights of these 
unfortunates mu't be restored to them if 
India ta to be free or worthj of freedom 

Happilj the Indian people themselves arc 
realinng this and arc beginning to act in 
accordance with the rcaliration It is one 
of the signs of the nobleness of Mahatma 
Gandhi that from the first ho has borne the 
banner of equal rights for all, ami has risked 
his life to insure that India shall have no 
untouchables Reforming bodies like the 
Ilrahmo Samaj have been working towards 
the same end for years past 

Perhaps the !no«t widespread, the most 
rapidlv increasing and the most serious danger 
to brotherhood m the modern world is wealth 
This danger is greatest in the West , but it is 
not absent from tile Past M herever wealth 
appear®, it tends to create a caste , it tends to 
separate its po «c« ors into an artificial and 
anv thing but a noble aristocracv, the evistcnce 
of winch destrovs brotherhood vciy ctlcctiiallv 
How can this peril to modem societv 
be counteracted “ I or one thing all that i-» 
po«Mb!e should cvcrjavlicrc be done to create 
a public sentiment which will make it a 
di'grace for nch men to use their wealth for 
mcrclv selfish cnd<, for mere per-onal pleasure 
and self aggrandiremcnt. M e must help them 
to understand that the public has a just 
partnership id rH their posseaeions Thev 
did not create anv part of their wealth out of 


nothing Thc} were able to obtain it only 
because thc community helped them to obtain 
it in a thousand wavs Compelled to spend 
their lives in a de«crt, or on an island of the 
sea, separated from their fellow men, thej 
would hav e been able to accumulate as little 
wealth as the beggar who asks alms of them 
Thev have been able to become nch only 
because the} have been widely ministered to 
and richlv aided Therefore, their wealth is 
theirs only in part The law of the lind 
gives them the privilege of directing its use , 
but there is a law higher than any act of 
Congress or legislature or parliament or decree 
of monarch which declares that they are oulv 
trustee® The commumtv has claims upon 
ihe possessions they hold and upon them 
The} themselves arc not their own Thev 
belong to God Thev belong to their countrv 
Tlie} belong to their fellow men 

Socict} in Its real interests is a solidarit}, 
and 13 coming to be more and more to as it 
grows more complex This all men need to 
understand ^o man can injure another 
without injuring himself no man can benefit 
another without benefiting himself I ach 
needs all W c are all ‘ oiir brothers’ keepers ” 
Ever} mans wealth, as also ever} man’s 
talent IS a tru«t 

In ancient Athens it Was regarded as a 
disgrace for a rich man to live in personal 
Inxur}, or to lavish wealtli upon Ins famil} 
Public sentiment required him to cmplo} it 
for thc public good There should be such a 
public sentiment m ever} country toda} 

But it IS not enough to prevent unbrothcr- 
1} uses of wealth , we must guard against 
unjust and therefore unbrotherl} nccumuln- 
tioiii M hatever wo can do in cverv land to 
protect thc rights of thc people as a whole 
in public land®, mines, forests, water power, 
water wavs, highwavs, all natural monopolies, 
valuable franchises, unearned increment!', is 
just so much done to prevent the accumula- 
tion in the hands af the few, of that wealth 
which of right, belongs to thc main, and 
therefore just so much to checkmate those 
forces which tend to destroy human brother 
hood 

Ihc whole world is reaching out after 
industrial demoeraer "Min h of k* eflort is 
crude, half blind, unintelligent, blundering 
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Rut tlic impulse IS (rue, and Booticr or int<ir 
it will succeed Old fciulilisin lias lonp sinq© 
parsed n^v^^ Our new capitalistic feiidalisin 
must follow Manhood, character, must be 
re rallied, must come to be the true puipoSc 
of all nntcrml development, and the mere 
massing of inatcriil possessions — iiorv called 
‘wealth’, must be ritcd at its true Jcael, *19 
childish, an atavistic instinct earned over 
from a very primitive and unintclh^ont stage 
of human e\ olution ^^oney as a I mg inn^t 
be dethroned Unjust special priviJc^ mn%t 
be destroyed Rich idleness mu«t be branded 
as a disgrace Labour must everywhere be 
Jiotiourcd 

It IS unfortunate to have labour men md 
capit organircd separaterj /or ma? and 
intagonistie purposes Capital and labour 
need cich other as much as do eye and ear, 
hand and feet jS’oither should seek to 
dominate the other, but each to «upplomcnt th© 
other Is ot the capitalist above the labourer, 
dictating terms to him ns in the pa«t, but (h© 
capitalist hand in baud witii the faboitrcr, tli© 
two planning together for the coramoo aJvan 
tage— this 18 what the better future will 
require Co operation, industrial partnership 
sharing of rc^ponsibilitv, sharing of manage 
mont and sharing of ownership by capital and 
labour conjointly — in other word«, brotherhood 
among all concerned — is the imperative need 
of the industrial world and tlmro can be no 
cessation of conflicts until brotherhood is 
achieved Here lies the only po«siblc road 
to permanent industrial peace Brotherhood 
industrial ns well as individual and social, is 
God 8 hw, written in the v cry nature of man 
and of human society, and any group of men 
who trv to thwart its development, impen) 
their own existence as well as the wellbeing 
of society as a whole 

V 

1 come iiov\ in conclusion to brothuhood 
between It would sotm imlonl to 
suppose that religious brotherhood would 
arise earliest of all, would set the example for 
(he rest of the world But ns a fact it ba^ 
been one of the la-^t to make its appearance, 
and oven yet the world has little expenenen 
of it 

Ilcligicn begin in the world low down 


Ij irly people believed in very imperfect gods, 
nml generally in large numbers of them ihoy 
attributed to their gods their own charac 
tcnstics and passions If two nations or 
peoples were hostile towards each other, their 
gods were regarded as hostile Under such 
conditions there could be no brotherhood 
between religions And even after men had 
conic to believe in better gods, or in one 
supreme God, there were many obstacles to 
overcome Men have alwavs been prone to 
believe that they were specn! favoHnte» of 
thoir deities , that their god or gods had 
given a true religion to them but not to any 
other people , that supernatural and uifalhbic 
inspiration had been vouchsafed to their 
propfiets and rcAgioiis teacAcr®, but not to (Ac 
prophets and religious teachers of anv other 
land , that their own sacred books were true 
and divine revelations, but that tlic sacred 
books of all other peoples were false , that the 
‘wav of saKatioo’ which their teachers 
showed was the only true and safe way, and 
(hat nations or peoples who trusted to any 
other would be lest 

Tins ) ind of thiol mg Ins always been 
dunMvc it has always prevented religious 
brotherhood, and always will so long as it 
continues Happily, little by httlo, the larger 
view IS dawning on men’s mind«, that, not 
withstanding the many names, the Power and 
Wisdom that is over all js One, that God 
docs not have special favourites , that all men 
lu some true deep Ren«e arc Ins children , 
that his providence embraces all lands and 
peoples , that his inspiration is not confined 
to any age or race, but IB univ orsal , that his 
revelation is larger than any single bonk or 
set of books and embraces all truth , that he 
has raised up prophets and paints and teachers 
of nglitoousnees m nil lands , that no religion 
has a right to claim that it alone is true and 
all others false \8 soon as men begin to 
think in this large wa\, thou rcligioub brotlicr- 
bofwl I ogins to appear, and grow, nnd bear 
its beautiful fnnt of love and peace among 
men 

Arc all the leading nligions of (ho world 
today elTcctive iii producing religious brother 
Iioml “* Certainly tliey ought to be But nrc 
they ’ J Will not attempt to cxprc«s any 
judgment concerning the influence m this 
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fcspect of nnj of them otlici thin my own 
But regarding Christnnity I will si\ that, 
it manifests itself in non Christian countries 
at the present time, I acrj much fear it does 
not alwaj s tend to create brotherhood between 
itself and the faiths with which it comes into 
contact 

If Christianity i omes to a non Christian 
land, like India, foi example and rc< ogni/cs 
the histone and \cncrable faiths there as 
si-tcr religions if it takes pains to make 
itself iiitclligcut conc(?rning them, keeps 
ejes open to discover th ir truths and 

excellences is rtadi to oiorlook their 
inipcrfcctiotis (remembering its own) and 
seeks to CO opcrit with th in tn all good 
works and all tilorts to uplift the spiritual 
and moral lifi of the p*cople — then the 

presence of Christianitj iiiu^uostionablj tiiiJa 
to create religious brotherhood But it 
Christianity, coming to a non Christian land, 
seel s to conquer its hiatoru faiths and 

endeaxonrsto put itself "on top instead of 
by their side, how can this produce 
brotherhood ■* Is this an\ bettor than if 
Bfitain or trance or Russia or lapan seek 
to conquer other countries ’’ Is it an) 

more brotherly to «eek to dc'tro) Buddhism, 
or Iluidmsm, or Muhanimadanism, or Con 
fucianism, than to seek to de tro) a neighbour 
nation 

There is no religion that is fiee from 
imperfections But it is also true that no 
religion which for centuries has noun lied the 
spiritual 'faith of millions of human bcing«, 
cau bo declared to be devoid of good 

Children of men ' The Unseen 1 0 »ot whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind 

'twJiodi ojii Oft, 'awfifaH^ 

That man d d ever find 

\\ hich hath not taught wcah wills how much Ihey can * 
W hich hath not fallen on the dr> heart like rain * 
^\h!ch hath not cried to sunk self weary roan 
Thou must be bom again ? 

These are things which all religions must 
bear in mind if they would create among 
themselves and in the world, the spirit of 
brotherhood The world needs religions 
that appreciate one another s excellence , 
that are quick to find grounds of units , 
that arc eager to co operate Keligions 
that are blind to one another’s merits, that 
fight and antagonize, by that very fact 


condemn thomsehc® The iinueroal need 
IS for religions of good will , religions that 
propagate them»clvcs not by the sword, 
b\ antagonism or controversj, but b) the 
beaut) and self evidencing qualit) of their 
troth, b) the delation and purity of their 
ethics, b) the breadth and kindliness of then 
spirit and by the excellence of their good 
works is such faiths spread and take pos es 
Sion of men s hearts, iNars will become impo^si 
ble, hatreds and bigotries will pass away, 
antngoni'ins will cease, men will learn to walk 
together hand in hand as brothers, and peace 
will come to this distracted earth 

I he world needs nothing else so miicli as 
it needs brotlicrhood — not of one 1 ind onl) 
but of all kinds, racial brotherhood, national 
brotherhood, social brotherhood, indiistruil 
brotherhood, religious brotherhood, brother- 
hood between all classes and peoples — the 
spirit of brotherhood to pervade ail Imnnii 
life 

fhe finest dream that over rose on the 
prophetic vision of liumanitv IS tho dream of 
human brotherhood Human brotherhood 
meaos the ommonwealtli of Man” Human 
brotherhood means the “Kingdom of Heaven 
coming to practical reah/ation on tho earth 

1 have asked Is worldwide human 
brotherhood only a dieam I reply again 
It IS more than a dream, it is a vision from 
Gcd, «howing to men what ought to be 
realized, what will be realized, becauao the 
ideals of men arc the promises of God As 
surely then, as that God h God — m other 
word , as surel) as that truth la stroii"cr than 
error , as surely as that right la stronger than 
wrong , as surely as that lo\o is stronger than 
'hate , as sure'ly aa fhat good la stronger than 
evil , — so surel) must brotherhood, wide as 
humanitr, come To doubt this is botli 
cowaidice and atheism But because God 
works through human agencies, therefore it la 
also both cowardice and atheism if an) of ns 
to whom the divine vision has been revealed 
foils to do his part, fails to join haiida witli 
God and his fellow men to help to mal c the 
dream of Human Brotherhood come true 

Alas how muehsveet life is loat 
How mn h is Hack and bitter with the frost 
That iniKfat Imj sweet with the sweet sun 
If men could only know that they are one. 
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BERNARD SHAW IN AMERICA 
111 sumiiMiUA nose 


of the hiopj: npl'ora of Gcoi^e 
Rcnnrtl »w an)B tint you iicaor 

l<not 7 he is a moimtiin 

of conceit or a tnotisc of mortcHj 
As far 'w Amcnct is concerned, there is 
httlo (lonbt of the impression lie l-is 

liCTC Sim.1- lu' ‘<1° 

Slilw. ""I't Aincncniis believe lint Mr 
f, II Slnw n 1 mound of esotism Thc> 

^ bn niidncitv merely nn bftd t-nte, bis 
rnmst out) bid iinniiers Tbey believe lliat 
bir Ulent in finding Ibe (oolisbncss of llic 
biimni nee is unw only n genius in rcrcaling 
,t in Inmself Once ndimred ns a wit, bo 
disenvcrcd in Amonen ns n clown 

George liernard Slnw, who ch.ms 
r,e.lnnd nsliis country by ‘ndoplion and 
^ .ni lias Inng been Amenon’s iinoiricnl 
3' hougb bi'in, novor been to ll.esc 
, ‘ ‘^iiow.' bo ndimtted ‘knowing 

t all about Anioricn ” Tlio old gootlc- 
„.lb bis mind— but not Ins voice— lost 
;”™:, „l.i«kor,. In, aceused the Amcn^il 
lev nf bein" lenonnt, stupid, doll, 
frarnim and almost unthinkable 
’’"it was Victor Hngn who said tint ovo^ 
Vtot, the richt to make a fool of himself 
vX Xlo" tl.o privilege ' d-r 

1 . ” Sliaw once sainted America Wien Iio 
X ibe blmd and deaf Helen Koller, ho 
“All Americans arc blind and deaf 
’ 1 ,b,mb ” It was tbo same boonsli, nncivd 
X mXdeii. S. Bernard who gave h.s 
5",1,5 acenladc of approval to notonon, 
, KalberuioMajoof Moll.e, Imlm and poured 


torrents of abuses and insults upon the Indian 
people 

r\cr since Ins !//'« l(fP/c;t« I'lofesvon 
tl IS suppressed for ob«ccniti b) the ^cw York 
police tlurt> jearsngo, playwright Sbaw had 
been scoffing at America and bragging oil 
and on that he would never visit this country 
of idiots \\ hy then come hero now ^ He 
said that he had a mission, and that it was 
import int to the world lie rcgardid the 
mission to be so important that he put aside 
the resolve never to come 

Tho mission was unfolded in a length} 
speech delivered m the pompons Jletropolitan 
Open House of Now York Cit} His speech 
w-ts not a speech at nil, but a rambling, 
unrounded pouring out of ideas that were 
neither new nor striking Of those 10,000 
words with which Mr Shaw regMcd the 
Opera House and radio audience, aery few 
<ain be reproduced here Most of us of 
course, listened in "\our conntr} is run 
b} hnanciers,' he said in half Lnglish and 
half Irish accents, "and at the present the> 
have run it into the ditch” He informed 
Americans that the) arc all anarchists at heart, 
that they ought to have a new cmistitntiou 
and that President Roose\cU ‘ will inevitabl) 
be as great a di«appointment as Jlr Hoover 
He also told Americans that their country 
has a natural genius for politics and that 
perhaps this will sa\c them and the world 
ultiQiatcly That Americans must be saved 
pretty soon was apparent to livstorian Siiaw, 
because fi%o or 6i\ cuilirations progressed 
to the same "artistic,’ "capitalistic’ and 
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“fcmmist” cliraaxea a-* \mencans hare, and 
then went ‘ broke” because “mterinl strains 
were «et up within which shattered them — 
and cuilization went back practically to 
prvmvtw e life ' The main hope he eaw for the 
Vmeriean future that the trpica? 100 
per cent American of the past was giving 
ai\aj to a new tvpe He thought that this 
new type might dcielop into a 100 per cent 
state-man and might pull America and the 
rest of the world out of the ditch The great 
and immediate remedy for the impending 
doom, according to prophet Shaw is to 
pnctise the Fabian brand of Socialism 

Air Shaw’s 100 minute monologue did 
not take well He himoclf admitted his 
lecture to bo a failure Afanv of bis hearers 
who expected to enjoy a ecnes of sparkling 
epigrams mixed up with insults, got instead 
a long and tedious political harangue, worthi 
of a dry*as-d«8t college professor It is 
reported that several hundred radio listeuers 
iefephoned to the station broadcasting the 
Shaw speech to saj that they were temblv 
bored Thev wanted to have him turned otf 
and out rhev were disappoiutcd, because 
as i critic put It, "It was Sliaw the 
Bclioolmastcr more than the showman who 
addre'-scd \mcnca” Kxpre— cd in another 
wa\, the Shaw show was a flop 

11 


"1 like getting out of iL I don’t know 
enough about New York to like it.” 

“Where do con think civilization is 
going “ ’ 

"Civdirations grow up and thou di-appear, 
to be replaced by other and strongei 
civilizations For all I know> the next 
great civilization mac come from the 
Xegro race ’ \ 

Do you think the literary great couhl 
oiganize their efforts and suppress war 

“WTiv suppress war ’ liie-e are a greit 
many people who ought to be killed That 
includes a great many Euglishmen, all Irisli- 
meu I don t know about newspaper men, 
since I am one of them ” 

‘How did roij form your opinion, express- 
ed m \our lecture last night, thit the 
American Press wa> interested chiefly in the 
concealment of the truth 

“That 13 a simple fact. I-er-I say, have 
soil ever — don’t you know that big money 
controls the Press 

‘I know uo such thing,” replied the 
reporter ‘I want to know, if you please, 
howyou formed lOur opinion” 

“Jf sou have not found it out, let int tell 
you the first opportunity vou ha\e to find it 
out” 

‘How did you comt to the cou(.lusiou 
expressed Ust night that Atm.rit.aus were 
Uct eloping 

"Its merely a ui itter of opening tour 
tst-* ” 

hen did you oji* ti vour® ■* ’ 

‘Better a-k the Aioiighti ” 

"It IS not generally ft.HOw ii th it y ou hat e 
an\ ixlatious with tiu. Almighty ” 

“But the Vuicncaus have Lot ihtm ask 
Him ” 

“Where do vou think vou wall go when 
von die ’’ ’ 
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tlic t-nmc niclic, nm\ slightU Inglicr tlmn 
Sh lUcspciro ” 

“llmt’s the fiort of stor} thnt iiinlkCR the 
rmiiidR iiul torment^ nn finthor You ciimot 
>Mitc better pin tlnu lumj T tat Y’ou titi 
oiil\ ^\rlt( nnntlier pU) ' 

' Then} on rcillj rccon)men<l Shakespoire ’ 

*No^\ icln}^ Slnl cspcirc’s idc'is are of 
no 11--C to joutig pcrsiona trjmg to loiin *iboiit 
the \rorW thej h^e in Thej fmo got to 
rend Sll'l^\ If tlio rend vll in\ Morl « from 
beginning to end, thej ■would got n libcnl 
education " 

"Do yon reillj bclioie there »s more 
liboit} iiiidei Communism in llu^^ia than in 
1 nghnd 

‘I rcalh bcliGvo it and now gcntioiiicii, 
1 liiNC an appoiutmont in rax cabin 1 ha\c 
had cnniigb 

During the Prey's intcrMcw, Shaw was a 
pla}bo\ He lutl ed Ins licch wriggUd his 
hands ilew in a temper at soniul imcrophoiios 
refused to talk for sound cainoris and poured 
forth 1 torrent of Shaxvj«ms lie siid the 
American people wore ‘ wild xsitli ontlmsia«m 
about him but it was observed that his 
departure was attended pnneipalh bi reporter* 
and camera men There was do visible evidence 
of nil} other Amcncius pressing on him 
Apparcntl} he did not wm mam customer:* 
for the Shav i in gospel Ills inllatcd ego must 
have been punctuied 

III 

Gcoigc Moore put Bernard Shaw down 
as ‘ the 5 oung man in the boarding house 
Huncker said Shaw was "a wingless angel 
With an old maids tempeiament Dc 
Ca=scrcs classified Shaw as 'fifth carbon 
coj>> of Voltaire, who could never be gicnt 
bcciusc lus Imuio ir is not tragic' And 
II G Bells once rcmail ed that Shaw has 
drnvn onlx a single cliaractci — George 


Bernard Shaw So he ha* And what a 
diameter ! 

Bennrd Shaw's novels arc duller than 
jieglccled pewter Shiw himself has said 
that onl) n fool would like them His 
chief contribution to wc'itern civiliratioa 
rs iii«p)a}S I hex will, as some one ha« 
said, probibl} fade soon enough, but they 
Ime taught intelligent dramatists a great 
deal about the theatre, and fhcir iiifldLiWc 
will i)cr»ist for some vears to come Hu 
r !e is hirdlj that of a philo nphor, hut 
that of a mocker of philosophic \8 he once 
told his American oflltial bic^raplicr, 
Archibald Henderson 

‘The diilicnltv is not to induce peol'ic 
to accept new ideas on the contrari, <h<» 
arc so eager and uncritical in their love of 
them that the} arc alwavs rmioing after 
novelties that ore ncithoi new nor true 
But tiiev never drtam of scrapping the 
old ideas that the new ones supersede 
they just plant them in tlio old garden and 
never do im weeding J nu a first rate weeu 
killer ' 

It 18 donbllcsb mthiti Ic, Shaw has done 
some useful nnd cvhilarafing aior) Hu 
ribald croaks have made the I ngh h i 
deal Icss cockaiirc than thov used to he abo it 
all the great ati U113 of the sfttih Victorian 
theolo^v and metaph} «ic» He is one of the 
most amusing fellows ever licard of Shaw nt 
7( IS still in full eruption He still giie« his 
I s to the Press at the rate of a iboluanU a 
week It IS droidful to iiua^nie how disu'al 
Puglaml would i o todix without him 'Neier 
tholes':, great indeed is the diflcrentc botwi-O' 
George Bernard Shaw and the reall} great— 
the great w ho in ativ country are ibout a’ 
common as n Hock of while blickhirtb "'t 
Bernard in his first, 1 ist and onlx Amcricau 
appearance was a siglit to male (he 
■weep or laugh 




A NEW METHOD OF ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA 

C I ANDRCMS 


T he followiiifj ^13 sent to me thrwigli 
m) publisher', Mcssr« \Hen A 
Unwin, bj "v gcntlcimn living m 
1 eOT side town in rngHnd, who 
has gi\cn me full permission to ii e it 
It shovs to whnt lengths this mvidioos 
mti Tndnn propaganda is now being carried 
on in Great Britain It al«o reaeals the 
e^tr^o^(llnar^ ignorance about India on the 
part of the average reader m Great Britain, 
and the obtuse mcntalitv which is not 
iincoiumon about India especialh in a 
provincial town It«hov\3 at the same time 
that there arc Engliahmen wlio thoroiighlj 
object to this crude form of propaganda, 
and arc doing their best to put au end 
to it 

The racDiorandnm reads as follows 
‘The other dav I borrowed from a well 
known circulating libnn a oopv of C F 
Andrews book In hn uni ///* Sunon 
lieport I found tint a previous reader had 
given vent to violent anti Indian sentiments 
bv annotation-* in the tnargins I was glad 
to think that the«e remarks were vmtlcn 
in pencil “0 that I was able to remove 
them entiTclv before the book reached 
another reader Vnd I al o had an oppor 
tiinitv of dnwiug the attention of the 
librvrv aasi^taut to the danger of allowing 
books to paSs out to sub criber» in such a 
condition Thus T hope, in this instance, 
the offence will not be repeated. 

‘ But what a method of propaganda * 
How nnapeakablv mean and underhand Not 
deliberate perhaps, but actual ' Snch a 
book 13 probabH ROrng to be read by 
hundreds of people afterwards and in 
ev erv ca«e a «ecd is to be sown which maj 
bear tragic fruit in producing or at least 
encouraging an anti Indian mentahlv These 
are some of the comment (there are too 
manv to produce in erten o) which I have 
collected In inverted commas I have put 
^Ir Andrews’ own words taken from his 


book riicii m bnckets, I have put the 
comment of this render upon what Mr 
Xndrews has vsiitten 

The title page Bv C 1 Vudrews’ 
( o »ni Ilf The Renegade ) 

“B »1 ‘Gaiidhi is alwava prac 
heal {foiiiunf ‘Ihe mo t unpractical 
viMoiurv alive ) 

P ''O {henTtil com t rnt ‘\oii cm 
do nothing with «uch a stupid race, whicli 
gets licad over cars lu debt when a near 
relative die® and keeps millions of eiipcr 
aimnated cows in a parched land ’) 

P *i4 India a conquered nation* 
{comment No, a va t mass of tribe* ") 

‘P lOo ‘Indians as wards of the 
Bntish Government had become entirely 
hclples-* and defenceless (comment ‘thov 
were alwavs o’) 'a whole people (India) 
who had once been *o gieat and coble’ 
(comment 'what a he’) 

1* lOi ‘Villages and bazaais were 
atill overhung bv a cloud of poverty and 
aqualor’ (nnmeni 'they always have been 
so, it IS their own fault and could be cured 
bv altering their habits’) (yci)eiaf coinmeiil 
‘tbev never eould and never did defend 
them elves ) 

‘biich were a few of the chief commenta 
pencilled in the book which came into ray 
hands There was al o a plentiful epnnkling 
of such worda as ‘Rot,’ ‘Bosh’ and 
‘Nonsense ’ Comment on such a method 
of propaganda seems superfluous but 
perhaps a warning niav not be out of place 
It 13 hardly necessary for tne to add a 
single word to what this friend of Indii 
haa wntten Here in Great Britain the 
battle has to be fought and won again-t 
an insidious campaign earned on bv weapons 
«urh aa theaC Many times over, in 
the coiir e of the past vear, I have cabled 
to Mahatma Gandhi and also to the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, 'Ceking adv^ce as to 
whether it would be better for me to 
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return to Indn or tnnti\ lure in rnghnd, 
carrying on tiic npcc«sir) worl whicli iin«» 
to bo (lone licrc Oa rich niul cvw occiMon 
tho\ lm\o cabled bnck to mo and ^\rlltoll in 
letter}' that IboN lu\c no (juoi-tion wlnltacr 
tint 111 ) avorl lin« to be done in I nglind 
mtbrr than in India at tljis rriM« More than 
onco 1 liiee nctinlU bool cd mj and 

cancelled the orclor again later on receiving 
micli mt&sapc«! from India and on I'Och 


oecaoioii the oiiteoiTic of e\rnf« hao proved 
eonclnfli\cl) Iioi\ vise and right the inotruo- 
tiom \rlneh I had received were >0 one m 
India, 1 nrn sure, will fjuc«tion thc'c decision}' 
winch lia\ e been made onK after the most 
tamest sc irch to find ont what is bc’^t for the 
Indi m caiieo jtuelf 

Meanwhile the uplnll work here which has 
to he (lone in order to counteract this vicious 
propaganda is enormous 


PAUT MANSIONS 

lu SITA mvi 


BHA wav \cr) fortunate m the ehoici 
of her name ITci fithcr, old 
Binanath, possceped tltt nnoiiviable 
lot of being the fither of ecven 
daughters So neither of her parents had the 
least bit of enthusiasm left for their young 
est Thc^ had «»nh one bov, and he too 
was a weakling He wis ailing all the time, 
and kept all the attention of the famih 
pcrmancntl) engaged The first two girl« 
had been gn eii nirai in marriage, but the; 
spent roost of tl cir time in their parenio’ 
housC Dinanath was poor and had not been 
able to spend much on the girls md so bad 
been unable to secure good malthes for 
thorn 

First came four daughters in succession, 
then the much wislicd foi son, then three 
daughters again Before the birth of the 
last bab>, evciybodj was fervcntlj hoping 
that It would be a male child Her niint 
w H sitting at the door of the 1^ mp- 
in room, with a couch shell in her hand, 
and an expectant smile on her bps As the 
child cried out, she put her head m and iskcd 
c igeilv, ‘ \\ hat is it / ’ 

‘ W hat el«c, niadftin I replied the midwife 
''Ilitee hussies 1 now then wa) to jour hoacc 
•imtc well ’ 

The aunt dashed the conch shell on the 
*^>-ound Molentlj and left tl c place 

Seeing that the mother of the child wa«> 


weeping the midwife tried to comfort her 
‘\\ bat's the use of crving, mother*’ she 
««d ‘All this 15 written on voiir forehead 
Blit look how evijinsittlv beautiful the girl 
IS* She le not n bit bkovour other daiigh 
ters’ 

* A daughter IS nothing but n nooeo round 
her parent*’ nccl said the n other Biraj 
mohini “Beanlv lines not make 1 er anv 
better’ 

But thoHgli her iiiint and her father want 
ed to give her nasty names pignifiing their 
hatred for the uumrttod daughter, she was 
finallv given the name Abhamavi (the 
mdinnt one) Her eldest sister IJinodioi 
chose the name She is the onU fair one 
in this fatnilj of dark face* =lic said “) 
won’t let her be given in nglj inme I^et 
her he called A bin 

“"ics, indeed’, said the -vcond Mster 
Primodmi ‘J wonder where she got such 
n dazrling complexion from 1 other is 
positively dark, and mother too is hardlj 
any bettor I think plic is hie our grind 
mother People sa\, she was verr fair’ 

like n streak of lightning in a dark 
cloud, shone Abho in this ugh familj Thej 
lived in a small roofussil town Thoj were 
poor and necdi t illnge people do not 
mind povert) so mueh, ns they got man) 
things free, together with air and light But 
in n town one had to pij Jionse-rent and 
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buy tbo smnlle«t bit of vegetables Though 
there vis no strict purdah system, vet the 
women could not go about freely, a<» they 
did in village® The% had to stay at home 
Even if the home wa® a poor and unhappy 
one there wa® no escaping out of it into the 
field 

Abha was brought up by her sister Biiiodini 
Binodini did not Inolongin her hu band’s 
family Her husband wa® uncultured and 
boorish, and he soon picked up a quarrel with 
his father in law about some payments which 
Dicanath failed to make So he turned out 
Binodini and took another wife Bmodmi 
returned to her parents 

kl! the work of the house was done by 
the womenfolk as thej could not par 

servants to do them But Binodini vainly 
sought for something here that could keep 
her mind engaged it thi® janctnre Abha 
was born 

kbha s mother took care of her only for 
tho 0 few days that she had to remain in the 
Inng in room "When she c«ne out, 

she laid the child down on the floor, on a 
bed of rags, and cea<ed to pay any more 

attention to Jier was bariic«sed again 

to the family machine and worked on 
mutely So Binodini adopted the child 
completely They were all in all to each 
other 

Binodini had no child of her own So 
she had no espenence and had to depend on 
love alone \bha was I cpt scrupuloush neat 
and clean even her curlv locks were never 
disarranged, but sometimes her «i ter forgot 
about her meal* As long as Binodmi 
remained awake, she kept kbha with her 
Vila lut/Aivt Vivt% q/rtv ui» 

the sleepy child and order Binodini to put 
her to bed Abha wa® the last of «eyen 
Sisters in a poor familv *>o she bad small 
chance of getting any finery But even in 
thjSj Bmodini came to her help She herself 
was afraid to dres® well as she was in 
the position of a widow, though her 
husband was alive So '•he cut up all 

her sjlk suns and had them made into 
frocks and tunics for «maJJ kbha She even 
parted with her gold bangles and had a pair 
of small bangles and a slender chain made 
out of them for her sister Her mother 


4'! 

scolded her, though «he wiped her eyes in 
secret. Her aunt y\as more outspoken 
‘ W hat made you part with your bangle-', you 
idiot?’ she stormed ‘Those yveie all that 
you had got M here on earth shall you find 
a shelter, when vour father dies *’ M ill your 
podt doll of a sister stand bv you then'’ 
Look at the way the little wretch i® dre=5ed 
up ' As if «hc IS a Mom Sahib '* 

Vbha was trotting about in great glee 
showing off her finery to evervone Her 
aunt® shnek of rage bewildered her com 
pJetely Seeing the pitiable state of the child 
Binodini dragged her away ?«obody knew, 
perhaps she her elf did not know, how the 
longings of her unsatisfied womanhood were 
struggling for fulfilment through the life of 
tins small sister of hers 

Binodini began to learn sewing and 
erobroidefj at the local girls school, because 
she yy lilted to make kbha* dresses her«elf 
She liad to neglect her household duties a 
bit, and had to endure much abu e on that 
acconnt But she did uot mind it. She 
u«cd to take away Abha with her to the school, 
lest anvone in the family might trv to vent 
her rage on the clnld 

The school teacher wa very pleased at 
Binodims diligence and said "Mhy dont 
you try to educate your®e]f'’ Sewing alone 
i« no good M e are thinking of opening a 
class for mamed girls from 12 o clock to 3 
If we get three or four pupils like you we 
can begin at once 

But Binodini was not for it “I have no 
chance of being learned in this life, ®he said 
bitterly ‘But if you take in Abha, that would 
be a real good thing 1 cannot pay her fees, 
'tni neitJnec wiYi ray paTcnt® YSirt ^ne is so 
intelligent, she Is sure to do credit to your 
teaching ' 

‘But why don’t vou want to learn'” 
persisted the teacher ' It lo more neces«ary 
for you, than for kbha She is a ^hild stdl 
Don t vou want to be self eupporting 

“ \re vou mad ’ said Binodini, laughing 
away the proposal in scorn ‘I am too old 
now to learn the alphabet ’ 

Abha was not admitted into the school, but 
she picked up some crumbs of learning here 
and there Her brother, ben g the onlv boy 
in the family, was much tJiought of He 
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to ‘•cliool mil !i 1(1 aifio \ pruato tiitoi 
\.bli i felt In liini, ntul loiriit, tlioiigh no one 
t m^lit licr Rmodmi f5ccurc<l old books 
broken ‘dutc'-, etc, for lior from the neighbours 
Abhn’s brother showed lior llic wi} to wriU 
once 01 twice, when lie li ippencd to be in i 
III iginnimoiiH 11100(1 But mo'-tl^ hignehu 
s! ip'i and turned lior iw-n Still Abhi learnt 
to mil and write 

The 'Hint did not like Aliha ot ill She 
win too preftv Bvinonc ;cstcd oboiit this 
it the cipoiise of tin f iniiK “How did 
siuh I pi ctt\ girl opine into ) our JainiK * Is 
she rcills }oiii child, or h'l^c joii «tokn her 
from somebod) oKc ' 

‘sonic would P i\j “ Mill I looks like Sita in 
the mid>-t of the demonesses^’ 

VII these ni'idc Aunt) sore bcvoiid 
mcnsiuc &I 1 C Ind the darkest complexion of 
all 111 the faiTiib, so these jests touched her to 
the quick Y hcnoTcr she «aw Bmodini 
combing Vbha’s Inir, or dressing her up in 
fine clothes, she went for them tooth and 
nail “Ycs>)cs, leach her all these' \ro 
j oil a Hindu woman of good fnmilr or are 
sou something else” Y h) should the girl 
be dressed up like a picture all the time ’ 
Is she going on the stage She has not doni 
a stroke of work oxer The man who marries 
her, will take her in through one door and 
turn her out thiongh another ’ 

1 hose tirades make Binodini moie stub 
born She would not let Abha go near the 
1 itclien, and would do all the xvork herself 
single hmd(<l She dres«pd Abba’s hair twice 
excrx da), and performed her toilette with 
borrowed powdcis, ‘^snows’ and scents Abba 
‘shone ic5plendcnt But "he felt afraid and 
tried to icstrain her elder sister Please 
sister,’ she would sa), “aunt is getting >ngr) ” 
‘Oh let her, ’ Binodtni would si), stiffen 
in" for a fight ' Lord alone knows what fate 
axTiits von 1 or the few da) s xou arc in in\ 
charge, T shall tr\ to make )Oii h ippj Vx 
childhood was spoilt b\ that witch of an aunt 
fehc would nexer let me haxc a piece of good 
1 loth or a trinket, sa) 111 " it xvis sheer -waste 
of inonc) on an unmarried girl But see 
xrliat happened to me after marriage Am I 
not living like a queen \\ ho knoxxs xvh it 
xvill happen to xou ’ Ye arc bom of tic 


K imc parents I xv is tlie eldest, and see xvlut 
i good marri ige thex aiTingeJ for me ” 

Abhihadno replx to the^e xxords She 
was old enough noxv to undcrstuul her sister’s 
unsatisfied longing for fine dr(i«es and 
ornaments Tlicse things were of dispropor- 
tionate xalue to Binodiiii, because she 
had been denied them Vbln was onl) a 
)oiing girl, but she kid taught the contagion 
from Biiiodun’s tnind She had accepted 
cn;o)«iciit as the height ofcirllili bli's 

\bha xras giowing older cxcixdax, but 
she had still txxo elder sisters iiiitn iniod So 
no one xet hid anx thoiiglits to spare for her 
marriage lor the last four )cars her age 
had rcmauicd tlic same oflicialli — Vbliaxxas 
onl) ten * The neighbours smiled croookedix, 
blit did not object in any other xx-ax 

There was the annn d pri/c gix mg ctre- 
monv at the local girls school Tlie tcichcrs 
called upon Vbha to take the pait of Shakun 
tala, in i small tableaux the girls were 
going to stage Before aoybodv could make 
an) comments the aunt rushed forward, like 
a fiirx 

‘Oh she IS to dress as Shakiintala, is 
she she ahneked “Lord, lord, what 
else shall I have to «eo xvith these C)Cs‘’ 
Next she will want to dance on the stage 
Y hen shall the lo«l of death rehex e me of 
this life J am afraid to lixe anx longer’ 

Binodmi was a match oven for lier aunt 
she too adxanccd to the affrax with equal 
dctcrramation ‘Ylix are xon making such 
1 low oxer n ainiplo allair ” she isked 
‘All the '■chool girls are taking part in thc^c 
things Are the) not gentlemen s dauglitors 
too’ Sitting In the oxen, with pots in one 8 
hand, seems to bo the onl) accomplielinient, 
according to )ou fit for girls of good famiK 
God has gixcn )0U a fate xvorthx of)Our 
Intelligence ' This last hit was cruel 

The aunt xxas indeed unfortunate She 
had iiexcr been accepted bx her husbands 
f imil), and had to pass her da\s, mo«tlx in 
her brothers kitchen So the taunt in her 
niece’s xvord-, cut her to the quick Seeing 
that the (juarrcl xvonld come to bloxxs soon, 
\bhi’s mother rushed between tlie two angrx 
ladies, and pacilie 1 tlieiii somehoxv J 1 e aunt 
rctnmed to her kitchen and Binodini to her 
bedroom She opened the trunk in which she 
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kept \.b!in’s clothes inti began to tike out 
some thuig*- for dreosing Abba up 

Her mother was still feeling up et o\cr 
the recent quarrel ‘ Let Abln «iti> at home, 
«hc Slid ‘ She does not really belong 
among t the «chool girU Pei hap people 
ma\ t ilk about thi« 

'‘\oii don t under tand/ i>aid Iliuodmi 
"It will coou in \er\ necful in the cud 
Because the teachers loae \bha thei ore 
teaching Abba irui'ic and sewing gratis \iid 
these thing-i count for inucb in the inamage 
market \\ hen aii\ pait\ will come to see 
her and question \ on about her accompbsh 
ments, what will \ou answer^ That \ou 
tauglit her onh to scour brass iitensiU ind 
sweep the kitchen ■* Vod wont loii get a 
hue bridegroom for her Some people iie\ei 
learn ’ 

The daughters eloquenct stopped the 
mother most cllectiich \bha dressed up 
and went awai to the school for the relicai»al 
Binodiui went with her 

The head ini«trcss smiled when she naw 
Abba “It Is fortunate that wo have got \b!n, 
she said “We did not rcalh know whom 
to choose for Shakuntali flic other girU 
arc so hopelessly phin people would have 
laughed at us 

\bha beamed radiantli at this tribute to 
hei bcautj 

hr don t >ou admit her to vourclas ' 
Bitiodini said ‘Ssho is acting as a pupil I do 
a mt her to leain eveiytlung \U the rest of 
us are perfect ignoramii cs W e cannot c\cu 
read a noi cl 

We might ’ Slid the b-^id uii»‘r ss 
'There 1^, i proposal for dealing some free 
seits ’ 

'^haknntala looked woudcrful 1 \trj 
bod\ sang hei praises One amongst the 
pectatois pre-M-nted her with a siher medal 
Ijiuoduu felt as pvoud as if Abh\ bad rcallj 
been elected to be an erapre-s 

\bha gained ROinethmg mare than a medal 
bj joining in the porfortiiauce She wr^ 
admitted as a pupil in the -chool But she 
did not go m for loaruing cacrvtlung 
Binodini did not want Vbha’s }outlifuI bcauti 
to fade throilgh o\ er stiidi So \bha joined 
onl> the classes for niii'iie «cwiug, drawing 
and Bcugali The school building stood ven 


near to their hoii’sC So Binodini weut up 
and fetched her home ever} dai Biuodints 
wiU was supreme in eien thing tint con- 
cerned ^bln \ot e\enher mother dared to 
remonostritc The aunt Ind lost much of 
her power through old age Binodini now 
reigned ui her stead 

Binodini ind been cherishing an uu«atis 
bed dcsirc for a long time in her bre nt 
It was to read novels Now that Abln had 
learned to read, «he could get books and read 
tb* m to her Rioter The book in irket was 
flooded with Beng->Ii novels of various kinds, 
si/es and appearances now The outside 
ebarmed tbc eses, tbe inside cliarnicd the 
mind H w delightfully these modern 
noicli ts wrote Binodini had heard 
re idings from tUcsO at her neighbours’ houses 
during the afternoon, uhen the avomenfoll 
enjoi tluir leisure ks she heard those 
words her blood -ccii.cd to eatth fiti., she 
heard celestial music and she wa* transport 
od to paradise from this ugli desol itc earth 
Iherc she rccei\id cvcrstlung for which her 
heart craved There whs no struggle there 
11 IS MO conflict It was the laud of her 
heart s desire 

But she tumbled back to earth only too 
soon The world called with insi«tent aoicc 
To work* The leader would jump up m 
constem •lion and the hstcuci too would O'Cape 
hastily But she dreamed with her eves open 
still for an hour or so 

^ow Ibhi could read So Bmndiiu did not 
Ime to go to other people s houses to listen 
to II >v c)r She had only to borrow some 
books and then =hc would close the door 
and naai e Abha read on Nobody else was 
admitted there Her mother intruded once 
forciblv But after a wliilo, she left lu 
amorcincnt “\l Int kind of a book is this, 
Hia dear’ She said ‘Bo yon call it a 
njvcl ‘ I hare heard Bankims books iii mv 
youth, thev ivero not like these 

Rmodini turned up her nose at her 
mothers antiquited taste and closed the dooi 
again 

\ fiw vearo pas ed off Vbha was now 
a gloiiou h beautiful \oung maiden She 
conld MO longer be passed ofl as a child, and 
It became jieccss iry to get her mimed But 
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that W1S nnotlior «isier, older ilno her->elf, 
»till vuimarned 

But Kiiddcnh n bridegroom fippc^rcd for 
Abho The mao wnn muck too old for her , 
but he wa*! very rick Her mother begia 
to fret about tki«, but Bmodiru stormed at 
her hat does lus ago matter ^ Did not 
you got a young husband for me ® And did 
not kc pli\ the tricks of a deail ^ If vow 
gne Abki to tins inan^ fhe will Jive hlvc a 
ijiiccn She uon’t kare to tread on ban 
eartii II i\c yon thought of that ***’ 

“I understand that, my dear, ’ -jaid her 
mother mildly "But lOur father ms, it would 
be dilkciilt togi%c Abhi in mamage before 
Uma. After all, she is the elder” 

"I wonder at your den'cnc«s,” «aid 
Binodini "Jin you tiunk such i good match 
will aw lit your sweet ploisurofoi ever* He 
will go away , md marry some one eke Let 
U 8 go to Calcutta and aoienmize Abba’s 
marriage in secret Then we shall come back 
«nd sav that we ka\c put Abha lu a boarding 
school ’ 

Her parents agreed TIie\ went t«* 
Calcutta and young Ablia was married olT to 
I husband some twenty a ears her senior 
Hia name was Ananda Ilo% There was i> » 
pomp and splendour But Dmodmi s heart 
filled with )0^ at the bight of A.bha glittering 
all o\ cr with diamonds, sappliires and pe irK 
When Abha was about to go away Binodim 
clasped her in her arms and went ‘T have 
brought ^ ou up as my own child May you 
be as happy as I had been unhappy G<mI 
has amply rewarded me for all I Jmd to <lo 
for you” 

Abha started for Imr husbands home, 
dressed m gold tissue ancf brocade, and 
loaded with diamonds She did not ha\e to 
put up with am undesirable relatives Her 
hii°band rented a aery modern, up-to-date 
flat m IVit Jfansions, one of the newest and 
splcndidest edifices of the metropolis 
Here he me mt to spend lus honey moon with 
Ins young wife 

Ananda Roy avas not good looking and 
he was fat from young Bat for these two 
defects, he would have been the ideal man, 
accordin<’ to Bmodini and Abha For such 
n one Rmodmi had been longing for ages, 
not for herself of course, but for Abha Aow 


that she had been afa'c to place Abha in hn 
hands, sIu deemed all her olTorts Bucce«ifiil 
Baht Sfansions stood at the junction of 
throe roads, lifting its pnnd head high 
It was brand now, «tiil reeking with the 
smell of lime and paint It was a huge 
biuldtng, divided into inniirnorable flaU, soiue 
of which already contimed tonanta The rc\t, 
too, wore being rapidh filled up It 
fa«cin ited the ev es of the beholder and thft\ 
did not mind paaiog the rither high rent 
It nas built accowhiy to tht nif>«t modern 
architecture, containing liiisJi fretwork and 
decorations of concrete, electric contrivint(.H 
of evert kind, telephone, tube well, and 
a lift It looked more like a big hotel Or 
office ntber than a rceidcntia! hoU'C 

The people who hied in it were mo'th 
Europeans, Anglo Indian*, Armenians and such 
like There did not seem to be anv Bengali 
or other Indian fanuh about. The balcomc^ 
did not Bport wnsbings of every dc«cription, 
neither did the windows contain beddings of 
questionable cleanhncss, which had been put 
there for an airing Naked or semi uaked 
children did not roiin nbout the «tairci«i, 
uid (he footpath IQ front v as not being ubliI 
as a dust bin 

flic people who h\ed here kept tlioir 
rooms nett and elem and thenisi Ives drts-ed 
neatly and dcanly and c\e» kept an eye 
on tJioir aurromidmgs remaining neat md 
clean Ihty liked bcautv in eacrythiiig 
Soon there grew up a small children a park, 
in the triangular plot that faced the building 
In the caeuuig it became full of pretty 
childnu ind their aiahs I lower plants 
were plautod, though they did uot yield 
tfowera at once The iiiimiciptfity too paid' 
homage to the glory of the building ft 
paved the footpath lu front of the i’aiit 
Mansions and repaired tlie ro jd too, a erv 
thowmghla, though the rest of the quarter had 
to remain satisfied with tlieir primitive glory 
Tlic palace-iikc gi uidenr of her new 
habitation amazed Abha, beyond measure,, 
when she first set hir foot there fahe had 
neycr droatutd that a human abode, when? 
ordinary mnrtils ate, drank and slept, could 
be any thing like thi* She had read Jcv 
cnpttous of {putid buildings in novels, where 
the hero takes the heroine for an hour’s 
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pleasure, but she ne\er thought that such 
place', really esi-tcd Abha was a poor man's 
daughter She did not dare to believe 
her eaos 

“Shall we liie here alwaas"*” she asked 
her husband 

“Of course,” replied Anauda Roj “Do 
jou thmk I paid so much nione} for 
Imng only one daj here ■* Why ■* Don’t 
you like the place 

“IVliy should I not like it,” replied Abha 
“My eyes are positively darzled. I feel 
afraid to tread on «uch a beautiful floor It 
looks like a theatre ” 

Auanda Roi «tttiled proudly “You will 
get accustomed to it soon,” he said “You 
have neaer been in Calcutta, so e\crylhitig 
seems new to you I paid so much for this 
flat, because I wanted to be alone with you 
I could easily have put up at my old bouse 
at Goabagan, where all mi people are, bot 
1 did not want it ” 

The flat was icn beautiful and Ananda 
Roy spent much money on furnishing it 
still more beautifully Iblia had neier seen 
such things She handled one thing after 
another and felt as if a piece of paradise 
had fallen into her hands The eight of her 
enraptured face made Ananda fed the joys 
of possession far more completoh than he 
had ever done before 

But he had little leisure He had taken 
one month’s leave for his mamage and 
honeymoon But his business called him 
iQcea«antl> and interrupted his love dreams 
Mhen the time came for his return, though 
he felt sad at the prospect of leaving Abba 
for most part of the day, yet he felt 
relieved at the same time 

But Abha could not be left alone for the 
whole day There was a Brahmin cook and 
a sen ant, but there must be a woman also 
to keep her company 4bha was young and 
beautiful and the quarter was full of foreigners 
Ananda Roy did not trust his neighbours 
The.-c people did not know one another 
Like buds of passage they came and went 
and no one noticed the difference One met 
all 'Sorts of people on the mam stairway, 
and neier knew whether they were outaidets 
or fellow resident* 

Ananda had no female relative who could 


come and look after Abh-i, So he engaged 
a maid-scrvant of mature years and tried to 
feel satisfied Before he went out, he gave 
his wife a lot of instructions She must never 
open the door, before being certain about 
the caller She must never linger on the 
balcony, staring at pas“crs-by She must 
not trust the maid-scrvant even too much 
She should never indulge m a noon-day 
Siesta witb tbe door of bet bedroom open- 

Abha did not like the arrangement She 
pouted and said, “All that’s very well, but 
how am I going to pass the whole day' 
alone 

“What’s to be done replied her 
husband “You cannot ha\e everything 
Yon would not have liked it at ail, if I had 
taken you to my ancestral home It is a 
huge family, and we would not have been 
able to meet each other before midnight 
Here you would feel much better If only 
there had been another Bcogali family 
hereabouts, it would have been quite all 
tight” 

But It really became a problem for Abha. 
b'he found time banging heavy on her hands 
Her husband had brought her a large number 
of novels, but Abha did not like reading 
much by herself If Bmodmi had been 
there, it would have been difTercnL She 
knew how to enjoy a novel and she could 
communicate her enthusiasm to Abha There 
ivas 00 work which Abha had to do There 
were more servants than there was work 
The utmost she bad to do, was to re arrange 
the furniture M’hen this too became 
tiresome, Abha would open the huge wardrobe 
and take out her new '•(tns and jewels 
This occupatioif never became tiresome 
Mr'hat amazing wealth * She wished she 
could show some of this to that old aunt 
of hers 

But she could not pass the whole day, 
tnming over her wardrobe The new maid 
servant was hopeless As soon as the 
nndday meal would be o\ er, she would 
begin to snore Xo chance of gossip with 
her 

Abha could not stay inside any more 
She began to come out on the balcony and 
•troll about She even went out to the 
iron staircase at the back, which the servants 
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?inu sweepers used, and stood, gi/ing down 
on the central courtyard From tlits place, 
she could see the whole of the intenor of 
the Pnlit Mansions Tho courtyard was 
paved It vras fill! of servants of both seres 
and motor drivers. Everjono of them would 
stare up at Abba for n while, then ihe^ would 
get bus} talking again 

This recreation too began to pall on Abba. 
“\Vh> don’t 3 on introduce me to some people 
j oil know?” she asked “A person cannot 
live for ever with her lipg bIihL 'We are 
village people and not accustomed to each 
life ” 

"That’s tnic," said her husband "But 
where is the time for it ? I am so terribly 
overworked During the month I had been 
absent, cverj thing has become disorganized 
Very well, dreas up, I ahall take joii to 
the cinema” 

Abba dressed up as quickl} as she could 
and started for the cinema with her husband 
Tho film, a production of tlolljwood, darrled 
her cyca and fascinated her mind beyond 
measure She never could liavc dreiintof 
such splendour and such happenings Even 
the magnificence of Palit ^faaston8 paled 
into iQsigoificancc beside tins 

"Can people /call} be so rich lod 
powerful she asked her liusbaod 

“■Why not”” replied ho “Nearly cverj 
American is rich ’ 

“Do they really live and behave like this, 
or la it pure fiction she asked again 

‘Tiction, too, 19 but the reflection of 
reality,” Ainnda Ro> replied "Stones are 
not all imagination, they are based on hard 
fact ” 

“But does not sociotj stigmatise them, 
when they behav e so immorally ? ’ asked Abba 
in her innocence 

Her husband laughed “Don’t be so 
childish,” he sud ^They themselves con-^ 
stitutc society, so who will blame whom ? 
Our village pundits don’t go there to pro* 
iiouncc sentence on them ” 

Thei did not talk any more about it Abha 
hnd her dinner and went to sleep But she 
could not sleep All through tho hours of 
the night, the hero, the heroine and tlic 
villain kept h^r brain excited with their 
words and deeds and love-makings Her 


blood seemed to be on fire Even when at 
last she fell asleep towards the small hours, 
she dreamed of them 

As soon as she got up, she said to her 
biisbsnd, “IVhat an atnaringiy beautiful 
thing ’ I wish I could sit and gaze at such 
pictures continually Will you take mo again 
today 

Ananda Roy thought she was overdoing 
it But he was nearly old and Abha wag but 
ayounggtrl The world had become stale 
to him, but to her ey C3 it was still wonder- 
fully new He did not like to refuse Ins 
newly wedded bride pointblank and thus 
extinguish the sweet smile on her Itp3 So 
he compromised "J cannot go today as I 
shall be very late returning To morrow 
there will he an evening show X shall fake 
you to that” 

Abba had to remain content with that 
But she felt like a wild bird, caged In the 
afternoon, she opened the window wide and 
gared fixedly at the huge staircase Her 
husband liad forbidden her to open tht« 
window os well as the door which 
opened on the mam stairs It was ucarlv 
A public thoroughfare and not safe for 
young women But the call of the unknown 
nog in her vein*, nod she could not respect 
any barriers 

An Englishman and two ladies were 
going down Tho man was old, bo went 
down straight, without looking around Of 
the ladies, one wns rather young, she had a 
good look nt Abha before she went down 

Nest was seen a young man, coming 
slowly up the stairs He was very richly 
dressed Ills ey es were like that of a falcon, 
piercing and sharp. Abbs moved away a 
bit, involuntarily, from tho window But 
she could not remain away for long Vgaiii 
she came forward and peeped out Tho 
man could still be seen, he was going up 
very slowh Did ho expect Abha to come 
forward again ? Bhv elac should he look 
back from such a distance ” It was too 
bad of him He must bo n bgbt sort of a 
person But how wonderfully handsome ’ 

ITc looked like a conquering hero 

Sbo stood bv tho window for a few more 
minutes, then suddenly she began to fed 
afraid She saw that some other person' 
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■Tfere coming up "SVho knew wkat kind of 
people they were ** She did not want to 
look any more, so she shat the window 
She tned to rouse the mud servant, but 
after giving three or four snorts, she turned 
round and calmly weot to sleep again 

hen Ananda Roj returned, Abha said 
to him, "I wish, I knew English I could 
have read novels and I could have talked 
to the Mem Sahibs here ’ 

“Why did not you learn asked her 
husband, who was not in a good mood “"kou 
staved in your father’s house long enough ’ 
Abba pouted her lips at this hit at her 
father “Do you think all the vilHge people 
teach English to their daughters she said 
nther petulantly “It is a mercy that I 
learnt Bengali” 

“That’s enough”, said her husband “I 
myself don’t know much English, so you need 
not learn High education does not suit 
oar women They cease to care about their 
homes then, and only think of pleasure 
outside” 

Abha bad not received high educatioo, 
but she was already beginoiog to care very 
much le«s about her home But of course 
she did not tell her husband that 

Her married life was alceadv begioniog 
to lo«e its novelty and even the charm of 
rich dresse«, jewellery and co«tly furniture 
Was beginning to wear off 

M hy was there no work for her ® How 
can a person sit idle thus for ever In her 
father’s hou»c, she did not have to work 
much, but there were companions enougb for 
her There was the school, too Moreover 
she was not a captive there Though tbc 
birs of the cage were gilded, the^ hurt none 
the le«9 

She drcs«ed up forgoing to the cinema, 
much before her time W henever she beard 
footsteps on the stair«, «he peeped out 
^^hoevo^ pn*«ed bj, cast at lea"l one admir- 
ing look at her flame like beaut' \bha would 
*hnnk back once or twice, but she would 
bo back b% the window soon enough Two 
loung men were coming up, one was a 
Bengali, the other looked » foreigner to 
her But how splcndidlv handsome • 
He looked like a warrior hero of antiquiH 
MTsy were many other men so uglv “ Take her 


own husband, for mstauce Was he fit to be 
the mate of a beautiful creature like Abha ^ 
Certainly not, not though he was so neb 
Abha felt verj bitter 

The two young men looked full at Abha 
They mounted very slowly and looked back 
at every step Abha understood well enough 
that they were talking about her But she 
could not move away from the window That 
foreign looking man, was not he even more 
handsome than the hero of the film ^ 

Vnanda Roy amved at last He was 
displeased hy do you stand staring at 
the 6ta!rca«e he asked “So many people 
come and go ” 

'I was looking for you,” Abha answered 
The old husband was rather pleased at this 
mark of love from his young wife He said 
nothing more and they started for the cinema 
Next day was Sunday, and Abha had her 
husband’s company for the whole of it But 
her heart felt empty nod desolate Once she 
said,“M hat’s the uec of so many ■cryants ’ 
Me are only two people" 

Ananda was spending money recklessly 
only to please Abha The knowledge that he 
bad failed, made him angry “Servants arc 
new things to you, he said pointedly , “why 
not tn them for some time more ’ ’ 

Abba did not answer She too was be 
ginoiDg to look angry Her husband had 
money, but she too had something Mas 
not her beauty unusual ^ How many Bengali 
borocs had «ueh a light ’ k person who 
«aw her once could never pa»s on without 
looking a second time M as that nothing at 
all ■* They knew the i alue of beauty, even 
if her husband did not 

Next day, she was alone again As soon 
as ghe had finished her noon day meil, she 
came nnd sat by the window She uas 
deteronacd to '‘it here and lo6k at people, till 
theciening She had decorated herbeantiful 
person \erv carefully 

Many people went up and down All 
looked nt her Suddenly her heart gave a 
yump There thev were, coming slowlv up 
ibe band-onic one was looking up at her 
from that distance M hv did be stare at her 
in that wai " Did he want to hypnotise 
her* 

They came up Mhy did they glop by 
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AWn's wmtlow Whit did thc> want I 
Abhi lYintcd to escape, hut bIip ficcmed rooted 
to the spot 

'^Is this whore Ramcswir Baho lives 
ished the IJcnjTali suddenly 

Ablia could not speak, sljo onl^ shook her 
head in dissent, Whj did not the^ go iwi\ ’ 
Wh) W1S the other man standing as if 
drinking in her beaut} through his c}es "* 

The two young men talked in whispers 
between theniselres Then the Bengali asked 
again, “Does not he li\o in the Paht 
Mansion® *’ 

“I don’t know,” whi«pered Abha, somehow 
Some other people were coming up These 
two looked down, tlien began to climb down 
in their turn 

Ananda Roy returned late and was 
amazed at his wife’s restlessness and etcitc 
ment "Are jou ill he asked 

“Why should I be dl ’ ’ burst out Abha 
angrily This wa® the first open discord 

Tuesday Ananda Roy had left rather 
early for his office, contrary to his general 
practice 


It wis strangely silent Abha was sitting 
by the window, dressed in crimson sdk and 
loaded with jewels She knew he was 
coming His eyes had gucti her that message 
One hour passed by Ail the men folk 
had left for their ipork The servants too 
had gone down to cnjoi thoir iniddav re^t. 
The staircase became empty 

There he was He was alone How did 
he know her mind ^ 

The young man came and stood hi her 
door There was i strange smile on his Up, 
and his eyes full of a strange fire. He looked 
intently into her oies then knocked lujhtlv 
at the door 

The door opened slowly 
\fter an liour or so, Ananda Roi rushed 
back home He had been summoned br the 
telephone 

Abiia was IijDg unconscious in front of the 
open door Round her beautiful neck, wer 
deep and cruel finger marks All her jewels 
were gone The maid servant sat bi her, 
shrieking A crowd was slowly gathering on 
the stairs 


A CRITIQUE OF THE WHITE PAPER-II* 

Bi NIRMAI (HANDRA BHATTACHAUW A rRAMATHA ^AT^I SARlvAR 
SACHIKA^TA GUHA ASOKE SEN BI NOYEbDRA NATH B\M RJEA 
HIRAb KUMAR SA^^AL A^D SUDIIIR KUMiVR LVHIRI 

1— FTCSDAMENTAL RIGHTB 


R ight is 1 condition of -elf-ileTelopnient and 
hej>cc £>f humiuj pjwffress. The worth nnd 
character of a Ptate are explained by the rights 
It secures A Stite itmung at the development 
to the highest possible pitch of all the powers 
and faculties of the citizen must create a sy«tem 
of ri-^hts favourable to such development I<on 
existence of tho^e rights would *»pnifv the 
moral bankruptcy of the Stale 

* These papers arc contributions from members of 
Tub roLiiTics Crtn a fellowsbip whose fundamenta! 
object is to promote the scientific study of social 
political and adminislratire proWem* with specM] 
reference to India recently formed in Calcutta 
The contribution* are the resuit of co-opentfive d»* 
cusaion at meetings of the Club in which the members 
took iHirt The writers whose name a^ipcar at the 
top initiated discussions on their rcspectiTc subjects 
The first part appeared in the fune number of 77& 
i/udcrfi reneir 


rundamtntal right* are a body of nght* 
which go to the very root of man s monl an 1 
mrfiTiduaf existence Natural Iiw philosophers 
of the «e>enteenth nntl eighteenth reniuncs 
characterized some of them ns ‘natunl right* 
or original rights or inalienable rights.’ The 
Magna Carta of 121 > is probably the fir-t 
conscious fomuilation of citizens fundiinenhd 
lights The Petition of Rights «ml the 

Bill of Rights (IGSO) are the other con“picuoi 
English examples which showed tlie waj to thi 
Amencan Declaration of Rights an I ih 
celebrated Declarntion of the Rights of Man of 
1789 m France Mainly through the influence 
of the American const tiition (17871 nianv of 
the later constitutions of the world emb xh si 
M declaration of rights in their eonstitufJOR* 
In modern times the Meimir constitution 
adopted by the Germ in pt-oplo in 1918 contain* fhe 
mo t elaliorale enunciation of fundamental right* 
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Though Fnglanl lo<l line wij m promulgntmir 
what might Iw ik'cnhol the Ijtsic hw-J of 
the ‘^nte, she enjoj s today a gloriou i owtion 
inasmuch as a declaration or d»hnition of 
n'*bt? known to the other con'titulions u enumv 
forcijm to the genms of the Fngli«h constitution 
■“Cuch principle* moreover a* vou can Uncover 
m the hogltah con'tihUton are like all mavims 
establiaheil by ju lieial lcgi«!ation mere generalua 
tion^ drawn either from the deci lona or dicta 
of judge* or from the *tatuti* which being 
pa* ed to meet special grievance bear a do e 
re^mblance to jiiltcial lecHion* anl win 
effect judgment* proaounce.1 bv the High fourt 
of parliament 


The Petition of Right and ih» Bill of Right 
arc not so much leclaraiion of rights in the 
foreign «en e of the term a* judicial conilenina 
tiODS of claim* and pra lice* on the nart of the 
Crown which are thereba pronounce.) illcmL ’ 
True to the Fngli h tralition there i« no 

definition of rights m tin Con mutton of 
Canada, Australia anl ‘^oiith \fnca. The t 

doruinions originatcil from Bnti li *culement» 
which arere *uppo*e'l to have cameil tlie law 
of Fngland with them Therefore the problem 
•of fundamental right di 1 not ari*e in the'O 
doininwms Tire In*h I ree State i» however an 
exception to this general rule IreLan I wa 
conquered and ruled more or le«s * a 

dependency of EngLind \.t the Irish Pe-ice 
Cooferenco tlierefore Ireland m’ined on n 

declaration of fundamental nghts right* that 
were denied to her citizens li^ the conquering 
power The English Constitutional precedent as 
reganls fundamental lairs was foun 1 to to 
entirely unsuitable (or Ireland in new of the 
politick situation m that country 

For similar rea'ons there an es an imperative 
nece* ity for the dehnitioii of the ba®is nghts 
of the citizen in the Constitution AcL A 

resolution of the ^fadras Ckingre** emphasized 
that fundamealal rights «houl I be the basi of 
an) future Indian Constitution All the draft 
titutions that the Committee of the All 
Parties Conference was called upon to con ider 
contained statements of such rights The Nehru 
■Report supported the i lea on two verj plan iWe 
"TOunda In the first place enunciation of 
^ndamental rights “guaranteed m a manner 
which would not permit their withdrawal under 
anv circumstances wa demande*! bj the 
pol tical relation of India to England Another 
Tea- on why great importance was attached to 
a declaration of rights was the {unfortunate 
exi tence of communal difference* m the countr) 
Certain safeguards and guarantees were, it waa 
thought. nwe*5ary to create anl e taWi h a 
r-en^e of -ocurity among tho*e who looked upon 
each other with distrust and u*picion f 


• (Dicey — Law of the Con»tiluuoa Chapt I\ > 

t Report of the \ll Parties Conference 1*^*8 
pp S9 90. 


The que lion of fundamental tighU broachcil 
in the Indian Con ulLative Committee under 
official patronage wa-. di cu* ed at length at the 
ThinI “c *ion of the Roun 1 Table Conference 
II waa agreiil that tome of the propo ition-. 
di cussftl cou! 1 appropriately and u«efully find 
their place in the Constitution But many 
fun lamentai right which are guaranteed to tb" 
citizen* of modern State* a al o nimontt right* 
were foun I to be unsuitable for incoqiorntion 
in the Con«titution ^ct on the ground that the) 
would constitute nb«olute limitation* on the 
aiithontt of the execiitiv® and the legislature 
This argument of the author of the 
Report would appear to be untenable if it 
IS reiiiembcre<l tiiat fundamental right* arc a 
bulwark amiin t executive and legi*latiTe tyranny 
and that a tigil defanition of nght-» is demanded 
to guard again t the callous di*regani of jiopular 
right* b) the kgi»lature, and the executive m 
partiHibr fhe Report of the Third Round 
Table Conference on the 1 undamentil Rights 
*e>mel m iced to relv mainly on Royal 
Proclamations and *pecial laspon ibilities of 
the Governor General and Governor* ®ir Tej 
Bahadur "apru and «ome other delegates 
however empbnaire.1 the nece ity of protecting 
the rights of th minority communities by meins 
of n declaration* 

The White Paper «trictly following tho 
report of the third »e oicq of the Indian Round 
Table Conference formulates the policj m the«e 
words His 'lajc«ty s Government «ee serious 
objections to giving statutory exprc**iOD to an) 
large range of declarations of this character 
but they are <ati fie 1 that certain provi&ions of 
this kiud such, for in tance ns re*pect due to 
peii*on&l liberty and nghu of properl) and the 
eliphility of all for public office regardle s of 
differences of ca te religion etc can appropriately 
and *!iould find a place in the Constitution 
Act. But mo«t of the items in the usual tible 
of fuDdamentai rights are relegated to the 
convenient care of Royal Proclamations and 
the nghts of minorities come within the scope 
of the “special responsibility of the executive 
heads of the Federation and of its unit* 

The proposals of the WTiite Paper easil) 
lend themselves to adver«e criticism In the 
fir*t place Engli'h constitutional analogy doe-> 
not for rea ons pointed out above hold good 
in India as it dtl not hold good m the ca*e 
of Ireland So tlie omi®sion of a clear 
fonnulation of fundamental rights is real!) 
unfortunate Secondly Royal Proclamations are 
doubtful supports of citizens rights and are 
better regarded a.s u«eful tastnimenu for shelving 
the popular demands of a dependent nation 
The fate of Queen Victorias Proclamation of 
18oS has proved beyond doubt the futil ty of 
Royal Declarations «o far as India is concerned 

• Indian Round Table Conferrnee Report Third 
‘^e*sion pp (>4 19^ "4 and p 199 
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Scpondlj, UiQ propoBnls to protect the legitimate 
mtorcBts of the mmontica through the action 
of the Governor General or Governor la fraught 
Viith pravo danger It makes the almo 
authorities the solo judges of what constitutes 
the rights of a particular minority and the 
methods needed to safeguardeil thoie interests 
It would involve the undertaking of a ecnoas 
responsibility which nnj conscientious and 
fair minded executive head should hesitate to 
accept. Tliere is also the dongw that 
a miacliievous Govirnor General or Governor may 
u«o his powers under this head to fan the 
flame of commiwal suspicion, bittemesi and 
conllict 

The actual body of fundamental rights that 
India needs at the present momeut his been 
engaging public attention for a pretty long time 
now The table of rights prepared by the All Parties 
Conference, 192S. was adopted with some modifica 
tions by the All Parties National Convention 
(1028) That table contained clauses protecting 
the rights of minorities and foIJowetl m other 
respect®, the precedents of the European conslitu 
tions of the nineteenth centurj It guannteed 
right to property, freedom of religion and 
expression of opinion, ef|uabty of all m the eye 
of law, freedom of a«sociition, personal freedom 
right to hear arms equality of seres etc* In one 
respect the Nehru Report made a welcome 
departure from the traditional bourgeois ideology 
of the last oenturf Clause XVII of its «cheine of 
rundamental Rights laid down as follows ‘Parln 
ment shall mike suitible hws for the maintenance 
of health and litne«s for work of all citizens, 
securing of a living wage for every worker the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children 
and the econonuc coD«equcnees of old age 
infirmity and uncmplojnienf and Pirliament 
shall nl«o make laws to ensure fair rent and 
fixity and permanence of tenure to agricultural 
tenants ’ 

Rut the principles underlying the resolution 
on rundamental Rights of the Ivarnehi Congress 
went mu'’h further along this line and was 
indeed radically difierent from the principles 
thit hill inspirw the body of rights which found 
place in tho Neiiru Report The former 
was based on a socialistic ideology After 
defining the usual social and economic rights of 
tho labouring clas'cs the resolution of the 
Congress on Fundamental Rights ran in part, 
ns follows “This Congress is of opinion that 
in order to end etploilaUon of nin««c« political 
freedom must include real economic freedom of 
tho starving millions’ 

A lonstitulion that will come to tho Indum 
people as n gift from tho present British 
Parliament can hardly be expected to contain 


• report of llio Ah Parties Conference Committee 
1023 pp lot 10.1 Ibti Siipplemcntaij Report of the 
Committee, pp 32 33 Proceeding* of the All Parties 
onal Conrcntion pp Gl 03 
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provisions which nim at tho organization of 
economic life in conformity with the principles 
of social cquitj Rut any constitution worth 
the name sliould, at least, bo so designed as to 
ensure for all a hfe worthy of human beings. 
In view of tho biro justiee that this idea involves 
it would ficem proper to incorporate in the bod> 
of the Constitution Act not only the civil ngbts 
but also some of the elementary social and 
economic rights formulated m the Karachi reso- 
lution Among these mention may be made of 
right of labour to form unions to protect their 
interests , right to a living wage, limited hours of 
labour, healthy conditions of work, protection 
against economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and unemployment , protection of women 
irorlers , prohibition against employment of 
children of school going age m factories , 
equitable reduction of land revenue and agri 
cultural rent , free primary education, etc. 

A mere enumeration of fundamental rights 
13 not sufficient by itself The rights would 
remain meaningless without an adequate guarantee 
for them It is therefore, essential to arm, on 
the lines of the English and American constitu 
(ions the judiciary, high or low, with such 
powers as may enable it to function effectively 
as the guardian of popular rights and liberties 
Moreover it would be newssary to repeal eome 
of the existing Regulations and Statutes which 
encroach upon the rights of the individual if the 
basic rights are to have any signiScanco under 
the new constitution To this category belong ft 
number of Regulations of which tho prototype 
IS the Dengnl Regulation III of ISlSk and lawless 
laws like the Seditious Meetings Act 1911, Part 
II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 190S, 
Act \Ain of 1932 (an Act to supplement the 
criminal law) the Bengal Criminnl Liw (Amend 
ment) Act of 1932 tho Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act (193*’) and simlnr other 
Acts which are likely to be misused by the 
executive dmnktn with excessne power then 
there are various sections in apparently innocent 
Acts which constitute n potential danger to 
liberty One or two examples may not be out 
of place According to section 111 of the 
Government of India Act the order in writing 
of tho Governor General m Council shall be 
deemcil to be n sufficient justification for any 
act called in question before the High Court ta 
its original jun®diclion Section l‘’G of the «ame 
Act authorizes the Governor-General m Council 
or Crovernor in Coimcii, Hnque«tioji ibly, to 
detain any per«on su pected of dangeroii® corre® 
pondeiicc with anj jrince, chief, landhollor or 
other person having authority in India. Legal 
provisions of this nature wherever found are 
subver>ivo of the very elemontfirj rights of the 
citizen nn«l shoul 1 not be allowed to rem iin on 
the statute book of n country in which liberty is 
valued 

1 molly, tho operation of fundamental nghts 
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needs to be extended to the subjects of the Indim Accession for the acceptance of Fundamental 
States nl o In view of th" autocratic character Rights by the Prince*, joining the Federation 
of the g07ernm«nt which preruls m the States Such rights are to ho a part and parcel of the 
an enunciation of fundimentil rights is of the coQ«titutions of their States and means are to 
highest importance Arran™em'>nta therefore be der>-ed to jtroride alequjto guarantee for 
'hould bf' made, through the Inotruments of those rights 

2-IEDl R\L JUDICIAR\ 


A Federal Court is an mdi pen«ahle escential 
of a federation feueh a Court is particularly 
needed to interpret authoritatively the felenl 
con titution 

It IS propo'dl m pan of the White Piaper 
that a Fe<knl Court should be estabh he<l The 
Federal Court “houl 1 have both an original an 1 
an appellate juri diction Its original junsliction 
will be to determine justiciihle disputes between 
the Federation and anj Feilenl unit or between 
any two or mon I deni units mToIring the 
interpretation of the Cm titution Vet or any 
rights or obligations inking thcrcun lor Its 
appellate jurisdiction will extend to tho deter 
mination of appeals from anv High Court or 
State Court on question between whomsoever 
they may nri-o invohing the interpretation of 
the Constitution Vet or any rights or obligations 
ansing thereunder In order to guard agiin«t 
frivolous or vexatious appeals it >3 proposed 
that, unle > the value of the subject matter m 
dispute exceeds a specified «um an appeal will 
only lie with the leave of the tederal Court or 
o£ the Ili^h Court or the State Court concerned 

The V\ hice Paper propo a!s regarding our 
judicature are from manj points very unsativ 
factory They have not sati fled anybody except 
Mrhaps their framers They do not foUow the 
Dominions except m some convenient particular* 
They should not, therefore be implemented unless 
substantially amended in the light of Indian 
opinion It has been proposed that an apjxnl 
shall he without leave to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council from a decision of the Federal 
Court in any matter involving the interpnetation 
of the constitution and m any other case only 
by leave of the Federal Court, unle s His 
Vlajestj m Couned grants «pecial leave to appeal. 
From the Supreme Courts of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Anstrolia 
appeals lie to the Privy Council only by special 
leave and m the case of the Commonwealth 
appeal* are in certain instances prohibited 
*ave by permis ion of the Court itsdf* 
If this proposal IS mcorported in the Statue 
book our Federal Court will be shorn of much 
of the dignity with which we wou ld 1 ke to 

• Section "4 of the Act says No appeal eball 
M permitted to the Queen mConncl from a decision of 
the nigh Court upon any question however ans n» 
as to the 1 mits tnler se of the constitutional powera 
of My two or more States nuless the Hi-'h Court 
shall certify that the question is one which onrtit be 
deterraioed by Her Slajesty in CouuciL 


«ee It mvtsteiL Or doe? His Mijestj s Govern 
ment con«ider such an interminible series of 
appeals e scntnl for securing the due aJminis 
tntion of ju t CO * This is not necessary as in the 
normil everci e of its appellate jurisdiction ca e* 
will coma to the Federal Court after being heird 
at lea t once in the lower courts After it has 
come to the Fcileral Court there may still be 
another appeal from a bench of one or two 
ju Iges to ft full bench In the exercise of its 
original jun-*dtction al*o there is provision for an 
appeal within the countiy Certainly we make 
no inordinate chim in wishing to be put on the 
same footing with Canada or Aurtriix 

In pan C> regarding the appointment of the 
judges of the 1 ederal Court, it «hould be made 
absolutely clear that the juJg»5 •houkl be nppoin 
t^ b> the Governor General on the recommen 
dalion of tbo Indian Minister of Ju«tico or of 
n person occupying similar position in India 
Such per ons are more likely to bo acquainted 
with the ability and legal aeum*n of tho e 
who are to be the judges of the Federal Court 
than the minister m Britain The removal of 
the ludps dioiilJ be b> n joint aldrcss of both 
of the houses of the leg dature In making the 
n^ve recommend ition we have closely followed 
the ejsicm that prevails in tho Dominion* 

As regards the e tabh hment of a Supreme 
Gourl in In In wo would have it as early as 
circunrttancos would permit 

The jurisdiction of ‘uch a court were it 
e tablishe*!, is proposed to be limiteil to British 
India, and its functions to be, within the hmits 
assijmed to it, to act as a final Court of Anpeil 
in India from the decisions of the Provincial 
High Courts on matters other than those— mainlv 
constitutional -which will fall within the mrisdic 
tion of the Felerol Court But it imperative 
that all States acceding to the Federation 
mu t or^nize a judicial system on modern 
lines and it is neees*ar 7 that provision 
be made in the States Instruments of Vccess- 
lon thak subjwt to the usual reservations re^ardin" 
appeaU to a higher Court, appeals shall be allowed 
from Indian States Courts to the Supreme Court. 
As lathe Government proposal* the details may 
be left to theducretion of the Federal T^egislature 
InthisTOnaection Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru s ca»e for 
a co^rdinnUon of the personnel, staff and finances 
® .k Federal and Supreme Courts deserves 
enthusiast c «upport Loop-holes to avoil the 
Mue process of law and the financial burden of 
juJicial administration should not be allowed 
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to exist uniler nii> urcumstiincts Appt'J^ 
from the Supremo Court to the Judicial Commitiee 
of the Prny Council should not lia except nliere 
the case has been heard for the fir-t time by one 
of the High Court? in the exercise of its ongrinnl 
civil jurisilittion When an adequate number of 
appeal? has already been provided for, anv 
further prolongation of the legal process entail 
ing hca\j expenditure of time and money defeat? 
rather than promote? the end? of justice 

Two other dangers, like snakes m the graS'*, 
have as yet e«cnped our notice If we arc going 
to have something like diarchj m the Ccnti^ 
Government, there is the probability of baring 
officials similar to the pr’^ent Executive 
Councillors In any ciu-e there will be a number 
of high Government po^ts and the recent and 
nono-the less pernicious tendenej of appointing ex 
Judges to such posts should be expressly forbidden 
Secondly, it must bo made absolulelj clear 
that men from the Indian Civil Service should 
not be eligihl'* for the post of the Chief Justice 
An unsuccessful attempt was made not long 
ago to pass a Bill removing the present di»* 
qualification of members of the I C S In the 
white Paper this sinister attempt lias been 
repented m the Inst sentence of pm 170 which 
Tunsthus “Any per on qualihwf to be a Judge 
will bo eligible tor appointment ns Ciiief Justice.’ 

The new Spanish constitution has certain 
features worthy of serious con«idoration in this 
connection Reganling the appointment of tlic 
Chief Justice it has been provided that lie shall 
be electotl as a vacancy shall arise by a boily 
of junsC? the composition of which is detcrnime*l 
by a subsidiary law Thi-^ makes him indepen 
dent of thf Ministry of Justice even rcgsnlmg 
i-RESEI! 

It h w been In 1 down th it befori, the fir«t 
Federal ministry comes into being a Re^rve 
Bank free from "politicnl influence will have 
been set up by Indian legislation and be 
already successfully operating The Blnk would 
be entrusted with the management of currency 
wwd "axchawga , . , , , 

The utility of « ctntral bank is iduiilteiJ 
on all han Is The International rinancml 
Conference which met at Brussels as early ns 
19>0 pas3e<l a resolution that in countnes where 
there is no central bank of issue, one should 
be E (abbshed There is i clo«e connection 
between the maintenance of finnncid «tabdity 
and B central banking orgnm/ation In most 
of the progressive countries of the world there 
are central banks In India, too the opinion 
had been gaining grouii I for n long time that 
a central bank wa-. essential for the due 
pcrfornianct of such important function*, ns 
notc-Hsuo, management of cadi balances and 
regulation of foreign exchanges Thc«e functions 
are at present performed at the inettnee of the 
Government of India 


his appointment lie must be a graduate of kw 
and his term of ofiice expires alter ten ve.ar« 
It 18 interesting to note that Ln«ki al«o suggeMs 
in his now book Shi hes m Law aud Pohlies an 
advisory corinnitteo of selection composed of 
]unst<i, or in default, of judge® whom tho axe- 
cutivo would consult before judicial appointments 
arc made Ihe Chief Ju?tice and the Chief 
Public Prosecutor can only be removed after 
crime has been prove 1 again«t them before the 
Court of Con“titulioimI Guarantees another 
novel feature of the constitution Similar]}, an 
adverse Supreme Court finding is necessary to 
remove & Judge The ailmmiefration of ju»t;ee 
has thus fiten made an autonomous service m 
the State 

The Court of Constitutional Guarantees has 
i trong authority, being able to declare laws 
unconstitutional, to decile conflicts between the 
‘atilt* and the region®, to enforce the observance 
of indivhlual guarantees, and to determme re— 
uonsibibtie' for the infraction of the constitution ’ 
In onler to avoid n «eetional attitude its member 
«hip IS composed of the President of the Court 
and two other members elected by the Sp>ui>«b 
legislature, one judge from each region, two 
judges electcii b} the College of Advocates and 
four professors of law freely elected ^ all 
university teachers in law an 1 the Chief Justice 
and the ( hairm in of the Coart of Accouats as 
r^'4jljicio member® borne such iirrangement for 
India IS imperative for the safeguarding of the 
rights and liberties of the people, including the 
people of the !:tate% whom the White Paper 
woufd leave at the fender niercies of the Indian 
Princes • 

;VK BVNK 

The absence of a cintral bank in India 
necessitates the keeping of two reserves, nv, 
Gorerninent s reserves and bankers’ rc®erves, 
with ill-jefineil relUions between the two and 
hence the monctarj s} tern of India is htghl} 
loelastic Tho central bank wherever it exist-' 
acts as friend philo opher an 1 guide to the 
joint «tock banks winch look for help to the 
former iii times of emergonc} The Indian 
banks are at pre«ent without such guidance 
and direction and m times of cmergenc} they 
cannot fall back upon the resources of such a 
central lastitunoa The} are alwajs to coatit 
upon their individual nsources and hence they 
arc reipnrod to keep an unduly high proportion 
of reserve if they are to avoid su^piension of 
payment in the event of a run 

The e tahlishment of i properl} constituie<l 
nnl autonomous central bank is likely to benefit 
India m man} wii}s It is sure to mitigate 
the wide fluctuations of the bank rata nii I to 

• Vale TRc ‘'vn mft Cmisfifiifion hv If If <I 

Cireares 
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lovseT the normnl hvgli level bj mc'vna of an 
enliri; m“n6 nnl o-orJinition of the binding 
resources of the country It will r!-»o provide 
ndequit’ r«liscount ficilities eo that other bttnW* 
will bo in a position e-uily to liquefy their 
a 'Cts 

The introduction of tho gold stmdird to 
which Inin Ins necessarily to nlhere till a 
more ration il “tindirl his been aJopled b) 
int^uatiomi agroament, is impossible without 
the establishment of a central bank Thegoll 
'tindaril implies an obhgafioa on the part of 
the currency authority to buj and sell gold in 
unlimiteil qiiantitn-s anl at speeihtd rifcs 
Utileis the authontv coticernel cm regulate the 
inflov nnJ outflow of got! b> means of the 
discount rite an i mutual consultition witli other 
banks It niij tind its gold reserve either too 
small or too large an I tho rigulaiion of gold 
anoTtajents fills peculiirlj within the province 
of a central bank 

By helping th» mamtenani'c of the stabilit) 
of tV pace Icsel by means of the discount rate 
and open market operations a central bank 
performs another verv important function It 
can substantially check an undue expansion of 
creilit b> the m«mb“r banks and thereby 
counteract the effects of indu trial fluctuations* 
It will bo in a position to provato India with 
an ela tic currency which can expand and 
contnet in re pon«e to tho commercial needs 
of the country a 

In view of thc«e facts the c.ise for a central 
hank in Indii is very strong The ilea of such 
n bank for India is almo t a century old The 
Imperial Bank was set up in 1021 with (he idea 
that It woulJ partially servo the purpose of «uch 
u bank but it is merely a halfway house to a 
full fledged centril bank Moreover the Imperial 
Bink cannot be transformeil into a Central Bank 
without serious repercu sions on the traile and 
commerce of Indix The Hilton Young 
Commission s Report therefore definitely set its 
f^ again t making the Imperial Bank the 
Central Bank 

In January 1927 the Government of India 
introduced a bill framed on the Hilton ^ oung 
Commi Sion’s recommendations proposing a 
^areholders’ bank with a commercial directorate 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the 
mndamental point ns to whether tlie Be«erve 
Bank “hould be a State Bank or a Sbarebol lers 
Bank and as to the constitution of the central 
board At last a compromise wa^ reacbdl on 
the ba is of a “lock holders’ bans but the 
de.idlock was complete on the quc tion of the 
directorate so much so that the bill was fi nall y 
abandoned Whitehall having viewe I the progress 

the Bill with apprehension 
Indeed the creation of a central bank m 
India js long overdue but the manner m which 


• Keynes Trealue on Monty Vol II Chap i 
I Hilton \ouQg Commissions Peport 19’>6 


the British Government is tackling the problem 
has naturally aroused suspicion The p'tallish 
ment of such n bank has been made a condition 
precedent to granting responsibility at the centre 
VppJrently the authorities have been influenced 
mainly by political considerations, although 
It IS at the «ometime stipulate by tne 
authors of t!ie W hitc Paper that =uch a bank 
should be free from political influence The 
rederai ^finistry shall haie no voice m its 
e Cablishmcnt it shall be functioning even 
before the Pederal legislature comes into being 

The Ileser^e Bank as we have already noted 
IS to be entrusted with the management of 
cairrency and exchange But who is to regulate 
policy ns distinguHhetl from management ? The 
White Paper is silent on (he point Are we to 
understand that the laying down o£ the policy 
falls within the ‘«peaal re«pon«ibtIiti” of thn 
Governor General ’ Our past experience warns 
us agiinst entrusting tne executive with this 
function Provision has been made for a 
Financial Adviser and tins deepens the su picion 
that It 13 intended that the Governor Generu will 
still continue to regulite the currency and 
exchange policy of Indit The futuro ‘Con-ti 
lution \ct «hou) I definitely entrust the Indian 
legislature with this function Moreover, a body 
of expert* who«e opinions neither the executive 
of tbo Dank nor any noup in tho legislature will 
dare overlook should hi, set up to coli«t «lati tie^ 
guile the Directorate and direct the finsneiai 
policy of India, m collaboration with other 
related departments 

The cooditions as laid down in the White 
Paper for «t.arting a Re«ervo Bank are 

(1) restoration of budgetary equilibnum, 

(2) reiluction of the existing short-term debt 
both m London and in India , (3) accumulation 
of adequate gold re erve , (1) restoration of 
Indias normal export «uiplu« 

The Government of India are endeavouring 
to fulfil the first two conditions but they do not 
seem to very keen about the third one. The 
gold reserve, in «pile of Sic George Schusters 
careful apologia, does not seem to have improved 
and the Government have not cared to increase 
their gold holding by taking advantage of the 
recent eio>lu3 of gold from India They have 
increa «1 tlieir sterling holding and it «eems they 
are determined to mamtain parity between the 
rupee and the sterling and not between rupee 
and gold 

As regards the fourth condition, it will be 
very diflicnlt to realize it m practice so long as 
the present world wide trade depres«ion continue® 
There is very little pro’pect of the industrial 
outlook of the world, improving materially m tho 
near future inasmuch as the nations of the world 
do not seem to be in a burry to come to an 
agreement, with a view to putting an end to the 
present political m lability an! economic rigidity 
prevadmg throughout the world In India, 
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besides the depression and currency diibcalt) 
Imperial Preference and JapnnesQ competition 
Fcem to have inteiisifie) tbo nivereo cireoms 
lanoos 

To add to the confusion an«mg m the Indian 
mind on this (juestion the conimiUee selectal 
for consultation can hardl> claim public 

confidence The Reserve Rank should be created 
with a view to helping the Indian money 

market nnd developing the Indian industries 
The attitude of the London financial circle 

towards the juanagment and control of lb© 
said Bank, as revealed m the converaationa 

between the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the few delegates to the Second Hound 
Table Conference from Indii, has however, been 
a rude shock Further, it is es«enti‘d that the 
gold reserve of the Bank be located in India so 
that the position of the Indian money marUt 
may he strengthene'l 

The currency policj ot the Bank should be so 
regulated that the nex-ds of the internal trade of 
lodia receive due consideration So long Indian 
currency has been managed with a view to 
facilitating the e-^ternal trada , but this cannot 
be allowed to continue any longer for the 
internal trale is no less important than the 
external trade considering its \olume E\en 
England recently has been acting on ihi' 
policy of internal price stabilization 

As regards the constitution of the Bulk, iii 
infiuential section of economists inJ busiDe*3 
men fvvoura n shareholders bank But m India 
the money market is niainlv dommntel by 
foreign capitalisf* It is csientml therefore, that 

4-T/Ii: toTATUfOKV 

The establishment of i Statutory llndwaj 
Board under the Constitution Act, so compo^eil 
and with such powers as will ensure that it is 
in a position to perform its duties upon bosmcss 
principles and without being Subject to politioil 
interference’ is stated to be e“ entuil in tlie 
consideration of His ^lajestj’s Govwoment** 
Curiously enough, this * essential tpicslion was 
never discussed at any of the three conferen^ 
and the need of its solution may be naturally 
interpretwl a* an after thought This will forge 
the last link m the elaborate chain of Bntam s 
hnancid grip o\er Indian finance commerce 
nnd industry, in the proposi I feilcmtion, 
contrived through « 11" erve Bink controlled by 
the Lity, and the clnuoe regimlmg commercial 
dis-r inmatiou as aUo by the evchisioR of more 
than four fifths of the federal revenue* from the 
ambit of the fe leml legislntim 

The British Gonrnmenl have b»'en icvU'Cd 
of u*ing the Railwajs in Inlm. since their 
im option for securing such otijoct* as an 
nggranh-nment of military interests the «mplo>- 


the Stite should have a dominant uitcrtst m 
the Bauk's ntlairs It is bectu-o Indians are 
anxious to BafcOTJifd the economic interest of 
their countrv above that of others that they 
msist upon this condition as of primary import 
antt. It IS thus that the proposed IJ®sciTe Bank 
may b* saved from being converted into an 
'uiiiexe of the Bank of England or the London 
nionev inarkel, which it is feared the authorities 
are lient upon making it, if possible, by all 
means m their power Provision should ai»o b" 
mail© for n breuid basdj fh'tnbution of the 
capitil winch might be raiacd from the public 
80 ns to ensure a predominant share of 
the «tock going to persons and coinpanie'! 
doiniciicd m India md fll*o equitably 
di«ttibuced between the different parts of the 
country One further important detail that 
needs emphisizing is that the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor of the bank should by all 
means bo Indians It is interesting to note m 
this connection that when the H^serva Bank bill 
was being considersii in 1927 the GorerniM“nt 
of India expressed unwillingness to bo bound 
by the condition that the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor should be Indians 

Wtf should probt by the exporienec of tb<. 
\mcric.m FederiU Be erve -jy'tem India can 
rightly ilewani) a proper conduct of her centril 
bunking in«tituiiORS by the dilTerent national 
economic groups, in the national interest anl 
with the nelp of an expert boly A national 
b inking system implies absolut* nitional 
control 


KAILWA'i BOARD 

mcni of Briti'her< the cncourigemenl iiiiJ 
expmsion of British trade and industry by 
finding ft profitiblc source of uivi, Iment for 
Bfiti h capital and by means of preferentid rates 
and convenient alignment of railways Lvea 
Lord Dilhouies despatch «how& that the 
GoTerom“nt was not unmindful of some of 
the-« advantages The history of rulnay 
construction m India is om of hiipharar I 
attempts to secure private British cipitiil or in 
lieu of it, priv lie euUrpn-i, with co tly 
gHarinfev* ’=aJdJe«l on the Indian exchequir 
The policy of suto-imnagtiiient, adopted on 
the rerommendatioii of the Acuoifh Comimtne 
of 1921, again, has yt,t to be boldly practi'e"! 
it IS •*ull Ivrgclv Buhortlmnlol to the mien. Is 
of cORiptnics an] tbe iJministritioii of the 
Agvnts of even the compinioa mtnaging 
behvlf of the Indim Governinsiit soma of (he 
rulwaj*^ for example^ in «ucli mitters i* 
IndiftmziUon iind the imrchaie of siiiiplicx 

fbe details iibout the coii'titiiticn an 1 
funttions of the jroposuvl Bo ml an now under 
discu'^sion in Lon Ion, an I only gineral oLicrva* 
liJns on the gmling principles mnv be male 
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In view of the lir^e fimncnl obligations of the 
State m relation to railways as well as the 
importance of a satisfactory railway bwlget to 
replenish Indian finances the Peileral Govern 
ment and legislature ®houI1 as the AVhite 
Paper vaguely a'^ree* evercis a general control 
over rnilwav policy But the nature of thi» 
“general control mu t involve that the Board 
shall function under a responsible Minister of 
Communications and the finances and policy of 
railway administration mu’t come under the 
purview of the Legi lature South Africa which 
al 0 was provided with a statutory railway boanl 
under the Act of 1009 establishing the South 
African Union has n board of three Railwai 
Commissioners We note that the e have been 
political appointee® uiiler tin. Minister of 
Railways and Harbour® 

The pressure of democra'ic forces may lea I 
to harm in some direction n« in the Bratdian 
railways* but a healthy public opinion a group 
ef honest legi lators ®trong hoards an I a Ivisory 
bodies may obviate the langer The Mackai 
Committee (100^) and the Acworth Committee 
urged a relaxation of the 'secretary of 
States control and letailel interference over 
Indian Railway adiuini tration which ha I lei 
to a good deal of inefficiency In the Wlnte 
Paper apparently on the «uppo ition that the 
Teleml Government will not be allowel to 
have the real control over the Board it is lai 1 
down that in order to preserve such eii®ling 
rmhts as the Indian Railway Companies pos«cs« 
under the terms of their contracts they will 
have “access to the Secretary of State in reganl 
to disputed point* anl if they desire to proceeil 
to arbitration Indiin opinion should press 
for removing the Secretary of States control 
and the entrusting of final responsibility and the 
power of ultimate decision regarding railways 
to the Federal Government and Judiciary in 
India 

We de®ire to commenl to the notice of the 
authorities the very wi e and practical observation 
made by the late ^ir M illiam Acworth with 
reference to in lependent Ra Iway Commissions 
Sir AVilham Acworth said Evidentiv a conimi® 
®ion may be eaen wor«c than a Minister who 
U'es his patronage for political enls For the 
'Iinister can at least be watched and exposed 
m Parliament by political opponents while a 
commis ion can take shelter under the cloak 
of Its statutory respoii ibilitv Tbi? points 
indubitablv to the need of an absolute rejection 
of a propo il designed with the object of placing 
the economic interests of India under the 
perpetual domination of Great Britain 

In India e pecially over-einphasi". on running 
euch bodies as the Re erve Bank and a Statutory 
Ra Iw-ay Boanl on so-calle 1 “bu ine «3 principles 
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merely deepens our apprehension that the British 
imperialistic trade mcubus and the danger 
referretl to by Sir AViUiam Acworth can be 
swelled to abnormal proportions again®t the 
mtere«ts of India One wonders how it would be 
an improvement on even the present arrangement 
under which the Commerce Alember exerci es 
some control over the railwaa policy and 
administration 

In this connection the Acworth Committees 
recommendation for establishing a new Depart- 
ment of Communications responsible for railways 
port* inland navigation road transport, etc 
offers a good starting point for a re-orientation 
of the policy on tbi® vital problem It is 
c® ential that not merely railways but the whole 
system of communications «liould be co-ordmateil 
and a Iwld policy of road® railways air 
transport inland and coastal navigation 

inaugurated The pre=ent Railway Board should 
be re conttituted part of such a board policy 
The piecemeal nature of the propo«sl regarding 
a Statutory Board for Railways is an extremely 
retrograde one If effect is given to this newly 
devi eil scheme which ha» been sprung upon 
the Indian public at the last moment, the result 
would be th“t the Indnn legislature would have 
no «a\ in the matter of its constitution and 
regarding later changes, and that the British 
Parliament alone sbalJ be able to create and 
alter (he Board This is economic imperialism 
in Its most naked nnd sinister aspect. 

In this connection action on the lines of 
the Tran port Advisory Council proposed for 
Great Britain under the Road and Rail Traffic 
Bill in Parliament, may be sug-ge«ted The 
Council will consist of 22 members representing 
different interests including local bodies trade 
labour hor'c-drawn vehicle railways canals 
etc„ nnd the members shall bold office from 
three to five year A similar body to be 
consulted by the Alinister from time to time 
«houM act in colLaboration with an Economr 
Advisory Council for India foreshadowed in the 
Report of Sir Arther Salter Its function will 
be to suggest policy regarding communications to 
the Alinister and the Legislature in Federal 
India It IS some «uch senes of co-ordinated 
provision that Indian opinion would welcome 
in the Con'titution Act 

There la one further point that neeils 
empha*i India 1-5 a va®t country and 
economically speaking a division of India into 
regions and the inauguration of a planned system 
of communication* along with other pre- 
requisite* of economic progre®® for the«e ‘zone® 
have been suggested even m the past. It is 
necessary that in tin® matter of communications 
the province® in order that they may fruitfully 
carry <m their programme of rural and urban 
economic espin«ion «houH in groups or if 
po«ble separately un lertake to work their 
re pective rones through responsible Jlinister® 
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helped bj local Atlvi'^ory CommilCoos nnil whole economic life of the country oa the 
i^onomic Councils This intensive feiicmlizition of a planned can alone ensure the success of the 
of not merely the organization of tho communica* new Indian constitution, from the economic point 
tions flystem but, for the matter of that, the of view 

5-FIN ANCIAL PROVISIONS 


Tho mockery of the ^Vhite Paper is rc\enled 
in its true li^jrht m the honncial proposals 
contained therein These are artfully drafted 
to deny us the substance of power while 
dangling tho mere shadow of it before uncritical 
eyes The extent of ‘financial mdependence’ 
conmlal by the IVhite Paper is rightly indicate I 
by Sir N N Sircar ‘A« 80 per cent of the 
Central Revenue is eaten up by Army 
Expenditure, Debt Service, guarantee pays, 
pensions and allowance-j (which are non<vlabk) 
the Finance Minister can play with only the 
balance if, 20 per cent 

Even this 20 per cent however, is subject 
to 80 many qualification* restrictions and safe- 
guard* that the Finance Jfmi'-ter and the 
Feileral Legislature will always be at the merer 
of the Governor General who will be empowered 
to demand and ‘authenticate’ or restore any 
amount in the Budget which though reduced 
or rejected by the Legi-Iature is in his opinion 
neee «ary for the disehargo of any of his 
delightfully clastic special responsibilities 
Tim* tho Governor General b extraordinary power 
of certification is retained practically intact 

Again expenditure fixed by or under the 
Constitution Act expenditure required for 
Excluded Area* and British Biluchistan and 
prescribed subventions to certain Governors 
ProMnccs (e(f, Sind On<«a, Assam ami Bihar) 
Will be beyond the control of the Finance 
jlmi«ter and the Ivcgidature. 

The Governor Generals ‘*pi.cial responsibility 
regarding ‘the financial “tnbihty nnd credit of 
India will we apprehend frequently and unmiiv 
interfere with t^ie Mini*te^ budgeting nnd 
Aa Sw Tey «?,htl\ \»oint«l 
out, this power of the Governor General is "o 
elastic, indefinite nnd absolute that it will be 
nimo«t impossible to nvoi I it* nbuee* 

Lastly, there is ever* nii«chancc of the 
Goa ernor Generals rmnntial Advi«cr proving 
to be a rival of the 1 inance Minister I am 
fully aware of the position of the Financial 
Advi er in Egypt nnd I do not want the 
Egyptian expentnee to be repeated in India 
eaul Sir Toi but in this malter his was n voice 
crying in the wil lernes® 

Thus the financial powers of tho Indian 
l/cgidnturo will practically remain o* narrowly 
Iimitol nnd illu«ory ae they arc at jwe^ent, 
except that the hinanco Mini«lcr ns well as the 
other Ministers will bo responsible to the 
liogislatun? But the ealanes of {ljc«e ‘rr«i>on«ibIe 


Ministers will not be submitted to the vote ^'f 
tho Legislature 

TLo proposals regarding the allocation t'f 
revenue*, it must be admitted, foreshadow a 
great improvement on the present system whifh 
has been condemned on nil hands 

The revenue from import duties will l*e 
exclusively Federal The Federal liCgislatui^ 
wdi also have exclusive power to impo«e and 
admiDicter the salt-tax, export duties and feder^ 
excise, hut it will bo empowered to assign W 
the Provinces and States the whole or any pait 
of the net revenues derived from these 'ources 
on a prescribed ba^is of distribution But »t 
least 50 per cent of the export duties on jute 
must be as«igned to Bengal 

The net revenues from inheritance taxc^ 
commercial «tamp«, taxes on mineral rights and 
on personal capital (other than land) taxes 
railway traffic nnd terminal taxes will be assigned 
to the Governors’ provinces, but the I ederu 
Legislature will be empowered to impose ti 
surcbaige on such taxes for federal purpo«c* 
Similarly, a prescribed percentage (between S? 
and 7-j per cent) of the net revenuo from taxe^ 
on income (other than agricultural income and 
the income of cotnpanie*) will be assigned to 
the Governors provinces subject to federal 
ijcgislalure s power to impose surcharges fof 
fwleril purpose on such taxes 

For the fir*t three year*, however the federal 
Government will bo entitled to retuin for it«elf 
a picscnbed sum out of the amount ax^igncd 
to iho provinces Thereafter thi* sum i* to ba 
gralually reiluced =0 ns to extinguish it m 
ecaen yean 

T'Uis rtnancial scheme is surely more equitable 
nnd favourable to the difFtrent province*, than 
the prevailing system for the proyinces will 
have a share of the expanding and elastic 
revenues while «pocinl provision has been made 
for the deficit province* Moreover the re«iluary 
power of taxation will tie with the province* 
though the re iduum left is scarrejr diecorerable 
But, as Sir George *'chu«ter poinleil 
oat, lederal finance ‘is being consiJcrel in 
an atmosphere of unreality’ for the new 
scheme impo cs adlutonnl liabilities (rv-r 
"ubrention* to deficit provinces t“tc) on the 
Icdcral Government while its rerources are 
con»i!erabl> curtailed, Ihus m its actual 
working tho proposed scheme it is hared will 
fail to solvo— the fundamental problem* of Inliin 
liannre deficits wdJ recur in spile of adJiiiona) 
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tax'ition and borrowings and yet money will 
not b“ available for 'chemea of improvement 
and the nation building departments Sorely the 
British arbiters of our destiny cannot escape or 
put off the financial Nemesis while they 
lightheartedly trample on their diplomatic 
declarations, proclamations and promisea to 
India. 

In the provmces the greater part of the 
revenues wiU be eaten up by expenditure fixed 
by the constitution guaranteed pays pensions 
and allowances, interest and aitiking fond 
chaig^es which are non I'otable — as well as the 
additional demands of the Governor for the 
discharge of his special responsibilities (inclnd 
mg “law and order ) 

The Governor will be empowered to autben 
liC-ate and restore any amount m the Budget 
which though reduced or rejectii by the Provin 
cial L-*gi3iatiire, is in his opinion necessary for 
tb“ disSiatgo of any of his special res 
ponsibihties 

Thus the financial powers of the Provincial 
Legislature will really be reduced to narrower 
Imits At present the Governor cannot override 
the Legislature in re pcct of the transferred 
subjects but under the new scheme be is em 
power^ to defy the L-gishtare in any and 
every matter under the specious plea of his 
“special teaponaibilitiea And the salanes of 
the Mini ters will be non votable ' Mell we 
may challenge Sir Samuel to cite an in«lance 
m the hi«torv of the world m which the hand 
of the clock hai to be put back for the 
progressive tealiiation of Kesponiible Go\ern 
menl 1 

As for the allocat on of revenue® we hare 
already noted that the provinces will gam at the 
expense of the federal Government SliU 

the arrangements are far from satisfactory 
justice has not been done for example to 
long suffering Bengal 

In the first place Bengal is not allowed to 
claim the ‘whole of the export duty on jute 
which IS her mo t reasonable unite 1 and just 


demand Vfter fourteen years of grave and 
avowed inju«Uce we are a«kcd to rest content 
with barely X) per cent ' This is what British 
Justice and love of fair play has come to mean 
where brown people are concerned 

In the «econd place as Mr Ghuznavi had 
stressed tn bis memorandum “Bengal is still 
left without an elastic 'ource of revenue compar 
able to land revenue in other province® ’ 

Turning now to the sources of revenue, we 
note that land revenue excises on liquors and 
drugs judicial «tamps iimu»ement taxes the 
income frOm forests and irrigation and taxes 
OR agricultural incomes are to be exclusively 
provincial while the whole or a part of the net 
revenues from salt, federal exci es and 
export duties as well as a large share of the 
L-txes on income other than the income of com 
panics and agricultural incomes will be assigned 
to the Provinces These divided heads as well 
as the revenues from inheritance taxe®, commer 
cial stamps, terminal taxes and mining royalties, 
etc., wdi cert-ainly mean considerable additions to 
the pre ent resources of the provinces But in all 
probability the recurring deficits of the federal 
Government wiU compel it to make frequent 
inroads on the provincial revenues Thus the 
outlook IS not so bright as it «eem9 at fir®t 
sight. 

As regards borrowing the con ent of the 
foleral Government will be requiretl if the loan 
IS to be raised outside India, or if there is out 
«Landing any part of a loan made or guaranteed 
by the federal Government. 

Underlying the po itions is the attempt, firrt 
di«cly»ed in tne Peel Report very dearly, to 
satisfy the demand of the btate® for paying not 
only proportion£t»'y leSs (as they would be fr^ 
from many existing burdens anl tribute®) but 
al®o for not allowing state subjects to feci that 
they pay taxes to any government outside the 
slate temtorry Finally the provisions for 
strengthening the finances do not ever mention 
the need for retrenchment and the vexed question 
of defence expenditure 


C-DEI LNCE 


According to the tli pen ation of the friircrs 
of the present eon«titutional propo'als Defence 
is to be a Reserved Subject, exclusively 
administered by the Governor General who wiU 
have the power to appoint a Counselloc for the 
purpo e of n»si®ting him in the administratioQ 
of the department The Counsellor will be an 
cx-officio member of both chambers of 
legislature though without the right to vote and 
hi3 salary an I conditions of service will be 
prescribed by His Majesty in Council Finally, 
me Defence Budget including the «alarf of the 
Defence Coun ellor will form a part of the 


expenditure on Re erved Department and shall 
therefore, be a non votable item of the Federal 
Budget Thu Defence is placed completely 
bevonl the reach of popular control 

The deci ions as lo appropriations required 
for Defence will be taken by the Governor* 
General entirely on hia own re pon«ibility^, 
thoi^h ho will be enjoined by his Instrument 
of Instructions to consult his Mini ters before 
robing any deci lOn on appropriations for the 
Department of Defence (c/ para 23 and para 
33 of the Introduction) It is difficult to exaggerate 
the futility of such ministerial consultation® 
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The ministers will ui oHict, ht cilloil upon to 
-ofler ndvico and criticism on n matter with 
regard to which they will Innlli po-»e<iq the 
moms of acquiring relevant nml authoritative 
knowledge In the circumstance' cnlicism offered 
nre likeh to he, shallow, irresponsible and 
nnmteiirish In fact; the provision for ministerial 
consultation by the Go\oriior General may be 
doscnboil fls n compassionate clau'e conceded to 
silence the impotent clamour of the Indian 
rhlegates at t)ie Round Table Conference 

There is another provision reganling Defence 
in the White Paper which is likely to affect 
prejudicial!} the working of some of the 
transferre<l subji’cts at the centre Paragraph 27 
of the Introduction provi'les that any matter 
relating to the transferred field of the admini«tra 
tion which in the opinion of the Governor 
General affects or t- connected with Defence 
sliall come within the scom of t)ie Governor* 
Generals’ ‘special respon-Jibilitv and the decision 
of the head of the r«ienl Eteciitne shall be 
final with regard to «uch matter^ Thus Posts 
and Telegraph Roads an I Railways to mention 
a few subjects only will run the ri«k of being 
dominated by the Governor General on the plea 
that the} affect the Defence of the countn 
After having made the atioro lieneficcnt 
recommendations in the interest of the Indian 
people the author* of tlie W lute Paper add 
‘The Instrument of Instnictions will also 
formally recognwe (he fact that the Defence 
of India mu»t to an ineretsing evtent be the 
concern of the Indian people and not of the 
British Goternment alone (Pam J3, Intnxluction) 
This statement is a little amlumou' if not 
muleaciing, hecau«e, m the hrst pnee, from the 

J oint of View of finance defence lia^ nil along 
een solely ‘the concern of the Indian people 
who are being crushed iiiuler tiie heaw weight 
of militar} expenditure which formetl more than 
GO per cent of the total central revenues m 
102^*29 and is nearl} *>0 per cent of the income 
of the Government of Indn today A 
if.Vrs? wv.th jAw* /WTZV/vmJ 

mg figures in the Dominions reveals the hnppiei 
lot of the people of the Dominions and the 
nature of the staggering burden that the Indian 
taxpayers hate to hwir on account of militarj 
expenditure* In the second place British 
India pays £100000 to the British I xchequer 
for the protection that is cxtendeil to the 
Indian coastline by the British navv, whereas 
Britain does not pay a farthing for the mainten 
once of the Indian Army whicli almiUelly "crves 


• Defence 1 spcnJitiire— tmancial jear 1927 ‘N 
(Pensions not included) 

Australia 58 p c of the Central expemhtnre 

Canada 4— Do 

Inshhrccfctato 7 ’ Do 

]Sew /ealsnil >-*> Do 

^iftath Afnea "1 5 Do 

("imon Conimi'sioa It^iort) 


imperial purposes Lord Curzoii m )iis introdu* 
tion to ‘the Indian Corps m Prance’ oh erves nt 
follows “The Indian Army in fact has aluay» 
possessed and his been proud of po sensing a 
triple function , the pre enatjon of internal pet"?? 
in Indt I it«elf , the defence of the Indian frontiers 
and prepardnesa to embark at i moments notice 
for imperial service in other parts of th- gloW 
In thts thirrl aspect India has for long been 
one of the most important units in the •chetnc 
of Bntiih Imperial defence, providiqg the Briti'Ii 
Government with a striking force alwais rcidy, 
of admirable efficiency and n«sure<l valour" 
Finally, the statement that ‘ the defence of 
India mu«t to m increasing extent he tfjc 
concern of the Indian people, and not of the 
Bmi»h Government alone” i« lacking in straight 
forwarlness ina-much as it does not recogi in 
clearly the long chen<h(\l desire of the Indian 
people to take a leiding part m the defence qf 
their country This ni-es the vexeil problem of 
Inihainxation of the arnn J ver since the 
beginning of the nationalist movement Indnn* 
have been urging the «eees«Jtj of deveJopin** 
the army m Inoia into a national army Biit 
the Govejnment hai o debberotelj taken recour«c 
to some excu e or other to thwart the movement 
for IndianiMtion Hnring refused (he people 
of the soil the proper hrtder«hip iti their own 
army the members of the bureaucracy and (beif 
supporter* in England have contended that 
-eif government without an effective Indtto 
\rmy is an impossibility (Keith quotoil m the 
Nehru Report. 102? p 12j In dealmc with tht» 
contention Montagu said Parliament 

f think mu t 'cc (hat you do not at one J»rl 
the same moment withhold things for a parlieulat 
ren'on ami then refuse the opportunity of 
procuring them Do not deny to India self 
government beciusp she innnot take her proptr 
shore In her own defence and then denv to her 
people the opportunity of learning to defind 
themselves Such denial has all along 
the crux of British Army policy in India. 

IYr! tftgAf iinif mleme”— (Ac pef cArff 
Lonl Ilawlinson — launched m 1921, was design«l 
necowUng to the Simon Commission, to te«t tin 
practicability of successful Indianization of lb’-* 
Army,’ and was not meant “to accelerate the 

f ace of Tndmnization ” Tiie Skeen Committee s 

leport which condemnetl tlio‘ eight units gchcine 
was practically shelved , and the increment of 
n few vacnncie- for Indian Cadets at Sandhurst 
and the provision for a few mon. at \\ oolwic!) 
and Cranwcll nre scarcely c-alculnted to lend to 
the Indiamration of tin. Army within a nasonable 
distant of time The creation of the Indian 
Sandhurst accompanied bv a liberal atlitiile 
towawls Inhanization will no doubt improve 
the mtuntion But it is extremely doubtful if 
the reactionary policy hilherto pursue I b\ the 
Goveniment wdl l>e changeil so long a* Defeneo 
remains n Ilescrveil ‘•ubjcct 
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BURW \ 


The Montajru ( helm for I Report el t >de 
the problem of Burm-is political evolution for 
'eparite and future con ideration becau e they 
thought that Burma was not India. {Para lOi 
of the M C Report) The lomt Select Com 
mittee on the Government of India Bill 1919 
on the ground that the Burmese are as distinct 
from the Indians m race and language as they 
are from the British excluded Banna from the 
operation of the Montagu Reform The 
exclusion of Burma from the «o-called benefits 
of the Reforms however canned di ati^faction 
and m 19^3, on the recommendations of n 
committee presided over by Sir FreilencL Whvl“ 
Burma wits brought within the ambit of the 
R°form3 of 1919 The Simon Commission 
therefore devoted «pecial attention to the study 
of the Burme e question They pointed out the 
geographical ethnological linguistic, religious 
and cultural differences between India and 
Burma. Emphasis was dso laid on the 
pecuLarities of defence and adotiomrative 
problems of Burma, and the difficulties of tbe 
political union of two entirely different peoples 
with different needs m the future CoD<titutioit 
of India. The Simon Commission therefore, 
recommended the separation of Burma from 
India an I urged the necessitj of an early 
declaration of policy The de patch of the 
Government of Indio, dated ’0th September 
1930 on the Indian Statutory Commt «ion 
accepted the principle of eparation anil laiil 
down that no enuocution of polio in this 
behalf was de«irable before the que tion of the 
separation of Burma bad been conti lere-l by 
the Round Table Conference 

®ub-Comm ttee >o H (Bornii) of the hr t 
Round Tible Conference asked His Majelys 
Government to make a public announcement 
that the principle of separilion was accepte I, 
and thu the prospects of cou titutional advance 
towards re ponsible government h“ld out to 
Burma as part of British India would not be 
prejudice 1 bv separation The Committee of the 
whole Conference on the Report of Sub-Committee 
^0 IV (Burma) merelj noted however the 
above con''lu»ion but dil not finally a cept it 
Mr Bi Pe lh“ repre-^ntative of Bjrina at the 
Round Table CJonference put the Burmese case 
in a nut hell when he declared as follows 
“If the reference to the prospects of con titu 


tional idvtnce iii^ins thit Burma will get 
somethin^ which i in no wiy inferior to what 
India 13 goin» to get then there can be no 
objection to h“r eepantion from India. 

As th-s next step therefore the British 
gorernm'^nt called the Burma Round Table 
Conference and tbe con titutional iSsues were 
thre.heJ out Aft“r the publication of the 
White Paper outlining the proposals for Indian 
Constitutional reform the Secretary of State 
called upon the Butman people to decide once 
for all whether they wanted separation Un 
fortunately however the specially elected 
L gi«lative Council filled to pronounce a cleic 
verdict on the question of separation or non 
eparation. It now lies with His Maje^tj s 
Govemm“nt to Isj iown the policy reganling 
this teted que tion 

There are two que tions which are important 
in this Connection. In the brst place the 
attitude of tbe avenge IJurman towards Indian> 
Is not one of friendliness The latter are 
generally looked upon by tbe former as a 
foreigner and m exploiter who does not even, 
pos e $ tbe right of conquest that the Engli h 
man does. Secon lly the desire for the separation 
of Burma from India is a fairly strong de«ire 
m Burma, as Mr Bs Pe contended at the First 
Round Table Conference The debates m the 
Bnrma Legislative Council al«o go to prove that 
there seem* to b“ no fundamental difference 
between the two parties, the sepamtionisrs and 
the osTjUed non separationi*t The very 
ab ence of any dear and uneq^atvocal move in 
the Legi lutive Council in fa\our of non 
•‘epanivion indicates the mentality of the Burman 
leaders If it be a correct reading of the public 
mind of Burma there is no reason why India 
«houId feel unhappy about separation The 
right of self determination should unque tionably 
be exerci ed by the people of Burma in this 
respect But India would object to the separation 
of Burma if the litter province is to be reduced 
to the position of a clo e pre erve for British 
eranomic and politic il imperialism In view of 
this danger it might have been to the real 
int'*rest of tHe Burmans to stay within the 
Indian Federation The people of Burma have 
to consider '=eriou ly this aspect of the question 
of separation 
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D TI Albert \oti JjG Cof], the coumjjpoua 
cvpMrer of r»stern Turkisl-iii, 
who died oh April 21, 10 JO, his 
hid a #'omeHhat ntiUMtal circer 
lie was boni on September 8, 1800, at Iterlin 
the descend mt of an old irupncnot fnmil> 
llcnci hi3 I ronch mme llis f ither hid bccu 
aprcit merchant, and for twenty jeirB the bom 
had to worh. in hi<? fatfier’a firm Hut so 
strong were his inclinations towards science, 
that during n bix years’ stay in the United 
Stitca where ho represented tlic fnn of lus 
father, he found time to stud) nicdicmc Ho 
W 1 S a min of forty when he began {i devote 
himself entirely to learned studies in which 
he had ihva)s been interested as a self taught 
min In 1900 A von Coq entered the 
JIuseum fur Volkcrkundc at Berlin as i 
volunteer, and begin the sfudj of Oneotal 
languages Arabic, Turkish and Persian in 
the Seminar for Oriental Languages, and 
Sanskrit in the University under the late 
Professor Pischol, the well known Sanskrit 
scholar His work in the Indian Secliou 
of the "Museum began in 1902 But his 
great opportunity came in 1901, when he 
avis appointed to lead the second Prussian 
expedition to Eastern Turkistan (1904 to 
1905), which was immediately followed by the 
third expedition, in which he collaboritcd 
with Professor A Gnmwedel, who had been 
the leader of the first expedition On 
account of his failing iicaltli he had to 
return in July 1906 He started again, in 
Starch 1913, as tlic leader of the fourth 
expedition, and shortly before the beginning 
of the wir he wis able to bring the 15d 
cases, containing his valuable finds, safely 
to Berlin 

Albert von Le Coq, however, haa not 
only done piontcr spade work, bringing to 
light invaluable treasures of art which had 
been buried for centuries In the sands of the 
desert, but he has also devoted years 


of incessant labour to a searching invosliga- 
fion and elaboration of his finds, examining 
them with regard to their historical and 
cultural relations, [uccing together innumerable 
fragments of frescoes and silk paintings, 
ind arranging, ns much as possible, iii 
historical order the spcciniens of plastic art 
Last not least, it !■> also his grcit niont, 
tbit by bis energy and enthusiism ho 
flucccedcd in securing wortliy exhibition rooms 
for all the precious rcmiunts of an ancient 
culture which he had discovered, in the Mubciuh 
fur Vi/lkcrkunde at Berlin MIicii vctrs ago 
I had the pleisuro and privilege of being 
shown by the learned and cutbusustie 
discoverer Jumself over the two or three 
small rooms which were then rtscraed for 
the Purfan finds in the Musctiin, ho complained 
that tho greater part of his finds was still 
buried in eases lying in the cellars of the 
Museum >cw, the Central Asian works 
of art have been given a prommeut place m 
tbo Museum whore thov cover the greater 
part of the ground floor Hero the student 
of Oriental art haa ample opportunity of 
studying these valuable remnants of a 
strangely mixed culture to which so many 
races and peoples — Greeks, Iranian*, ludians, 
Turks and Chinese — have contributed 

But Dr A von Le Coq was not only 
an explorer and organizer, but also a 
great Scliolar He was a spccnlist m Old 
Purkibh, and edited the furkisii Manichacan 
texts of the Turfnn finds Hero he has 
worked together with his friend and colie i^ue 
at the Museum the grcit linguist Professor 
r W Iv Muller who, by a stringe and 
melancholy coincidence, died only three da>s 
before A von Le Coq His greatest litcnry 
acbiCYCQienf, however, is in the field of 
arcbacology He will be know a by liis 

monumental work Die budlhiil'sche Sp ilaii 
Me i» whicli ho began lu 1920, 

and the sixth volume of which wis published 
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^louiitain SceDcxy BDd LcRcnd of SamavTotaka 

[from A. lOM h Cnq, DtE BuDDiiisrwirE SrAiAifriKu ix MnTFi.l8ira, Pari VII. PI. 
V"j lie hntl permission of the pulAUktnl 



SILK PAlXnNG FROM TURFAX 



An ^U-hat (Buddhist ^iunt) in Ux"* ‘ 

U Coq, Dll, Buddhistischd ^PATAmKr ik JIiTTEMeiLN; lk,rt VU. PtaK .13 
V’U the kind ptrmtf Sion the pvlli»hFrf\ 


rffmnM(hin ut i xurn t 
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in 102'' {•ICC If It Vpnl ilb ff , 

October 10 >1), p 403 // Mircli 10_»0, 
p 207 ff) He wis preparing the ^c\tntli iimI 
liinl volume ivhich wi-i to crown his Iifc« 
work, when he fill seridu3l\ ill o»i<l « is 
tiken awi), in the mid-it of las work 
Dr T ni t \\ nUl'>i.himdl the aiuce« or 
of Dr \ \nn lo- Co<j nl the Mii«eiini 
undertook the Lisk of selecting the picture 
matcrnl nnd editing the text of the \olijmo 
Hut 111 tlie p times of economic crises the 


Chinese imII paintings of I-astem furkiatan 
rc'scucd bv Le Coq are the oldest remnants 
of religious arLhitccturnl punting in China 
A precious frigment of the hor«c Kanthaka 
(Plitp32} on Tihich Prince Siddhartha llces 
from the pahee into "lioii«elossno3«/ the richly 
ornimented Pannimna (Plate 30), and the 
womlcrfitll} charactcriRtic figure of an Arhat 
m rage {Plate 31) are mastcrpiccca of 
Chinese art 


piiblK-ition of siieh a co«tl\ work seemed 
well nigh impossible It is onli due to the 
devotion and indefatigable til >rts of the 
widow of the departed, I ran Plinor von 1 e Coq, 
that financial help could be j^eciired from 
the %cicl dc4 tin V»< rr Onuitrl 

at Paris, the (if fU thaft fur 0 frsinfr c/c 
Knu I at Ilcrlin, the Jliinnrt )f>ifhini/ 
at Cambridge, Mas* and some 
private losers of irt in order to bring out 
tins splendid memorial aolume for tlic grent 
explorer nnd scholar • 

The a olumo IS introduced bv three short 
e««av8, the first being from Professor 
1 nedncli Sarro on the traces of Persian art 
m Turfan Ho shows how Iranian elements 
can be traced in the Buddhist wall paintings 
of Central Asia, f t, in the costumes and 
arms of warriors or in the «hape and head* 
gear of horses labulous nniraals too which 
plai a great rOle in Persian \chaemcnidian 
art, occur in the Turf in paintings, though 
thc«e show al'O influences from China 
1 igiircd Sacsaiiidian silks also have found tlicir 
way to Turfan Of the greatest importance 
are the Manichaeaii wall — and minaturc 
paintings di covered bj I e Co i This art has 
been of immense influence on the art of 
Persia and "Mesopotami i 

Professor Otto Kiinpl contributes fcn 
essay on Turfan and Chinese art The 

• F red n jse der kt,l PreiKsiscbcn Tarfan 
rxpcdiionen A ion Ij 3 C4xj Die buddb sti^clic 
i'patant ke in Mittrtasien & ebenter l^cbtlss Teil 
Neue Lldirerke III an«gewahU nnd bcarbcitet ron 
tmst WaUchmdt Mt C cleitirorten Ton Otto 
KTn' He inch L iders and Iricdnch ^rre 
Dietneb f eimer Lrnst Xohsen in I»eiiin Ijy* ^tze 
34*4jcm The TOlume also contains a 1st of the 
preserved paintings of the lodo-Iran an style from 
the most important s les of the oas s of Kucha aad 
an index to the text and plates of volomes I to 
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tlhert voa I.c Coq 

The third introductory essiy js by 
Professor Heinrich Luders ob the importance 
of the Turfan finds for OncnLal philology 

^otoQly wonderful works of art which 
had been buned in the ^ands of Turl istan, 
have been brought to I ght by the labours of 
I-e Co(j, but also innlimorablo fragments of 
manuscripts and written dOciinionts on pilm 
leaf, burch bark, avood, leather, silk, and paper 
Inaaluable are tho Iitcraiy remains which 
ha\c been unearthed fragment, of the old 
banskrit canOn of the barvastivadins which 
ad been long lost m India and hitherto only 
known bt their Climeso translation®, have 
been di<=coaercd Thus the I^attmohn Sutra 
the confession formula of the Buddhists, and 
the Udaimiarffa, a large collection of Buddhist 
Mntences, similar to the Dhnmmapn la, could 
be almost entirely restored from the Berlin 
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fru^m(«»t« I mpmf'iiU of n timni of 
A^Nnj^hnsn, hdiI of two otljfr pi »s» m1»o 

iMlfidK oitlifr (o Af\a^liO‘i or ut 

loiiil lo lu% mliool, lu\p hoctj nod 

r/lipd 1« I’rofofw hiidcw Jt Jwj* 

ul ‘‘0 b<ui poM*ii>l( tu r« "ton from Ihi* lurfuu 
frnfjiin titii llif* hj/niiH of lln Riic!ilhi«t pnot 
n cotitfrnp iRin of To 

I’rof I/idfTH hIbo owe an edition of tlie 
fn^monlw of K»»i» milit'iV Kolfumnmtm )iUl n 
Ihi*(iiiiiui nnirntue >\ork after llie 

miinnir of A'imi d o'' »’n Jhi 

1 ittor i« ofiR kiirmo hi n I'TohcIj triR'iJifioti of 
tin Ciiinosip \ornion (trftoslntcd I)N luuntnju'i 
about 10’» \ D) Prof Ltidtr« thinks tlut 
the Mork of Kmnnmhtt mi<i wronj,!) 
jigtribedlo \Rin^lio«a. lint, n*) f’rof Vobol 
Jus hIioimj Jt more probable that the 
Af(/p<Tii It an imititton of 

A8M»plio« »'» SitUal iiufnirt 

\JonK Mitb fM^ment' of Sjn»krit MSb 
there were aNo found mcmcn'ni /ngment* of 
•works written jn a script denied from the 
Indiin Rmhint but into Inthcrto unknown 
Central Unn Innjjnajios (Tokhamn and 
Kiichean) rhc«e frijjiiunts nt«o belong to 
3h»i«l)»i(<t literitiire Iherc were al®o found 
fragments ui (Uflcrtnt Irani in languages and 
Hcript", the oldest remnants of the Manichacan 
religion, and agiin Soghdian frigruents some 
of winch contain trafl-lations of IJuddhisl 
S lijsknt, others Clinstiaii texts There nrr 
al»£> Christian, J}iii1dli)«t and ■Nfamchacan 
texts and tran lations m the Uighiirian 
laiigiiigc \nd cicn fragments of Chinese 
Tibetan, Mongolian and TaiigiUnn works are 
among the manuscripts from rnrfsn, presened 
in the Berlin Miiecnm 

1 he bulk of the present \olnmcismado 
up bi the 3t hclioti pe plates ten of wlntli 
arc in finest facsimile colour hchoSpe Most 
of the plates arc roprodnctions of avail pain 
tings, found in Qa7il md Qnmtura nearKnclii, 
clucflj from the large hite of the ^Img « oi 
“The Thousand Monasteries “ consisting of 
many Inmdieds of caao temples The paint- 
ings here reproduced are among the finest of 
the whole collection ft is astonishing how 
wonderfully fresh the colours of these 
paintings still are after the lapse of so many 
centuries 

Dr ^\n!dschmidt gives a full descnption 


of these plates introduce<l by an essay on tht 
«ti»» in wbicli tJie lyill paintings nn found, 
on (he «tt h of the puntings and their 
prolnbie date Uns descriptive pjrt is 
liinitraft'd b» f/O pic/orof n the (<vi and 
f plates Vs thi re are no dated inscriptions 
only a n Islive cliroiiology of tht painting® h 
possible I," CVj used to date the ^liiig-i i 
of Qj/il somewhere In tween the "th and Mli 
cenliines A 3) About the middle of the ht)i 
centwr) the setdement rocriis ilready to luve 
been desert* d or dcstroied Tlie oldest 
fragments of maniisinptv found m the caves- 
of are dated by Brof Lfiders as far back 
ns the Jnd ceiitnrv, while others may be dated 
about t Ol) A D One of (hr raves, termed 
“the paiiiUrs cave," because some of the 
painters ha\( punted tlicir own portraits with 
bmsh and paint pot in therr hand*, on the 
walls nt the ciitratitc, can be dated more 
ftCcuraMy lor over one of the heaiU 
pamted hcn,nn mecripfion is engraved, giving 
the name of tin artist. This inscription 
shows nn archaic form of the 31rahnii eenpt, 
corresponding to rnanuecripls of about 
►00 \ I) from this and other facts Dr 
V\ ald«vhmuit makes it plausible that the 
paintings of (he eariicr typo belong to the 
time about >00 V I) , those of the later type 
to the period from COO to b >0 A D 

Jno types of style are clearly to bo 
distingiii hed, (he one Tndo Iranian, and the 
other ('huicsc Tiie first i® dependent on the 
Buddhist nrt of Gandlnra, and shows ram 
tioiis according to the dilfcrcnt period 
Quite difltri ut IS the Ciimeso Buddhist blvle 
in the {laifitings from Qiinitijrn The painters 
of thc«c paintings were, as can be seen from 
many portraits of the donors, of a Turkish 
race Fhcir compositions show clearlv 
Chino'-e influence riicre is more life and far 
more indiMduahnng m them, than in (he 
paintings of the Itido Iranian stvle Le Coj 
IS probably right in ascribing the paintings of 
the CIiiiicsc stylo to the 8tfi and 'hh 
ccntiinca A D 

By the kind permission of the publishers 
wo are able to reproduce platts \II, WM 
aiidWMII 

Plate \II i3 one of the three plates repro- 
ducing painting® from the ceiling of one of the 
enves, belonging to the site of (he “Thousind 
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Nrom«tcnca," nnd nscnbod to the period oT 
about TOO to 11 lO V P Thc^ ehow mountain 
8cencnc« with rcpre-'otitations of Ihiddliist 
logends In the pioie wtu h h r produced on 
Plate \II, we iiaae a repres< ntation of the 
well known Sima lataka lliH is tin. popnlir 
legend which -hnw* cortain points of loiitatt 
with the tragic stors told bi King Paaaratha 
on his deathbed ''ami >r S\ama ni 
Sanskrit, 1 - a pinii- h( rmit bin who lives m 
the forest with hvs blind pariiif- and devotes 
himself entircb to attending on thiin One 
da), while he ii fetching wati r fw them In is 
stnick b\ a poi«oncd arrow which was aimed 
at him be King Pili\ ikkha of Renare« who in 
the w intonue«8 of tin c ha'C mistook him for 
an antelope No eur>-e no angrj word 
escapes the hpa of the joiith but onh a 
woeful lament at the fate of his poor parent®, 
who are now bereft of their oiih support 
Remorsefully the king consoles him and 
promises to undertake the can of his parent* 
lie goes to meet the bereft parents and after 
announcing to them the dreadful news, ofTors 
himself to take the place of their son and to 
take care of tliem as Sama did Tlie parents 
however beseech him to lead them to the 
place where their dear son was Iving dead 
In MOW of the dead bod> they burst out in 
touching plaints, but finally succeed, bs a 
truth miracle {sacra I ti nja) to bring tbcir son 
to life again This legend was popular at 
lea t since the third Centura B , as we 
find it represented alread) on a relief on the 
Sltipn of Sanchi It i- aPo found in the 
Gandhara sculptures of Jamalgarbi, and in 
Vjanta and in se\ oral Central \«ian paintings 
The scene we sec in our painting is the 
following \\ c sec the joiing hermit 

kneeling on the banks of a lake bolding a 
pitcher in his right hand and drawing 
water from the lake with an arrow piercing 
his breast To the left of this we see the 
king on horseback holding a drawn bow 
\bo\e the lake which is given from a bird’s 
eie 111 a round form, the inountim scenery 
IS enlivened bv the figures of two iDonkevs, 
the one sitting in the posture of a meditating 
ascetic, while the other rushes against him, 
as if shouting at him in a rage 

Plate XWI shows the Bodhi«att\a 
^laitreja in the Tusila h(.a\en, sorrounded 


bv «tv Tusita gods, marked asRuchbythe 
nimbus stirrounding their heads The figure 
of ^Ialtre^a himself is unfortunateK much 
damaged Tin picture is taken from the 
■cave, esUod “the caae of the Ap«aras” from 
th' graceful figures of di\ine women at the 
cntr.ince of the caac nt Quintiira and ascribed 
to ilic SUi century A D 

Oil the fame plate we haae two pieces 
of a highia decorative tendril border from the 
■finnan Caae’ of Giimtiira, the one (b) 
sliow-t the figures of Kinnari», celestial beings 
avith a hamati upper part of the boda, aahile 
the loa-er part is that of a bird, surrounded 
ba tcadriis and flowi r® 

PUtc \ Will IS the reproduction of n 
-paintiug on silk, found beneath the cave of the 
lightv four Siddhas at Turfan It shows the 
head and arms of a Buddhist saint (an Arhat) 
in a rage, rusiiig his left arm, as if he avero 
threatemog some demon, and 'stretching out 
hi% right <i-»t, as if prepared to knock down 
the (ieiid riie painting IS perhaps the most 
characteristic specimen of the Chinese style, 
and a masterpiece of Chinese art It is a«- 
enbed to the bth or “Ith Centura AJ) 

I>f A aon Lt Coq s chief endcaaour had 
always been to show, how Hellenistic art has 
Rurviacd in the art of Ccntril Asia There 
fore he has clio«en for his great work tho 
title “Die biiddhisfische Spitantike m 
^Iiflelasien' (Buddhist latc-Hellenistic art in 
Central Asia) As early CJiri,t:an art was 
inspired by the late Greek art, so earlv 
Buddhi t art owed its origin to the contact 
avilb tho late Uollenistic art of Bactria and 
Nortli Western India, and he w a® anxious ta 

trace the latest phases of this art iii Central 
A«j However with the progress of his 
researches Dr von Le Coq found more and 

more that besides the Hellenistic there were 
also considerable Indian, Iranian, and Chinese 
ekmciits to bo traced in these remains of 
Central A«nn art Both the art treasures 
and the numerous fragments of literary works 
brought from the ruins of Pastern Tiirkisfan, 
are proofs of a long aud conatant cultural 
exchange not oniv from W est to Fast, but 
also from 1 ast to W est Eastern Turkistan 
must have been a great centre of culture, 
before it was destroyed partly bv Mongol 
hordes and Muhammadan finatics, partly by 
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great natural catnstrophcs We ha\c every 
reason to be thankful to all those pioneers 
who like Albert von Lc Coq have saved from 
oblivion and entire destruction at least the 
remains which were still left of this ancient 
culture Dr A v oh Le Coq’s monumental work, 
which now lies before us in sev on splendid 
volumes, will always be indispensable to those 
who wish to make au earnest stud} of the 
history of Buddlust art in Central Asia, even 
to those who can ace the original works of 


art exhibited in the twelve rooms of the 
rtlmographical Museum at Berlin But 
Indian archaeologists, historians and lovorg 
of oriental art who may not bo able to paj 
a visit to Berlin, will hnd ample food for 
study and research in these vo^atnes with no 
less than 192 plates, on which the most re>. 
markable remains both of works of plastic 
art and of paintings arc cvccllentlj reproduc- 
ed and mimitelj described 


" SIVA BUSTS AT NACHNA (AJAIGARH STATfi, C7> 

Ctr ■i20 350 a r> 

Bv K r JAYASM AL 


T he temple of the ClialunnuJlia 
(four faced) Siva bust at Is ichna, 
a village in n recess of the Vindbyas, 
in the present State of Ajaigarh, 
Central India, has been mentioned lo this 
Review and described in my /Astoi »/ of Itititn, 
loO A I) to doO i I) Cunningham who 
first brought it on record and the late 
R D Bauerji who emplnsued its importance 
in 1910 left the figure inside the temple 
unreprodiiccd Last December my brother 
Mr U S Ja^aswal, Civil Engmicr, tried 
to photograph the sculpture and he could 
obt iin only an outline His effort having 
been only partiaHj succeg«fnl, another 
aftem^nt was made lii that enth»«inslic 
aichaoologjst — -Mr SandaPra«ad of Satm, 
and he has snccccded The photographs 
taken bv him reached me too late for my 
bool But ns tlicv are vorv important in (he 
Justorv of the so called Giipta scnlpturo, 1 
phee them before the public through the 
pages of The ^^o In ii Jlri teic 

Tlie temple is connected with a latgc 
reservoir close by Lvcrj Hindu temple 
had to be endowed with ay<?/owyw (rrsorvoir) 
as part of the pious foundation The 
reservoir at ^>achna is dated bj nii inscription 
of the reign of Prithivishona I, the Vnkatnka 
ig who was n contemponrj of Samiidni 


Gupta The age of the sculpture will thug 
be 3^0 360 a d 

Mr Rannprasad Chanda has pointed out 
in the (toldm BoA rtf Tagotc nnd elsewhere 
that there is a definite spiritual motive in 
the sculptures of the Gupta epoch which 
distioguisbcs them from the Kiishan images 
That motive is the Saiva ascetic mudra of 
tlliifaiia ( CTT*T ) That motive i:, the soul of 
this sculpture 

The motive originated in tlio tunc of 
the Bhansiva Imga emperors, and was 
followed up m the neat epoch of the 
Vakntaka emperors, and then taken up bj the 
Guptas 

It IS nghtlv pointed out 1_> Mr Chanda 
and Dr Kramnscli that the Tni amala 
image of the Buddha from Boclh Gaja (now 
in the Indian jvruscnm) belongs to this class 
and that it is dated iti tlie Chedi era 1 hai e 
shown in mj /Ash/y tint iho CJieih era was 
started bj the Vakatakas in 2 IS a i> 

I«ow the Naclinn bust is more pronounced 
in its spiritual aspect (from the Bnhmamcal 
point of V icw) than (ho Uodh Gaja Bnddha, 
and IS n sure linl , coming n« it does from the 
Clicdi countrv It is almost contemporarj 
with the Buddha figure, and for iBrahmauical 
sculplnro it 18 earlier than nil the true 
Gupta images 
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roasted ^vhole and other edibles in equal 
proportion, Ava-licd dow n by draughts ot 
#iour milk (liban), followed by delicious Arab 
cofTce — served, a few drops at a time, in 
mini.ifnrc cups, completed the repast The 
Sheikh’s weiconiinjc speech was admirable 
both in its brevity and in its wholeheartcd- 


Baghdad. a N'ew Street 
Ilesaid:--"! am an Arab of the desert 
I have Dcitlier the educational nor other 
equipment to welcome adequately a guest 
like you — even in this address of welcome 
there may be errors of graniinar. ‘So if yon 
find my welcome wanting in anv respect, \ou 
will know that it is due to our 'lack i.f know- 


<nes3. 
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Ba^isdad Tbe Poet T^<tb the OtSce honrera of the IflijiaD Aisoci&t an 


ledge I extend to you i threefold welcome 
on behnlf of my«elf nnd clan Firstly 
becuuse you are a gu<’st and to a Bedouin 
a micst 18 always welcome and always honour 
able Secondly, because you come from 
Hindustan, i hnd with winch our conneotion 
IS ancient Lastly, because you arc the 
honoured guest of our King for whom all of 
our clan arc ready to shed their la«t drop 
of blood at anytime 

Needless to say wc found this speech to be 
extremely modest in new of the welcome 
and the hospitahh, which wo rccched 

The main event was a Dedoum war dance 
The sight was exhilarating and picturesque 
iti the extreme Indeed when the warriors 
got thoroughly wanned up it became ah lost 
too exciting The dance most probably 
represented n ‘ Qharn (a tribal raid) as the 
dancers were duidod into two unequal groups 
The smaller one (consisting of a few dancers 
only) seemed to represent camels or a camel 
caratain, as they danced witli a peculiar 
mincing gait typical of the troltiag 
cnmol The main body consisted of fully 
armed wnmor» brandishing swords and 
‘\rcarms and chanting (later on yelling) m 


unison The two groups gridinlly approach- 
ed each other in their movements Vs they 
came nearer, the dancing of the mam group 
because fast and funon 

Strident notes came into the choral chant 
mg eyes started flashing and swords were 
H Juried aloft by briwoy arms Then foJJnwvd 
a swirling moacincnt of encirclement, accom- 
panied by loud shouts and firing off 
of rifles and pistols All of a sudden shrill 
ululations started from the renana, and tlien 
came paudemoniutn out of winch the Sheikh 
and bis brother started separating warriors- 
who had become excited beyond limits 
1 lually wlien the whole thing had risen to a 
crescei do, the dance was stopped by tl e 
Sh( ikh 

Another day wc were invited t a paity ii 
n rixeraidc garden where tic host Mr 
Shabender, treated n« to an exhibition of Arab 
dancing and Mnging by the most famous 
ilita^etise aod pm ?o ilon/m of Baghdad 

Jn b tween these ar took Jong rcats nmJ 
filled up the rest by strolling about m tho 
streets, going for drives and roanung through 
the old baraars Tlio housea m (he out of 
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the 'wij streets (lanes the) would be called 
■elsewhere) and the general atmosphere 

eurroundiog them still have n mediaernl 
eir reminding one that this is the citj of the 
thousand and one mghts far famed in folklore 
Xhc Poet did not «cein to be able to 
recuperate prop rU and furthermore a 

break-down <ecmcd to be imminent So one 


Sunda) morning it earh dawn, he and his 
daughter in Jaw left Baghdad by aeroplane, 
CM roufe for Calcutta and liomo Our 
Bombay friends had alrcadi parted from iis 
at Hamadan and so we two — the last of that 
expectant baud that set out from Bushire— 
were left to sound the /inah of the tour 


THE SOKOL 

Hi n MVHDIKAK 


cultun has exil'd m Ciecho- 
«loTnkt^ fir more than fifteen centunec 
1 ut if Mc try to mr « gnte it-s e cncc in 
tl 0 c diTs wc fin 1 th It it-^ inm« wen. not •«« 
wil a< thoH" of todav That phy«cal drill 

snl etcrci-es are imporlint factors not only in 
the jhasicil but al-o in lie nionl upbnngmg 
of mn — i-* wt reganl it tolsy — was only 
reeo'-nizeil Ij iho jrrc-it educ-itionali i an I 
tcaclnr of the nstion* Ian Comcn us who m his 
lealinp work ftrln 1 1 It ■> dc«cribe«i all the 
gsmes wl ich wen known in the aercnteenlh 
oentury In tl s he Ucl to slow the pelj o ic 
^lue an 1 inllu nc« of pnme« an I estwiatlT 
the rileei of jlvs -,1 iterci-cs tic mini 

of the ehil 1 

M hen t! Crech i stion wj s (in 1 r pel ( csl 
e«lj-cton durinp lie ‘(-ri-nieenth e -I te rili and 
niurt nth eent ir * ll rewaslul ornothrsca] 


Z'lZ Gjmnw.c a. 

t«l \ V* V * “1° '‘“Olher Assocuuon 

In w 1 hn^ 1"" Germans 

In W 1 however til Praane [he Czechs former! 

?hnneh 'Th" ParltCip itol 

thoiish thnj were in th- majoritv as one of 
many smiiLar -wiotie organirel to fo t r their 
^ if an I prjhleal hfe This dij „oi prove 
eatisfaclory nn f it was rcnlaccrl hv an in J pen 
irsVl™”"" "■ •'■I* I’lcP tie name “&<>& 

o, ^",’r"h?“’'?,w 

is w r ''‘,r'‘,'’ ■>"*”> A-ocation 

w, 1^'' O" d.’ ->-111 of Tonuarr 

^ tl iTlv roectine was bdl 

•*n lie irih of Itlnian 1-^ when Dr Jmlnoh 
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The Sokol I csli»al 
iJojs tJnJlin/; 


took put in tfif j)roc<>"ion, 
nn I (OT from 70 dilfer lit nniU 
(Irillcvl in tilt ili^plny Tlu* 
Rutlierin/ wi% a (.nit piictei-^ 
for tfio bokol moicm nL 

In tliL Pime you Dr fyr* 
wn« 01 pointed 1 cliirer in plastic 
irt lit the Czfvii 0)lie"(* of 
fichnoloffj an 1 liur in tlio 
!u«torj of tilt* art nt Pn?iie 
Univfr-'itv j\s u result of \crj 
liar! ivork lie Piificrfsl from 
nervous nlllietion and owing: to 
thn lie iT'iguel }ii3 poet with 
the ®okol niotement and il o 
the elitor>hip of its pcriolnrd 
Ho went iwijr to n t it Oclzin 
in the Alpine vnllej through 
winch flows the rner Alige 
On the fith of Aiigu«t, ISM 
ho went for a wiik an 1 neier 
returncil IIis bmljr was found 
near the deep pool in the river 
nn I W11 mterreil tirst at Otez, 
and then on the 0th of 


1 iipner was elected IVsi lent 
nnd l)r Miroslav Ijr® \ ice 
President. The total memliorship 
WAS 7 1 up to Him time The 
name “bokol wa** not gi\en 
to It until ISGI when it was 
taken from the enic eong of the 
Tugoalivs who cill their national 
Iieroea Sokols (falcons) This 
lioily cause 1 n consilerdle etir 
in other arena like Rohernia and 
Aloravia. 

The bokol W1S threitened 
with e-stinction through being 
unable to fin 1 any ccnlril 
bud ling Tuulnch I igner budl 
a ho»«c with a gymna juni at 
his own expense at Prague 
which he loaned to the Poked 
but he did not live to enjoj it, 
dying after a bort tune in 
lbG5 During liis perio 1 of otfee 
Dr r Igner looke 1 after the 
welfare and the economic 
condition of the A® oent on 
nnfl Dr Tvrs was re^pon due 
for the technical si le Between IfiC*’ nnd ltJ9 the 
litter drew up the Czech gymnastic nomencliture 
nnd nftcrwirds he was a^ked to net ns e liior 
of the Sokol penobcil, when he « 

cymna tic mnitute for women boy-s f 'J* 
The lei ling article m the first number of the 
periodical dealt with ‘Our Task nnd Aims 
which ropre«ente 1 the Sokol i lea 

In 18S1 Dr lyrs orgmizel a festival to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of Ite 
foundation of the bokol moiemcnU It l«k 
place on the 18th of June, when 1000 rndividunlg 



November 1881 nt Pngue Before hn deith 
he triei.1 to bring innou« units together aiil one 
combine 1 unit wci t to Cracow to pi> ii vi“tt to 
the Pol sh ‘“okol 

A f^zech community wn< formed in which 
there were eleven /upas with a total niember«hil> 
of 170 0 The Au trim Sokol id'o joined an 1 
in 191 * the hr^t President of the Czech comma 
DJtj Dr Jan PoiJlipny nas appoinlm) The 
first ^oko! federal on vi«iUd Paris and took nart 
jn the Intoraalionnl Toumainenf In l^Ol there 
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Tvi held I Sokol Jubilee in 
which 24“^ men took pirt 

The following tible 'hows 

the progress of the ‘'okol 

moTement 

\ear No of No of 

Units Jlemhers 

iSCa 9 2fk> 

iSfw '^0 i 049 

Ih 1 K)6 3d 44S 

ISS 11 IJJjl 

1604 3o‘> 30 04 

1S98 jO? 4j Ob 

19a> 0 1 jbO s 

1010 310 3 y 

1013 16S0 l»bri 

1H>0 (j>9 32 b 4 

1930 3114 t63 

N\ hen the leTolution took 
place and (, zecho«IoTakia wa 
proclaimed as an nden 

State on the ^bth ot Ottobei 

1918, the Sokol everywhere took 
up with the utmost leal the work 
ot acting as guardians of peace 
and security 



The ®otoI 1 estival 1932 
(■iris marching through the 'streets 






- also an equahty tn showing 

*■ respect and having mutual regaw 

one for the other SoLol brother 

' j hood not only implies the 

4 pe tulate of equality but al o a 

’ conscious abandonment ^ of 

SM® ijpjj property nod education It does 

T h jk iSiip/t&i not lay empha«i3 upon demanding 

o5,fcai5.n)^r ^ualiyanl brotherhood from 

*- XF*.i#W *i po8 tion but upon such persona 

voluntarily and of their own 

were in brotherly love and thus 
the^leader mth the 

*" hood 

Tie Sotol Festival 1012 VU the Members of (he 

nojs marehmg through the 6tr«U organiznt on are nl-o 

unitecl by con'cious effort towards 

The unkrljing ilca is that of e>|un]ity of physical mental and moral perfection Kimlity, 
oil among all, not merely m the milter of fn^om and brothcrhocKl d «cipl ne and moral ty 

physical drill I at in the whole of life Tbo atv the fint and mam elemenu of the ^okol 

oulwanl token of this equal ty is the u-e of the idea. 

seconl per«on «ingular (thou) anl of the words The In’t festival was held on July 19P 
1 rother 'anl i ter The eouolity among at Prague m which 14 fiOCi took parL It wa^s a 

others IS not only of rights and duties but i* mo t wonderful sight to sec 


T1 e Sotol Festival 1932 
Hoys marehmg through the Streets 




Books in tho pnncipil ruropeiin nntl 
Uie fndmnclii^t'icnl hnjfun^l ftr« reviewed in Tirr Moiirav KrMrw Hut 
rovirwB of nil liooki penf cnuiiot Iw guaranlo.’"! Newspaper", pcrion 
cnK echool an 1 college krt-WH mimihlels, reprints of mnjnzino 
nrlicU's. U'Mn s*o-s etc., nrc not nolicoiL Tlia receipt of books nwivwl 
for TT,7icw ennnot lie ncknowlwlffeil. nor enn nny enquiries relating 
tlicrcto nnswerciL No critici-.m of book reviews imJ notices is 
publi-liwl— E/litor, Tiif Moinns Rmirw 


rOOMPN V TO A MW ^lITXrinMC 
Cainlr,!,, I murM.j Fr,,. 

K". ,Solul.o/.n 0- of^ 

fi. "T'aTnJ ”m.e™ * " ™ 

■”3'™”** .irsrt .hn,s£. Si 

.™«a 1» ™ ,„(,™„ccd bj 

“xr a. '-;’.r;bc 

The first „„ihor finds IiimscU unnWe 

problem of truth The n''jnof t ,» to 

loaciept the WiieaT ""fue on the ^ other 

be Bhow that the conception of truth 

ban 1 he trios *° ®"° ,,jerslion of biologwal ne^ 
detached from any . ooliition ?roro the 

K "isf o?p,a.“ 

object that ,,ccd of the oreani<TO The 

regartled as a ' volitional nniripfcHcctiial 

Sr? v"‘ SSs 

'''"r‘hT.'’n.ho,. po,..». Hlft 


MammM if I niisht u!5 Ihjt ejp^ion II« ^ 
not see any antiibwii ktween csusstion and telwlogy 
He IS indined to the belief tbit the iinirpe has a 
luxiomnc and in this ontological position he finds a 
•iijport from the modern matbeniatical , att«nomOT 
The authors position reminds one Of too ‘•anknya 
doclnno of creation The renewer is constrained to 

remark that the New Metaph) -1C does not gms ua 

nnjtbing startlingly new J egarding the use « *« 
term mctaphysic for the commoner meiapbyaics 
the re?ie«cr cannot resist the teraptalion of quoting 
that great gmmmanan H \\ Fowler who laya The 
snb-mntioii of ic for ics (dialectic ethic 
lincMistie metaphysic), etc in compliance with rrenen 
an5 (.ennan u-Vage has th<. cficct, whether it w 
intended or not of a displav of ctolie lwr«‘“K “jJ 
repels the po»sil>ly in«iilar reader who think- that 
1 n lisb IS enough for bira 

G Ilo I 

PAPHtoON SH;KF-II-lPr I Umta Bj 
J A. Onptian (Oxford iHirrrsify Prett, ISJJt 

Innpamfhlct of 40 pages Mr Chanmau giTM 
us hero an interesting sludj of IIv ifet Lvery fr«h 
effort to solve the Hamlet r ddlo is we come and Mr 
^apmaii s little book will I o haded b\ all lovers 

^^The*most rcfn-lung feature of Mr ,Ch''r™a"® 
sluda IS that he docs not avorry himself and his 
TMders by a futile rcfnialiun of conventional theories 
Insteal or pur*mng that beaten and barren track 
Mr Chapman pres us his own per=onal «mpr«nons 
as an cnthusia. lie hut discerning r^der and some 
of his obscnalions have a rcmatlablc freshne-s and 

™»'‘> >>»• 

distmctive traits OJ llai itet is that it is (all of 
CTtranwus matter Itut be treads on o iP|«>7 
when h« traces the di^rcssiveness of the j lav to 
m sunny and happ) mood that 
come upon fchakc-pcare at the tim& 'bpceulatio w on 
the in^ and character of Fhakesp^re th® 
as rellecleil m his dramas are mostly conjectural 


f .0 
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In.nruK-. I,» olumiw l„ Indm U» (.or.tl™ for 
'trx "ncirtit Imjliniilofiii jn«or«nre t-JuMi, on anil the Jj^HlJaUoo oi Jnfsursnw 

Ilowoer iJiiicn «c may j.lory in our nwt, «e «»mfanll^4 Iwth foreign and Indian ITic'Uho* 

fliiffit not to Wind kt iiH riifumiintm \o (rue Who cfaaidcrff tin* Viol, aflord* a rcry jlraMnl 

u ll?'i w) lo»^ «w ihc ptnrat rtalioff rcrcaJiJV' 8* H dot-* a uaUsy ol\imrsn<i: 

Uw I«,l \n aUrt alnnintc in ihe firmament of In Iran insurance, 

undue rtrmnw for tho fatt hamptm tiro pace of tlioutfi the action re.|aircir more careful cditioe 
liro^n-ns ^ ..... h hotrerer loo lar^ to be owJrcnicnJJt 


’*<) far ai the ^laintina to whom thi* liook U 
adlrr'ir'd fa coiicmii'd hi« nfcnt pcnaticci* and 
in fact his whole life {irorc Ixyoiid dotihl that be 
i* fiillv nlirc to the iiijuaticc of the psat and the 
inf'jHHK'* of the I n-««iit day Jim hi aoent ortmitirn 
tioii IIU devotion to IlAiiiB howcvir is a ihtlerent 
mailer i »cn durinf; the rwent fast hr* apitlt fed 
contininlly on the name of llama. To him as to 
many millions oflliiiliH I’ama h apparently 


«med in tho pocket and from the point of view of 
bamfincas we arc afraid, it might not be eery 
aciTicejible Uul it can be ti««] os a reference IxkIc. 

Jl-isyrn 

hlClXAJITJir OJIFAT, Vol I 3'art I ii/ 
fir IMlrtahnn I nneijvil \lCojnrain OAl je helfafur 
Ihibtiafrra l> li Tarajxjrerafa ,‘oim an I Co Lomfutj 
It M in a sense » hnuaate circumstance for 


— — ... jj, n sense a lonuoate circnmscance jwr 

IdCTl and a divlmlj One may yet hojic that the Maratha history that the true interpretation of some 
MahMmnwiIl nolle infolcnint of our authora teiy of the intricate topics connected with the hfe-story 
fair cnlict*m of the ai tual hisloneal Itaina as be of ^hl^aIl should come from outside schoiam hie 
hiw Uvn portrayed in lha Ilamayana And wo are Sr Jadunath Sarlar and Dr llslkrishna. ft is a 
aiire the Afahatma do« not want to hnnff bicL die naiurat human weaknesa to be Hind towards ones 
ffOo-1 I'X oil da>8With all their attendant ent hut onn oationaU aod although marry a 3farsfha scholar 
only to in iven the present with whatever waa engaj^ for a long time past in exploring 

glonoua in the i*ast fourcca of the life and work of that great hero 

We VM«h ^lr Nndkarnia IkjoV. a wide cii^lation writer of anfionty has yet hem nrojuped by 

specially among thovs who have the wca! of the Maharaatra itself to pre to the outside world a full 
•ficoj Ic nt hearL and eniical aceount oi the anteeedeuts of that histone 

on. oun LI ni-b (r,r.h n, h,'.'*i'pc.So„'’'Srh'a1 otj'f 

// S 0/fOll Tfeoiopineal IMihi/iy thnw Uyar j)^ jtalknshna has for (he first time 

Afe IPOS undertaken to dcrolc hi* energies to it from i 

This i* an account of the aetirmca of the Tbe^o 


dillercnt point of new Jfc has phoned a work of 
some i t<i) pages diridcd into three parte the first 


ihical fcoeictT during the jwa ISUto The „ — TC -vr 

narratlon is torctful and nrid Iren tbo«c who of whub consisting of 22 j paces diseussca the life 
arc not ThcosophlsW will find tho book immensely and work of bhiraus father «hab)i and u the subiect 
interesting lor Theosophnu the book mil hare a of this rerieir The aiibsoqucnt parts are to follow 
■ancciai intcrc*t because it denU with a period of in course of time One great merit of Dr lalkndiuas 
the thcosophical tnorement during which 3frs esccuiion Iks in his haring definilety confirmed the 
IVsanC first set her foot on Indian poil and the rehtionsbip of the Maralha Chosln with the 
-morcDient gamed in populantv influence an i prestige. Kehatnra ^sodms of the Chitod on the strenph 
borne of the inciucDts dererihed e J the fudge of aercraf important Persian tnnafa held by ihe 
afiiiir are probably imjxirtant for the Tbcosopbi-'ts present Rsja of itudhol sumamed Ghorpades \11 
and to the lav roan also they arc quite loterestini. doubts must now bej finallv set at rest as regards 
Vnd the several magic cures desenbed <e y the the origin of eereral {rommeot ^faritha families of 
healing P ntfl~on Ch "NAXIN ) would perhapi the eonth from the ancient dvnastice of llaiputana 
Tirovokc a'emilc’in some but would certainly glidden The ancestors of tho Ohorpados of Mudhol a state 
the hearts of all those who are not too obtuse to now under the JJijipur Colfectorafe. are beretn proved 

tn have migntM to the Deccan about the rear 
U C DiUTTAriiAiun nitl after the havoc wrought upon it by the terrible 
Patban conqueror \U ud din KhjJyi. ^aj;anaii]h and 
Khemsinba, cousins of the famous Hamir came to 
the south and valiantly served (be founder of (he 
ICaharoani Kingdom imd his suece «ors (hereby 
winning from them lajm at diirerciit ■’ ' 


l.>elieye. 

Tnr INSUl k^CI riNANCF aemibook 

A^n DfPfrrOI.^ (««e«md Kditionj 
Jvhtrl li/ V nindra ^fhol M/idil JJ f It I^n 
.S /Vice Its I 

\\ <* hnve received a copv of the above Directory oag«»tai «i«.ws ot umcri are now excanc lac suis^ar 
1. h has lost been published It is perhaps the has reproduced facsimiles of five out of the eleren 
r.,iW.Mt on of its kind on ibis side of India ! eisian aauah granted (o the rautatory Danas 
«ii(oT descrvcn our congratoisfions for ly Ihe Baiaroani bultans and has puHihed 

nnu .u,, rnfM* useful reference book meant • faithful English rendering of all, which is a distinct 

m i""'r.»cc Soffcienl .oount » Mmth. hnloty Atlnn.lerr ,11 He 

for '“0^ ,_~.i h-a bpen put in the scrond anands are accurately dated the oldest mentions 

of care and n natisfied in the knowledge that 2> Pamzan 7al V II corresponding to Novembtr u 

edition ant^e chapter* coropifidon of J Jo? of the Chnsdin Frt and (he ia(e*C D 1 abil aial 

m the ^ " statistics ^ the presentation of 1007, that i* OLtober 12 1503 \ I) The saunds 

useful iu«ufiu diircreiil types and aspects contain accurate names and a pedigree of their 

comparnlive t® j presents a comprcheo«i»e descent from the solar family of Chitod uole«9 they 

of insurance c . insurance men In c«» be proved a.s spurious The information contained 

welcome cou’P^ drown to the last chapter in these 11 nona ts is snpptemeutcd by an oil maniis 

parlieutar our auci tomes of vanons interest enpt chnmiclc or lathnr lu the possession of the 

which has been lie 0 ^ j, with regard to the Kaja of "Mndhol by the aceounu snjphcd by Twld 

tfbe most iroportanv oi 
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uid a rpccnt history of Uajputan'k labKioasly 
^structcd by (tiunshaiiLar Ojha bbiltiilly mectnf! 
together all these sources Dr Biltcrishna h-as irorbed 
out a fairly accurate ijeneilogj of the early r*preseti 
tatires of the Mudhol house, I or the sal^ of 
accuracy the learned Doctor should have put down 
ms own definite cstimalo of the unprintni 6alh>tr 
of Mudhol when and by whom it was composeil and 
TOW far can its statements be tiben as accurate 
history since ho has Rtren it Rreat prominence in his 
discussion The value of such raanus"ript AiutAors is 
often ml unless tcstol on accepted principles of 
scientific inquiry Ojhas worL and the IVrsiau 
tanadi stand on a diH.-W'nt footin'* attoseihcr and 
doubtless prove that the QhorpiJes and their cousins 
the Bhosles did definitely derive their descent from 
the Kshatriya dynasty of Chitod as already widely 
known by all current traditions and Maratha chronicles 
and as strenuously icrifici by thi, liic Raja Pratap 
*mh of Satan in the first quarter of the laat century 
Bcholars can now take it as an established fact that 
several prominent Maratha families of the Dcccan 
inch as Pawars Morays fadhavs ^alonkes an 1 
Others did originally migrate from Rajputana and 
have doibtless kshatriya blood in their vein as they 
eUim to do Thu definite conclusion ought to foster 
inter marna,;es between thwo two martial races of 
India, One can easily perceive how the old Rijpui 
nam'^nding *i»A came to be corrupted lotn the 
Marathi Tor instance bidhasmh— Sidhssi— Sidhji 
or Sidhoji Shambhusinh '■hamhhusi Shirabhuii 
Bhivasinh—Shivui Shivap Ilhimsinh— Bbimsi— 
Shiiaji 

One finds it diillcalt however to agree with 
Dr Balkrishna in denring the surname Ithosle or 
uhonslo either from nhsirarji or UbosajL Th 
Mnad mentions BhairaTJinh, itseU possibly a Deccam 
Dame not traceable to any similar name in the 
north nor is then any evidence supporting the 
denrntioQ of J^hosaji from Bhairavsinh It equally 
puts an unjustitiablc strain on philology to derive 
the word Bhoslo c ther from Rhasvat fculi ( 1 

Dt from Bhnshabnla ( ) both of which 
appear to be in<*eniou3 SanskntiZ’d forms of the 
oripnal B>osle We must therefore wait still longer 
w hare an acceptable derivation of that mystic word 
But this m no way vitiates the origin of the Bhoslcs 
or weir elder cousins the Ghorpades 

From 1320 to 14C0 A D the common ancestocw 
of these two histone families heroicallv supported 
the Bihamani rulers frequently sacnficing their 
*wes in sanguinary actions and winning in return 
landed properties m two main regions of the Deccan 
Danlatabad or Verul in the north an I Mudbol in 
the south. The later branch of Mudhol retained 
their original surname Rana up to about 1471 A D 
when they acquired the new title of Raja Ghorpade 
Bahadur for their great valour in scaling the im 
pregnable walls of fort kbelna or Vishalgad by 
means of ohorpads or ignanas under the famous 
rommand of Muhammad Gawan in his conquest of 
«e mountain region now under the collemrate of 
mtaagiri The Ghorpades of Mudhol so closetr 
gsntified themselves with the fortunes first of the 
Bahamani Saltans and then of the Adilshahi rulers 
Of Bijapur that they did not hesitate to fight against 
their Hindu brethren on the famous fiekfof Talikot 
or later on against their own cousm Shahji Bhosle 
'vhen he was besieged m the fort of Mahuli or even 
1? j® latter half of the eighteenth centucr dunog 
the decadent days of the Alogul Empire till at last 


Sana kadnts won over to the I'eshwas caase the 
Maloji Raja Ghorpid^ of Mulhol Such is 
the chequered history of this dogged famdy 

The bifunation of the house of Shivaji and his 
MCMtrjr connected with the mam branch of 

uudltol are subjccLs not yet galisfactorily cleared 
It so ms the ancestor of shivaji was one Shubhs 
krishna who about the year 1400 branched off and 
inherited the northern jj/ir of Mirat or Danhfabad, 
liuviog his ellcr brothfr Karnasinh in the enjoyment 
of Mudhol The Bhosle ChhstrapstH of Raigad and 
^tara thus form indeed the younger branch of the 
house of Mudhol although having been once 

sepantoil thev followed different methods in their 
search of fortune and often contracted dealiy cnmitj 
ag*if»,t ea-h Other in their subsequent history When 
for iftstaace bhahji acccptcii the task of coniiiering 
th‘ karuatik region for the Adilshah of Biiapiir 
he was opposed in his ambition by Bail GborpaJe 
his elder cousin of Mudhol ujion whom fehivaji in 
his turn wreaked full vengeance thereby ad Img 
a stirring chipter to his wonderful career Iiide^ 
..n^ji fehwaji closely followed the military 
methods of the (thorpides and considerably improved 
upon them as circumstances change<L 

It IS not nereisary hen. to follow in further detail 
y® .fortunes of the two Deccam branches 

descended from the ancient house of Chitod who 
^tween them have practically created the later 
mreiba history nov so fully excmplifi'd m the 
roptous sclrettons being priatal by the Bombay 
Oovemmrol out of the l>e*hwas Difiar Their earlier 
studied from tho 
Bajkrishna whose tortuous 
. cannot be adrouately estimated from the 
mere sue of his work which tlioagh small in 
the antecedents of Shivaji 
JnH *'"1* f^^^the results of aceurato 

and patient research to the world at large Ue 
MubJ.™ 'hfm further votiimcs and apprecmtively 
wntion him against an injudicious u^ of that 
Inudatoty epic of Parmanand nr 'Sfuva bharat or 

wh’Ich at ® Madhav \ ilas Champu 

Which at least can only rank on n par with the 
powados or bardic corapoaitions which 
“ authentic *history, until 
cowboratod m essential details by extraneous 
ch?wcte/™“ contemporary sources of d more «erious 

D Sardfsai 

SANSKRIT 

KSTYSY kVA SMRTI SARODDHAR kfl or 
iiA CL 31 Bombat/ 1933 ■' ^ 

full retereoroi to modern Indian law 
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rwwralJoji of aboot WTO rernr^i of Klljiyana trx< 
mail 1'y,Ur Naniyaii Chandra !Undioj>adb\*y of 
t tlcutta llnlvpr«ity liil tlio .arlier work «a» not 
a* rompWe and thorough «< (he fia*«fit one 

In the bn/f but able intro Inetion thehamcd 
editor rai*eii and diwiinis all imtiortant topic* 
nlerant to the author and liU nnrk lie idve* A 
abort ttcrmiiit of lh» prwIrcM«or» of KAtrSyaita hl« 
charaelerwtlc do trine* hi* date anl nlvo in Indian 
IfV*I literature, ni well a* an intereaiini, comnariKon 
drawn I>elwc*n the yjew* of Kltyayau* and iboio 
of the ftoman ]un«t Jiiitlnian who tppearo to hare 
ftounahnl about the aamc period of time 

KAiyirana occuptri an important {dace »mi>ng 
the hmjii writer* on proenlnre and I* ciiol next 
to Nirtila an I Ilrhaspati a* an authority on the 
fiiibWt Mr Kine maintain* that cren on a rer/ 
inmtfwt computation, Kaljayanaa loit work on law 
and procedure mu*l have contained at Iei*t fiftcon 
hiinunvl vewe* Of theve Mr Kane a own rcatoratron 

I nnsa tOTCllicr 073 ijuotatlon* and theteforo give* 
u* a Tcr) aubitanlial portion of tbe origmat work 
peconatruefei} from citation* in hter bmrti literature 
Mr Kane i* both an able lawyer and an able 
hmaknim a combination which t* eminently amuhle 
for entically peafonng and editing the text tV* 
hope that the work nn ler review which certainly 
keep* up hi* reputation for l^ai (earning and 
Kin<kn( acbolamhlp wilJ reeeire the recognition 
which it fully deteree* « a Taluable contribution 
to the aludy o! Sanskrit legal literature. 

8 K. Dr 

OERUAK 

DCR -kOOA AM irriUVEO JJp J ir 7/n«er 
Pii>liitliel bt/ II hohlhamin'r Stuttgart 103^ 

II 

Oorman echolar* have alwava taken a keen interest 
in Indian aystems of philosophy nnd some of then 
even .make it tbeir Idea mission to interpret 
Indian tbouzht to the Weatern minds The logs 
system has Jound many exponents, but the book 
under review has a d stinctive way of approach to 
the subject. The author mention* in tbe foreword 
that there arc excellent volumca oq Yoga system in the 
(krman langnap! written by eminent scholars e <f 
Oomperz Jacobi Peuasen Oarba etc but none of 
them can be called quite comprehensive treatises and 


i* more, they all start out with a foreign outlook 
which *oym r or later Joevjtably leads to rolsuoder 
sUndmg I he author remark* that Dr S N Dm- 
fjupta B \ ogi a* I'hilosopliT and Itehjpon' published 
in I ndon New York, Jo VJ2i a maatery of 

the Icxta seldom observed in other writers, bnt what 
i< wanting in the book Is a critical estimate of the 
texts whose gradual evolution ha* not b^n made 
satHcicntty clear 

The rei«oii for the unosiut interest in tbe Yoga 
sysfem at Iht present time lies tho author heheret 
rcfg <!«,» an I I* not to l« found m mere curiosity 
Tfic war has «fe*trojcl many cberishod ideals and 
tndtUoat ol SVeifra culture and cirihratioa aod 
the West is now groping about f>r new light and a 
new founlation to build itself up again A return 
to tbe o! I Institution and to (b-* Church and the 
6s*rcd Book i* Impossible Vow Yogs says “Heboid 1 
the light IS within you the power to rise above 
tbe circumstonec* he* in you ’ You can /eH it as 
tlio ancient Indians have done, if you only will to 
do so ho powerful an appeal at sneh a time of 
b*lple*#ne** 1* almost irrcsiitjble, ft i* for this reason 
that interest in Yoga ha* received an additional 
impetu* in the MTest at the present time. 

ifow Yogs can be helpful to lainfciui coring it* 
many ills of body and mind i« the theme of the 
aothor To tb” fUtha Vogt which claims to be u 
introdnetion to tbe real Yoga tbe author doe* sot 
attach moeb importance but be promisee to take up 
10 a later volume tbe consideration of tbe Tautras 
on wbieb *o tnurb valuable work has bsca done by 
Sr lobn Y\ oodrofTc. In the rotume under diseusaiou 
which conitiinio tbe first part (be historical develop* 
ment of the Y oga system only has been treatra 
B^nnint. from tbe time of tbe Veda* the author 
has (rM^ the gradual development of tbe foodimen 
U1 idM* through the Upaoiabads end ths Ylahabbarata 
and spcriatiy tbe nbagaral Oita and the 12tb book 
of (he Jfsbsbhamts Ifoir the importance of the 
Yoga was recognized by Buddhism and Jainism has 
been made clear by apt quotations and textual 
exposition* He has next considered the history of 
the Yoga Sat« and has given a very fair German 
translation of the Patanjala Yoga sntram He 

coRClado* by poini ng out the isaia hoes of derelop- 
iQcnt of the Yoga system after the time of the 
Yogasutras 

8 C, JIlTJIA 

O BosP 
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T«K JIODERiV review FOR JULY, 1^33 

IloljtnroIIcis couUl clixyii that llieir policy had etraggle against iho Alli&l Powers to obtain a 
rcsulUHi m uniting Gcrman>, and 8ati»fying a moderation of a grolesquo ireaty. By succes^iro 
genuino German dtsiro for nation il unity which siiges reparations were modified, until they were 
can bo tniced luck to tbo MidJlo Ages^ and at last, pncticajjy speaking, canc^ed After 
Ihiit tlioy de-cr^ed iho credit for making Germany much patience Germany was finally admitted to 
respected by iho rcat of tho world But if t!io the Leaguo of liTaliona, and given a permanent 
liolienzollcrns, and tho system with which they scat oa too council The French plan for seizing the 
wero idcntiricd could claim the credit for the Ruhr, and establishing an ‘iniLpendent republjc” 
success, they were now fortod to accept respoiisi- was prerentod, and after years of waiting the 
bility for iho failure. Tiio defe it of Germany Allied troops withdrew from tho Rhine. All this 
thereforo me xnt th it tho old leaders, and tho old took time, national feeling m Germany was 
policy were utlcrlv discredited llLforo the growing; and the economic situation became 
Gixiit War tho German Socialists had b*.en a steadily worse. xVtnong the workers there was 
steadily growing force, and though many of growing unemployment , among the small traders it 
tlieir leaders iiiid faded to realiso tho essentially became more and more impossible to carry on , 
unpcnoliblic chiractcr of tho Great War and among the iadustriali‘'t3 there was a desire for a 
had aban loned their internationalism, never* ‘firm” government There was, therefore, amass 
thcltss llicy seemed to be the only alternalivo of people who were suffering , who were, therefore, 

left The Socialists therefore took over Iho ready and anxious to “do something”, who were 

goiemment declared a republii, and a consti ready for a movement if anyone could lead 
tuent nsseiiiblj ut Weimar drew up a constitution Uietn, and there were also the mdustnaliste 

The constitution w is in excellent piece of political who wero ready to pay for such a movement 

theory, and has been recognized as such by Thus there was a feding which if directed 
being included m mo t universities in their u t. would beeome a movement and there was the 
Politics sjllabus Unfortunately, the whole idea of mootf to pay for a movement Hitlerism was 
tho framers of tho constitution was to eonUnut (/u the natural outcome. 

oW sjj^tem, with modifications. Tho«<3 members emotional demand, and ihs money 

of the proletariat who wished to go furtMr were necessary for organizing that emotionolisni 
ruthlessly ^hot down by tho “Workers’ Govern a peliticS movement would not 

ment” which found no difticuUy in getting the ,tgcif be sufficient to secure tbo success 

lovcea ot ‘law and order” to carry out sura tie niovemeot, since tbe success of suy 
onlers. The governments came and went, and movement depends first on tho ability to sewe 
all that occurred from 1919 to 1931 was a moden^ power., and secondly on tho ability to 
amount of social legislation, more or le»s of the 0^ power so seize! Germany offers 

“iMSom” type, that u tho possessing classes bad to ob}ect>ies»on of bow to achieve both of 
give up a fraction of their powers and privileges arave things. 

60 that they might be left secure in the enjoyment Taking first tho problem of sfitinopoicer There 
of what remained The moderates had got power, must be some moans by which the emotion 

—and did nothing wbidi is being capitalized politically can find a 

concrete, definite expression It must, in other 
words, be supplied with something concrete which 
it can hate, and which it can attack to its heart's 
content. Marziontsm and the Jews, provide a 
suitable Aunt Sally for attack To understand 
(be bitterness against the Jews one must remem- 
ber tbit in Europe there is a strong anti-Somiiic 
tradition The history of the Tews during the 
ChnstixR era has been tho history of i nation 
witbou* a ixiuntr} , a nation irhich thnivo upon 
insult contumely, hutreil, and per^ution. It was 
Genuie contempt and hatred for the Jew which 
forc^ tbo Jew to live m the crowdcnl Ghetto, 

It was Gentile contempt and hatred which forced 
tho Jew to concentrate on finance smeo all 
fessioiis, and all holding of Lind was forbi 
Tho result is two-fold. In tbe first placo tbe Jew 
has leomt to triumph through misery, m tlio 
second place Jewi*h tradition anl culture which 
ezi«t together with that of the state ta which 
they means that should tho state crash in 
defeat or n-VoluUon tbe Jew is not so bewilder^ 
ns lua fcUow-cilizcns since his heritage denved 
from Jodaisn is sliU intact. Geimany, therefore, 


The position of the moderate is always 
difficult. Hfl has not the flammg enthusiasm of 
the extremist, and u terribly conscious of the 
dangers which may follow a too rapid change. 
The tesull .» thet he is toUkoil by ‘be Part'seM 
of the “right” for his weakness and hated by the 
“left” for his ‘ betrayal of tbe community , whiJst 
hU own followers find their enthu«iaani gradually 
aamshiiig Tho moderates might have remained 
longer m power if there had been a period of 
ecoi:om.o pro.ponty bet this »» 
impossible by the VeraniUes Treaty Franw 
gaineil from this treaty if not at, muck as she 
^,irel, at all events more than she bad h^i^ 
Tho Germans protested in vain 
lice had been made on the biw.s of I^id^ 
Wilson’s Fourteen Pointy and that tuey naa 
Jnderstood that the Treaty 'f* ^ 
on the ba«i3 of di cu“*ion, and not the Uicwion 
of terms by the rietor to 
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But why BO vehement ^ bo unyicldinp ? so 
Bcvere ? Be^uso the timea ud the cause demand 
vehemence. An immense leeberR larger and more 
impenetrable than any which floats in the irctic 
Ocean 13 to be dissolvra and a little extra heat 
13 not only pardonable, hut absolutely necessary 
How then ought I to led and speak and 
write, in view of a system which is red with 
innocent blood drawn from the bodies of 
millions of my countrymen by the scourge of 
brutal dnveiB * How ougit I to feel and speak ’ 
\s a man I as a patriot ! as a philanthropist 
as a Christian I My soul should be as it is 
on fire. I should thunder — should lighten I 
should blow the trumpet of darm long and 
loud I should use just such language as is most 
dcscnptive of the enme I should imitate the 
example of Chnst, who when bo had to do with 
people of like manners called theta sharply by 
their proper names such as, ao aiulterous 
and perverse geoeratioo a brood of vmers 
hypocrites childreo of the deni who could not 
escape the damnation of belL I will not waste 
my strength in foolishly endearounog (o beat 
down this great Bastille with a feather 

W ILLLAM Lloyd Garrison was one of the 
great American idealists, irho by his 
fearless championing of the cause of 
negro emancipation did much to end slavery 
in the UmtM States His enthusiasm and 
fearlessness aroused fierce opposiUon, and he 
was often condemned for hiS bitter attacks on 
that which he belieTcd to be eviL His answer 
to such attacks was to continue to preach as 
fearlessly as before, advising bis opponents to 
counsel a drowning man to moderate bis cnes, 
and a mother whose chdd was in danger to 
moderate her anxiety ' In passages similar to 
the one quoted above he reminded people that 
moderate measures will never abolish any 

strongly established eviL The more strongly 
entrenched is the evil, the more vigorous must 
be the steps taken to remove the evil. Too 
often ide^ists forget thak when taey are 
attacking an evil, they are not dealng with 
brother idealists who are open to reason, but 
they are attacking a system An individual may 
be persuaded, but a system is an imperson^ 
machine which acts in accordance with to 
fixed, and definite causes In short, social 

evils have root causes and social evils will be 
for the advantage of some people theiefote, 
if the evil 13 to be removed the root cause of 
the evil must be attacked Any moderation 
any sentimental generosity towards those who 
benefit from any particular system will 
inevitably prevent the overthrow of the evil. 


It ban previously been emphasized that one of 
the crying needs m India today is for Indians 
to study what is happening m other countries, 
to see what are the tneoretical principles on 
which other countries are governed , and to 
observe how these same principles and theories 
work out in pnctice Germany at the present 
moment furnishes an excellent object-lesson 
for studying the dangers of moderation the 
failure of liberalism and the need for extremism 
if success IS to be achieved 

In order to study the present German situation 
it IS necessary to remember how Germany has 
evolved from a conglomeration of small petty 
principalities, a “geographical expression ' rather 
than a nation Luring the Middle Ages Europe 
had the ideal of a world wide state and a 
world Wide religion The Holy Roman Empire 
represented the fir«t, the Roman Catholic Church 
the second. The ^st part of the Diliddle Agee 
was a struggle between the«e two for dominance, 
but by the middle of the tbirtecnth century the 
Church bad won The triumph of the Church 
was sboit'lived and the close of the Middle 
Ages saw the nse of the national state. The 
inteUeclual re-awakentng of Europe, known 
historically as the Renaissance, resulted in 
Germany in the Reformation, which in turn 

g ive riBe U> the Counter reformation with 

ermany as the mam battlefield on which 

these two movements were decidei By the 
middle of the seventeenth century Germany 
was practically speaking a wilderness, inhabited 
by peasants reduced to the level of wild beasts 
and politically divided into a mynad principali 
ties A succession of able prmces resulted in 
the HohenzoUems becoming the dominant power 
in north Germany, and &ially at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century they were recognized 
as kings of Prussia. Despite a "et back during 
the Naj oleonic period Prussia continued to grow 
until B smark as a result of throe successful wars 
against Denmark, Austria, and France, succeeded 
m 1871 in uniting Gernianv into an empire under 
the king of Prussia. The German Empire 
which was naturally dominated by Prussia was 
exposed politically by France, and round these 
two powers there soon accumulated alliance® 
and national policies. The inevitable result was 
the Great War of 1914-1918 

Now the importance of the Great War lies 
m die tact that people, rightly or wrongly, 
believed that the war was the result of Prus^an 
roil it an sTi, HohenzoUern ambition and the 
d^ires of the industrialists. Till then the 
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recently been appeonn? m new6pj]x.ra to which 
the existence of the llrovrn Terror u ilciiieJ 
Papers, aiich as the iliiuJuxUr hwirJiin, which 
hare been stronfrtat m denouncing the Terror 
hare been rery fair!) giving an eq^al amount 
of space to such Utters About tlio Terror 
certain facts need to lie remcmberoiL First, in 
German) there exists only tlie Gotcrnuicnl »lor> 
no other version is allowed but any in Im lual 
incautious enough to suggest this fact is liLcly 
to get into trouble Such caseo ore nported in 
the Nazi Press, '^omo people bcliLie thit a 
Government can neicr he, olJiers arc more 
sceptical. It depenU on the indivtlual therefore 
how much he believes. Secondly, ao-ie peopU 
find It hard to believe that it is uo»stblu for a 
civilized community to allow tno orjranizei! 
beating of prominent opponents, \gatn this 
depends largely on the indiri lual, what cla.M 
he belongs to, and bis relations with tho forces 
of “law and order” it is a method which has 
been tried successfully m other countnes, an 1 
there is nothing improbable in its being done 
ID Germa^ today especially whin one 
remembers CoptoiQ Goenng 8 announcement over 
the radio, when, speaking of tho Xazt Storm 
Troops ha docloml, “Evcir bullet thej shoot is 
my bullet. I take full nspoosibility” Vs 
regards the alleged beatings, if iheso aro ilone 
by carryiog the person otT to the local Vazi 
headquarters about 4 a. m ami beating him id 
one of the inner rooms where his ones wiU 
not be beard, no one is likely to know except 
the man and bis family who will keep quiet 
for fear of further trouble. In short, (be actions 
of other Governments make a le^ized (error 
a likely possibility, especially when it is a 
matter of keeping power, and denials m a 
controlled Press need not be token senousiy 
Finally, the collapse of German Sociabsm 
IS complete. The German Socialists bad followed 
a compromise policy with fatal results. When 
that policy led to disaster the least that could 
be expects was that the leaders should stay 
with their followers to “face the music;’ Uut 
whereas the Jews, when attacked, have attmetod 
worldwide sympathy, the International ^lalist 
movement has kept silent. The reason, t^ugb 
It IS hard to cc^it it, is that the German 


Socialist Icmlcrs have u-'oil all their mdueiico to 
prevent international labour doing aiij thing to 
annoy Hitler ’ llcrr Xoske, oiio of the Socialist 
leader-^ Ins plcadcil with Hitler to be allowed 
to retain bis olHcial post at Ilunotcr for another 
throe months <10 as to nuabfy for a pension 
fXrtnin TraJo Unions realizing the -torm which 
wm* about to break hul invc Uxl tbcir funds 
icifciv ouUido Gtrminy but at tbc dictates of 
the Nazis tlie->c funds hate been meekly rctumcil 
to Geruiaiiy to the Unions which are now under 
2faii control Herr Otto Wcls has resigned 
from the Second International u protest 
BgAHist “anti-German propaganda” on tho part 
of his oil fnends who liavo conlcmncd Hitler's 
actions. Tho Socialists may have tlcir matters, 
but they hate all come from the unknown 
working class element, not from the leaders. 
The Conimuni ts, on the other hand, have courted 
nrre t and imprisonment, ml havo shown a 
ieteremoed «pirit of no-compromiso with 
HiUensm. A Socialism which coUtpscs beforo 
external attack, and which is betravod by its 
Icailcrs will not commanl much enthusiasm in 
Germany m the future. 

In conclu ion (hen there are here ninny 
lessons which students of polities in In lia 
ehoull note. The most striking one being the 
failure of Socialism with its policy of compromise, 
the thoroughness of tho Nazis and their success, 
and Uie fundamental economic basis of tlie 
movement, partly concealed by racial prejudice. 
Vs regards the future, Count Keyscrling, a man 
of notoriously conservative views, oullmod what 
ho believed would l>o the future of the Dntte 
Reich in the DtulscJ4e lllgcinfutf &Uuitj us 
follows 

“ \ pobey based on nationalism as « party 
programme, naiooalism in the sense of the 
llofaeozollcrn or nationalism based on race and 
blood roiist of necessity end in the worst 
fratricidal struggle that has ever devastated 
Germany The otTensiro charge that be who docs 
not enpport this man or that in the nation la 
iberefore not German must release the fanes of 
hatred upon our jicople. Once more I venture 
to prophesy— and eicnts hare rarely given the he 
to my praictions— if that struggle of brother 
against brother comes the parties of the left will 
win, for them is the older tradiUon 



WOMEN*S FRANCHISE 
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ilcmhcr, Bengal I^roanaai Irandtise Committee 


H ITlIEIirO ^^Olncn havo hardly taken 

liny inUrost m politics but the liroo 
lm» conio when should take our 

«Uind India will soon have a new coneUtution 
and wo should play our 01 / 1 , in its sucewful 
workinir Wo Apresent half the population of 
Sur Sinlry and share half its responsibly 
Ifwe do not demand our righto w®. 
shirking these responsibilities \Vo have been 
^ far and that « rAr "• 

want special provisions for . y, 

we may be able to come fonvnrd 
share in the ^ welfare of our ^JXt 

L'^alaa”4d'-3‘/a= ^-“7 Ura 

damantog L eafraach..ea.eal of moto -omen 
FiiAUCHisr ITS Benefits 

tofra.d'sr.f' ^ 

right to scad to rotes »iU moke 

voico our needs taiviag ” poosibibtg and 

Stt^renSj^'S v.nous-’ art, r, tie, for 

tho wod (tanchiso i, a fair onn, 

Unless the basis » nnrepnsenled 

women will ^i ol to widen womens 

Tbereforo, T k™ number of women 

frnncbise K.A,™ the intending 

placed on the “LlHid to consider their 

Sindidatcs wiU f^cr it will awaken 

intorosU md “P"“'“"’ ’^o^en and ato male 
political interest pattionlnrly in 

‘‘SV^dCre?.U‘'S‘Tp«=.al ioncem to women 

“Tto pSorUon " ‘Jo* mef wtS 

woman TOtcr Ajf.-iyhito Paper” He P™)”®” 
that IS 1 4 I»‘“ XrVent them « 0^ 

suggested is 1 J Z' Tho reason for 

woman to every " j ,5 that only 
CTcat difTerenco at iho case of men 

^fication-the s^ “ how few 

SntiUes ono » JjS”°property of their own » 
dSropUnate number 


Opinions op tiil Statutobv Commission, 
THE PllIME JIlNISTER slND THE LOTIIIAN 
CoMMirrti 

Tbe Statutory Commission pointed out that, 
"The enfranchisement of Indian women on the 
same basm as men produces very few women 
TOteta indeed We desire te see a substantial 
increase in the prewnt ratio of women to men 
TOters. TTie b^innuig of a movement among 
certain Indian women however comparatively 
few in number they may yet be, to grapple with 
problems which specially affect home health and 
children is one of the most encouraging signs of 
Indian progress and we bebeve that the movement 
wdl be streDglhened by locrasing the mtlnence 
of women at elections ' 

The Prime Munster's instructions are tliat 
under the new franchise 

Ko important section of the community should 
lack means of expressing lU needs and its 
opinions. , 

The Lothian Committee feci that ^ ^ , 

'sDCCisl qualifications should be preaenbed for 
wmneD Unless special provision is made it seems 
doubtful whether women will secure election to 
the first Legislature 

VOTD.0 QOAUFICATIOha 
The present system applies to women the 
same qualifications as to men te, "property 
auabficnPon." and has produced a womens 
pWtorate m the proportion of one woman to 
every 26 men m Bengal, with the result that 
women hardly exercise their right to vofe 
Besides so long as their numbers are negligible 
M candidate need trouble about their needs and 
^uircments and the women voters m their 
feel that their votes hive no influence 
on the results of the elKtion 

A large number of the women of Bengal who 
lake special interest m tho question of "women s 
Fnmcbiso,’’ and are m chaise of vanous women s 
organizations m Jkngd have submitted a 
^morandum asking for tho extension of women a 
franchise and increasing women s electorate with 
n view to securing a large percentage of women 
on the provincial electoral rolls 

Ti ,0 ideal before us is of course adult 
franchise but m Bengal this would mean on 
mcjcase in the number of women voters from 
i2000 to 12 million. This sudden increase 
^uld give rise to various difficulties and above 
all the working of adult franchise will be com- 
plicated by the necessity of mectmg needs created 
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by the piirlaJi sj tcm. It woull be quite im 
po« ihle to provnl>^ suldealy the nero^sary 
fcnnlo eti/T to poll the whole female adult 
population, leave aside the que tiou of mcrei®o 
of expen-c which no Goiernment can uileuly 
meet. We find th n that a lull frinchise w 
practically irnpos ible now But at the ‘ame 
time we all agree that unlesa our number la 
Large how can we make our influence f«.lt m the 
elections ? The quo lion then bow c.tn this 
number be increased 

For the enfranchi'seinent of women the 
Lothian Committee has ted two further 

qualifications as special qualifications for women 
in addition to the propertj qualifi'ation which 
exists nt pre-ent These are 

(a) Literacv— mere realm" ml anting 
(h) Vs the wife or wi low of a voter po »s. 
mg certain property qualifications 

Vs a rcsialt of the above rccomtncndaiions 
the number of women enfranchisal will lie a« 
follows 

fa) The lowered property qualification wiU en 
frtmch) e about women 

(h) r iteracy (takco from the cett us) will 
enfrouchue 37J232 women 

(a) Vs wives of men po^scssiog cerLaio pro- 
perty quolihcationi' about 800000 women 

Vs there wiU ho come overlapping total 
voters woull approximately be about one 
and a half million^ It will be seen from tbe 
above figures that by far the largest number o! 
voters would coma m as wives. Now literacy 
IS a qualification which any woman who has the 
Will can acquire. It provides for (be married 
women an I will admit wiraen particularly 
■Mu lim women who have received education 

g ivalely and have taken no public examination 
elides It IS a quahfication which wilt automati 
call} increase the number of women voters year 
by vear as opportunity for education improves. 

By mamage a woman enters into partner 
ship with her husband which nmy well confer 
crvio rights as well as domestic duties The 
women who hare sUong objections to tbe 
qualification as wiven are among those who can 
obtain a personal quahfiaition throngh jiieracy 
or by poa»e smg property It doe not •‘eem 
reasonable to say that a woman will be more 
und^r the influence of her husband because her 
name is on the electoial roll for one reason 
rather than another It may al-o be vud that 
this 13 a qua! fication for the mamed women only 
and makes no provision for the uommied women. 
But educational qualification will bring in a 
good numhec of women as welL V womaaa 
name may be on the electoral roll either os a 
wife or by virtue of her educational qualification 
Or because ehe poises es property of her own. 

Vbout a widow the idea is that a woman who 
was qualified as a voter in the lifet me of her 
husband in respect of her husband s property 
qualification should not lose her right to vote 


when she becomes a wi low The privilege will 
do something lo iiiiprovo the sLitus of widow 
hooiL 

It will b“ a’rcisl thit the voting quatificilions 
03 rttmiumcndetl by the Loihiiti Cominittoe for 
the wooicu of Uengol are the mininiutu we will 
be siti bed with W'o should all unite in pro- 
testing agun t iinv ruiuction by tue Joint 
^lect Committee appointed by Purlnmcnt. 


POUINO ARB-tVOCMCVra 
There are two dilltrent method* 
hrxl There c.in be separitc ptrdai polling 
'lationi stafTc 1 enlireh by women 

"xconl The oriinarv polling stations for 
men could hive eeparato entrin cs an 1 polling 
conipanntenti for woiri.n an I a womiu as i t.ant 
to help women voier« 

In the fir t case the ptirdaJi sy tern may at 
Cr^t re-tnet the luimtwr of iiomcD who will "o to 
the poll hut the feeling agaiti«t purloh is dying 
out Be I lc« there will b» lifficulty in ilcatifjmg 
women voters -penally where /li/rda/* is strictly 
ob ervwl Tin* can be overcome by adopting 
the --ccond nulhcKl becau-o women can then Im 
aUowc<l to be otcompan oii to the polling booths by 
tber husbau K iheir relatives or their neghbours 
which ibe> will u mlly do and, is j. result, (Keic 
ident ty can be eaeih te ntiej 

Vnoiher dilfioulty m the fir t co- e would be 
that It wiii not be easy to hn 1 a sutiiLient number 
of suiLable women who are willing to undertake 
the duties at thc-e jKiUmg booth*, specially in 
small towns an t rural areu vibereas it cuy be 
pos ible in mo t c.a*e3 to provi le n septtrite 
entrance to the poUiug booths and one woman 
as I biat 

So taking everything into con'ideration the 
second arrangement is by far more suitable and 
desirable 


RcstRNATto op Seats 

Under the Premier a Commun d Award 5 *eats 
in the Bengal Legi laturc Lave been reserved for 
women ki a Legislature of ‘^jO mettibeta Women 
will be free to content constituencies on the same 
terms as men But coasidenug the difficulties 
m the way of a woman travelling about to canvas 
a coostitueucy la orler to fi^ht an open elec’ion 
and al o the expenses it ni ly involve, and 
tm it IS e scntial ih it there should be in tbe 
Legislature a number of women to express 
their news an I make their influence fell, 
tbe demand for re-ervition of seats has been 
conc^ed to the extent of hre seats These fito 
«eats ore distnbuteil as follows One Anglo- 
Indian two Hindus, two Aluhamniadans These 
may now be filled by women canlidates who 
will -eek elect on in constituencies reserved for 
women 
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DecentraUzin? Industry cdmmrad ihw miiUr to tbc ktudy and 

I ° , 1 .,1 ^ I alCcnlion of the iaidtrs o' tht. co-o[K.rali>e moteraint 

The economic romlilion of tlie C-hinC'C is iinio-l m India. ^V'hllc Government can htlii in many oavs m 
'imilac to ihxt of Indian^ W itli a view to inn>rov the {iromotKiii of these sniall gialc niusttiw oothinp 

the rank ami hie ccononiictllt n niotement -uliataotial can be achiercti without the initiative of 


has lx*n '•Urlcvl m < hina whuh mms atdc\rloi> 
mg small 'rale in lu'-lrias 77«r XfihOMl f Im inn 
>1 d'-urn wiiiL« a 'imilir niotcnimt W l>o 
Urted m In lit for the -aine purpO'C It -»>•* 

In Ihis V> of indiistruiliani which bnnes disrnplton 
to ihi. social life of Oriental countries with disastrous 
moral cimsciucnccs anything that will enable 
mdn-lncs to be cirnod on m more wholisomt 
social conditions should be weleoniud If instead of 
Urge '•calc factoncs vrhieh depend for latiour on 
people iccrwteil from viUai.e' who ate forwl to live 
nodcr crowded and tosanilAry conditious our mdus 
tries can be doccntrali«xl by dt»clopin„ a system by 
which agriculture can b' combmcvl with loduslncs 
we will Iw laying tbe fonndatiou for a new and 
better social order The dcrclopmcnt of small scak 
nuluslry in rarnl areas along these linu vrill mean 
lce« concentration of power nod wcntcb in a few 
hands, and aUu cUminotioa of ruo) of the oiU 
we DOW find lu our crowded inJustrul antns 
V i,roii]i in China concerned about ibi. Cbmlianinii,. 
of oLOwomie itlations has been dvroting aUetvUon 
to this matter Under the in piralion and guidance 
of this group an organiration baa been launcbivl for 
this purpose III ‘North Chiua We publish in the 
Heport suction of this Pcri'ic a brief account of the 
purpose and plans of work of this organiralion— 
ihc North China Industrial hervicc Union In will 
be seen that cn operation occupies an important place 
la tbe seberai. outlined Tot providing credit to the 
small producers for the supply of ntnipment and 
raw materials nved^ for the industry for tbe 
proMssoti of electric power and for markcUng 
lurangcments rdiancc is placed on co-operative 
metbMs The indiistncs to which this method of 
Diganizaaion could *00 npplieh arc inhusanca 
suboldary to agncuUure vructher followed in the 
home or in village workshops, os well as wbolctinc 
lodustrial occupations such as mineral industries 
including iron and pottery nod tcatilc and Otber 
indastncs We, in India, may well watch with interest 
the progress of the work of this Union id North 
China. 1 Icrtncity is now available at reasonable ntc^ 
for even village vrorkshops in the Jlysore State, and 
similar facilities will at no distant date be within the 
reach of people of several districts of tbe Sbdras 
Presidency the Punjab, and the ''Utca of Ttaaaocore 
and Cochin as the result of hjdroclcctnc wocka 
now under con Iniclion When electricity thus be- 
eocaca avavUWo iw out viUagto we may eapcvt a great 
eipan«ion in industries which are subsidiary to 
agriculture. Put this expansion should be glided 
vn its initial stages i! we want to see small 
independent producers taking their honoured place 
■u the economic and industrial life of the country We 


voUintarv orgiDirations such as the owe that has now 
■vtartrti work m North China. 


Sneouragement of Tamil 
In 77' idia oonira the. following 
1b(. \nnamnlAi I nivcrsitv is riiniting an ifonoiirs 
lainrw, in Tamil auni|iit. luiiure— rurenlly awardiol 
a I ri/c of mpcce out thous.'ind only tor a text 
IhioL on Ix^io in laiiiil teaches Tamil under port 2 
of the It V eoiirst-^ and has a Tamil DcpatCmcnt 
training ^l■ldenls for tbe Vidvan and Trained 
leachers (erfilicate I samiii itioii> Tbo Mailris 
f iiiversity 1% »l»o doing a good deal for l&iwvl it 
nvaint mis a lamil nescareh Dipirtmcnt is publishing 
the Tanni lc.xicon at n cost of nearly six lakhs of 
Tiiiicv> an I give» Tumi) an bunoua-d plate lii US 
curTKiiiiini of Undies 


Whittier aud the firahmo Samaj 
InrtueUe'C of 111 llllUOl'lSl on WhitUu W la 
immcii-s It IS muro'ting to it nl the followiii,' 
III Till' Pmh ihout IVliiltiers yf the 

Cnhniu bamaj 

In Whittier a proae work iiiiy be fomul two 
unKiuc ttfcnnccs to the Lrahnio baiiiaj \t the 
ronelusion of the essay enfilletl Tlaierfonl Collige 
appears, a letter addressed to Dr Ihoiuas Chase 
in which Xlfaittiir wrote 

lhat Uaverford may fully realize and im]>ruie its 
great opportunities ai an approienl suit of Icaruiiig 
and exponent of Chri'tian (ihilo ophy uhieh can 
never be superseded and which nevds no chat gc to 
\\. twx 'ivnsva'aA -swi nWri vovii a-cAwg 

the narrow limits of sect, is giiing new life and hoiie 
to Cbnstcndom. and finding its witness m the Hindu 
revivals of the ijrahmo “"amaj and the fervent ulter 
anres of Chunda ben and Jlozoomdar, is the earnest 
desire of thy friend 

bven more enthusiastically did 'Whillar write to 
James T Ret Is, the Loston publisher 

I hope thee will SCO tbe wonderful prophet of the 
Brohmo ''annj, Nloroomdar before he laiv cs tbe 
country I shoild have seen him in boston but fur 
illness last week That movement iii India is the 
greatest lu the history of Chnstianily since the dais 
of Paul ’ 

Chmtiaa Hustons in the Onent 
Ilr SuilKindra Bose discvi-"e* the objiKt- iml 
activiUcs of the Chriilian mixstoii' in the Orient in 
Pmbiidlha Bhnialu He writes 



HsTilAU PERIODICALS 
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Tha Ofliicial Giz'^tfe of the Portncnese India hi# 
Tcry tcccnlty pu' 5uh«i a draft bill govcrains the 
opi.ratjon> of iQsurance baaint«s m Goi, with «pe iil 
reference to ihe areney or^anzition While thoronphlv 
screarg to the provision of the btll cosanns the 
ideatiiy and physical capicity of the aj^enta which 
mu t be coD'idcred particularly tha Iiii r as condi 
tions precedent to ihcir appointment we cannot 
refrtin froTn po oim!; out the uabii tncvslike nature 
of the olhtc provi'ion# which e. css (htir mor-U 
hazard It i3 not always poeMb'', ior instance a» 
regiiircd in the bill to secure two firms with sajEcienl 
crwit in a pariicular loeil bank to vouch for the 
agents. 'More significant clause in the bi I irving it a 
touch of harshnrss in relicioi to agents haa a 
reference to the ciccasivc rates of fixes pavaUo by 
the agents for a small amount of bu<un&.s in a 
couotty of oOOOCD peopla Lcgi-lation may be 
mc^sary to bring m uniformity tn the manner in 
which buainc'S is being conducted by the agents of 
G)a. Hut sufficient scope mu*t at ut" same time be 
provided tor the healthv cronth of the business Too 
much rcsinction imposed uptn the a’cncv recruitment 
cannot hail to retard the prog'o«3 of insurincc To 
add to this the lecyinc of taxia at such exhorhilant 
rates on the agenU will react by incixasing the co»t 
of insunoco service. up:ii> its devdopmeoL 


Nempapen la Oemua hehooU 

Dr Otto Ilerbom writes on tlie u-.e of oews- 
papers in German «ciiooU m Tii/‘ Eliwilionil 
Ikiuio thus 

Various siKtc-ai have b-vn dcru^d to mute this 
ncw«nsper realmg as profiuble as possible If 
» senool IS able to take in copicis ol tweiie different 
pspers for a period of sav three inonih* cwh U>v 
can then rra I o le pjper for one week snoihcv for 
another and so on He will ibns rspidlT b'V’m* 
ncnujintcJ with opinions of the recKt varied tv|>e Ou 
»pc"iil occavoiw )itn.h as a lurlumenfary election 
or a meeting of the T Mgue of ^al^ou« the b>ya can 
then rc.mrt on what tbev have read view* can be 
comiurwl and deductions ins Ic If the sta'e of the 
Khnol fun Is makes u impo'«ible to take in so many 
pan-rs regularly copes of nev-pipcrs can be »|>pri.lly 
onlr^^l for the Ixiys when *oin* event of particular 
importance his occirrvd In this c-i e, of course tbc 
amount of jioliiical ins iht gain'd by the boys from 
the tiulv of one copy of the pajier wiJ) be Jc*s and 
more will hare to be left to Ihe guidance of the 
raasiec V third melhod of study i* to Ut ^voups of 
Wjs real up euljccis which jntticularly luicnst 
«cm la the various pipirs uud report at inlsrrvals 
on the rr«ults of th ir reading The boys mast be 
encouraged to read alt the psi».rs they caa g»t toU 
of, not only tbooe wiih whoi" ixiliticit standpoint 
they arc in aympithy torreiWiig of this type it 
tui oficn b<yu f'lQiid poi.-ible to procure copiss of 
pip'ws from pub'ic nading roots. 

Newipip-f nnlm; eait be ii’corp-'raUiiI in losons 
of the ino.t railed type for Ihe history ani 
gcagrapSy lessons the iiew^pip'rs caa prori *« much 
interciuiig infomiatioa th'-ir cnii j,m* ol| lays and 
of recvul puWicainns ran f mt a pvtt of the iilrniare 
wrilu ihc rnodri-a ,langua»* mastc' wj I find 
rsa OM-s far the f>rtga fwp rs in his clt*KS. 
sn-'i i« m fact, hirdlr a vcbtvij in ti^nuanv in 
^K.h fare' -a papers are not read lot liagms le 
rr!av.as. 


The results of the use of newspapers m Gciroan 
schools have bcon very eneotingiog I>oy«, both 
while they arc still at school and after they have 
left have spoken apprecumely of ther new-paper 
lessons, and thetr patents too have expressed llieai* 
selves well satisfied with the training la common 
•lease and impartiality which these IcsSons have 
supplied There stfiias every pTOhibiliiy that the 
new*paper has now become an estafalisbed fae or 
in German education 


Secoadaiy Edacatioa m. ladia 

The -imo paoer publi'hcs an adJre s by Dr 
Zimdiin Ahme*! given at the Lahore ion of 
the All India lAlucatioinl Conference Primary 
na well i* L^nivt-r-itv c'lucalion has engaged the 
attention of nianv, bwt secondary cditcation 
all ilong Ijeon negl tu-il m lodiu Dr Ziauddin 
VbmHij off.rs tie following comment on the 

kind of -econdtrv eJucitioij obUming m India 

ta) It is an estabhsheJ fact that lo every country 
pmato “chooU ate almost always dcnouinatwnsl 

insiiiulions D’Doromitiooal m-titulious htro no 
place to the democracy towards which wo are moving 
's>ine psT'Ons siiontly belirrc that ualiounliam tn 
lodia cannot tlou-ub until separate electorate for 
political holies arc aholisbcd Iho di.manJ for 

separate electorates is the r^suH and not the cansoi 
of the tendenev io-vard> septraltoa who o ^erms are 
sown in dcoommationaJ institutions In case the 
ciivting pyliev is not rcvi ol e ery commnoity 
10 India Will l>e eo npdied to se* u]> its own 

organi/aiion for collecting funds and running 
Us oun educational machinery This will lead 
to the demand (or cultural autonomy wl leh some 
of the Cantral European *-(afw baio alreaJv granted 
to the niioori'ies in their cauiilry ''tale rc^pon 
«otuy far all forma of win ation b« hi mcHt 
couniric> of the ^^lst l> the only inilhod of checking 
this tcadcoor towards reparation 

(6) The divi'ion of schools into htale schooN 
am] aided rchooU and their further deoominational 
subdiiiMoi h«a cre.atfd ••e'cral broiUrTbooda among 
Iho teachers of s'Wndara school- It (.•’J’lourly alfcctB 
the tKprtl ie rorps of the teachers and is nficctcd 
in the attitude of the pupils toward* national 
probl'in- 

(et The prevtol jiohcy bss Ini to xra^tcSul distn 
butiOQ of high school*. The bi,.h reboots arc mo-tly 
situated in close ne ghbourhooi of each other la big 
towo* the iiitercrU of the rural i>opiitation are 
entirely nrglr'ct^ and tl ey arc sure to a ^rt then) 
edffit in the near future under the new cons- 
titotioa Takm-* the courtry as a whole a large 
Daml<cr of small high schnyl* ill of Iho same «y|>e. 
in cJo-.e Ticiniiy lo each oihir involve national 
economic «a*(c Tho boys could be more tf'ciriilly 
aiHl lucre ccnnomicAlIy Langht in a single school 
with p~r^lel clxr-rs. 

The prcis-iil policy has al-o crca'ol some minor 
proiifems «h ch 'cnoii-ly Uic eiJIci mey of 

bau.hing Its ptruicioose ciTicl i* not fully sppre- 
aated fowmo-t aiiicrj th nroDlems is the 
qucsiioa of not ullcgcihtr happy rc'aiions Ixlwccn 
teacfacara and n vnatirs The pay ani i ro«iw U of 
teachers in ai 'od sch x-ls a'*o cau'i great h.arl«hip 
In one IVonni, ih-- n-hoo’s hate beta uroed 
uto humess roncems. Tiochcn are sLam s-tU 



'll run MoDuts uctiew koii mtA', loi-j 


bi /ori iJio JoKj; vncUion Co moid iiajmint oC their 
AieatioH hihries {inj to vnjliit the iroprutorH to 
rwruit ch( HH r still iftrr tho \aoiliQn fioin amon^, 
the ounrr ^riJimtM Jh<j nfcfrm ot t^nnt tn mil 
ta albo a px-it souric of nrmojaiiet 


til) an<l viholtnrss of l^nowloJcc \iid m nnlm;, 
atioul Uitm hr iho /astidjoiw t-dilors of the bi»,' citu-*, 
ho It'irncd a profession, which is much more thin 
most men an. so foriiimto a» to have when leavinR 
tho iiorL'Us of ihcir coUcru in an) coitnlrj in the 
vorlo 


Self-help m Ainencau ITnmr&ities 

'llicro arc iimph fatilitie-> in Amciiri for poor 
sluileiits to t irii nti 1 nn rt th ir expenses in 
inmor-itii « Mr fruiih V lltniroft jfuos thp 
reniinisconci s of his rolli^i ciiTir m I^mieton 
UiHicrsil) lajuij Stress on this ii-p-at, m Thf 
hthou Ilf urn lie «ijs 

Mhen I mnlraulilwl jn Pnottfoa I niitrsity in 
tho lulumn of IJdi, I Ineu ahit nos ilieij of mi- 
Ifeing nimoat entirely without means of support from 
home and deliberately hmiif: cho cn one ol the most 
LX)>cnsuc iini\(.r*ilics of the tountry it was iiicMtaUlc 
that I miisi Hork \nd Mith was the rise with 
mj»nj of mi clashmalLS as can be sotp from tht. fact 
(hit One fifth of them took, cmploymcot in the 
Commona dinmg halls nhilo more thin half rrKbtcrcil 
with (ht Hurem of student !■ mpIo)m(.t>t (or iMtrtial 
self htippoit. Non, the int icstinj; fact is that ill 
studentb Mho ispin, to lucnitvo whitc-colhr siiidcol 
c»)p}o)incnt in their tipiai eKss }t.in» must be 
willing It tho bctinnin^ to ncir duty eolbtn or none 
It lU If ihc) bhoM tntnibchcs ahfe to ^o throiii^h 
the bird And unjileu ant duly dib^iphnca of dishiiif: 
boup and clcanmt. up scnis, tlu.v “'re iciomtcd 
worthy of subtler and more rtmiiocratiic iy{N> of 
work, liter lortunitdy one could cirn hts 1>oird by 
workinp: At only two muils 1 day md during, the 
third he sit at table on terms of fullest oimlit) with 
hts rliRs mates an attiuidu homctimcs mincted even 
with 1 little admiration 

Iho P devoid of initiatno and intelhgencc (* com 
binition sometimes lalhd luek; pontinncd to push 
tri)s’ four )cats and one had to admire their 
pcmibUnca at a dirty lOb but there were really 
ample opportunities to evolve into belter tjpes of 
work '-oftie became private hoeretarica to professors 
others drove the cars of wealth) New lOtk and 
rhiladelphia families who had retired to the academic 
and id)Jlic atmosphere of Princelon for tbcir derlinjng 
years others got conecssioni for the suit pressmi: 
an 1 shoe shining of the sirtonillj comet nppcrelabs 
men and niy best friend created an afternoon 
plaiRround for the young ho^fuls of professors 
familiea a work which eventually won him aficr 
gr idiialion the head mastership of the rfiie Iiinior 
Jfjgh 'school of the town 

\our correspondent was fortunate rnmigh to 
bewme i/lllnted uilh a very fascimiing lit of under 
graduato endeavour known as the Press Club Onr 
duly It was (o comb the University for new* to be. 
Sent to the numerous metropolitan dailies and niws 
suvices ami this ncw« mcludecl bcicnlihc discovuics 
literary rcscirch athletics interesting student eUlialiri 
intcrviLVvs with the famous men of the place acconnU 
ol acadenuo functions, and anything clso which might 
tmaniUj from tho teeming if immature brains of otr 
Itvtiv cotene . , .... 

\Vorkiiis for Ua Press Club not only allowed mo 
to remain in ( oUc^c but it mode rcmiining there 
worthwhile Inleivicwing men in every dcpirtmcut 
one was able to supplement the restricted olTenngs 
"^of his own and to gel some inklings ot the ratholi 


Anti Halanal Work in Beng'al 
'^inihfir Irilrnn iirih** iboiJt tho ichiciomenl- 
of llio Cooperitiso Anti'NIalann ‘'Ocittj 

Ctlcull'i 

Ibe (>o operative tnti Malaria society Catcutu 

which has linen rcgisitrod under the Co-o]»cralive 
Soiictys \ct aims at creating aiitonomous rural 
uRita in each villigo tbr(?ii.,hORt tho prorinca These 
units are bang set ti|> to control Malaria and other 
dtsea.«ui (ike K iln o/ar and to improve local areas bv 
introducing environmental sanitation drainage and 
pure water suppi es ilore tlian one thousand of 
siicb tinils have already been formed in JicngoJ 
Ihcn are approximately TCOtXX) villagcb in Indea and 
if 00 societies like the Co operative inti Malana one 
come into existence working with the spmt and 
energy of the Central (.aicntta ‘•oticly the sanitation 
prolihm of mra! India which apTicars to be a 
brmidahlc one mav l»i brought within the range of 
pmciKoI PohtiCN ^lorc these ideas are dissemiRatol 
in a bond book llirougli bcbooU all over the country 
the greiter i» (he chance of stiKcas to bring Iiidu 
into line with other civilirol countries where the 
]>racticc of social siTvicc plays an important part in 
ibeir CIVIC and economic life. 

I urther the exi>ericnce p.aincd by work on malaria 
eontrof m f'idia iv of p-irlicubr srieritiiic iiitere'if 
Ihc exletil of annual death roll from malaria alone 
n«e-s to a million or more in certain years iii this 
country and OilbculUcs an^c m determining the 
specin of mowiuitoca which arc cainctw of mahna, 
there lieiu}. coDKidcrablc dis imilanty m their halyts 
and I chaviour amongst the apecies ttnd camori 
acconlmg to localities as there is among the didcrent 
races and sub classes of manUnd It is erroneously 
bcticvcii that (be li tc of all female tnophdinc mos- 

X iitoca causes malaria. It has also been found that 
c female!, of all knophclino biMxiu liavo not the 
samo cayiacity of transmitting disease and (hat tho 
carrier species differ under varying urctimstaiucs 
These arc the cspcrienccs at a pirticulirJy lualana 
Btneken nllogo known ns Lirna^ar in the distnct of 
Nadu in flcRgnl Similar cxjicnGnLcs arc occcimulat 
tng at other ccnirca as well latiounous held work 
anv^aticnt research ire called for m all ciaes. 

The malaria control and other kinds of village 
wrlforo work at Birnagar are mote volnnlary ihin 
paid ao far as the organi/Ms aro ronierncti who have 
raised funds chiefly by self help from among them 
s(j(cs and vrho have made a name in the scientific 
worM not so much for the rc^uUs so far nchicvul ns 
for their valuable cullccfion of icconls of work and 
tboUfcctivc mums of control adopted by them Tho 
example set i* rncoumging and deserves to l>o 
gimndly followed throughout India. 

ilio control mcasurci are f r«/ aiililanil by the 
Use of such Iirvicidca as (/) cnide oil called IrsUrntr 
and (ill I 7»rc i mixc I with a diluent brick dust 
and blonn from a ro(ary bloncr and srrviu/Itt and 
gamctocytc by regular adnuiiistration of ipiininc 
cinchona and pIasmcK|Uiuc to attack parasites in the 
human host. 



lndian periodical^ 


The ladian Medical Council Bill 
riif Joiiiiial of the Inluiii Mi lutil Is^mialiou 
iiritca 

\\ hilo wi- cauiiot i2ii-„ui»e out rcgrU that the 
Bill not rcjccIcJ lu the \s»cuil)ly we sutler 

DO ilisappoiiitiuLUt because we anticipated lbi<t rcaull 
lu ricvr of the mapnt> which boicramcut LOuimanils 
m the House Vud at the same liau- \vc arc tiljcd 
with aJiniralion and i^ratitudc to those members 
of the tsscmbly who put up su h a calUut fi^bt on 
behalf of the Indian medical profoa ion It showed 
that thes hid a \tiy thorough jrtasp of the whole 
queslioii aud were cxsilj able to refute the tloims 
of the GOTcriimcnt benchoi. Ill particulsr we cannot 
but admire the wealth of cridcuec adduced to shoa 
how the minds and footsteps of the Ctovcrumeiit of 
India ba»c been i^uiJcd bj the British ticncml 
MeJical Council ^Ir MaswooJ Vhmed and liiwau 
Bakidhiir Ramaswaini Mudatiarwcrc ciUirth eou\iDciu^ 
on the) i>oinl as the latter pui it ‘somehow or 
other the (lOsirnmciit of Indu ha\e succumbed to 
ibi. ina^iufici.nt author tj of the C corral Medical 
CouncJ that ihL) have Jipproa<.h<.d ii with bated 
bnuth and whi p<.riiii; humbleness that ths\ tiiid 
IhcmscUrs overawed by that sreat bod) which sits lu 
supreme ]uJ).mrnt ovir |Ucwtioiis riUiio^ to medial 
eduiatiou or \h iwedwal professiou 


Intraiutiral SpoiU la ScliooU 
Vrriii«. iiKuls liuulvl be so mile Uut dl Un. 
slukiib* til tht school mi) CiLv to sjorti m) 
ixcrci'c*' I)r li„iha>ui M Kumtrippi i}< m 
IJir 11 II (Ml Iras) 

'SO far we in (iiUta have been utr« intensacd 
lu iniersLiol sporU than m irondiui, opportuoitn'* 
<f ih) <eat anil It) for all Muih riioaios to Im 
done m nnprovini, and cS|iandiiiK inter >ehool 
athi -tills Though aihKtic entupetilion liclwccn *ebo»l« 
has Imii of ^rvat siriice in dnwm/ out etodiiiu for 
mniix-tillve phrsic-i] csemsi an i rreri line «i>ottB 
lU jpos. iI ililjr in ri^snl to niinenial ] artiii)>alion for 
the alLiinini, of ullimato ]bvpi al moral ami sorial 
i diiisi has not yet Im n n-alirid (liir schools must 
talc si ps to } mridi i lore faiiUtics for sotia mural 
«l»>rU Ihe [Uglily of porfonuanci ran also U 
imiiruvid if ererv stud iil vs rcij iiro! to i»ki »e-,:riilarle 
'«>im Ji mite t rm of cxtrcisc for sciunn. iswd 
reswlis It is also m-cissary to jinnide strict inUlli^nt 
and iiilhil isslic IcaJirship In other words, iron kni 
must bo mode for a fulltime [hvMcaJ dn\tor fr 
each schu 1 and he must Ih. cnen aui|] faiilitics 
and s-vmi as. islance Ullh siicb arranzemtiita a 
lar„e Ud) of studriiU could Ih luadi to talc |nn 
iu iiluahio vntra mwtsl »jh rls. Inli-r xhonl alhUtiw 
has no doubt, d>ae luu b to aniuse the sluJ nta 
inUnsit. But unu- we n svl mion funds, faril ihw 
and pn !■ r I ad -rship to mali th U>t ralut' 




athletics ataibble to evt-ry isludciit. Intramural 
syiorto will raich i(s ^.roatest usifuiinss ooU as part 
of the graded svsteiu of compulsory phisical lruiDm„ 
ID schools W heu such a place is ] rorided for 
athlttn-s 10 the school curriculum, then it will be in 
a position to coatnbutc m lU own wa\ social and 
moral raluc-s ciilhusiism and cumpcUlivc cost to the 
more formal urorl of the school 


What Is All Expert 

Ur \ li Kokatnur writes in P,i /le^mi 
hUt 

\n (X]t rt is a lechiiicuii who kiio ts all ibt 
dll ufs of a plant prvcss or ma I iiirn He is a 
specialist of (Mill nr thim. If he is a motor 
iiv'chanic he is a speciaJist lu mcchaiiixn of one 
make of tar be il n I onl or a 1 o Is 1 oyci If he 
IS a 1-oid luecliaDii be knows liulc alxiul Bolls 
Itoicc and if Bolls I’oyce kuuas little about lord 
He IS K<Micntly not resourceful whin confront^ 
with the luhtest ihaiiia of couditioos of mcchaiimiu 
or proeis-a He is a Ud )>cr ecut imitator and not 
at all an on,:ioauir He iicilhir scca the problems 
ucu when loikinc, at one. uor i« capable of soUiu}! 
ihim lluodfisls of iiistaocvs lau be mcutiaocu 
nbca ao expert was at s'-a when removed to 
difllrcDt uiviruumciiu nr where the v aler the raw 
fuatenaJ lh» iDtumidiate) the pirts ite are 
dincrent <<oc of the well Lnowu cx|iirU ou dyi-s 
routd not produic in aaoihcr country an ouuie 
of the lartirular dvotuti that he was n„ulailv 
taanufactunue in his own rouiiti^ until he imjiorti^ 
the iDtcnsudae ihciui aJs fomhisown knolher 
expert ou clix'ro I latnv could not Uihouier iliat the 
diilicultica he was mixliiu m auoiher town were 
locrcly due to the diif eiuc ni vater In cx|icrt 
dirr e-ould u t ,n.t the results viith dye.s that wire 
n>t made in It rmatvv 

\n expert hw aiiuo I IxMOiuc in extinct i-tc-cis 
now a-da\s m etiiliri-d countric'S Scilhir one claims 
to U an xiicrt nor an one hud him anywhere 
rhe eurnoci value (f this qualihcation hu const 
drably d(| 'ccialt'd in advaierd lountn-'s of ih< 
Wot rhe cjTVss rite «alue of it howerer is viry 
faiouriM in iakvrard countnc It n ihircforc, 
tliat ii|H.rLs ac juire an add'd i\l le in xiuh lotinincs 

lalucaUd capital in ihi Wot ran K imploys 
or t-oii uU« suih iX|Hxta ns it knows thur ins aid 
oiU It u nuthir inienvli-d n imitating an arti h 
nor in lnnj.n. out an o J article wiih its old 
values It ristl./i» tliat both lui taliou and old valuisi 
cnvte a d s.adraatae<. in »a'c-sn.aii!.hip an I lu com 
on \n expert bx* 11) value m <riatu>, a nm 
att< It «r to isrlict an o'd aruck u Jir new loiidi 
tio s or in tu'hiH new valu » in an old arlicit 
It It tlurefwv llial the tducalcd la] tai haa to httic 
;f Use for is|tctt 
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Eugenics and Political Prejudice 
SUoull the fctiito umlerl'ilve cugtnic nmnurLS? 
WrUttij? tn Tilt Modfra Tltmltr nhout ‘ IlinJogj 
fliif] St.itc‘‘)i)in‘'}iip Pro/c^sor J J1 S IluJJino 
du^cusses '=onio of tliu dangers Mhich >niy nrise 
if politicmns wint to oarrf out cugouic nici^urps, 
pnrtieulirly ncgatiiai cii^i’inn measures like 
sterilization of the feeble iiundrd and tlio uaHl 
Ho bclieies that such a policy will not be 
applied imparlnlly aa between different <NOCtai 
classes lie says 


Tile prccrflinmc of Uie party now in pow i m 
Germans meluJi'’ or inclutli-ii till Inlely a nnitiW 
of ao cal'e<l euscnic metsun » intended to chccL the 
brcediai? of vanous t}7«9 of de/e and of nenom 
who arc iwl of Gccmiti nc* they ilcscntie 
pcoph) who do not share their politiest opinioos as 
oofccliTe— Mi«dfr«cr/»7 ta the sronl— It would seem 
that a large proportion of the German peopV are 
reearde 1 m biologi'-alW undMuraWe Iw Logland 
self sulid otii.onM« hire nttneked poor relief and 
(nnsiftonal boiic/it for the (incmpfoycd on (he 
l,rourid that thia olas- la on the whole cont^citUally 
inferior ''ow it heenit to mi ilist the dsngcr of 
muUipjicadon of the mcnt-iUy defcctirc is a re-il 
one 1 but there la a roiieh more nressmg and iinmcdi 
ate danact \wd that is that people of whom corem 
meats do not approre rhoaJJ on ea^mte grown /« 
he sterilued seCTcgafcd or stoned To nir mind 
the attempt to justify such measures on biolosical 
grounds 18 a pro«tiiuUon of seirace, far jnote sennus 
than the mamifacture of high esplo«npP8 bombing 
aeroplanes Or poisonous 2aM.s \Vc b ologisis cannot 
prevent statesmen from doing these things but we 
can most ompbatiealb protest against their being 
done 111 the name of biologv and in countnes where 
speech 13 still free we can warn the public n^miDst 
this ra«u«i6 of our science. 

The same sort of pocudo scientilic propaganda 
<TOCB on about race It may be that uegrore arc 
congpnitall? inferior ta whife« or Italian# to birejes 
but there is no fcicntifir evideuce for this If you 
could Buddciilr cvchaiigo all the habiC« in a h.tn(ivb 
village and a South African kraal it is nuile JiLHv 
that the standard of civilization in trio village would 
iro down and that in lha kraal would go up lJut 
I dontknov nor doe# anyone else gludica of 
wbilM and negroes living side by side under IiLo 
cotidiuons oa a West Indian island snowed no great 
diBVrcnces m intellectual endowment b-tween tbc two 

In most countries the nigroea enjoy far worse mial 

and educational advantages than the white* and no 
tair comparison can be made. If >ou want to seo 
which of two cons (.'ves niost m Ji you pnl (pm 
both in the same field jou don t put one in nn 
English nuadow and the other on the African veldt 
iso with men women 


What Statesmen Higlit Do 
Hut tint 'loes hoi mean -ays Professor 
iraiilmo in tourso of the same article, why 
Mlalesmcn should not Jo sometlirog' to improve 
the race There aro two imporlant questions 
rrhicli Jemanil their luimcdiata attention 

M Iiat more general ciigcmc measures could a 
slatesman fakef Uojond question the most immediate 
ly important eugenic measure Is to ninid another 
war There may be cthirally jiivliBable wara— I 
pcr-onallv Ihmk thore are-but there are a surcdly 
no biologically jiistiflable uar* In n modern war the 
heA(>bi<'«t young men m each fighting nation are 
killed oil The imhcallhj remain behind and ba.,ct 
the next gencrition ^Var is a far more Bcnou# evd 
from (he eugenic point of view (ban (ho mulpplics 
uon of rorntal defectives 

Secondly a rugenical sUtu man would talc steiw 
(o nww* eba birtb n/t> among bW e!j<»os excopc toe 
lurntallv or pln*ic-illy dcfrctivc. One mam no. on 
for the falliog binh rpe li prohaW) that children are 
felt «a an economic burden Tins U inevitable under 
our Dreaent economic system An institiUtoa such as 
hcredilan wealth is clearly unsound biologically For 
ibe fewer ehildren you hare ihc more you can leave 
(o each. Sforooier ch Idlcssnes# is rewnrded by a 
nse m the social si-alc. I man with no childrta— 

OT one-i* hkclv to aavc money a man with ton 
cannot do so Apart from luck there are two keys 
to economic success namelv ability and sterility 
So long 09 this 1* BO abilKj will tend to marry 
stonlitv and able pivopln to base fewer children 
(h«n smiplctoiis The only cure for this state of 
affur* IS some form of endowment of moihcrbood I 
welcome (be eonimg fall la oiir popalaitoo because 
it wiU probably force tbo governments to do some- 
thing concrete for mothers of largo familtcs— the 
jjjosi evfdoled and least politically vocal ^roup in our 
wbol* popaUtioa 

TbcTO la a ten lency among people who have 
thought eupvrficially on biology to support our 
csistinc social inequalities by analogy wiib the 
Dsintmau V'ttugglc for cs-ivlcncc and survival of the 
fittest This 13 a mistake duo to the confusioo 
between sociaf and biological succc'.s If able inm 
who becamo nch iieuslly bad large families, and 
bocja) failures who drilled into ihc sioma had small 
oni*s then oar economic system would bo blo}ogl'•^ll] 
sound Actually the opposite is the case. The 
biologist RHist wfleome evonoraic measures which 
tend uther to cquliz* incomes as betwem ili)ri.fpnt 
social classes or to cqualwe the stanlard of living 
as between mcmhvrs of largo and small families in 
the •'atne social class 


Oil From Irak 

The opeising of iicw <sil fields lo Iraq eurficr 
British control, is likely to have imporLint 
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intimational repcrcu ions — in ibe field of both 
tnde and slnU?y TJie problem vs 
by Ur Vilolf Ileifenberg in the Berhner 

Tigrblail 

Mthoufob the Earoi>eau press has paid but 
Jittli. ftiteniioD to lh» matter a rerolutionary change 
IS about to tabe place in the world di tribation of 
petroleum. IXonooi cslly as well as politically and 
8tralc{,ically the imminent opening up of the 
^csopotaiman oil fields will be an ereot of the 
very greatest importance. In the struggle orcr the 
energy sources of the world petroleum has long 
competed with coal lor first place. \Vherea4 formerly 
the control of ptlrokum icated in the hands of the 
Unih^ States, in the last few rears England has 
succeed in materially shaking tne monopoly of the 
all powerful Standard Oil and m acquiring a 
cons derible share in the production sources of 
petroleum 

The Mesopotamian od fields are koown to be 
among the roost dc&irahle in the world the 
pioduetion capacity of the Mosul wells bang 
estimated at twenty million tons a year almost 
one-lrnth of the world productina. Before the war 
the Dcut^c Bank held extensire pctrcdcum 
esplontion rights m Irak, but afterward the German 

B irtiou was dinded among the old partners Roysl 
ot^ Shell and the \ng(>r<iesun Od Company 
a breach group that is supported br the Gorem 
meat and the kuericaa Standard Od !d 1931 
e newly formed conceni^ the Ink retroleum 
Company receircd a definitive concession from the 
Irak t/orerameat and embarked eocrgcucslly upon 
Its work of derdopmeot. 

Last year while the development work of the 
Irak Ptttolcam f^mpan) was in full swing another 
coacern die Bntisn Od Development Company 
obtained a concouion for the territory west of the 
Tigna The intercsu represented in this organuatioo 
an also prcdomiaantly British. But since the 
company knew that it could not count on the 
League of Nations supporting the pobey of tbe 
Open Door unless other nations were represented 
It loinud with an Italian group which, in ita turn 
was connected with a Iraoco*b<riss group and a 
(Tcrman group. In this German group the rnednch 
Krupp CompuT the Gutehofi’uaocs h itte, and the 
firm of tMio n olJ paTticipaicd The German share 
» only 12 per cent, but Germany is to hare a 
3S-ptr cent interest in the debrenea in kind. 

In spile of this lotcrnotioosl comb nation, it would 
In iahe to supjiose that the Bntteh Oil iVvclopmcnt 
CoiDiianjr which rvccoily changed lU name lo the 
3Io«ul Ot Iiclda (orapany with an imual capital 
of a million pounda is not folly under Untisb 
infiueace. \ruue 31! of the concession cootnet 
expressly ttipnlatcs that the company shall be and 
must remain Unush. ft must t>o registered in 
Logland and not only must ica headquarter* alway* 
^ locattd within Hi* Iwitidi bla^csty a poasesuona 
but even It* prtMdcnl muit always be an 
Lngtuhman 


Petroleum and Sntuh Imperulum 
O 1 pn>luction in Iraq i* not. howercr, likely 
to Uod to tho ahnsdonnimt of the Tcrsiaa oil 
‘for Knglan t must see to it that it baa an oil 
ikpot beyond the t*u<* CanaL" This leads Dr 
U 


lleifenberg to discuss the importance of petroleum 
in Ute «ecunty of thv Bnti®h Empire 

PctiD'eum plavs a very important rule lo the 
secunl) of English sea power The British tank 
fleet corapn*c8 oref a million and a half register 
tons On tbe sea route through tbe dleditcrrauean 
lo India, on the route around Vfnea to India and 
the har E-ist— everywhere the Bntisb Admiralty has 
taken care to be provided with od bunker statious 
Throagh the laying of the od pipe line to Haifa not 
only IS England suppUed with its own od port in 
the dfediterraacan but it no lon^r has to reckon 
with the possibility that the whole English, od 
snpply may be imperilled by the destruction of the 
Suer Canal Sloroorer not only docs Haifa he lu 
territory controlled by the English but tbe place of 
piodnmton itself is under the protection of Eoglisb 
bombmg squadrons and of a state bound to 
friendship hy treaty The tense sitoation in the 
Pacific Ocean clearly reveals that in the face 
ot Vmerican nvolry England must remain intent on 
controlling all the petroleum land adjacent to its 
sea route to India and the Far East 


Asdra Maoroia u Writer 

Profe«»or H J T aski gives no estimate of tbe 
Iiteniy position of ^kndt^ Maurois in tho Dailj 
Ilerald and is quoted m The Lniny ige 

\( bottom M Maurois a desire is to please a society 
that tokta hleiatiue as oue of Pa exUmai decorations 
and be amply succeeds in his clTork Uis society must 
be a leisurro one, that has mode its bargain with fate 
end asks above all to be amused. There muat be no 
obtrosioo of the rcallj ulumate qDsuona There 
must be DO examination of foundaliona It is far 
easier to mile doganlly about bhcileT the knef than 
about the eheUer who as in the lamoua attack on 
Caatlmagh could see with passionate indignatioa tho 
pain of an oppressed and disinherited people. It 
1 * far eauer still to esnlam the personal problems in 
Byron s life than to discuss the social environmcut, 
still more to judge it which drove him into rebellion 
and exiia A wntcr for the drawing room must not 
go into the study or the market place. 3L 31aarou 
takes care not to do so. 

Uis laleots of course, are real enough. Uo knows 
to a merty the tasies of his audience and just how 
far be <-an go with them ilis style fiia hu purpeae 
tn a UM/.; U aUm.a Uk. vixUca vj.h '.sa vusa 
elrgancc a* a kingfuber skimming ihc plaad water* 
of a stream. It u as polished and reticulated as a 
fine piece of designed silver U1 the ngbt thing* are 
said with tho air of a man of the world 

\ou feel that M. 31aarou has always minglol with 
the right people and beard tbe ngbt ihuiga said 
Ue can report them and comment upon them with 
jurt that Ungc of sobacidity that persuades bia 
audienco that 1 e is bmng profound where, in faci he 
u just being clever U has the sir of being sponta* 
neons that hint of conversational charm whi^ 
oaggiwta that it has been thrown olT acroes a table over 
the dowert «uh the candle* ihrowue a pleasant 1 „bt 
■cross the room. M. Maurois has the anfolocss that 
oiacial* art. ^oa never fetl aliout him that he i* 
■tni,Kg]ing in the clTort to durover ideas, k on are 
nercr troubled by the creator s fury to b« onginaL 
Everything i* always neat and tidy and obvioua \o 
c»« would think of aeaixAiog 31 31aaiois* page* fur 
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novcUi Butacuralo who wanlol to read a rojw 
to his church literary potidy on Dwrwli would bo 
able, throuch M Maurois. to persuade it that he was 
bunir artistic and charminf,' , , , . ^ 

Andro Maurois has the pft of clarity riot, 
the Croat 1 rciichinen. because ho has 
imiiato find a iicrfcct roodium for complex thou^t 
Lut because ho doc* not propose to ruuli c 
his readers with coinplcxilvcs at all Hy 
the outlines only of the things that invtsUgauon 
roakes complex, M Maurois has combined 
and tlccaiice inn degree rarely surpMsed for the 
audienco^o has chosen W address He 
to arnvo at Itio Veademy He has picasea an ine 
i^ple «ho really matter without causing a moments 

th», o«:n s,„.l 

in which ho IB able to identify himself with that 
Sn'rbiman embodiment ol 
M'^Mauraiswdl remmn invincibly PbP“ 
fn MCICIT wbmli demtea M be eultivMml wilhout 

{HS ‘l^d"Sn*rn“b/Tn‘'w.^l“lr^ 
B?Sieh'’N”m Jemrt'’"''" “mlb ’‘£“'loih pl2 

fmS'b and Ike criJted places plain Theta moal h 

“TSEa'eleMS? aS-VSet '^kjM 

Mme^^and the effort inTOW«xl m keeping an 
^„d.cnec 'that ^s 

btScelet Pnl hjm Bonemda S.inte- 
!i“S ™ uilill “amet 5t Jtatlbeit Arnold and it 
^obtious that hia kabatance it , dkattnmi: is 

SJihiftat “p~ial3 Bach or Deetboroi .iB nnl 

rgba?” ay io 

Can England Go Fascist 1 

ourselves the question helpless and passive 

„”„7rri.v?o?3».m >jL"^.ir«rs: 
mnoplS" .'S^'v^r 

had spent tneir pig,e our tank# m » 

”^L£^r„S'fTbe^y>^»d,-M 

to discuss the °^hich the whole str^ 


but Within the active L^ft Wiag of the 
Party there is dismay . j , , 

It IS not a simple or an easy question to debate. 
Oar case is very different from Germany s Iii the 
first place, the Communist Party there was a grat 
power, which even under the tcrrir could poll nearly 
firo million rotes and had a hundred members in the 
Reichgtag here it h.i3 but fire thousand mcrob rs and 
not one representative at M'cotmiuRtcr 3Iinifc>tl> 
co-op^ation is not among vital issue that it 

was* in Germany One may think it desirable, rs 
I do. for the sake of the moral cfLct but one caunot 
arguo that it will add much to our strength A;^n 
it mr bo said that fascism can become a real ra oiM 
,n aS advanced democracy only 
from the outer world has driven it mad C rtamly in 
Germany the Treaty of V crsaillcs was used to foster 
it Bat It contnved tb rise ereu more swifdv in Italy 
„.lhout this ealereal aid It “ “ bl 

war and while its precise form and b haviour will be 
redUerfb, catenll J'b”"*. "* ;"“5 ^C” 
18 to destroy the power of the otganiz^ Q 

class It eecma to an=e when a worLing elaai is 
mwlrlid cnooeh U cicrl a eoi.sidenible inHueoce on 
|SbS but norquitc atrooB enonSk w" 1“'“ 
"“‘Whei'’ Tim origin and nature of fasusm 

miKav Them H no obi leus reawn why England 
Ihoiild be for ever immune. Say, if you plwse. that it 
h» iMs oicturcsque l&s inclined to theory, even 
D«hai>a IcM frutTl“?ro than elsewhere but it ta not 
pernapa icM u oaning cU«g will go under 

'~f’"’’‘.t.?42rt t! s5!h "k ‘ im Lneliab ' «pedieiit 
I?^“y ^ia lip !l?hirla ol an appropriate colour, or 
ft Say SScr to aeJ»t' ‘ka professional army but no 
It may preict ^ pjljg, 

fa^L For mv wn partl think that we did go 
first ’ficipicnt phase of a fascist evolution 
ihe cnsii of IWl wbca the country conferred 
^“d» maMe on Mr^MacDonsli That was 
a aoew ssnonrm for dictatorship" We 
eMresSd"iii?=elrB aa’u.nal indireotli and .aid Ins. 

meant. This was, as a witty fncud of mine 
>t a soi^f Fabian" fascism I doubt whether 
C OawalJk'" ley a movemeiit baa a fniure. The red 
thioc wdl evolve, ifit be onr dealiny when Labour 
3r leodir. Ao mean bnsuims a-a n spproacbca 
^w^cr Then Mr Churchill a chance wdl arrive. 

Japan and China 

The Acw liepiiblic has the following note on 
the Smo-Japane»e dispute, and the impotence of 
the Great Powers 

Jaiiaiieso troops as we write, are at the gates 
of Pop “6 Tientsin and the defence of ihObC 
dtiea » practically abandoned Alilitary observers 
believe that ihe Japanese intend to dominate all 
northern China as far as the TUlow River setting 
up anollicr bufftr stale like ^lanc'iufcno They will 
attempt to make this action seem like a gcnnine 
revolt on the part of the Chinese population against 
such authonty as the Nanking government still 
possesses bnl the ‘revolution will be no more 
CCDUine than was the one in Manchuria. It is 
mtercsting to note that all tho talk about conci-rted 
action of the Great Powers to stop Japan has norf 
died away The biller truth is that the Western 
world probably has not the power and certainly 
has not the will to oppose the Japanese adventure 
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by force There is every indication that President 
Roosevelt realizing (he extremely dangerous sitnaaon 
toward which this country was drifting under 
Messrs Hoover and SIuusod has altered Amencan 
policy It cannot ^ too often repeat^ that there »9 
no hope of peace maintained through intersational 
coercion when the nations whi h would have to do 
the coercing are not genninely desirous of preventing 
war but are simply playing the old lotemationu 
game under a new terminology 


The Jenrs m Genuany 

The I\eir Bfpuhhc forecastes that the 
per einitiOQ of Jews m Germany is likely to 
cease if the Nana can discover a foTtnola to 
save their face 

The Jews have won what may prove to be an 
important victory over the Bidei government id 
GermaDy The Nazis have agreed, under pre«snre 
from the League of ^atlOQa that their aoti ^mitic 
laws shall be suspended in German Sitesia. This is 


dae to the treaty with Poland in 1?^ which said 
that all minorities should receive equal treatment 
without racial or religious discnminalton Obviously, 
Hitler did not dare to ride rough shod over this 
treaty and others like it csjieaally in view of the 
miUioos of persons of German descent who since 
the new partition of Europe find themselves living 
under alien flags bilesia will now become a Jewish 
sanctuary tnotae Germany and will be a powerful 
ufluence making for more reasonable treatment of 
the Jews elsewhere in the Bcxch There are several 
signs that Hitler a anti Jewish campai^ which is 
on the whole the most uncivilized episode m modem 
history may soon be moderated in some particulars. 
It IS known that the Jewish boycott on German 
goods and services is having a disastrous {fleet and 
pnvate advices from Berhu are that the Hitler 
government would be glad to discover a formula by 
which without losing too much face^ it could cancel 
pait of Us campaign of extermmalion In support 
of this view IS the fact that the new and d^tic 
law cutting down Jewish students in schools and 
college* to a small percentage of the total number 
of students baa not yet been pnt into cflect although 
It was issued more than a month aga 


AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT 
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T he Gorernment of Bengal has introduced 
in the Bengal legislative Council a Bill 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923 tvith the ostensible object of «afe-guarding 
the interest of the rate>payers of Calcutta. The 
object, no doubt, is a laudable one, and the 
citizens of Calcutta ought to be fateful to the 
Gotemment for the intere t ^own for tbeir 
welfare But it is rather curious that this 
anzK-ty for the rate payers seized the Govern 
ment and its hand maiden, the Acglo-Indiaa 
{old '‘tyle) Prcsa only with the advent of the 
New Calcutta Corporation composed of Swarajist 
Councillors under the Sir Surendranalh Banerjis 
Act which conferred on that inMiCution some 
amount of ®elf goverament. Tor it is only 
since then that a per i'‘teDt propaganda is being 
vnule in abe *iTiglt>-inilran PreoS outside and 
by a certain number of people 10*^11)0 against 
tl e Gilcutta Corporation for its management, 
corruption, and wlut not The history of the 
wftsUfulness of the old Calcutta Corporation 
would make pretty long and interesting reading 
But no one heml then Uiat any '^teps were 
taken by the Government against iL On the 
other band matters which are of grave and 
immidiate concern to the inbabicanU of Calcutta 
have not only not received Uie urgent con ideia 
tion of ihc Government, but are nrfuaJIj being 
sbthed on one pretest or anolber Me shall take 
one m tance, the sewage outfall question J 
Tiu. OirrFvu. Phoullh 
T he storm water and sewage of Calcutta 
an. di'chargcd, by pumping, along drainage 


canals into a river known os the Bidyadhon 
This nver which was a tidal river and used to 
flush the sewage of Calcutta into the «ea, 
owing to the closing of the spill areas due to 
the construction of certain locks and partial 
reclamation of the salt lakes, is now almost 
completely «iltcd up It was as long ago as 
1913 that the nngation engineers of the 
Bengal Government ‘bounded a warning that the 
river was rapidly ilrymg up During the years 
191&*19 some attempt was made to check the 
detenoratiOD of the river by opening of natural 
spill areas supplemented by erection of spura. 
But it was found that there was no improve' 
ment in the condition of the river In 19 ’2 
the Calcutta Sewnge and Storm Water Di«po«al 
CoRimiUce declared that Calcutta was in 
danger of being drowned in its own sewage’ 
and recommended the adoption of ubat 19 known 
os the artificial «pdl re^rvoir scheme and the 
immediate dredging of the Bidyadhari Durmg 
1923-21 dredging of the river was earned out 
at a co«t of 10>2 lacs — the Corporation paying 
3 lacs out of it, but the whole sclicme failed as 
the river did not respond. There waa again 
another Committee and this Committee rejected 
the art ficinl spill rc=ervoir scheme recommend 
ed a few years ago, held that a meandering 
channel could be maintained and recommended 
an internal drainage scheme e timated to cost 
Ra 1 crore 71 lac Bat m 192^ m reply to 
an enquiry from the Corporation as to the 

E licy of the Government in rtgard to the river 
fore launching into so cvpen ive a scheme, 
the Government of Bengal intimated that they 



lou nil; iiooi.-itx ai;' 

ihJ HOI 5nl*n«l lo Iiimiiulii xho rmr JkiywiJjiin 
a# Hi) u<rful H.>ul I jw h) iikmi* 

it, but Unit if jlio rtKinilioii 

wanb'.l U> mumuiH il, |!i« (Jourm/ujit muhJI ayn 
« rUiu fiicilui 41 an lo the l>,»| uf Uu nr.r li wju 
of c-<>urr>c, out of ll»f i|U{«t4oii ibal till* Cur}»f ration 
aloijo wotil 1 liinjf liju Jilurp of luamtiuntni: 

a uiiobi nri r tipio th<t tHuitiUuiLncv 

inmary a jrovmrul ojijuni In lyju 
Uio tjtitirnuiiDt i>ryj)fN»l UwJ ihf-y yutv Mtofiy 
tiiUH ‘U«l la Uio •olaiion of iUq ilriliuco irublini 
of (’almtu^ ntil tliat ihcr wen? |jn]unil to 
a.vn*t iho O ri>0X7iUiJii lu Uo >o]ubon fa ifio 
910)0 }tar, iJr H \ Dijr nn4 ai)]K)inio>i atHrijJ 
oU)c«r to <n<jUiru laui llio tiiutur nn { uni a 
wJijUdu of ihi* CTUio trohi'iii In Ijjy, Dr 
It ^ iKy nuLniitidl A rvpurt ouataininif tlio 
lirj>l foin|4ali‘-HM»o xlicino in n^nl lo 

I»bn)Al ilnuHAKi XI4 wi'J] n« ibo oul/alL lie 
])ni mil A fchone for l!it* aiUrtial ilramni;o >1 
on i«UHU)Uil co»i of Ha (>-j Uca uni, for tW 
oulfal), ])i nxvinnua Jul lint liiv iiiJ^x)J}i.vi lx) 
nbin lont'I And tin* H4wai.i nn 1 Mona uaUt In* 
UikIi iry'il liy 01)01111 of 1 iJrninQ|.o cliuniu) into 
anothir ntir KulU wlucli h* m Jir* nt*r-lla« 
Klicino CfUmuUil U> t.x>»l ItK. t? Iocs lie il«o 
rvconini tiildl nn alunnii><. K-liomt of outfall 
into Ibo iJuo^hh but nii lln co*c of that nrii(mo 
woull Im uiuch l))|;bcr nod ns it woild uk<* al>out 
1(1 )tirs U) conipUto (but HclanR h<* n!<'oinnicul 
(i| Umt tb)i KuUi outfall (•cii im< -bould b forth 
with coaiiiHncoil 

riio sitimtioii tti» Buch Uuit if Bomctliiii? wis 
not ilone Lefon* the moiuoon of Hk) a Lnue 
iintivcncy would nri*o lu tliat certain wnnls of 
the cit> Hire likoI> to U, undtr tbluUvl M.wiii:e 
during' that moiiiioon The monsoon of IftCt 
has amtoib NoUimg hns i>ocii dono AamUon 
biui not bwo ri'ctntil from the Govemmini for 
tJio outfall Bclicme Tlio only outoomo of (ho 
confircncos and conimitU-cs bus been the putting 
forwiinl for coiisi Umtion of whal bus Intn 
Jc«cnb^ as ‘a ytry uttractiro scheme of 
ixslontig the Hiljailhan to its oriRinal state of 
arbwly, although Uie riTor has silted up from 

ft. in cfoss-wtjonal area in J912 to 
only l.lOU sq ft. m 1912 an I idtlioiigh m 1923 
tbo Government ibemsdvc* were of opinion 
that no useful porpo«e would l>o served by 
maintaining' the Bid>adhnri Ihcre is no 
prospect of an>lhing ungiblo been done m 
the near future and in the ineintinio but 
Calcutta la in danger of being scwoce-lockcd 
from oul'ido and port of it maj bo under 
diluted ECWO;,e This stale of atlaire has not been 
able to remove the callousness of the Govern 
nient, such is llu anxiety of the Govcmmcnl 
for tbo Hclfaro of the rate-payers of CalcuUii. 
Itul tbo Governmtnt have rushcil to amend (ho 
Calcutta Municipal Act as if the IIoo„hly was on 
fire b^uso of the cmploynitnt of a bindful 
of so-called cird disobedienco pneoners in Iho 
^ciirporotion 
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i vxfKtK or .Su, 11 

One of ibo groiiiils on wlmli tb < (iot.niini.iit 
Jute haw..) jhijr d u'jojj to anund lbn t ilcuUa 
Mumiipai V't is tint tbo Corncirttion lu* in 
o.rUm mitUrs ctnl^l ]1 of tin* Ul Wo 
/ moiinio liiul il J» with nhnneo to iJj« i,tiurauan 
of ilnlric fouir fur MJtno ndlitiunal jnjoips 
r>'<ium«| fur iiiu iiiLiriial druiuui.o kIiuuu that 
»b« fiotfrnmtnl Jiro of cia>40» how, 

ttinrng die man) nrlriitions on Ujo r>oit(f of llio 
CoriK»mtion, one u coiiUiimdin tiieprotuioa of Stic. 
11 (nil if nny proixt I4 c>ti;niio'J lo coft more 
thin IIa Jtj hies, previous sanction of lh« 
OovirniUiiit of Htngil mii-t lx* ubuinod before 
any worlf nUlms; lo sm b ;i j vo^oct m-ty be 
crttiiin) iirc'i Itiiunler this bccHou that tbo 
CoriMjniUon forwunlsi ilm ilminagti iwb inu for 
Mneiiui Phi i/iUrnai ilrainga sciimJe of 
Dr l)<y bis been j.i.iu-Dlly nj prored by ilio 
OoTirnment but uo uriler^tanl furoiil function 
lias nit >il b)v» {.itm Long before tiiLM. 
xbemis H.ro put furwanl lli( (xjrporation 
n-alumg die gravity of the situation on uccfuiit 
of the w wage roiii.r'.uon m the tily, ranujon si 
tb« (fi'Ction of honiu illiticiial pumps to bo 
worbcil by ibetne i>otiir at soma of the pum|>- 
ing «tutioi>s an I for Uul puD’OM aJ«o saiiciioiKil 
the (rectnn of a ] Iniit fur ^ini Piling (lutrieily 
with tlte 111 Ip of soiiiL >parL maehiiuries wLicli 
wen avail ible ot fill ill. The creetion of lhc^> 
plants wiui e<t]miU‘<i to co*llisslban Kt .ij lacs 
and tberefore no j>aviuus sanction of the 
Govirnmint was necivinr) But the Government 
In" ntpartnllv foiiiidoil its allegalioa of 
®ec 11 of tlie Act being evulod ujwn 
the iH'Ctioii of theso plants Tbi logio of 
the Govimmcnt will lead to ccrliin very 

intrrosting results. \nd it will be cvidtnt 
wliosj inUrcsts whether of the rate-payers’ or 
certain monopoly concerns an* in (be mind of 
tho Government m iutnxlucitig tlie Amending 
IliIL ft will bs remcnilKred that sometime ago 
tho ( (/iqrorsiion approved of a scheme for gencraf 
mg clcclncily for it-s own use instead of buying 
It from the (Calcutta 1 leclnc bupplj Co^nUioii 
jul Urns effect a saving of Jls. 7 lies in cfectriciH 
bills This (cheme was fonrorded lo the Govern 
ment for sanction under See. 11, M'c are not 
here concerned with whether this scJicmc is 
good bill or indiHereiiL But the charge that the 
Corporation has «pht up this scheme and m 
insudlmg tho above-mentioned powerpbints is 
t-vading See. 14 requires consi Icralion The scheme 
for gencriling cle-ctricit) for the uuniping 
plants at I’almcrs Bndge and Billygunn 
so tbat the congc^Uofl in the city sewages may be 
removed was sanctioned by the Corporation long 
before tbo comprehensive scheme for general 
clectncity for its own u«cs was put fonv mb There- 
fore tboi}uc»lion of yphtUng up of llic comprehen 
6IV6 "cheme docs not arise *"0011 a charge h is Ix-en 
coMiplrtely refuted ;n tJio letter of the Orporation 
Ul reply to the third letter of thi Government 
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dated Jalj ll, 1931. It has beea cooelueively 
demoastrated that Iheae schemes are quite difieicot 
and separata la their tnception, design- and exe- 
cution But WQ know of the wolf who when 
confronted with the coaclusiye reply of the Iamb 
that It could not hare polluted the water, said that 
if It did not, its father did ' It is said that these 
schemes may well be different and separMe but 
they are so con'-tructed that they would fit in 
with the comprehensive scheme of generating 
electricity if that wis sanctioned' If the 
Corporation hail squandered the money of the 
rate-payers in constructing plants that would not 
fit m with the eoaiprehensive scheme and after 
the scheme had received sanction demob 
shed all tlieae plants and built other structures 
anew, of course that would not hare b“ea evasion 
of Sec. 14 and would have been to the interest 
of the lUte-payers' This is the logic of the wolf 
TnE JbiJ. 

ITo shall now examine the provisions of the 
Bill which are meant to confet CTeatet controlling 
power on the Goremment In the exisliog Act 
Itself there aio certain powers of control reserved 
to the Government. Sections in 14 to 19 of the Act 
deal with direct power of control Under Sec 14, 
the previous saaction of the GoTcroment has got 
to be obtained before any project eeCimated to co»t 
more than Ra 2X)000 lacs can be put into opera 
tioii Under Sea lo, the Government can call 
for any return or report or copy of any document 
from the Corporation Under ^ea 16 the 
Oovernmeni can depute any officer to make an 
in^joectiOQ or examination of any deportment 
of the Corporation Under Sec 1? the Government 
inav require the Corporation to do anv particular 
act within a particular time. If such r^ui ition 
IS not complied with, then the Government can 
superseilc the Corporation under Sea 18 Sea 19 
confers tho general power of annulling any 
procecihng of the Corporation which the Govern 
Rient think IS not in conformity with law Id 
a Idition to the-^e general powers, there are 
other specified acts for which the sanction 
of the Government la neces^iary PractocaUy 
speaking, every important act of the Corporation 
require^ ranction and is thus unlcr the 
control of tho Government. Not <ati fictl with 
tlii-o powers the Government have introduccil 
the pre-ent Bill which if passed into law will 
have tho effect of supc^mg the CorponUion 
not for any ecnergency as contempUted by 
18, but for all time to coma 
FMruiY3i>n.-T ov Co>vicrsD Persons 
C lau<c 4 of the Bill socks to insert three new 
lection* V, "IB, fUC w lha Cdcaua 

Muaicipal Act. Sec. 51A provides that no 

persons who have been convictal of any ofiuice 
ac^Rst the ''tate ja» defind m Chapter VI and 
Ml of the Indian Penal Code] whatever may 
oe Uio setiUnce, or who have been Kntcnced to 
rigoruu* itjipn''Onm«iit for whatever period or who 
hare been •cntenccd to umple impn-onmeut for 


moiu than six months whatever ma> be their offence 
shall not ha employed as municipal officers or 
servants. Sea54 B d. (1) provides for the automatic 
diamtsaol of such persons and cl (2) which is 
moredra tic, provides that any person who has been 
convicted after April 1, 1930 shall be deemed 
to be dismissed as from the date of passing 
of tho Vracodovent Act. There ate certain other 
pronsiOD as to the declarations to be made by 
per ons seeking employment and finally power 
IS to be given to the Local Government to 
exempt any particular person from the penalty 
In the statement of objects and reasons tor the 
Bill as well as m the statement made by the 
Hon'ble Mmi ter to the Press, it was «tated that 
the..e provisions were meant to check the political 
activttes of the emplojees of the Corporation 
In (he Bill itself we find that the provision is 
general Whether the offence for which a person 
IS convicted involve moral turpitude or not any 
ueraoD on conviction, is liable to immediate 
automatic di<nii sal Clause (2) of Sec B 
which will affwct re*trospeetively persons who have 
been convicted since April 1 1930 shows onW 
the Vindictiveness of the Government ll'e 
understand that there are a oegligibl> small 
number of persons employed m the Corporation 
who bad taken any part in the recent political 
ictinlie« 

The Dill provides that these people will be 
deprived of their means of livelihood without 
taking into consiiiention whether such porsDns 
are Iikeh to break the law again tf, the 

economic di iress is, a« we think it is one of 
ibe causes which has thrown some of our young 
men into the desperate mood of joining 
subver«ivo movements, such i '^tep of driving these 
young men again into tho rank of the unemployed 
will aggravate tho situation Vindictiveness on 
the part of one Party will breed vmdiclivcncas 
oo the other anu this proaision in the Bill i-, to 
say the iej«t, most laipolitia As for tho 

provision for exemption by the lyocalGoierninent, 
It IS doubtful whether it will yield any good re-ult 
m practice 

Bomijj Of Aloitok 

Then comes the most mi®ch“ivou3 part of tlio 
Bill which ukes away the vestige of self 
government coafiTreil by Sir ''urendrannlh 
Banerjis Act, and which if pas-ed into Liw, will 
brtog tlio work of the Corporation to a deadlock 

It !•» proposed to insert certain “eclions m 
tho \ct the most important of which is ‘njc 
129 B the material part of which runs a» 
follows — 

(1) The Auditors, after giving the i>cr«>n 
ooDccrnei] nn opportunity to submit an explanalion 
and after con*idenng any such explanation, 
shall disallow every item of account contran/ 
lo loiC and surcharge the same on the person making 
orauthonxing tho making of the lUryof jo'/iarii/ an<l 
“hall charge again't the pirsm acoountin;, tho 
the amount of any dtficienry or lo«s incurred 
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by the negligence or misuiniluct of that person 
or of any sum which ought to lui\o been but la 
not brought into account by that per'^on, and 
shall in every such case certify the amount duo 
from such person 

(2) Any Councillor, Alderman, or member of 
a Comniitteo present at a meeting held after iho 
thirty first day of Sfarcli 1933, at which a 
motion or a resolution is or was parsed authorizing 
expenditure which is subsequently disallow^ 
under this section or authorizing any action 
which leads to expenditures afterwards so dis* 
allowed shall be deemed to have been a persin 
autfionzvis the iffcyaf jatpmni if he has voted 
for such motion or resolution and all persons 
60 voting shall be held jointly and severally 
responsiblo for the expenditure. A provision has 
been made for an appeal to the Small Causes 
Court or to tho Local Government 

A more drastic and unthmLable roeasure 
can. hardly be imagined In the statement of 
tho Hon ble the 'Munster, it has been slated that 
the auditors wiU disallow such illegal expenditure 
os has been incurred or such loss as has been 
cauied to the Corporation cither by negligence 
or by misconduct Tho f fon ble Minister a slato 
ment is misleading As will be evident from the 
section quoted above, there is no mention of 
either negligence or misconduct The auhtors 
will be bound to disallow any expenditure which 
18 , in their opinion, ‘contrary to law’ A 
payment may be contrary to Jaw or illegal in 
various wa>a A payment made for a purpose 
which IS not eantioned by Act or a payment 
naay ho made for which no provision has been 
made in the budget or it may be that an 
expenditure has been incurred for a project which, 
requires the previous sanction of the Government 
In such cases, who is lo be the judge wlieUier 
a particular paj ment is illegal under tho propo«ed 
legislation ? Tlie auditor iherefore, the auditor 
IS to he the supreme authority over the Corporation 
The Government has stated that this nieUiod of 
enforcing tlie law is preferable to any system 
under which powers might bo given to Govern 
ment lo supersede tho Corporation The distinction 
must he a distinction without a diirtrcnce. 
Apart from tlio fact, that the Corporation wiU be 
prictically superseded and will he at tho 
mercy of an nutocrit, wo cannot imagine how 
this provi^'ion is to bo worWod in practice. There is 
no proviaion for i>re-oadil, and whether a payment 
IS contrary to law or not will m many ca««» 
dopeniujon tho intcrj rctation of statutes inJ 
rules nm le thereunder, about which Uierc maj 
bo scope for Kgitimato diflercnco of opinion In 
such H c.i'H, wlietbcr a particular opinion of any 
particular individual re ponsiblc for a parUcular 
payment will he shared hy tho auditor will be 
a matter of sjvcculation And who is ^ing lo 
aulhoruo a pajment witli the risk of being 


surchofgcti if m the opinion of tho auditor 
It turns out to be illegal ? In fact, one 

can hanlly imagine a provision so oppoi^ 

to tho fundamental principles of admioistra 
tiOD When in tho course of administration, 
something is done lone /Idc, protection is 
always given to tho persons responsiblo for the 
acta, Other«ri»e administration would como to a 
standsbil It is always so with judicial oificers, 
with oxiKutire officers, with everjono connected 
with the administration of any country or 
corporation Suppose the Collector of a district 
doing something with the rovenue in consonance 
with hi3 interpretation of a particular statute 
Cm anyone conceive of a provision in tho law 
hy which the Collector will he mode liable to bo 
surcharged if a different interpretation is put up- 
on the ■statute by higher authorities ? One could. 
iindeTEtaad if the person making a payment was 
made liable for hi« fnud or rni'couduct. But 
(he Bill does not limit the liability to fraud or 
misconduct. Even if there is a bone fide difference 
of opinion as to the interpretation of a statute, 
the person responsible for tJie payment will not 
be protected It may be said tliat there is on 
appeal But even then our experience lias shown 
that the opinion of the highest tribunal of the 
land may be set aside if one can to higher 
Even then who is going to Lake the risk of 
authorizing a payment nod make him«clf liable 
to bo surcb wged though he atubomfliel It 
i« stated that -uch provisions ore m force in 
Great Britain Wo have not come ncro«s any 
and refuse to believe tJiat such prorn’ions which 
are oppose 1 to nil principles of ndmmisiration 
have found a pluee in nny law in Great Britain. 
The Hon ble Mioi«tar, with a touch of irony, 
claims Unt the only feature which the proposed 
legislation <icpart« materially from the prictico 
in force in Great Britain and elsewhere is that 
It IS proposed to give power lo iho Government 
to set aside any order of disallowance or 
surcharge 1 

After examining the Bill, wa cannot help the 
coQTicUon that it is mtendod to teach i le‘=son 
to tho Calcutta Corjioration which had the 
audacity, on occasion^ to differ from tho 
Govemnieut, and to deal a blow to tho only 
in^titiitKMi exercising some form of self gorern- 
menL Tlie autonomy of tho Corporation 
has been in ejesoro to tho Government and 
Its supporters nnd the Bill it pa««cd 
into law will deni a dealliblow to the 
cvoluUOR of ‘•clf governing institutions in this 
country It is claimed that tho proposcii 
legislation IS not inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Act If that is this spirit was not m 
tbo contemplation of llie framer of llio C-ilcutta 
Muiiiupal Act. Mg hopo our countrymen will 
not take this chalkiigo lying down nor ovtrlook 
til® daogir of ihoughtfe^sl} jjaSMiig over it. 



INDIANS ABROAD 


ladiaa Elacation la tlia Fij: Islaads 
We mvite the attention of the G>Ternm-nt 
of IniiA to th'’ followin'’' fjft? an I 6»uree 
from the /yi Si nichir of SnvaT Fiji 

I^DIA^ EdCCATIOV 

Goreraor the Hon A W ft^ymour pre^enlei to 
the L’guUtire Council on tae 'lOth O L 
propji-i th* estihlishn’ot in lajo of nio» new 
e-hojU for Indiana iixond o? to th« Goremof^t 
"®T inl9’3no‘ loaa iha-i^90:» 
Indian children of achml '•am; a-e. 6 to 14 

lhroa;hnat the colony One of thea waa a 
Rdilnl^'h* j aaoth-r waa bniU by 

ladiana hat under Gore nmeat control and 
‘V GJ^rnmeat. It 
T-iir?,. " th-refore that th‘ propo il of lh« 
G^waor jr« rery mode e aid an h'oa^t 
*j prond* soaa faoiUtiea needed for 
ar^lVL. edaeitioa Bat the Earopean Elected 
rfm^V^ .. oppoaei th* propoatl 

n * telesran to the Se retary of S^c 
for the Colonies m which they said, mt*/- afw 
Not impoHible that m c^r^ui di.incta 
iQtended for Indiana of all 
^ 'k“'i '=‘=»J’‘=ott or non co-op ra'ioa 

.» I . ‘ tchooli gueceisfnl we would a™(» 
aecderate programme 

_ for caatioa emphasized by fact that 

will not laiarrene we maat 
Th*’'??'' passing of Estimates ’ 

rejy for ‘he Colon.« said id 

ifiiSiS 

undS *1^'**’'* P^posed 

Itare met ^t^h^boTcoU 

Midesd ntT^ Thsrp nafoundod and 

lor .11 riee. i I,"!. .“'d f?'"”' 

.uood,., Th. 


B\ BEVARSIDAS CHATUBVEDI 


'CcSrd'”” ‘“ 

without any oppo.ition froTi ih^ ? -s 

igKSSIs 

mjK S'“ 

%'r"rS* fcsk^of r‘ 

orergroirn Ihe school soing' m siojMfe 

wfer .s:.o4ir Sr- 

5ir“ » t/Tj£' ‘KSr"“' 

(for) Indian educt^ Vl ^ *“'« 

WM aa;^ted that reply m which it 

O^morSoV ‘3’u*S.,:!'" llio »e» 

coot,ideraUoa with a Tiew . ‘“te the 

^plementary Estimates for * 

PTOTi-wa for India additional 

lo^d adnsablei tii^n be 

tIuTS^are‘^Llf;^h^ «“«>Son bat as 
^ting Goreroo^s ^mne ^he 

too tod down to tht4 in ® ‘? 
fnU stop and there h^ been* ‘ 

tioa for any more. In i considera 

for new schools was ^.st. no scheme 

of progress maj^y o?™In rate 

r«naui Uhterate for ^anwAUnn, 'rill 

“fycr b- adequate fL ^ ‘'^®re can 

gS-tS. -Sdrr.KK'o? 
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It IS tbo dutj of tho State to pronde for the 
education of State a children and wntu vre Indiaae 
arc offlniig to atiare m the expenditure orec and 
above the general contribution wa malca to t^ 
general icvonuca of the Colony it la caaentiaf that 
a vigoroua educational policy be puraued id 

E rovniing facilities for Indian children Let ua 
Ope that the Oovernment will bo pleased to taho 
up this matter at the next session of the Council 
60 that a definite start can be made from 19M 
at leash We assure the Govt of our support to 
any rcasonablo and fair schcnie for pronding 
newed facilities for the education of the children 
of this colony 

Mark the threatening attitude of tho Curopean 
Elected Members of the Fi]! Legislative Council 
who wired to tho Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies ‘If your Lordship will not intervene 
we must endeavour to prevent ^ssmg of 
Estimates. ’ and the object surrender on the 
part of the latter It is acts of such short-sighted 
policy that make one despair of cordial relatioos 
being brought about between the Europeans and 
Indians of Tijn The /y» Sainac/tor has put 
the case with commoudable moderation and there 
lies Its strength Slay we hope the Ooverninent 
of In tin wjU Uko up the question inimodi*iteiy * 


Another Indian member to the Uganda 
Legislative Council 

T/te Hindu of Madras lias published tho 
following cable from London 

Steps are being taken to give effect to the view 
of the Governor of Uganda that it wdl be la the 
interests of the Protectorate generally to have the 
odrice of a second ladiao member of the 
Lt^ialatirs Council stated Sir Phibp Cuncliffe- 
Ltkcr, replying to a question in the Honse of 
Commons 

Thera are more than fifteen thousand Indians 
in Uganda white the population of Earopeans » 
only two thousands Most of the trade of the 
Protectorate la also in the hands of the Indians 
It was therefore unjust on the part of Che 
Government of Uganda to nominate only one 
Indian to the Ctouncil white the numur of 
nominated Europeans was twa 

An Indian Uember la the Snnnain 
Leguhtivo Council 

IKo conf^rUuiato Mr D H Dzsircvo/tre on his 
beujff nominated ns a member of tho Legislative 
Council of Dutch Guiana. We in India know 
veiy litUe about out ^ple m Dutch Guiana 
and wo request 'Mr Biswaroitre to keep us 
regardly informed about the position of countrymen 
in that colon} 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



3Iis3 ■Va>amala N Lok.uB of Belgaum has 
secured 1st class honours in the recent n, A. 
examination of Bombay University She is the 
daughter of Mr N S Lokur Distnct and 
bes^ons Judge of Vbmedabad Mtss 'VnnnmaJa 
had taken bln«knt na her voluntary language. 
Her age is only 19 She is the first Karnatak 
lady to secure such a distinction 

SnutATi Sabala Di m is the first Oriya 
lady to be appointed as a Director of Cuttack 
Central Co-operutito Bank 

Miss Saiiada, daughter of Mr Junic© Jajlal 
of Lahore High Court, has passed tho jk 1 h 
exaiumation of tho Punjab University She is 
the firn laiJy m tlie Punjab to become a 
law graduate 


hliM \auamala N Lokur 



NOTES 






Civil Disobedience Rgatn Suspended 
Beginning with Mahatma Gandhi’s fast 
dor twenty one day<s, civil disobedience was 
suspended for six weeks As Mahatmsjt is 
still \cry weak, the movement has been 
Again sQspentlcd for six weeks. This should 
be considered right and neces'arj, as, if civil 
disobedience hns to bo started by the 
Congress again or any other method adopted, 
or if 2soD>coKiperatioa has to be dropped, 
the members of the "VN orVing Committee of 
the Congress who are not now in jail or under 
restraint of any other kind must meet and 
deliberate and decide upon some course of 
action, and Mahatma Gandhi, being the 
leader, must take part in the deliberalioos 
Itcnce the Conference of the leaders can take 
place only when Gandhiji lias regained bis 
usual state of health 

Whaf Should Be Done 7 

Though the conference of the leaders is 
to come ofT later, they must individually be 
thinking hard what ought to be done now to 
obtain freedom for India. 

Those who bit upon non violent Noo-co- 
•operalion as a mclbod wlucb was likely to 
make India free, were not born ^od>cO' 
operators Not to «pcak of others, even 
Mr ^L K. Gamllii, the protagonist of Non* 
co-operaliou, had once been a ‘ co-opcrator,*^ 
n«king his life to help the Dnlish Govero- 
ment in ivar-tinie in South Wnca. It 
WJ» when he and hts co-workere and 
followers became convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that the ordinary nethods of 
<oa»tuutional agitation had faded to win 


Swaraj for India that they thought of and 
adopted a different method. TMs method 
included many items, not all of which have 
been practised At Seat some of these were 
not nnlawful But at present it would be 
difficult to point out any which is lawful 
The linos of action hitherto followed have 
been futile so far as the mam object of 
gaioiog Swaraj is concerned, though other 
gams may be clsimcd by Non ccKipcrators 
as the direct or indiiect results of 
movement 

Though civJ disobedience has been 
declared unlawful, it Qc\cr was unconstitU' 
tiona), nor can it be considered unconstitu 
tioaal even now When Lord Ilardingo was 
Governor General of India, he declared that 
the passive resistance movement started by 
Indiaos in South Africa was constitutional 
Judges and magistrates can and will punish 
people for doing many things which ore 
conAituUonal but which may have been 
declared unlawful But there is a restneted 
sense in which the word constitutional may be 
used — namely, that which covera oal> those 
actions, methods, policies, etc., which aro 
allowable under the law prevaibng at a given 
time M hen Non-co-opentors adopted Uicir 
method of action, conoidcnog that the ordinary 
method of constitutional agiiatiDii bad 
proved futile, the Liberals continued to 
bchevc that the latter method would bo 
succc-»MuI, aad the) adhere to that view slilL 
But their method also has hitherto proved 
unsuccessful, and Mr V S. Snmvasa Sagln, 
a most primment Liberal, has declared that 
the niomentuxn which pobtital agitaljoa 
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g lined in tlio country )ni» been due to tbo 
cl\il dihubcdicncu mo\cineiit 

The only two non-violent mrihod# for 
winning frtvdom bitlicrlo tried h4\G been 
rtferreu to abovo und botli ba\a proved 
unsuccc?Kful bO far — of co(ir«<*, ohjccUtcli/, 

Tbo rnutbcHlA of violence uro ujninly two i 
otganued and armed inuyit violence, genemUy 
known* a» rebellion or war of independence, 
nnd individual violence or terroriBui. Of 
tiicBo two, tbo latter baft been tried, but has 
not brought freedom to Indio. The former 
has not been tried, nnd so far nti mexo 
civiiiauB Itko ourselves can judge, tt U 
impraclicablo in Uio present circumstances 
of Indla- 

lu what has been written abovo, the 
ctluca) aspects of tho four non-violent and 
violent methods have not been referred to or 
dUcusacd, being wcU-worn topics. 

If and when Uio Congress leaders meet 
a few weeks hence, tiicy vvUi no doubt 
consider both tho ethical character of the 
different aon*violcnt methods suggested and 
their practicability or otherwise. Afethods 
of violence they wdl, of course, rule out. Dpr 
their practicability wo mean not only their 
feasibility, but also tho likelihood of their 
being attended with success. It is not that 
we do not value sutlcring and sacrifice for 
their moral and spiritual cfTcct upon 
character, but objective successful results 
also are wanted. . 

Though wo do not believe that history 
always docs or must repeat itself, we ato 
unable just now to suggest any brand-new 
unhUtoncal method- But wo should not bo 
va favour of hasty action, simply because 
flcUoD is to bo preferred to inaction. 

"They also servo who only stand and wait 

Subhas Chandra Bose's Address 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was to have 
presided over tho Indian political conference 
recently held in London. But as he did 
not get a passport to proceed to London 
from Vienna, his presidential address was 
read at the gathenng by another person. 

A summary of the speech was cabled to 
India by Reuter and published in tho dailies. 
Subsequently the speech has been proscribed 


by (•overnmeot, Jt i» to- bo prosumi-d, 
thireforc, thjt tho Kiunmiry av-itlable 
cannot bu reprinted and diseussrd, in its 
entirety or in part. The summary could not, 
of course, be iiktd by iho bureaucracy. But 
it did not seem very duageroiis to us. 

Thoso who are of .Nlr. Bono's way of 
Uilnkiiig — and they arc perhaps not negligibly 
fcw~will keep and read and re-read tne sum- 
mary .tnd peril ips also succeed in gettiug 
copies of the whole address by means unknown 
to MS. Postal and C. I. IX o/Sciais do not 
know <ach and all of these persoas and 
enunot possibly open and ex.'imino all postal 
articles addressed to them. To tb.at extent 
Government's obj'cct in proscribing it will 
be frustrated. 


Telegram fo Premier from Rabindranafft 
Tagore S' others 

Oil the otii of June last the foilowing- 
tcIcgraiQ was addressed to the Prime Afinister 
of Britain, tho Lord President of tbo Privy 
Council and the Secretary of State for 
India, a copy having been also sent to the 
Viceroy 

^Ir. GftoJlu sad (he seunir president of the- 
Coogrcei benog suspeadod cml disobodieace, we 
u> repreeciii ibe suong fcctuig widely prefulcnt- 
la tbs country smoog all U is ume that 

the political pnsoaers, detained without trial or 
cooTKled ol oBeacat not larohiag riolcnc^ toosllr 
under Ordinances or apecial laws, were rdcaa^ 
Jt wJJ he of the (greatest raiue if the CoDj;rcss be- 
lonlcd to collaborate in shaping the constitution 
DOW under eumioation, and wo urge this should 
bo done. The GoTcrament communique followin;r 
the suspension of cirtl disobodienco produced a 
dunia/ and nsenime&t among all »ho desire 
ordered national dercloPmcnU We appeal to the 
■itatcstmuislup of Uia G'j’icKia?at Os 

respond with alacrity to the gesture of good will 
made by the Congress, and thereby restore an 
atmosphere faTourahlc to the reception of the 
reforms under consideration We dread to contem* 
{date (he unhappy coasequcacca ot the attitude of 
uoB cooipeiuuoa on the part of GoTcmment.' 

Tbo cable was signed by 

Dr Kabindranalh Tagore, Sir Bivaswatny Viycr, 
&ir 3L ViaiFcawaraya, Mr Chandal 31ebta, liaja 
Karapalsingh, llaja ^arcndranaib. Lady Ah Imam, 
ftir Jleropaot Josiu, 3Ir. T. Jt Phookao, Kai Baba- 
dnr Kanmehand, Mr Jamshed N. It. Mehta. Mr 
Uarbdas barda, Mr. bubbarao of Itsiamundry, dir. 
Goiindrao Pradhao, bir P. C. Uvy Itaja Vwagarh. 
Saidar L'jjal bmgb, Mr Miibammeil FAktuuddin, Mr- 
8 Ji Tambe, Mr. Mehcreband Khantia, Mr. Itam- 
chaodra Itao, Mr. IhS. Kamat, bir NJratan Sircar, 

> Jlaja of KaIakai]kar,'Mr Iluchiram bahny, Mr IL U- 
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MonJle. llr Jam^ Arahomed 5Ir \inbalal Sara 
bbai Sir G D Birta, Mr Tirwa Ja{raAnalb 
\j;arwal Air K V brahma Mr P Subbarajan 
3Ir G K. Devadhar ‘^ir Devaprasad Sarvadhikaty 
Rani of '“herkot Mr Ramananda Cbatlei]ee. 
Mr C \ (^mtamani Major R. Row Mrs 
K. R Siibbatajan Mr B V Jadhava Mta kaiiash 
‘^rirastava Ladv Raroanbhai Rai Kn‘>hna}i, Rai 
Rajcfahwar Bali Rai Bahadur KaDnsijalal 
Kasturbbai Lallbai Pandit Uirdajanath Rnozni 
Jlr R. P Paraojpye 3Ir Narayan Praaad 
\sthaDa 3Ir G A Nalesan Rai Bahadur 
Jaiidsh Prosad 3Ir Naliniranjan Barker Rai 
Bahadur Hanumausineh Lord ^inha Mr Mathura 
Prasad ilehrotra Mr B \cnkalapatiraio Rao 
Krishnapal Binsh Mr T A ankatarama basiri 
Air N C Kelkar Air Hanaraj of Lahore 3Ir 
Manohatlal of Lahore Mr J \ Basu, ‘^n 
Sankaracharja of Larwir Pith Sahcbjt Afaharapi 
of lUdhaswami ^ntsan? 3IoharoahopadhTa\ 
Ganmath Sen Airs Rarre of Women a Luieera ty 
Sardar Raje dra Singh Raja Jnalaprasad and rHth 
Ramlapat 

It IS not known if ao3 of the signatories 
flrer laboured under the delusion tlint all 
or an^ of tho addrcasees would do what the 
telcgraoi suggests the) should do Perhaps 
the signatories all know that the British 
OoTcrnraent will not in anj matter act 
against their own inchnatious unless they 
feel compelled to do so But there cannot 
be any compulsion in mere saggeslioos 
Perhaps, some, at any rate, of the eigoatoncs 
may be credited with having done their bit 
in the spirit of the Qita teaching of msHama 
karma — action without expectations of 
fruit ’ 

Perhaps the only useful purpose which 
this telegram can serve is to tell tho world 
(what IS known in India outside Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic circle ) that Government’s 
policy of repression and of exclusion of 
Congressmen from the work of constitotioo 
oa5,\v\tNg v% apprc-vedi ov«a an boo Coogtess 
circles But so far as British bureaucrats 
m Britain and India are concerned, their 
prccoQceii cd notions will stand in the 
wav of then perceiving this fact. In their 
opinion, the only Iiidians who have a 
representative character are those who arc 
officialli recognized as such, Congressmen 
art, not at all rcprcsentativi. or arc rcpreecnta 
tive of oul) a micro«cDpical mmonty, and 
outside Congress circles even a Babmdranatb 
Tagoro or a I’raphulla Chandra Raj is not 
a representative Indian The telegram could 
havi removed s th mi«conccpUoas and 
enlightened unbiassed non officials in Britain 


and the public in Europe and America, if it 
bad been published there But Jieuter did 
not transmit it abroad, nor the Tunes’ 
Calcutta correspondent to its employers 
Tlie ilbrmug Post and The Daily Herald, 
among London papers, published the names 
of only 3 or 4 signatories. It is not known 
whether the telegram has at all reached 
America or the continent of Europe 

As India has no political status of its 
own, it has no adequate independent means 
of publicity But what means it can 
command or bring into existence, it ought to 
make full usc of Truth will, no doubt, prevail 
Butin order that it may prevail, it must be 
widelv known And to spread the truth is 
the bounden duty of all who know it 

Presage 

If Congressmen not only admitted the 
failure of their policy and method but also 
confessed in a penitent mood tliat they had 
acted wrongly and unwisely and promised 
never again to engage in civil disobedience 
and the like, then Government might relent 
and release political prisoners convicted 
of non violent offences as well as those 
detained without trial or charge. Govern 
ment might then even ask some Congressmen 
to act as consultants or glorffied witnesses or 
to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, if they chose to 
do so 

Such yeccaii and such promise would 
gratify the desire of tho Government to 
maintain its prestige 

Congressmen also may be thinking of their 
prestige 

Every one is entitled to take duo 
care of one’s prestige, though not at tho 
sacrifice of wise statesmanship But it is 
always good to remind oneself of what 
prestige really means It is a Erencb word 
meaning illusion’ ‘glamour, naturalized in 
English It IS derived from the Latin 
preusUgmm, delusion, illusion, prestigiae, 
deceptions, jugglers’ tncks Even m English 
it at first meant delusion, illusion, tnck, 
ebann, enchantment. The best meaning 
which it has at pre ent is lullucncc, reputation 
derived from past achicvcnicnts, associations, 
or acknowledged character 
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Ijnlq)'ti<lcnt jntKMiH aucL one aiiotliir 
ftir KUDomic (iiid oUnr rtanons Wlitibcr 
In pMtt pitU, ri-ductjon of inuaiiuiit#, etc., 
^\nr I i» l>u pr* vtntwl >n (u>ri»id(nn}{ 
present 4liiy facld, one tlml japiiiexo 

billitoccnt-jiu Ins not bern prc\cuttd), it is 
for Hulcpcadtat antioas to consider WInt 
•abject nations or peoples liavo to consider 
Is Imw iht) can obt'im or win frcidoin 
rmni timt point of mow they haMi (o 
consider ivhether diBinn iinciit or reduction 
of irmanicnU will in nay mo) improve the 
prospects of their obtniniii;' freedom It is 
wuH known th it kt^'O numbers of Itidiaiis do 
not entertain tho idoi of becoming free bv 
armed rebellion Ibit the repeated boasts 
of Hriti'ih politicians and newspapers 
that Uioy could hold India by force 
if thev ATislicd to, cannot but sug^^cbt tlio 
idea that, if Great lint im’s inilitarj, naval 
and air forces were sulTicientl^ reduced— 
reduced, sa}, to (ho donicstio police level 
tiun llntislnrs could not pcriiaps itidiilgc in 
that boast livery one knows, however, (lint 
whatever reductious might be made in 
the forces and artnauients of iinptria 
listic nations, thc> vrould 'utbeo to hold 
their iheii disarmed and nnamicd subjects 
in subjection lienee, and also (ns said 
iboro^ because large mimbeis of Indians arc 
not thinking of rising in rebellion, it is 
necessary for them to know whether (here is 
or can be a moral substitute for a war of 
independence 

As wars between indcpciidiiit nations 
have been prevented — at least in a few eases, 
by the settlement of disputes bj arbitration, 
negotiation, etc, tiiere is no question tliat 
there arc non violent substitutes for war 
among independent nations But ns yet there 
has not been a single case of a really subject 
nation wiiiiiiiig freedom by any other means 
except war in tho literal sense War, how 
ever, IS out of the question in the ease of 
India, because large numbers of Indians do 
not want to obtain freedom by figliting and 
because those among them who inav want to 
fight eaimot do so owing to their disarmed 
condition I'or this reason, so far at least 
as India is conctrned, the search for a non- 
violent substitute for war la not a mere 
academic subject of research It is a vital 


probieiii oti the bolutioii of which Jiidi i’« hfo 
and Btftrgtli dejitnd 

1 Ins siibstUiitu for war must be suth as 
would bo ucceptible not only to tiio subject 
impulation but also to Uio dominant people 
Oandhiji thought (and ptrhips still tlunks) 
tlutthi saenhro and sidrcniigs mvolvtal in 
Non to-opcralio» would bo an effective 
subslitulo for wir It has not yet proved 
effective, and so far is an outsider can judge, 
the sacriffro and sufferings of Non-co- 
operators have not even produced any effect 
on llic hearts of any appreciable section of 
tho I’nlish pithlie 

The majontv of Oxford and some other 
llntish University iindergraduatrs may 
say, as thev have done, that tlicy would 
not fight for (hi irking or country —though 
it iM not clear whether they would refuse 
to fight to keep India as a part of John 
Bulls (stale bijpj>o6ingth(^ would rcfueC; 
thev are a small fraction of Bntam's possible 
soldiers \nd even if tho British iinpcriahst 
pohticijiis could not count upon Ilntish 
soldiers (o hold India in subjection, many 
of Indn’s own '‘sons” could be hired 
to preserve her present political status 

The question then of a non violent sub* 
etitutc for w ir cannot but engage the altcn 
tioii of Indians But it ought to engage the 
atUotioii of tho British people also — of the 
British rulers of India, including British 
subordinate officials, and of Bnti'di men of 
busmc'S Tho British people should know, 
if they do not know it already, that the 
desire for freedom has permeated all sections 
of the Indian people and that, whilst many 
will not or cannot fight for freedom, 
some may continue to put up a fght, 

III however disorgiiiizcd or ineffective 
i manner Their attempts wall fail and 
may be considered foolish But the day 
IS far oiT when all men will be wise 
And «o long as siipcnor force is the sole or 
chief mcaua employed to meet inferior force, 
tho u«c of force itself will not stand 
morally discredited m the eyes of (hoe 
whose force is lufcnoi 

Taking It for granted that tho use of 
force by any section of Indians can be fru^ 
(rated bv (he employment of supenor and 
orgamred force, that must menu much cxjiendi 
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ture of time, lotellectual and physical energy, 
and money As the object of British rule in 
India 13 to make it profitable to the British 
people, the more time, intellectual and physi- 
cal energy, and money are devoted to that 
end the better Hence, it is to the 
interest of the British people to create and 
preserve such conditions as would not lead 
any section of Indians to use force for 
winning feedom, necessitating the employ- 
ment of force to crush it. Moreover, trade 
does not flourish during times of unrest, 
nor are a discontented people the best 
possible purcha»era of the goods manufac- 
tured by a foreign people against whom the 
discontented, rightly or wrongly, think they 
have grievances 

It is, no doubt, true that a free India 
will manage <=omehow to do without the 
cotton textiles made in Lancashire and some 
other British manufactures But a free 
India will require more machinery and 
other classes of goods which India does not 
at present manufacture and cannot do so 
for some time longer These she will buy 
from Britain even when free, if price and 
quality be satisfactory 

“Wa Could Hold India By Foece" 

Says The Daily Telegraph 

\\e could hold India by foKe m (he Soal 
neceasity but an India gorernod la that mauner 
voiild be the grareat threat to the empire 
A rebellion* or eren a sullen India, would be a 
burden such as ereu our fiaancial resources could 
not sustain That is the direct matenal argument, 
but there is the higher consideration that to bold 
India by force would be foreign to the whole 
genius 01 our rule. Statesmanship has to coa 
Elder not what is the last desperate measure it can 
tahe. but what will promote best the ends at which 
It aims. 

“\Vc could hold India by force in the final 
necessity’' — this asscrtiou is not demonstrably 
untrue. But its repetition by Bntisb 
publicists cannot increase our national self- 
respect, particularly as Indian soldiers arc 
among the \cry bcet fighters m the world and 
as Indians are more than seven tim^s as 
many in number ,13 the Bntiah people 

But tlie paragraph quoted above is, as a 
whole, unexceptionable. The only words to 
which exception can be taken is, "to hold 
India by force would be foreign to the whole 


genius of our rule A\e could wish it werfr 
true. The genius of British rule wanted to- 
hold the American colonies in \menca by 
force, but failed The same genius wanted 
to subdue the Boers m South Africa and keep 
them in subjection, but found it a very 
expeosive and troublesome business and 
hence gave them self rule. 

Where and when have the British people 
given seif rule to any non-European people 
whom they could hold by force ^ 


Sappotfers of Sir Samuel Hoare's 
Procedure of Indian Reform 


A year ago, ou July 13, 1932, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in answer to a question put in. 
Parliament by the Hon SI Jones (Cacrphilly,. 
Lab ), among other things, said 

The Hon ble ^lember for LaerphiUy is qnite- 
correct in saying that certain distinguished Indian 
public men are gravely anxious as to the pro- 
gramme which I annoDacM to the House ten days 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and two colleagues 
have resigned from the Consultative Committee. 
Thirteen others who met in Bombay on Sunday 
have sent to me and the Fnme llimster a 
protest sgaust our programme of procedure. At 
the same time the House should know that I 
have had other communications from India, also 
from very responsible Indian public men represent 
log more than one great interest in India, strongly 
approving of the procedure that I described tea- 
days ago. . 


Who trere the responsible representatives 
of more than one interest of India supporting- 
Sir Samuel Hoare ? And who are they now T 
As a matter oi coincidence one Azizuddin 
Ahmed, who seemed to know the secrets of 
Sir Samuel, published the following letter la 
The Times of July 14 last year 
To 

The Lditor of The Times 


tsamuel Hoare _ 

will be taken of the petulant non-co-operation 


of the so-called Liberals 

Sir Samuel rightly thinks the iloslems, ihe- 
worthy of o 


landholders am/’ Punces 

Eideration in politied qu^tions Ibaa a^cotene of 
charming high brows. However much parties and 
castes may wrangle about their shares of the- 

e cal broth. Government must be firm and 
the sUmng of it to itself or it will inevit- 
ably be spoiled 

lours faithfully 
AziZCDVl-i Aumed 


It would be a matter of some interest for 
Indian nationalists and those Liberal leaders,. 
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who IukI Iho counigo to dUagreo with Sir 
SuniJcJ, lo kuovv if the Hrilihh Oijvcrnmcnt 
Juid l>r<u cncourAgtJ by “ilio MosIchm, the 
lanilholih rx nml Pfiricw/’ to ignore the 
tlomniiilH of thoKO who rcpreatiit the \ft9l 
nnjoritjr of tiio poUlicuIly-imndrd po|nilalion 
of Indill. 

Tho gri-at drfcct of ROtiio Indiim political 
“leadcru" h-iH been their w.mt of conlidencc 
in tin tiuclvcK and thdr countrymen and a 
spiril of loniproiniho even in CBHcntiala. 

Wiiy ha%o Sir 'IVj llahadur Sapni and 
hill collcagiiL* who refused to co-opemte last 
jc.ar agreed this >car to fill a role of 
leaser power and dignity— tint of glorified 
witncascs? Whit grounds have Uiey had 
for greater optiinisai ? None at all 1 


Brifis/i Headmaster Paints 
Ghomy Picture of Today's 
Public Schoolboys 

“fOS’DOS. July 28.-Lur», ilncrcs. coicorob* 

i:oKli»h public schoollrtyi. CttthUcrt 

hddtniuter of ibo fanhionablo Lancini, fvhool mid 
STuiW llnl..h Jlolicd A 1 UI..UOO loO-Jt .I™ 
ho ftddaii^j i«» cooTcnlion o* « puf*** , , , 

.1. 2. dS!,:js; 

WMMSipw 

Ijonsiom .ijint of advcnluro and ba» done 


America.) 

Tho aboTc-ciloJ paragraiihs appeared a 
rcataco in d prominent American .loaapapor. 
llao there been any appreemble unprotement 
since then in the moral oonclltion o( pnbllc 

“'‘u! Co?"o™oJne,tlm author of “Most 


Koghnd Loao India 1 ^' held that ibo tyranny 
bonii times practised by some Untuh 
oflictaU in India and other parU of tlio world, 
especially upon tho weak, w.ag tho result of 
the training givnilo Uiu Uritish ruling class 
in tho I’uhlic Schools. 

T. D. 


Devadas Gandhi's Marriage 

Soioo orthodox Hindus have b«cn hurling 
uiiathcma and abuse at Malialma Gandhi and 
Mr. Uajagopalachari because they (a Baniya 
and a Brahman respectively by caste) have 
consented to the marriage of their son and 
daughter. But Intcrcastc marriages were not 
forbidden in ancient Tndiiu ^^a^r^agc of 
“higher'' caste bridegrooms with “lower” caste 
brides was, of course, more prevalent than 
tlic marriage of “lower” caste bndegrooras 
with “higher” caste brides, but tho latter 
ivas not prohibited. Intcrcasto marriages are 
prevalent and valid in Darjeeling district, 
SikkiiD and Xcpal 

Mr. Mahadev Desai writes in Ilanjan 
(.Tune 21, 10')3) in connection with this 
marriage that, on the pari of Gandhiji and 
Sjt Rajagopalaclian, “Tlicro was no objection 
on Uie ground of dilTcrcnt tar/ui. . . Xcithcr 
Gandhiji nor Sjt linjagopahcban believed in 
the practice tint bars intcr>marnago and 
intcT'diiiiDg between castes.” Jfr. Desai 
takes care to explain, however 

Let DO one imagine that lotcr-castc wedding is 
any part of the auti uiitonchability iDOrcment or 
even ilial It IS part of a aeparate intcrcaste 
(Damage campaign Tho warning baa to be pren, 
beesuso both the falhcra of the bnde ana the 
bndrgTOom arc the principal leaders of the anti* 
unlouchability campaign The wedding has no 
connection with it, as la shown by the circnni* 
etances I hare narruted aborc, nor docs it arise 
out of any anti Sanofant procIiriUca of the parents, 
as some of the anti reform jiapcrs hare tried to 
insinuate. 

Describing the marriage, the Bombay 
correspondent of Thf Leader writes : 

It was celebrated m the Voiic manner in the 
first KiBtancc by the eunoiis cereraonj of making 
a IJrahroin of ilr ('landhi .fiimor. Tho reformers 
are Klad that a ciril marriage has taltn place. 
Itut Ihcvr aalufaction was bomcwhnt marred by 
this wonderful ceremony of making a llrahmin of 
Mr. DeiaUas Gandhi This ccrenioo} shows the 
infmontr compics of those who allowed lU 
lather Mr Dciadas Oaodbi is as good as a 
Urabmin and then this ceremony was stupid. 
Or, he IS inftnor to a Brahmin, and then there is 
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110 process known to orthodox Hinduism by which 
Brnhinins could bo manufactured out of non 
Brahmms 

Wfiaf IS '’Sanafan Dhatma ' ^ 

Orthodox Hindus iiho observe the 
presentr-day Hindu customa style tbemsehes 
Sanatanists It is not necessary for us to 
dispute tbeir cKioi to that name But 
approaching the qiieotion purely in an acade- 
mic spirit, one may say that sanatan means 
perpetual, constant, eternal, permanent, 
primeval, ancient, and that it cannot be 
shown from historv that the social polity 
and customs and the religious beliefs, 
practices and worship of the Hindus have 
beea from primeval times constant and what 
thea are at present ^Vhat one finds in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads is somewhat 
different from and more ancient than what 
one finda in the Puranas and Smritis 

Infercasfe Marriage and Racial 
Purify 

Thoao who oppoao inter caste marriages 
profess to do so on the grouad of racial 
purity But all the difierent Hindu castes 
do not leproaent different races antbropolo 
gically ^loreover, witiiout discussing that 
quQatioo at all, it may be pointed out that 
racial punty isam)th In support of this 
statement it is not necessary to quote 
authorities in anthropology A passage from 
a popular author will quite serve our purpose 
Says Mr H G Wells 

To cxa;:gerate the dancrera of miscQwnstion is a 
weakness of our time. J^Ian interbreeds with all 
h s varieties and yet deludes himself that there are 
races of oulstaod ng parity the Nordic Uie 
"Semitic and so forth These are ohontoios ol 
the imagination —XfTtal are ire la lo wtth oiir 
hres ? by H G Wells Chap xii p Jb. 

Mazzinty Patriot and Moralist 

In a review in an American paper of an 
American book, named “Mazzim Prophet 
of Modern Europe,” by Gwdjm O GnfBtb, 
occurs the following passage 

'MazziQi bred at a time uhen the great national 
I roblems of 1 urope were approaching a climax 
while the social problem could no longer be 
Ignored e>en by a m ddJe-cls?s pnb\iei.t. Concern 
log the nationu problem Mazzini s tbooght was 
clear and prreise “\oi cannot pray Au tna oot 
01 Italy He saw clearly into the fatnre of 


Vnattu, more clearly than ilars and Engels the 
wei^t of whose thought lay eLcwherc In 
Austria there is a Slav movement which no one 
troubles about but which one day w 11 wipe 
Austria off the map of Europe But when it 
came to the social question Mazzmi talked of 
faith bve and self sacrifice charged the utopian 
communists of Cabets school with Bub:9titutiu^ 
the idea of matenal well heiag for any idea of 
moral progress, thus reducing civiliaatioa to a 
society of bees and beavers and when in 1S48 he 
was dictator of Eome he would not confiscate 
the )>toperty of the papal emigres lu order to 
raise funds for the revolution Uis social program 
IS No war of classes no wanton or unjust 
Violatioa of the righU of properti but a constant 
dispcHiUon to ameliorate the condition of the least 
favoured 


"The Way to Improuemenf" 

According to Oawild Spengler, the famous 
author of Hie Decline of the West 

It IS now poseibU ID every country for tho 
whole weight of political inflneDce capital and 
armed force to be D>ed to iKrp tua.e the nation 
IQ us pt«ent form and position or to improve it, 
regardless of whether its gorernment is rccavii g 
support or opposition within the country 
inie way to improveiacnt is not confined to 
tecboic^ processes and methods. Tho whole ol 
culture IS included me therefore repeat 

poliUeat patter tetUioiU lehich litre can he no 
eslenled teonomio tueeett no longer restdet m 
money canooa aod treaties hut to an ticreasms 
fletjree t < tndtrulitctls itho through the r «i periorify 
reproent real potter and can therefore reploca the 
aaoovmoas pover of greater quantity My 
hope for Germany arises from the fact that during 
the last century we havi. been the nation that 
has developed the strongest individuals lu 
techDo)o<7 science economic organization military 
force and govemmenlal ndmmiBtration and that 
this power of prod iction is obviously far from 
beiDg exhausted [Italics ours. Ed 1/ i?] 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

We take the following from The Chi istian 
Register of Boaton, a journal of the Unitarian 
and ofher free churches 

The American Unitarian fssociatiou, at its 
mocting la Boston Mass May % salutes its 
biethiea of India at their approaching celebration 
of the centenary of the death of their disting uRhed 
apckAle of civil and religious liberty Rajah 
Rammohun Roy A relentless foe of every kind 
ol BOpcrstition and intolerance, equipped by a 
TOwerful intellect and long and arduous training 
lor a sympathetic understanding of India s vanou's 
faiths passonately resolved to do everything in 
his power for the emancipation of women and the 
destruct on of the evils of tho caste system the 
founder of colleges and of journals which were to 
^ed the light ol learning upon some of the dark 
places ^f the earth he gave unst utedly of his 
time and fortune to the founding and maintenance 
of the Brahmo Samaj the Free Church of 
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India and ^?on for liimstlf i place wilh 
' Chanuini' and Parkir and other i manci| alors of 
too human nee as one of the worlds tminortalB 

Rammolnm Roy and the Brahma 
Samaj 

Prof n C E /■xchanas, Pb D, lecturer 
ori jrodom Indian History at the Citliohc 
University, Lillo (Prince), devotcB lus 
recently published (May 2, 1933) book on 
“Rena!>ccnt India rrom Hammohun Roy 
to Mohandas Gandhi^* published by George 
Allen and Unwin, to in account of the social 
and political movements in modern India In 
his account of the Brahmo Samaj, after men 
tioning a few prominent Brahmos, he observes 
I Qoly mention thc‘>c by name b >t cannot 
forbear personally to testify to the ebarro of 
intellect and cliaractcr which quite generally 
distiDguiabca tbo men and women of I rahmo 
society and which makes them an elite of whom 
aoy nation might be proud 

And this elite has really beeo wbat tbo 
Brahmo bamay was intended to be a learcn 
arorking away (.radually from above downwards 
Icayecing the whole mass of Indian socety In 
the event, tho Brahma leaven when reach ng 
other strata of eociety other reruns of India 
other penods of India s evolution became 
transform^— often so radically that no coDncction 
between each growths and the onginal Brahmo 

E crm*cell is suspected the fact romaioa and 
ecomes manifest to patient research that ibe 
connection exists and that however indirectly 
Bammohun Iloy and his Brahmo Samaj form the 
atoiUng pomt for all the various Itcform 
Movementa—wbether in Hindu Rel i,ion Society 
or Fo]itic8~which have agitated India during the 
past hundred years and which have led to ber 
wonderful Renascence in these our own days 
(Page 23.) 

In Bengal itself the leading politicians have 
practically all ansen out of the Brahmo mtliat 
(Page 24) 

Dr Zachanas on the Ramaknshna 
Mission 

On tlie Bamaknshma Mission Dr /achanas 
writes in the same book partly thus 

In nengal itself the Ramaknshna 3 Iibs on 
makc-a its principal appeal no vaJays by the 
splendid soc al service m which its membera 
cnpafc— dispensaries orphanages schools etc. — 
and “these activities are. to some citcnt also 
earned on outside their native province as for 
instance in Madras. Bangnlon* and Bombay but 
their headquarters remain at Bclur 'Math oi the 
outskirts of Calcutta. Their ad nirers— such for 
instance as the great Ind an T 5L C A leader 
the late h- T 1 aul— still see in the Ramaknshna 
Movement tho most living as well as the most 
eharacterisl c cx|rossion of Indian national sm 
I^uly ceiitred on the Brahma Sutras faithful also 


to the interpretation of Sankara (he Bdmaknshna 
orda has still taken a clear step forward, by 
riadin„ 10(0 Karma selfless service m the 
most human sense of tho term’ To me this 
appraisement of their actual uiliucnco seems some- 
what exaggerated the fact remains that since 
Virtkananda s death in the absence of a successor 
willing or capable of filling the r Ic of a nalionil 
figare Uio Society continues to do mcritonous 
social Bcnice work and acts in thia respect as a 
leaven of undoubted power and usefulness 
Pp 2i 2 j 

Dr Zachanas on the Arya Samaj 

In the same work Dr Zachanas s.a}3 
that "the excellent and far reaching 
work the Ar^a Samaj has done in the domain 
of social icform is undoubted 

tftcr its founders death that part of the work 
indeed was emphasized and great educafioi al 
and famine rdicf enterprise addea to it, wh 1st the 
purely religious propaganda slipped a little more 
10 ihe background Pp 40 

The polit csl side of tbo trya bamaj inherent 
10 the Nationalist outlook of Us creed has received 
a special impetus through Lola Lajpat Ru 
Held'S) \t this pout I can sum up the 
Arya Samsj os a religious force workinj, for social 
reforn wb ch remains a great and poverful factor 
to Ibis day in the nalional He of Iidia and one 
seriously to be reckoi cd with in its future 
Pp 41 4’ 


Dr Zachanas on the Prarfhana Samat 
In the opinion of Dr Zachanas tho 
Prarthana Samajisla ''never were interested 
in religious speculation in the way that 
Kesbav and Dayauand were 

being of a more practical turn of mind they 
rather concentrated upon Social Reform as it eamc 
to be kno rn— upon works rather than fa th 
As for the latter they considered themselves in the 
true line of tbe great Thustc (Vaishnavite) 
tradition of blaharashtra, made famo-s by such 
popular saints as Narodev Tukaram and Ramdas 
All they strove to do was to ajply this love 
of God ID the service of man as the needs of the 
day demanded it P 43 


"Puma Swaraj ' and "Isolation ' 

More than two thirds of Renascent India is 
devoted to the political movement in Indio. 
In the concluding paragraphs of the book the 
author observes ‘ that in this interdependent 
world of ours the ideal of national solidarity 
has become as idle and ns mischievous a 
dream, as that of national sovereignty” 

There is no difficulty m admitting that tlio 
interdependence of nations is a higher and 
eoandcr ideal tlian the mere independence of 
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nations or national sovereign!) Butthe question 
IS, can there be real intcrdeptndence between 
nations whose political status is not the same ’ 
Take concrete examples There can be 
interdependence between Great Britain and 
USA, becauac the two couuines can 
negotiate as equals and impose on each other 
and accept conditions equally binding on both 
Similarly, both these countries, as well as 
e\ery o^er independent country, can enter 
into relations of reciprocity and inlerdcpen 
dence with other independent countries Take 
now the case of India and of Great Britain 
and other independent countries It goes 
without saying that, as a subject country, India 
cannot enter into an) relations of any 
kind — not to speak of relations of reopro 
city, with any countr) outside the British 
Empire Of course, there may be, as there 
are, certain relations between Great Bntaio 
and Indn But the chnneter of these 
relations is in all cases, not that between 
equals, not that of interdependence or 
reciprocity, but that between a master and 
a servant Under the circumstances, to talk 
of interdependeaeo la their case would be 
a mockery 

But it may be said, as the author says 
in effect la a subaequent paragraph, that 
when India obtains Bominion Status and 
“National Soi ereignty^’ according to the 
M cstminstcr Statute of 1931, there would then 
be relations of reciprocity between India and 
Great Bntam But on the 29th of June 
1933, when we write, ao political cynicisoi 
IS required to observe that Great Britain 
would as soon recognize India's right to be 
indepcodcnt as her light to be a fully self- 
ruling Dominion withm the so-called Bntich 
Commonwealth of Nations After definite Royal 
and Viceregal pronouncements that India’s 
goal was Dominion Status, towards which the 
British Government was to work, the White 
Paper has deliberately and oarefolly avoided 
even the mention of thooe words and outlined 
a “constitution” whose natural evolution can 
never load to Dominion Status, and a Lord 
Salisbury does not feel ashamed to openly 
make light of Britain’s pledges to India' 
But ^hy blame smaller fry*? Even the 
Premier, Jlr Ramsay MacDonald, has obaerved 
that the British pledges to India were only 


declarations of intentions ' It is said that 
Hell 18 pa\ed with good intentions 

The penultimate paragraph of Prof 
/acharias’ book runs as follows 

Punn *5iTaraj an India absolutely indepen 
dent and therefore absolutely isolated an ideal ’ 
lensb the thought — with mv great political master 
Gohhate 1 rather hold that India s linked desiiuy 
with Bnta n is ordained by Pro^dence for India s 
good and that true Indian patriotism does not 
consist IQ handing India oier to the Puma tjuara] 
of an Iraq or Gbina bat rather demands the 
swift but ordered p ogress of the Motherland 
from Self fforerument to the National Sorerci^nty 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
which the Westminster statute of 1931 has 
seenred already to those who but a gerieraUon 
ago formed the British Colonies. Pp 296-J7 

It will, we hope, be admitted that Great 
Bnlato, brance, Ifalv, US A, etc., have 
“Puma Swaraj” Are they absolutely 
isolated “ Certaioly not. Why then vs it 
tai en for granted that, if and when India 
would get ‘puma Swaraj,” she would be 
absolutely isolated ^ We are not la the 
counsels or secrets of Providence But we 
shall cot in the least hesitate to sdout any 
State to bo the instrument in the hands of 
Providence for the good of Indu when that 
State really leads India to the goal of 
‘National Sovereignty,” or, at any rate, places 
India defimtel) on the way to that goal 
Numerous persons hive faith in God and 
adhere to that faith in spite of warring 
circumstance Very often it becomes ex- 
treinel) diiScult for them to preserve this 
faith It would be bard lines for them, if faith 
ID God and faith m Great Britain were 
placed in the same category 

Probably because India is an Asiatic 
counliy, therefore, the author names two 
Asiatic countries, Iraq and China, to indicate 
what Puma Swaraj would mean to India, 
otherwise, that ib, if India had not been an 
oriental countr), he could have named 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, for example, which 
obtained Puma Swaraj ou account of the 
la*>t great war But even among Asiatic coun- 
tries, why pick out Iraq or China ’ Why not 
uame Japan or Persia ^ Are they doing 
\ei 7 badly under Puma Swaraj ’ Of course, 
the author may sa), that India under Puma 
Swaraj is more likely to be like Iraq or 
China thau like Japan or Persia. But would 
he suspect that in that answer there would 
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bo itnpliul .1 \or} (;re'it compUiivcnt to 
rnglaiid, Indu’s uinsUir, tcidicr and giiardiiui 
uigcl for ^y''lllnglJ two ccnturjta ' 

Irorn tho cxauiplo of the quondam 
British toloiiics becoming 80\crcign DoinU 
}>tou 8 tliQ author assumes th it India has an 
idciiticil fulun ButTmliihaa never been 
ti colon) ^ — Ihili’th or otlicrwiBO, Indma not 
inhabiltd b) people of European descent, md 
India IS not Ciiribtiun — which all British 
colonics InvobcLi). So India cannot Imo 
the siino relations with and sentiment 
towards Grcit Britain as the British colonics 
have Ikloreovcr, even after the passing of 
tho Wcstimnstor Statute, the self-gov ermng 
Dominions of the British Empire do not 
pos'-css “iVntional Sovercignt)” in the HCnse 
in which France, Japan, Italj, USA, etc 
possess It liiitish Dominions nn) bo conloot 
with a political status vntlim (ficti Empire 
which IS somewhat inferior to complete 
national sovcrcignt) They may bo satisfied 
with relations of interdependence with Great 
Britain only or mainl), because tlicy ire 
British But if a largo country inhabited 
by a noii-Luropean and non Chnsti in people 
has to imagiuo a political future for itself, 
vvh) should it not imagine its destiny linked 
in an intcrdcpondeut manner vrith the whole 
world instead of with tho Btituh Empire 
alone ? We ii«e the word 'imagine’ advisedly, 
for at present botli Dominion Status and 
Independcnco ire equally in the hardly 
realizable region of imagination than in tho 
tern firma of reasoned expectation 

The author, no doubt, suggests a reason 
why India slioiild naturally prefer compara 
lively closer relations with Britain Ho says 
that, though Jlodcrn India i- “Indian in all 
the fibres of its heart and in the innermost 
depths of its ancient tradition and specific 
individuality,” it "is British as well as Indian 
— British in tJio essentials governing its 
public life, its educational system, its legal 
concepts, its economic outlook, its literature, 
its whole mental orientation ” The author 
13 only superficially nght The very fact 
that India is Indian in all tho fibres of its 
heart and in tl»c innermost depths of its 
ancient tradition and specific individuality, 
and tho additional fact that the British people 
'' ate at present determined to practically 


tell India tlut her placo as a servant 
is ouUido tlic household of tho British 
Chiinino/incalth of Nations, should have told 
tlic author that, as soon is fiidia came into her 
own, her natural inclination would be to shake 
offlicrbupcrimpoEcd special Bntislincss, though 
she would be modern and W^c^tern to tho extent 
that national strength and cflicicncy would 
require her to be Even it present, the crave 
for Aiiglicization is at an ebb — particularly 
ID Bengal, where it is said to have begun 
Iiidia'a economic outlook is no more British 
than Japan’s — it is modern India’s iWHlun 
literature has received stimulus from Europe, 
mainly but not entirely iia English literature, 
but it 18 not British literature Nor la India’s 
mental onentation at bottom British 

We know all tins academic ducj^sion 
leads to no practical conclusion or god— we 
are not going to have either Deinintou fjtatus 
or Independence to morrow But even political 
spcculitioo should jirocccd noton tho basts- 
of preconceived idca«, but on (hat of facts 
and reason Hence this note. 

Servocracy. 

If India had real popular self-gov cniuicnt, 
tho present serv ocratic form of her Goveni- 
iDcnt might perhaps come to an end. Accotd- 
mg to theory, no doubt, the Secretary of 
Slate for India and under him tlic Governor 
General and the Governors rule the country 
And it IS also true that the boss at the top 
determines tho policy of British rule m 
India according to the need'-, interests and 
temper of the British people Buttlioactud 
admmiBtration of tho country is in the hands 
of the police and the executive, who aio 
nominally the servants but really the masters 
of the pcopla Hence the day to-day gov er- 
nauce of the country 13 scrvocntic. 

To people who are not accustomed to 
living under a serpocraev, it may seem 
preposterous Uiat public servants !d».e tlio 
officers of tho civil serv ice and tlie polu c service 
should be allowed to say what the future 
Indian coastitution should bo like But there 
IS nothing surprising m the matter Ihcro is 
scTvocrxcy la India at present and the piibho 
servants want th it their rule bhould continue 
and thcir right to rule should bo recognized 
by statute in tho coming conetitotion. Hence 
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their inxicty to see thit the Jlioistcrs ind 
the LegisHtures la the future constitution 
should hive nothing to do with their ippomt- 
ment, promotion, degridition, dismi^sil, 
pension, punishment for faults, transfer, ind 
the hl».e 

The word servocracy is not used figura 
tv\ ely or =.arcisUcallj It is implied in 
official mentalit} that the police and the eiecu 
tivc cm do no wrong AVhen there is any com- 
pKint that they have done something wrong, 
it IS th^y who ict aa judge, jury and witness 
and the authorities, from the Secretary of 
State downward® accept their \erdict as 
infallible The latest episode to prove the 
truth of this observation IS what has happened 
in relation to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya s 
allegations of ill treatment of Congress dele 
gates 

Man Chooses fo Live in 
Fool's Paradise 

The English language is more merciful 
than, «ay, the Sanshrit or the Bengali 
language It has provided a detectable 
abode for fools, called the Fool’s Paradise 
Our classical and vernacular languages do not 
proaide such a blissful retreat But the pity i®, 
wise men sometimes poach on this preserve 
of foo]» and choose to live there 

A statement circulated by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Alalaviya contained allegations of 
ill treatment of Congress delegates by ccrtaiu 
Calcutta policemen The Bengal Govern 
luent, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State have declared, on the 
strength of an official inquiry privately made 
<,hy \t h-va not Win pnhlvvWiV, that tW 

allegations were fal=e, ‘^vaciou®,” and “mali- 
cious ” Pandit Malaviya demanded a public 
inquiry or his own pro'ccution Other 
gentlemen, including au American citizen, 
Mr Bancroft (junior), have borne public 
tcotimony to the truth of those items in Mr 
Afalavija's statement of which they were 
eyewitnesses. Mr Malaviya has issued a 
fresh statement after examining more than a 
dozen eye witnesses, and has again demanded 
a public inquiry or, in the alternative, his 
own prosecution But Sir Samuel Hoare, 
hhe ^e wise man that he i«, would fulfil 
none of the old Pandit’s wi'bes. If Sir 


Samuel 13 satisfied, why should we disturb 
his self complacence ^ But he says in addition 
that the general public also share his satis- 
faction with the conclu®ions contained m the 
official communique If by the general public 
he means tbc Bntish public in Britain and 
India, he may be entirely or partly right 
But if he includes the Indian public also in 
the expression, we must tell him that he is 
not their spokesman, that he is absolutely 
wrong, and that he is infringing the exclusive 
right of fools to live in the fool’s paradise set 
apart for them A wise man and an upholder 
of law like him ought not to do such a thing 

H G Wells “Open Conspiracy" 

\n‘Whnt ate ur to clo joith am liics^’ 
Mr H G Bells suggests an “^Opon Cons 
piracy’ or an orgauiration of tlunkiug minds 
all the world over for the salvage of civiliza- 
tion by tbc establishment of a world com 
monwealth and the abolition of war While the 
less vigorous intelligences of the submerged 
oncatal world may regard “this mighty 
liberation as though it were a further enslave- 
ment to the European tradition” and will 
consequently look upon it with suspicion 
— a suepicioQ justified by the standing feud 
between biack and white “too intimato and 
pervasive to permit of any long views of the 
world’s destiny,” 

to a number of the finer more cnernet c 
mieds of these OTcrshadon'cd communities uhich 
hate lagged more or less in the msterjal advances 
to nbich this present ascendancy of n-estem 
Europe and \menca is due, the Open Conspiracy 
may come viith an effect of immense invitation 
Vt one step they may from the sinkic;; vessel 
of thetc antiquated oracr across their present 
conquetots, into a Vroftoetliood oi wofid rulers. 
Hiey may turn to the problem of saving and 
adaptiDr. all that is rich and distinctive in 
thciT mhenlaaco 10 Iho common ends of the 
race F 87 

India liLe Japan is cut otf from the main body 
of Vsi&t 0 affairs But while Japan has become a 
formally wcstcmired nationality in tbo comity of 
each nations India remains a norld in itself In 
that one peninsula nearly every type of community 
13 to be found from tbc type of jnnj^le 
savaitcs throufih a diversity of barbaric and 
mediaeval principalities to the child and woman 
6 veating factories and the vigorous modem com 
mercialism of Bombay Over it all the Ent »h 
liDperudtsm prevails a consIrainiDS and restraininj' 
indneoce keeping the peace checking epidemies 
increasing tho food supply by ungation and the 
IiL^ and tiahn^ litUe or no 'ffort to eeoke 
re^ponsti to mo-iem ideas Britain in India is 
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PooJ stuiEs duo to tha uso of JletalUc V&srfU for 
Cooking Storn,e and oilier parpo»« it* effect on 
Grovrth and Metabolism and the cTtxt ol tiacta o* 
Copper and Iron Niitrition Loder tha directioi ol 
Prof V Subrahmanyan D he. I I C. Head 
of the Department of Bio-'^hcinuiry at the Indian 
Institntc of Science l^galore 
2 Dr Sudhendra kuoar Ganguli M- B 
(Uuirersity of Caleuiu) 1 or research in Chemo- 
Therapy of Vnti Malarial Drugs. Lndcr the direc 
tion of LC Col It V Chopra, ULS. Director 
School of Tropical Medicine Calcutta. 

1 'Narendranath Ghatak, (I uiiersity of 

Mlahabad) For the Chemical Examination of 
certain Indigenous Plants of India. L nder the 
diroctloa of Prof N Ih Dhat D '«c h I C 
IE.& Prof of Chemistry in tha Lnweraits of 
Allahal ad 

•1 Dr Matlengnutn ^cDb8ta Hidhatn'na Uao, 
B S , t kndhra Unirersily Bestareb \ tUow> 
For the Chemical Vnimal K-xpcnmeutal Bio- 
chemical and Patholo^iial luresliration of De- 
compensated Portal Cirrhosis and wlicd diseases 
Under the direction of Dr T T^rutnarli D \ 

M a C.M D T M and II (Bond ) Professor of 
Palholosjy at the ^Icdical Collin Viz*?ap»tatn 
5. Uar Dayal srirastara. \L'C (f iiivcfsiiy of 
AlUhabadl. hoc research in (be Life ILstory of 
Helminth I’araaitea of ^I«o an I Dome'Cie VoimaU 
Under the lircction of Prof D B- Bhattaebsrya. 
D.bc. Ph.U Prefeasor of 4»3losy la the Uni 
renity of UlahabaJ 

Hindu Mahasabha and the Poona 
Pact 

sutnmaiy etatemeot of tho AH lodn 
Hindu Mabasabha on tho comtnuaal and 
constitutional problems of India before the 
Joint Forhameatary Select Committee, 
London,” submitted fay Dr B S Moodjc, 
tvorking president of the Mahasabha, has been 
publiofaed byMr GanpatHai, honorary secre- 
tary of the Mahasabha. It is stated therein that 
"the Poona Pact should be amended so far 
as the Panjab question is concerned to restore 
the stahis quo ante” We arc not opposed 
to such amendments, not only for the Panjab 
hut yfherever they may he necessary 

The Mahasabha statement says that "the 
Hindus of Panjab have always conteDded 
that there is no depressed classes problem in 
the Panjab” We should bo glad to believe 
that this IS quite true But the following 
commanication published jn Tha Lcadet of 
the 15th June last tells a different story 
LaiiORU, June 

The Panjab Provincial Depressed Clas«es 
Conference ivbicb was held nnder Uie presideoiship 
of Pnnapal Kamdass and attended by dd^ates 
iiom all parts of the Panjab conctaded alter 
passing a number of resolutions The confen^ce 
congratulated ilabatma Gandhi on bis sncec^ally 


emt^ng out of the long fast and also thanked 
btm for his cJbrts for the amelioration of the 
coadiUon of the llanjans The conference re- 
ijacstcd the lanjib Gevernment to recognize 
Llarjaas as cultivators who cultivate land. Tho 
confoieaci. appealed to the Govcrnineiit to give 
free education to tho children of tho depressed 
classes up to N. class and fix fire scholari>nips in 
each district of the Panjab for the depressed 
classes children for higher education The con 
ferenee also requested vie Gotern/nent to tiicrease 
the nu tther nf the depressed classes seals in (he 
nee consMuiion to 10 and urged tho caste Hindu 
organizations who ace taking interest m the uplift 
of the Hanjsns to give them posts in their 
institutions. The conference thankra his Highness 
the M^uaja of kashmir for dcdarioj; certain ‘ 
depres»cd classes as cultivators and demanded 
that more posts should be gitcu to tho depressed 
classes in the state and that one depressed class 
member should be taken tn the state cabinet. 

Wc note without surpmc that tho ill- 
India Hindu Mahasabha btatement treats with 
silcot contempt the objections to tho Poona 
Pact raised id Bengal by various sections of 
tliodus 

Objectors fo Dr. Moonje's Proceeding 
to England 

Tho»e Indians who co-operated with tho 
Simon Commission and those Indians who 
co-operated with the Bound Table Conferenoo, 
in any capacity, could do no good to India 
And our opinion is that those Indians who 
have been co-operating with the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, cither as ‘'consultants’ 
and “glorified ’ witnesoes or as ordinary 
witnesses, will not be able to do any good to 
Indix Ilencc we have not advocated ur 
supported anybody’s co operating with that 
Committee la our opinion nobody ought to 
have co-operated with the British impemlists , 
those who have done so have done a dn, 
eccvtce to India. But if any petaoue beUese 
Uiat they can do any good or right any wrono", 
we bale not felt called upon to condemn or 
ridicule them Let them try 

But we hai e not been able to understaud 
why Dr Moonje should be specially selected 
for attack. Ha has never claimed any special 
tights or privileges for the Hindus His 
object 13 simply to get the various kinds of 
injustice done to the Hindus, which are all 
obvious and flagrant, redressed and rectified, 
if possible M hat IS wrong there ID such an 
attempt ? It is not commiinalism, though in 
the peculiar dictionary of many leaders aud 
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p\ibheibt8 conimuuabsm means both the pro- 
motion of the interests of one coinmuinty at 
the expense of those of other comtnnnitics is 
well 13 the effort to right the wrongs of un- 
justly treated communitioa 

It hi3 been alleged tint Dr Moonje’s 
eflorts to get the Premier’s coininuiul decision 
amended, avould mike i united front im- 
possible iiid divert ittention from the 
“iiitional demand ” United front indeed, 
when ill the genuine comruunilists ire trying 
to get sliU more privileges ind jobs for their 
community ' 

However, if injbody cm issure us tint 
if the Hindu Jliliisibhi accepts the communal 
decision, Sind separation etc as sacrosanct, 
t\ie \gi Khin ind all ot\»er Mnsalmans w»U 
really mike common ciuse with the Iftndua 
to fight for Doimmon Status and will not 
accept ao) constitution wliicli does not de* 
finitely provide for such status, then Dr 
Moonjo, we ire sure, aill not only not stand 
in the way but will also bo helpful in doing 
mid promoting team work 


Reufet*s Anft-Indtan Partisanship 


News agencies should bo iinpirtiil But 
Pciitcr has never been so in nutters Indian 
Those who give evidence bcfoio the Parlia- 
mentary Committee witli the object of 
preventing India getting self rule have their 
evidence cabled quite adequately, but truth 
ful evidence making out a strong case for 
India IS treated by lietiUi m a inggardly 
manner lienee is it that the evidence of 
so important a witness as Air Sachchindananda 
Smha of Dihar has been distnisscd with the 


following lines 

London Jnno 23 
Hr Sachchidananda S nba, cross esam "«! Mprea 
Fed Iho opinion that no hcctiou of India was 
Prepared to accept tbci WJnto Taper wilboirt 
Lniin^uon He said that it i onid make the 
n^i o^ cicii worse than now The country was 
nc Bubstaotwl reforms and 
S Saa prepared to adrance heyo d jhc Wh»to 
fS" prefer the Uls we have 


Flood Havoc In U P and Ajmer 

It 13 With sorrow tliat we have read the 
news of the tcmblo havoc caused by 
Hoods m U P and Ajmer We sjmpathi/c 
With the sulleiers ill their great distress 


The World Economic Conference 

Ihough the rcoults of the dehberatioos 
of the World Uconomic Conference nrili 
alFect India deeply one way or the other, th” 
personnel of the ‘^Tndiau” delegation to it atul 
of its body of advisers is prcdominaiitli 
non-lndian, the head of the delcg ition being 
Sir Samuel Jfoarc, the greet friend of India- 
The Indian members of the delegation and 
of its body of advisers have not been cliOaCn 
from among India’s foremost independent 
economists, indiistnilists and financier? 
rherefore. Sir Pursliottamdas rhakuidas 
and Mr A Hangaswamy \iyangar have done 
well not to accept the office of advisers 
offered to them- Mr Nalini Ranjaa Sarker, 
president of the I cdcration of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, lias asked Sir 
Purshottamdas to lodge a formal protest 
against the selection of the personnel of the 
delegation and its advisers 

Calcutta Umversif/s Improved 
Financial Position 

We aro glad to note that tho budget 
estimates of tho Calcutta Univcr«ity nr 
tlio year 1933 31, presented b> Dr B C 
Hoy, Picsident of tho Board of VccounN, 
at a special Senate meeting, show luiproic- 
meut in the financial positiou of tho Calcutta 
Univcreitj 

Nepotism in India and in England 

There is no country in which tlicre is no 
nepotism, Britain not cveepted. I’crliaps 
there IS more of it in England than in India 
There much bigger offices and jobs aro 
disposed of ^nepotistically’ than in India. 

Act Sir Patrick JaiiiDa 1 igan and Sir Evan 
Cottou insinuated before the Joint Parlia- 
mentar) Coinniittce, without being able to 
cite a single case, tint Indians m litgh office 
were particularly notorious for nepotism 
So, at a Bitting of the Committco Sir T B 
Sapru said 

tVe Indians attach so much imjwrtanm to thw 
chares that in farness to ouraeircs and to our 
couDtiyroc i wo must be allowed an 0{ portnnilj 
of tcstiig it I 1 roicst la the mtoo of my co intn 
that tho char{;a IK niQ»t unfounded and apjaii 
to iho three cs Viceroys 1 rescut lo say wucthtr 
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auy of Us lu llieit taocutixi. Couucit ever 
ipproarbnl them for joIm for our Mfn or rcUli»o^ 
or tnrtl fo sceurc them job‘< 

I/ini Kcidmi; at onee rcsitoudcd and sud that 
it nas iinpoi^ible to allow the nt to ]>aM> 
without making a statcmcnl on the siibiert •‘1 
have made lE several tunes puhlirlv f nnue it »i 
the Uoun \ Table ( oiifcrcnw I do not hesitate 
Indeed I am p!aJ to take the opjxjrtunity io say 
that not onls aa ''it Tej Uahidut "aptw 

lilt as rejTtrds other valucil Indian member* of 
the Count il that none could have been Ix-ttrr 
servants of (nc Crown none lould hare lieen 
more loyal to me and none, so far a* I knovr cave 
an Dcca. ion for anv «ueh charce a* i« made I 
am not s|icaLinc of India generally but only of 
mv own evjicntnee of tho'O vrho were with me 
and none more faithfully ke| t the eotet nf 
CVvnnciU than the Indian TOember* 

Lord Jrwiii tusociated himself al sOlQlet) and 
mlifdy with I^ird. I’cvdiai: and ■ompleuly 
eonciirreil with ererv word fnim hi* own personal 
Eipciience 

Lord Hardinpc also desired to associate himself 
with Lord 1 cadioc and I<ord Irwin 
Nr Tel Bahadur capres c<l sinecn. cratitude and 
laid Viter the three ciViieroy* statements we 
will not trwible anyone wnb repird to ibese 
iluesiioQ* The matter accordinsl) was not porsued 
111 a cominuuiquo just issued br the Panjob 
Gotcrumcot, it refutes the char(;e of no(mlisin 
m the judicial services brought by the A# r/ 
tl 1/ibfaiij fiffl et(f 


ftnal ConservaOve Decii>ion 
Deferred 7tll Select 
Committee Report 

Neither Tilth gladness nor with aadness 
do VTC note that 

The Central Council nf ibe National I uion of 
Loascrvativc VsKKiatious al lU tneetins. 00 
W ednesda) sdop^ the fotlovviiif; ameodiueot 
moved by Sir Thoma* White t bairmsn of the 
LiTeriwJl Vssociation ly voti'* to jt» 

This meeiin., express approval of the ciulion 
with which the Govenunent is framio.: lU Undial 
proposals sod urges that the Couucil should ncA 
come to a dual conclusion uniil the Joust Com 
mittcc lias finished bearing evidence and has 
made recommendations ’ 


The original resolutiou moved by 1 onl 
Lloyd, ran a'l follows 

This meeting congratulates the troveronicol on 
the success of Us polic) in maiatavning law and 
order in Imlia but views with grave anxiety the 
proposals to transfer ruspoDsibihty at the Centre 
and to place the control of the judicul system 
and the police in the hands of Ministeri! respon 
«ib\e to elected provincial assemblies. 


The following bit is rather amusing 
The liveliest phase of the meeting was dnnac 
Mr Winston Churchills speech! \\ticn 3Ir 
Chnrehilt stated that ilr Daldwiii today admitted 
ihat he bad made up his mind over the Indian 


question three years ago Mr Baldwin ro»e and 
tapiwd Mr Churchill on the shoulder vraitcd for 
aliatement of chctnng and counter-clieering and 
'■aid hiatodiv I said I took three years consi 
ilenog il. There were shouts of withdraw but 
Mr Churchill stuck to his gun and i roccolcd 
trtib hi« speech which was intcrruptial bv shouts 
eoin)ixltiiis tlu «pe3kEr to depart from the J repared 
Kvt 

fapan s Threat ot Boycotting 
Indian Cotton 

It ts not a fact Uiat Japan thought of 
bovcotting Itiilian cotton or any othir Indian 
good® after the introduction and passing of 
Ibe Vnti Danipjng Vet by the Indian Lcgio 
lature, and the levying of the cxtri diitv 
aoivoim<.ed on luuc 7, 11J3 The following 
tvtractfroin Tl/i fdiian IVcfll’i (Inontdc of 
May 11, 1*lH, shows what the Japanc'C had 
been doing much earlier, even before the 
Indian abrogation of the trade agreciacnt 

Much ba< liecii written about the lndO'Japaui>e 
trade since the Indian ahrogitioo of the trade 
agre lacni tut it is as Tctnarkable {or what bos 
l>een oiuitu-d a* for wlnt Iios bna mentioned 
(or instame we find (hat the Tima baa 

published a Japan India number of siriccQ page* 
in (he whole of wbich there is hardly a mintion 
of (he iron trade cice) t such os was unaroidahlo 
III inving ktniraJ sUlutics \ct it is a subject 
that IS not niihout interest Jajaa uas one oi 
ibi first lU'iomers of the great TaU Iron and 
feiwl Work* oiu. of the most temarkahle oC 
Indian voniurcs and Ibe imports of Indian iron 
into Japan have lx«ii very large it woiil 1 seem 
that (heir doom is scaled nonever Forbears 
there hat Utii n eaiii/mijn tomtl on oynntl the 
imp rt of Indian iron and those luieriAtcd in the 
import lo<t a hard t ght In the end though as 
It apparvutly could nut be done witliout aliopevher 
a siuail quantity was agreed to by way of com 
pronusc. It u rather singular that no word of 
this commercial incident is to be found in the 
Jajiao India Number or in any other diatribe on 
the subject of the recent IeA,i3lativc aitiou 
(Italics purs Ld 

Vs regards Indian cotton, read the foUow- 
jig extract from the same issue of the same 
paper 

The great bulk of imports from India has 
always been raw cotton Japan has developed a 
lar^e cotton industry for the raw maienal of 
which she depends on other countries In such 
ciMumfitances it vvonld kill her own industry to 
ctuuge an imjiort duty oa the raw cotton The 
indastrr can only prosper when its pnncipal raw 
matenai is imports duty free, and as there u. 
so homo industry in cotton growing to protect, 
rt IS out oi the ji cslion to impose an impon 
dntv on Indian co ton Vet that is what has been 
threatened Vn o&lcial sjiotcsman has sugoested 
that there may be retaliation against Indian cotton 
Ue doubtless consulted some of the cotton masters 
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OH tbo subject, and /j/«i iJtan omte tnUi»j /} it 
I c shoul i make tint ll real it uml not bf famed 
out It H seemingly supiiorted by ibo fict IhnI 
K] I iners I arr themichpx cram I to biijJthttn rolloH 
been a iciiarliilf thauj orer last 
year Anennu eott n mahni a loiy ttnte/ ricard 
and Indian falhiij tael Su it icas jerftfHjf safe 
to male suih a thcat It ecemM to be m tbo 
codrsQ of iniaiccliato fulfllmciit , but if |>ric« 
changed so ns to mabe it advantageous to buy 
Indian cotton, nothing coiM ]irc\ci>t Japanese 
spinnera from buying it irtiateier officials iniLht 
ha\o ^alJ The argument, therefore which has 
been advanced that i( India abro,.at^ the 
VgrccniLut and Japan retaliates by refusing to 
buy raw cottou it will greatly injure the Indian 
pciMUcer of the raw muteriaf is all iicside 
tho mark [Italics oiira. J-d. V J?) 


A Grofesgue and Retrograde 
Consfifiiftonal Scheme 


Colonel AVedgwood’a proposed coostitution 
for India is so fautastio and retrograde that 
had It proceeded from any other unu, u 
would not have icccired much notice Rut 
Col IVcdgwood tras believed to be a friend 
of Indn, and hence Lila Lajpat Rai got a 
foreword to hia book, \oHng /who wnttoii 
by the former in 191“ So a few words of 
comment on the Colonel’s scheme are called 
for, but no detailed criticism The following 
c3.tracts from lleutei^* cihio ndl gite an 
idea of hi8 scheme 


London luni ”0 
Keplaceinent of the \N hite Paper by a achcrni. 
providin ,5 for (he representation of the Tlritish 
rarharuent in the Indian Legislature nod r r 
rrr«n was advocated by Col t\edKHOod white 
giving eridetce at yesf^'idaj s meeting Of the 
belect Committee. 

lie vigorously cnlicired the White I aper as an 
abdication to a narrow oligarchy and Raid that there 
were (.afe-guards for th’ •'ervices and linancc of 
ail rejcgions except Communism of course but 
drr ohr pvfiA* vSh-w .vuw .w JiA(.“>cuia>ats .nnt s-wa> 
the vote ... 

lie declared that the 1 cderal Legislature as 
contemplated would be co nposcd of rej rescntalivca 
of absolute rulers of '•tales of communil interests 
and wealth It mu t lead to cmiihasizing of 
rel g'DUS differences and \ roacrving every cruel 
custom by esccs»ive nationalism and isolation 
while every failure would be attributed tv Eogand 
or British otticial' , „ , . . . . 

That was not the sort of Parharaenl to wh ih 
we could give supnort or entrust the peoj le 
of India Ho igoi>o«cd ihcrctore that there shoula 
be ft Central Ugislature consistim. of 10 

ton^umtionaJ reircbcntatncs of states, 10 (tempo 
Mrilv) nominated rcprMentativos of coumuaitiw 
JO rcptescntUivM of the Bnusli Parliamenf TO 
members indirect); elected bv Provincial Li«wU 
lures and 10 British ol» cials 

Ho expressed the opinion that an asstmWj so 
constituted would not need pajier safe-fcoarda Iv 


the prescHco of rciircacnutiiei of the f’nghsb 
Parliament and eouli be rclieii upon to presersg 
Items cimmerateJ m the hst of 8afej,uar<Js aiiij 
simuit.ii)coii9)v pre^c^e the Jibtra! tradiUOm ot lij 
I n„lisU Governintot. The British reprcscntatircs 
should consist of 15 members of the House of 
t ommons and 15 I ords to be elected by thei/ 
respective Hoiisca The IIoa^c of Common^ 
representative therefore would be rcsiionsibre to 
llio House and indirectly to the Untish people 
Thw would go to India for the Indian session 
and be replaced here by Indian members of 
Legislative Councils similarly clectetl 
Ucplyinp to a question Col Wedgwood said h(v 
cootempisted that reciprocity of TcprestnUtiioa o( 
Untiah and Indian legislators woiili be a perma 
nent arrangement.— I2"ufcr 

To talk of tlic White Piper as an 
abdicattoa to any Indian body — oligarchic, 
aristocratic, democratic or aiifocrafic, is fhe 
heiifht of absurdity the Uhite Paper kcepr 
all real power in Rntish hands 

Tho Colonel IS ijntfe right that in 
assembly constituted as proposed bs him 
would not retjuirc any paper safe guards for 
any Bntish tnterc«ts \ central Icgtslaturo 
of loo mcuibers, of whom JO would be 
Bnlish Af Ps 10 would be Bntish ofRciais 
40 would be nominated bv the British Tiidiiii 
Government aad 10 would be representatives 
of ludian Stales (wlio<ie rulers tro under the 
tluimb of British bureaucrats), could atwa}s 
be depended upon to carry out all the wishes 
of (be British people implicitly 

There is no precedent or justt/Ication for 
Bnti«b M Ps sitting in the Indian 
Legislature and Indian Icgislalore sittiog in 
tho British ParhamenL But is«iiuiuig that 
such a reciprocal arrangenient is allowable 
the repicscutation of the United ICuigdom 
aad the Indian Lenptre should be pro 
portionato to tJicir popiifation ^'bw, in lUiff 
the population of India was J5J,837,<7S niid 
of Fugland, Wales, Scotland and Aiorlli 
Irclaud 16,208,712 So, rouglily Indii’s 
representatives in tho British Parliament 
should bo at least 7 tunes as man) as the 
Bnti«li M P s in the C cntral Indian 

Legislature. If there aro to be 80 M P s 
in our IcgisUturo, there ought to be 2X0 
Indian legislators in the British Parliament. 

Or the proportion niaj be lived in another 
nai The JO British M Ps in the Indian 
CcDlral Legislature of IbO would be tbrcc- 
sixtccnths of tho whole House Ihe llouvc 
of Coiumous connsta of bIG members and the 
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House of Lords of 7bJ mombera, total 13<7 
Tbree-sistcenths of 1377 would be 2oN 
So, for 30 "M P s 111 our aasembly 258 Indian 
legislators ou^ht to sit in the Bntisn Parlia- 
ment, according to a logical working out of 
Colonel Wedgiiood’a idea 

Ntipfial Taxtii 

In C/echo»lo\akia there is a ta\ on 
downe« The Belgnn colonial goiemmenl 
levies a tax on each extra wife of a man iii 
Urundi and Riijnda m Belgnn C ongo 

If such taxes were impoaed in India, the 
cr) of “Religion iii danger” would be raised 
b} some sections of the people 

Tlie \saam Census Report contains the 
following passages, page 1^2 

The chid reason for increase smonc the 
Mahomedans U lhat e\cry one of them wheiher a 
male or female who can produce children dot* 
produce them Mibouch there ts no limit to the 
nunber of wires a Hindu can marry bo geieraJly 
marries one wife at a time. ^V|th the 'tUbomedans 
ibc rule la to marry (o the limit alloH^by law 
'■e four wires at a time 1 luralitr of wires is ren 
common amon„ ^lahomcdans of all ranis 
’*0-(alleJ A/a/» are almoK an insutaiion 
amon;; weallbv xlahomedans 
Erer> Mahomedan has a Ikt;^ famil) To help 
liim m his work he marne)‘ as many wires as bi« 
law }icrraU8 

PoLgamj will perhaps divappcar from 
Maliomcdaii societi when there is spread 
of high cducitioi) among Muslim women 
Jhc ibolition of poijgauiv b^ law in Turkej 
1 - partly due tef that cause bneh abolition 
has :nt dc«trorcd Islam in that countrv 

Lord Lloyd's Lie 

V I'mtu < toli^ram, d ited l^udoii Maj 
24 Kit, has it tliat at the Licensed Victualler* 
Protection V«*oi.ntiou banjuct 1 ord I lord 
Slid 

I do uot btlicie that tesponsibk. sdfia>\trn 
muit can ever succeed in eastim countnes. 

The slor> of Mlf fmrcinmcnt for India he 
added wa. a tragic one There was no 
municiiahiy ii India which did not crash into 
baiikrupur r ai i and a_ain durinj; the last few 
)cars"-/f kr 

Rcipoii-ible self got eminent ha* aucctcded 
m Ja^Kiu and Pcnia, and the) are ca-tem 
countrjc* 

Year after rear the proMiicial Govcrumc.ut 
reports on the working of the miiiiicipalitic* 
show that the \a>-t majority of them, if not 


all of tlieni, are soKtut So Lord Lloid’s 
statement is false Yet the man who indulged 
in this glaring falseliood was Goaernor of 
Bombay ' 

An article in Tii hif'^ throws light on the 
coirapt practues pievalent lu British 
luunictpal councils But their existence m 
Britain nonld not excuse or minimize their 
iieinou«Dcss if they existed here 

By the bj the Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal reviewing the reports 
on the working of the Municipahtica in 
Bengal dunng 1031 32, ju«t published, 
ob erves 

\ great deal of good work wa» undoubtedly 
done by municipal authorities Admiiiiitration 
generally wa> honest if often timid and there 
was almost everywhere enthusiasm among both 
tommi« loncrs and rate payers for improrcincnts 
especially in cODncction with public health 

Recent Cafeuffa Untversify Women 
Graduates 

Twenty two lady studcois hare secured iloooun 
in dilPerrot subjects at the lost 0 V Examination 
of the Calcutta T.nircr*ily Of them fifteen haro 
secured IJonours in English loue Tirst ela s first 
and fourteen ‘second class) one Second class ta 
baosknt one hirst cKs hirst m Persian one 
hirst cla*s First in hreneb two second class 
ID llwtory one '*eco d class in Philosophy and 
ooe '*«owd class in hconotnics 

'-nmati '*ujsta Rav of the *colush (hurth 
tollegi has rtood hirst class first in hngKb 
Honours UoUya /atuar Sultan ^^uwa}ytdaada 
(\on.collc,.iate student Dioccban CoI1r„cj Las 
topficd the list of Buccei^ful Honours students in 
lersian end Mother II Sacnfice (Non coltCr.iatt 
fctndcQtl has stood hirst class fir»t in 1 reach 

\ ^losUm lady '*baut3 Vihtar I ana ''uhrawardy 
l>cgum has secured Siconil class Honours in 
Fnglisb 

'^nmatt Kaiala Lhattopodbyava a detenu in tb 
llijli iletenlion ( amp is the onli lady candidate 
to secure Honours in Lconomics *'hc ha* been 
pLcel in "Kcon I clas* 

Eightieth Birthday of Sir R N 
Mookeriec- 

We congratulate bir Kajtiidn \ ith 
Mookcrjte on hi- eightieth birthduv ami ivi‘Ii 
him a lou„Lr least of lift still He carnc- 
hia weight of jears lightly, and there i*, 
therefore, even prospect of vears of u*eful 
ncae before him 

lie has been a builder all round — tht 
builder of his own fortiiiieB and of mam 
things cKe be ide* The scent of his siicce s 
lies in his knowledge of his work, hi* 
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Success of Detenus tn University 
Ekaminations 
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Uiat thtj ujHj ^\aQtcd to do sotuething 
aguDbt the GoNernmcQt, ts it certnin thit 
thej alone were to blame 

Pumfivc Fines or Taxes 

To Chittigoug and Miduapur and some 
ircas m other districts some \dlages in 
Baiisd baic been added as those from which 
Government must rcali/c punitive linc‘> 

1 he people of Bengal have been sullcnng 
from the cllccts of economic depression and 
unemployment for years ''O the large 
numbers of people, most of whom are as 
innocent as the high officeis of Government 
who will have to pay the collective fine, will 
consider it i great hiidship and an unde 
erved iiilUction Thi wall not make foi 
illaying unrest 

If the police cannot prevent or delect 
certain kinds of crime it is the people who 
aietobc pnni«hed, in the assumption that 
they collectively and «ecrctly frustrate the 
Ifoits of the police \\ ell aud good But 
the voliimo of thefts, robberies aud abductions 
in Bengal is far larger than the volume of 
tcil ind unoufactuied political eriicco 
111 Bengal, and they arc s >ppiug the fouuda 
Uous of civilircd life ind c iiisuig suHenugs 
not Ic'S blit more than the teal and alleged 
political crimes horn have the Govern 
mcDt punished, whom will the Government 
puni h colicctiv cU for th» se crimes ■* Not the 
otlcndcis lor thev arc inconvcmcnt cus 
toiucrs iliey cannot always bn found and 
when found they do not go undefended like 
non violent non-co-operators Nor can the 
ordinary townsfolk and village folk bo punish 
cd for the thefts, dacoitics and ibductions 
committed in tlicir houses by others For 
even the bureaucracy will find it hard to 
bcliov c ind irgtic that these urban and 
nnai people have conspired with rogues to 
get robbed of their propcrl' and (heir women 

Indians m iSntish Gutai a 

Ilcfcmng to a couiniuuicatiou addressed 
to Dr Babindninatli Tagore published m 
I d>rrl j, it says 

'Ir \ I ihe wnur ol ijie ani^tr 

to th Indiaa jwj It In iti uv to «be aid 
‘•■i ll«at n»iiouii» in tintiOi tiuixuo. Thin up-lt 
foiT«l uistnisT* with i»\ ] !c njt of ibe Vrjon 
rare IBC laj^ « m hnutb (ic sna are iiLeljr I) 


loae ibur nalio at self eoaseioasnoss an 1 &inL doHii 
m morals This is the danger that threatens the 
Indiau Fcsidcots la Bnlish Guiana. The penen 
toRc of hteraci among them is verj lo" It lies 
with the ( orernment of India to make immcdiati 
repr<~>entation to the Colonni '■ccrclarj on behalf 
of our nationaU in Brit h l•lllaIn 

Mr Chawla's Proposed 
World Flight 

Mr Chawla, tbt voiing Paujabt leroiiaut, 
proposes to iiiidevtake i vyorld tliglit IIi 
fully dt-erves support The monev required 
IS not much knv first^cH— > ruling Pnocc 
can casdv pay tin whole imoiint himself 

Rice from Japan 

Ihe attempt to cvpoit nco from Japan to 
India md >ell it here below cost price, is 
not mw But It appeal's that the anti 
dumping \ct and the increased duty on 
cotton textiles Itoqi Japan have led the 
lapanc't to devote greater attention than 
before to the export of nco to this 
country ihc Indian Gh tmber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, has taken time by the forelock and 
lias teiegrapbed to the member of the Govern* 
meiit of India in charge of Couiiucrco and 
ludustty that this new nieiucc lus alarmed 
the merchants and unless protection is given 
to Indian rn c, the condition of the peasantry 
who have already bcoa hit hard by the low 
pnee of their produce, will become dcplorabh 
in no time The Govcrnuiont sIiqiiIcI taki 
all uccc«'<ar\ step^ early 

High tducation of Girls in Bengal 

There is a growing duiiaiid for high 
iducatioii of girls in Bengal The number 
of high schools aud colltgcs for them is too 
small to meet this demand The latest 
tiRurcs avail kbU irc to be found in the 
Supplciucnt to tilt Beport on Public 

Instruction ill Btigal for lUoO-Jl In that 
year the total number of High Liiglisb 
Schools foe bo\s was 1(J » » aud the total 
expenditure on tliciii from nil *oiircis was 
Its '•iiijbf'v In Uic same year the total 
number of High hnglish aciioolx for ^^irls 
wan only al, lud the tuLil cxpcoditurc on 
tbcm from all gourci* Ils i», i6,JS7 Th 
nnmbcr of colli gc« me-aut orilr for wjumv 
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«ro ntUmiiL Coll<{»e, l)»oct>!i» <*ollc{'o 

(utllrifo cluhflcH Avill bo iboIiHlicd fiom U»c 

•ijmnt hCHHioii) Ititcniudtulc <lis(fc« 

d to tlio I/d(ii Hinb School for girli) 
in I)»t( I md I.orcto House in Ciicu ((4 
The collogts for boj8 aro about 20 limes 
13 1)1 ii}\ ^Jorc coJJegCi* and lu(jh pclioofs 
for girlrt arc rcijuircd f*o tilucitioii ix being 
tried to somo extent 

liccommtiidafionci of (he Panjah 
Umversify hnqitlry Commiffec 

Some of tlic recommcndatioiis of the 

Panjjb fbiiversity I injuir/ CoHinntlee deserve 
snppoit i j,— the medium of iiiblrnetion 
13 well la of evanUHition in eccondar/ scJiooJs 
should be V^cniieular, n draining College 
for ^\omcn should be iiiiititntcd Govern 
incut pniiit to the Uiiiversitj should bo iiiadi 
tititutorj 

W 0 iro not m favour of the dctacliiuciit 
of the lutcimedntc classes from the Uoivcr 
sity course ind their inclusion m sepante 
self contained higher secondary institutions, 
to bo controlled bv a Do ird of Higher 
Secondary rdueatioii So far as our infer* 
mutioii goes, [nt( ruicdiatc Colleges and 
lloaids of Higher Secondary 1 diication have 
iioarhcrc fulfilled the expectations of cxeii 
their advocates — tlie\ baac not been a 
success \nd no wonder loo cannot 
'iccure tiie services of is good men for 
teaching onK two college classes as for 
teaching four or fiveeollogo classes — the cost 
for one thing staudn in the ira^ 1 principal 
for a full Hedged college is well pud for But 
to pi; foi a piiacipal lor the iiitcrniednlc 
Class! 3 and a principal for the ii i Classc« 
li wasteful ind unnecessary expenditure bv 
half or more laboratories, libraries,, etc, 
for ail Intermediate College cannot be as 
satisfactory us those for colleges containing all 
the cl uses Junior college students profit by 
the uillucncc and example of senior students 
111 Jntcrinedi itc colleges there are no « a or 
Af \ students for freshmen to look up to 
Morever, college loyaltj and college e put 
(Ic coip<t should be unbroken as far as 
practicable After matriculating let students 
choose tlicir college and have suflicicat tune 
to dex clop Io\ c and loyalty to it by association 


Will) Uic still and fellow student)', hard work, 
U iin xvork and dciotcd service 

B'o are not at all convinced ifiat coni 
iiiuiiil representation is ncrcsbary or would 
be beneficial m an) University Scuite, or 
m tilt Raiijab University Senate m particulir 
Jho Univcrsit) should be tho last place for 
lilt iiitrodnotioii of tlit virus of commnualism 
However, the Panjab roa) be thankful for 
Uic slight niiligatioii of communalism which 
the conumttcc's recotaniendatiori makes 

the Coinmitlrc rHomincnJs 
(a) lor a {cnod of IJ xcan or of four tncnuisl 
«lcUio «9 leu scat* should Itc ri^irrM for ^tuslim 
cradustt') (iie hcsU for "ilh f^adualcs and Un 
h:«U for f,TadiiaLcs of other conimunilics 
(l») the devil rate shoull he common (o all 
tomuuniiirs 

(c) Graduates of all roco^on^od univmilics 
ibould haro the right of nRi''ir8ijon 
(1* The rfgjittraljon fee should he a singl 
I syment office ritiws 

(e) Tho nilw id regard to jgilflcation for 
nvisirstion should remsio as at present, hut the 
icnodof nundini, required boiild Iw riludd 
from 1 » to three >eftrs 

\Miy IJ years * it tho rate at which 
Muslim graduates have been intrcaeing 
III number, five or six would liivt 
been enough to get a sufricientl) laigc 
number of Muslim registered graduates 
to return their chosen men Uiudiis 
irt the biggest nuoont) in the Paojab ind 
they have the largest number of graduates 
vet lho\ arc only among the 'other 
coinuiiiDitics It IS however, an indirect 
coropliment to what Air liar Bilas barda 
may call "Hindu superiority ' ' The elector ite 
couiitioci to all communities is Che mitigating 
feature of the ( ommittec s iccommeiulation 

The Servanfs of India 6ocief> 

Though WB liavo nev tr been able to 
icccpt tlie cietd or teaching of tho Servants 
of India Society i elating to the permanency 
of tho Indo Bntish connection, wo fully 
appreciate the v aluable and useful political, 
economic and social work which the Society 
has rendered for well nigh three decades 
Their studies of political, ecouomii. and xocial 
problems and (juc«tiouB have been as thorough, 
thoughtful and scholarly, as their active 
service has been devoted, energetic and 
methodical It is a pleasure to learn that 
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\ir G It. I)c%adhnr is -teadilj miproving 
m health aud has been elected president of 
the Society, that M> Ilndaynath Eunzru has 
been elected Vice-president and that Mr P 
Kodanda Ran wa» reappointed Secretary 
The participation of Mr V S Srinivasa 
Sa«tri at the celebration of the Society’s 
anniversan was fiiHv appreciated 

Congress Leaders Coming Conference 
Tt has been announced that the Congress 
leaders who are now out«ide the jail will 
meet ^lahitiua Gandhi on the 12th of July 
next to deliberate as to the future policy 
aud course of action of the Congress ft is 
said that the number of inyitees IS to be 'o 
W hethcr the list would include non Congress 
men dso has not been made known 

It IS vyolcome new« that Mahatma (landbi 
has been steadily improving in health Ho 
i» expected to take the lead in the doli 
bcratiou" 

Anofher Bloodless fievolufton in Siam 
'Iherc has been another revolution lu 
Siaui This time also it has been bloodies* 
lhat IS certainly the right thing m a Buddhist 
lOimtry under a Buddlii't King King 
I’rajadhipak ha* acceded to the popular 
\yall 

The Nazi Tenor in Germany' 

\\ c hay e received a protest from i verv 
rc poiNiblt quarter about two extracts pub- 
lished m the Porcign PcriOilicals section of 
our last month’s issiic Both of them relate 
to Goniianj under ^a7i rule, and one of tlicm 
• ntitlcil ‘the Nazi terror in Germany” was 
■Ijotcd from the ^f(lnchc Ur Guanhan Our 
corre pondent con^-iders them to be very 
bia scd ind thinks Uiat the traditionalK 
friendly feclui„s bvtwccn our two nation* 
I r German and Indian | will be adversely 
ailcclcd by letters of that kind ~ 

Now, yve wa-h to a sure our correspondent 
th it we hay c no wish to lo c the friendly 
feeling of any nation on earth which wc badly 
need, and we have no de«ire to take part m 
purely lutcmccine rjuarrcU and vontrover- 
'ir*. It It at the same tinio we would not be 


true to our journalistic duties if wc did not 
attempt to give all the <ide3 of a qiie tion 
The Nazi case has been put again and agiui 
and with considcrible yio/Zi pr/'. and warmth 
even in the Indian Pre = Wliat was needed 
was to giye the other side of the picture, and 
that from as impeccable a source as wc could 
ayail oursehes of. Me believe we have not 
overstepped this limit of fair play by quoting 
the 'Slnnehe In friianlinii 


The Nazis and fhe Aspirations 
of SuBiecf Nations 

There i*, hoyvever, one feature of the Nazi 
outlook on world aHairs, of which we should 
like to remind our corre pondent and our 
readers This belongs to the field of 

international affairs and yitallv aHects the 
aspirations of Indian intiouali ts and of all 
n ktions subject to rnrop&an domioation It 
IS the quite outspoken Nazi partisanship of 
British and all other forms of Imperialism 
No ouc would perhaps dispute that Herr 
Hitler can claim to speak authoritatively on 
behalf of Gcronn lascism On pp T4i*?Io 
of his book, Mnn hntnf f ( 1 volume edition 
1'»12 )he writes 

Urrvdj lu l/’O-il wheu ih young National 
socialist inoTement was stoirir coning into {ra 
mincavc oo the political horizon there had bc<en 
an allcmpt from (ltiri.rent auarters of the Party 
U> male an alliance with the frccdooi movemenu 
III other counince This referred to the much 
advertised idea of an alliance of the evploilrd 
nations chiellf in the Balhan ''tale* and in 
Fgyi t and India. 

“I was alnays very nui h aga nst it not only 
because wc have olbcr thiu„y to do than indulge 
in fruitless promises )Ut aUo bccau c I consider 
ihe wh le thug— veo if nu ht I to di.il with the 
tulhori/e] representatives of such nations as un 
vorthy of us and even bariofuL 

On thr nevt page, he rrfora poiiitcdiv to 
ludia 

I r uemher stilJ he s rites the chilJish and 
imntdi cihic hope* which jioople eiitertai ird in 
1?^ I that Fn Ian] was facM with the prublem 
)( lo>ing India 

IncfanJ will losc InJu only when Ihe English 
aJ-DimstraUve machinery in India uill lie eo n 
posei) of both the races (which is not the case 
now) or viheii Ihe swonl of a powerful eninv will 
cooiptl her lu do so. Indian rev lutionanes wdl 
oerer ( al le to ilo this ilo« dilficult it is to 
o>^e laikUnd we Oermana know will tp i^h 
Vnd apart frum this as aficrmai notwithslindinz 
vmtlun; I would always wish to «(« Indu enter 
Lii..k h domi aiion rather tusn unleraoy other 
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III! n\ otj fftr ill tliH H, of ioiir>e 
Nft/j (jcmiin looks < o<t\v iid ' 
tlipjilciof icijmntiK colomos for Ihe Ijvrli- 
Immlof tho Gorniko intton ’ ( \lnn 
I* T unil bili«V(« thnt'for 
tlioK) IS oiil\ oiit ilU forlKriiiiin [n^liiid 
In >\m Kn^liiiilrt illium uo •i.iij-ibro it 
^rcat 4 noiii^li • iMun l'»|) 

hirly hditUms of litunmohmi's IK^ri^v 
It IS iiropOHod tobnni' out im aitliorilntuc 
1(1(1 coi(((ilctc edition of llajn }{jtijniohii(i 
Ilo^ b Tvorks to (.oiiuDcnioi ito the centemr) 
of Ills Ji. itii 1 he t(.Tt of (Ills (.olloctioii 
Will b(. bmed on th< iirtt, 'ind, ulicrc tin 
iir>t (ditioii IS not n\ nil ibte, on (hp cirlioht 
extant edition of tlic llijV* works It mil 
mntcnallv li> l[i the coin|nl itiuii of tliirt edition, 
if the pobsettors of HUcli editions will ! indh 
loopcntoin thctisk b) fjuinf' mformalioii 
to tlic iditor of tins Ifnien and illowinj; 
fneilitu^ for exniniinn,j th< <opie- in their 
I ossc-ijon 

rHo R T C \ and tScftci/on of 
DrU 

Ihc Unti^h Indian dclcgntcs to the 
a f C*a me nominees of the Ooxernment 
of Indio ‘S niibordimtc braiicli oftliclfotnc 
iLdmioutintion — thinks to the late f orj 
( ur/oii llic) were not ehobcu excii either 
bj the Inilinn Le^iishtixc tspomblj or the 
olficnl ridden Council of btnlo llicinojde 
uia\ think that th( delegates reprcbcnting 
the Indinn States were chosui b) the llulcrg 
or Uie (jovcniraent-b of tho e states Unt 
such 13 not the ense The Jraxoiicore 
\dmini8tntioti Ilcport for i‘*Jl '12 sajs 

t>ir tfir/d tf isiial Ocimh ol Mimw »** 
SOMlVVTin n\ THI 00\IU\XIF\T 0> 
[\ni\ ti rcpiT'' It iIk* ‘-oiith Indan bUlcs •»( 


tliL (r>t Ito nij fal le 1 iifiriitoc ui liOnJoa ai<l 
I atiwJur J ) a^baiiah ( “ I ua* »iiii 
ibe I aiioiM it| jiroval nt iLii iiotiriui uil kIvsHI 
to iubinict hi n I n IkJuiH of Iravaiwre, (<xi!ii 
unit InduLfliu lor ihe htx/ad 1 ouinl Tailr 
t titifmoi-o hid III laiiid n duninr tic v m- 
\lr Isabanah SOMJS ifl J> DV Hit 

«.0\1 ItSMI NfOl JNDItl) rqn-vil Tmati 
< >re ai 1 th (liar stilb Ind ni Vi 

ofleer of 111 I **(ate wan drj uled an tfr ikaeiisvuh » 
SttrtUry Mine iLe ilo/s, of tljc jear (boilird 
J>oiwcl Inblo Loiifrruiri imt m I>oloi n 
Notdslxr lid'. \t llii* (onfircoce tir < 

I nrauKAiAram I’lU! I olitical ’'i^rctar} la ibv 
tiOTi^mrul a« dej ilol (o valth (bn u(-reK(« of 
llie "late 

\tid 1 nx incorc m Uiird uiiong the Indian 
StitCH in popiil itiOD Its ruler Ins 1*1 gnn« 
IS t mark of distinction, iiid it is in direct 
politicil rcl ition mtli tiie Uoxcrnmciit of 
Indn We do not know how the repre>cula 
tiles of the binaller I/idian Stale* were 
bclcclcd *'o inntli for Uit rcprCftCDtatixc 
eh incler of tho dclc^U.« to the If I C s 
iVrhaps, in the coming I cdcral Con 
btttuUoii the rcpriscntatixes of the Indian 
•states wl) ho selected on the advice of the 
‘ «ife },uirded'' Governor Ocncnl Diat will 
mean in indirect nomination of the mem 
bem of the 1 cdcral Lcgulaturc , and Uiat 
cvplaiiib 1 great deal of Uic anxictv for safe- 
guarding the ‘logitumte’ interests of the 
Native States. 

1 M 1) 

l/day Shankar 

^^u 1C ind d nice is i part of tlie cultural 
legacy we have received froiti ancient India 
Uday bhinkai Ins rcvixcd tho tradition of 
dancing, with elements of his own iiivtndoii 
which are in perfect keeping with its sprfrf 
ind won recognition for it it home and 
abroad B} this he bis lendercd a sen ice 
to the cultuio of 111* country md mied the 
gntitiide of his conntnmen 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHY OF TRUTH 

{S/iiJted tn relation to Western Mifsiicisi^i) 

U\ VERKIER ELWIV 

Part One 


I 

O P tbc three u\t\mato -caiuea ot 
PJatoujsOJ — Goodness, Truth aad 
Cfsuljr— Truth, which include the 
oUier two, mny be coosidcred 
the most Kuportast But it is surpnsicg (o 
find that oflb 0 feir of the great rchgious 
tcacbecs ot the world hare adopted Truth as 
tbcir sole uhiicato categor} The Jon of 
Tcutli ruaa ts a iaa3estuj trader rjthm <» the 
Uiaicstic haCQioaics of the Upam»hads, but 
It IS far from being tho only r^uc esalted 
there Chn t preferred to «peak of God as 
lo\e J^eO'l’UtODVSta theua,bt of the 
Uhiiosle ta terms of Beauty Pbilo deefared 
the BeaUfic ViMOti to bo the vision of X’catr 
Others have used such tertna as lught, 
\\ j don>, Being, the Infinite, tbc Boundless 
Many mystics, both Bastcru and Mcstcro, 
•sdl onlj oao negative terms holding that 
ihvsc come neartr than any fttOrmatioos to 
the description of tiie reality, that above 
all, thought 'ind all knowledge l^hir sptaks 
of rerfect Bh s Tagprn of Bnnt« nod 
Joy the jiiajonti of the M c«tem ?iiv<iUcs 
of t/)Vc Thvv Vig Ktine is the apOsUe of 
intellectual lovc oftbcDmae, BemanJ ©f 


emottoaai lots Prancia of pmcticallove , 
Jobs of tio Cross of romtottc love 

But there have been olheis who have 
thought of Reality chiefly la terms of iVuth, 
Aad this article mli attempt to re/ate thoir 
teaching to the mystical philosophy of 
Xfhhatcaa Gandhi 

It wi/l bo noticed that I use the word 
‘ ^ly4tlCls(Il ’ in oounectioa with Mahatma 
Gandhi By mysticism I do not, of course, 
menu the extraordinary phenomena, of ■nsiong 
and ecstasies, nor do 1 mean a vague and 
nebulous theology which will serve as a 
refuge of tho e who arc tired of thinking 
Bj ajjsUci&m I mean the eon'vicUon that man 
IS capable of a real knowledge of God and of 
communion with Him that even hero and 
oow wo maj see witUm and beyond the 
tempond the gracious features of the spiritual 
world , and that the pure of heart may 
live a life of con^cioua union with transcea'^ 
deotal Realty 

In tb,» •tn>o Makatcoa Gaadlii ,, , 
n.,.bc Pamcnlari, h,. 

n,,-llCMi d.spla, iliclf IB i„3 teckini. 
the level beaded polihmn and Focml 
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II 

I propose tlieii to Utempt to set tho 
Malntnm’B teaching on Truth in tho conteit 
of Uio ‘ Truth Mjsticisni” of the MVst This 
(loos not imply an} borrowiig from Westuu 
thought tlio Maiutmii's roots go lUcp into 
lus own soil, and 1 do not suppose that he 
lu8 ever heard of lohn Smith, tho Cambndge 
riatoaist, whose outlook ou Truth is so 
siniihr to his own Hut it will help us to 
SCO Its grandeur and dignit}, as well as the 
bevutyof a lifo spent in its service, as wo 
watch the one love of Truth epmiuiigthe 
vast divergence of the hemispheres. 

Our survc} could be enlarged indciinUclv, 
for tho history of the quest for Truth is the 
history of religion But I am dcUbcratcl} 
conluung our discussion to tliose who can bo 
called Iruth mystics those who actually 
think in terms of Iruth The title of tho 
articlo should also be remviabcrcd u is a 
study of the Mahatma's plufnsopby of Truth 
lu relation not to all iu}8ticisiu but to 

osUrn Mysticiem, for this i$ the Ucld lu 
whicli I am most at home I am not unaware 
of tho ideal of Truth which has digoificd 
tho work of almost every Indian thinker and 
mystic, but this side of our subject must 
wait treatmont ou another occasion 

The idcotiUcation of the Ultiiuato 
Kcaht} with Truth is v er} old, and ^IahJtm3 
Gandhi is original not so much m speaking 
of Truth as in spe iking of practically 
notiung else His conception of Truth is 
metaphysical, mystical and moral there is 
no aspect of it which is not real to him It 
has hewn his speoiaJ task to hnng this iofty 
philosophical idea down to earth, to intro 
duco it as a working principle into iho lives 
of ordinary people, to direct its austere moral 
cliallenge upon world {lohtics, to exalt it as 
■x practical basis of business and personal 
relations, and to work out with great 
evacliiess what is implied in the quest for 
Its roaliration 

But wo arc anticipating Let us turn 
first to the West, where after a bncf 
siirvej, wo shall construct in outline of 
‘ Irutli Sljsticjsm ’ against which wo ma} 
csainmc the Mahatma a te ichiogs m greater 
detail 


III 

Tho conceptiou of Truth as an idequato 
definition of the Ultimate Rcalit}, aud as an 
ideal basis of the moral life, goes back to 
Pinto and Stoicism, and maj bo found also 
111 the religion of ancient rg>pt, where the 
God Jholb, the! g}ptian Hormc^, who reveals 
the hidden truth to hnmauit}, is given the 
attnbuto of rternai iruth In the famous 
Book of the Dead, d iting from tho Eighteenth 
Byoast}, tlicro is a picture of tlic Last 
ludguient, where tho Jicart of a dead man 
18 being weighed in tho soaks against the 
feather of Tnitli Truth is the standard on 
which men will be judged 

I or Plato, Truth is more than one of the 
soul's proper jewels which adorn it on its 
earthly pilgrimage it is more than a dcfinitiou 
of God It is a great ontological reality, 
existing in its own nght, ‘knowledge absolute 
ID cxistcoce absolute" The qucat for tho 
triple star of GoodnoB®, Truth aoJ Beauty 
IS held to be the one life that is worth livingi 
and tho one life that leads to a life bc}oncl 
lor the mmd that IS set on Truth becomes 
iiniuortal, as it grows like to that which it 
loves Plato does not ofTer us much hope of 
attiintag the vision of Truth while we rcrnaio 
ID the body, for only a life of perfect IiolincsS 
can give us that 

We roust sot the soul frx-B of tho boJy y# 
most bcbolil things tis thuy ore and then oel 
we shnll attain the wudooi that we desire and of 
which wo say we are lovcra not while we hi’c 
bat after death I or then an 1 not tjU then win 
the soul be parted from the body and esist in 
hers If alone And having thus {,ot r d of the 
foolishness of the body wo shall it would Bwm ha 
imre and bold conxerse with tins pure and shall 
lo our owa aelrw have ooaipictn inowlslge oi the 
loe^ruptjblc which la I tale it, no other than 
the Tcty Truth 

It IS easy to misunderstaad Iveats' famous 
eijuatiou — Beiuty is TrutJi, Truth Ccautv — 
and Mahatma Gandhi is nght, as WQ snail 
see, ui questioning it Bat m Plato, Beautv 
and Truth at their highest do converge 
For tho Beauty, of winch ho writes with so 
great tn entliusiasm, is not mere lathctic 
beauty like the beauty of a face or of a hand, 
but it IS a 

Boiuty clurnal not crowinR or dccayiae not 
waaini; or wan hr but beauty absolute sci arate 
simple and cvetiastu g 
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And this Beauty is att'iioed iii the follow- 
ing m_nner 

He should bepo by lonng earthly things for the 
gale of the absolute forelmess ascendint. to that 
as It were by degrees or steps, from the brst to the 
second and thence to all fatr forms and from fair 
forms to fair conduct, and from fait conduct to fair 
pniciples until from fair principles he hnally 
amve at the ultimate pnne pies of aJl and learn 
what abHilutc Beauty is 
And in tins \isioD, being m contact not 
with images but with realities, 'Tie will give 
birth not to iraiges, but to very Truth lUelf ” 

IV 

Tor Platonism, then. Truth 13 almost 
sjnoD)niou 3 with Reality or Existence — the 
conception is ontological For the earlier 
Judaism, Truth meant constanci or faithful- 
ness — the meaning is ethical In the Old 
Testament, Truth does not mean scientific 
truth o£ fact vt means that which is 
consistent with itself, loyal to its own nature 
It IS thus not usual!} applied to propositions, 
but to persons The oft repeated saying that 
the truth of the Lord endureth for ever 
means that God will never contradict himself 
his dealings with mankind will always express 
his nature For the Jew thought of God as 
active, as having dealings with the world, 
and when he «aid that God was true, he did 
not mean only that God existed, but that he 
also acted and acted according to a plan 
“To the ancient Hebrews,” it has been s-ud, 
“truth was a matter of motive and character 
rather than of accuracy Thus in the 
Decalogue ibero is no actual and direct 
condemnation of l^iog, but the piohibilion is 
directed against the bearing of fal&c witness, 
the dastardly motive being the thing 
deivauaecl v\thev thau the failure aceurateW 
to describe facta ” The idea of Truth, there- 
fore, which Chnst inhcnted was that Truth 
meant consistency of character it was truth 
of action rathi-r than truth of idcx And we 
hud m f ict in that part of his teaching whicli 
roa} be regarded as authentic, no conception 
of mctaphjsical or mistical truth, but a great 
emphasis on Tnith as the ba«is of moralit) 
The life and character of Chn, t give u» to 
dramatic human form the perfect embodiment 
of Truth , but it is onh in the I ourlh Gospel 
that Uie idea is in\e&t 4 .d mth philo opine 
digniti 


The author of the Fourth Gospel uses 
for Truth the Greek word Aletheia Ahtheia 
uuplies the ultimate significance of things 
it 13 that which IS finally real in a realm of 
ends and values Truth is the wiU of God 
it 13 God him«el£ to act according to Truth 
IS to follow the will of God, to become like 
God Truth is the law of the transcendental 
world of spirit. As later for Augustine, 
Truth and Light are for this writer almost 
identical terms The children of the light 
know troth and walk in the truth The 
epuit of truth dwells within them, leading 
them forward to an ever deepening realization 
of God The sons of truth — those who are 
real and sincere, whose characters are 
traneparent — are free Truth is the ba^-is of 
all liberty “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free ” This Truth 
IS not only metaphysical truth , it is essentially 
truth of action, truth of character "If we 
say that we have fellowship with God, and 
walk in darkness, wo he, and do not the 
truth” ‘If we say wc have do sin, we 
deceive oursclvce, and the truth is not in 


Us.” 'JIo that saitb, 1 know God, and 
keepetb not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth IS not in him” "Ho that doeth 
truth cometb to the bght, that his deeds may 
be made rnanifest that they are wrought in 
God ” It IS by truth that our lives are 
purified "Sanctify them m the truth ” True 
action 18 the source of true knowledge “If 
any man will do the will of God, he shall 
1 now ” 

Since God is truth, the only worship 
that can be iccoptable to him is that which 
u offered in spirit and lu truth Truth can 
only b«i appto^<lhed in the s^it ni tra\ii This 
«pint of truth, dncIliQg in the soul, is a pep. 
manent bond of union between God and man 

The special task of the Fourth Gospel 
13 to identify this Udhcia with the figure of 
the histone Jesu>. Bj regarding Jesus also 
as the Logos, or the underlying reason or 
intelligence of the universe, it implies that 
truth IS the directing law of the world. This 
law IS revealed in Jesus He is the A\av tliA 
Truth and the Life He came into the world 
to bear witness of Uic Truth, and to draw 
h,m.dI.n^os» m ^yhoso heart, tniUt 
drycU.,. lie the haeg 
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Truth which confronts, iind opposes Uie 
JCiiJgdoin of thoMorld ‘Tie rtigtia as himself 
holy anil true, by the power of tho trutli 
which ho revoils — truth in the conscience, 
truth III tho heart, ami trutli in tlie mind 
nml over those who tlirongh his grace and 
spirit ha\o become fundamcnL'ill} true, who 
stand in tho eternal, abiding iclatiouship of 
peace and Jovo and holiness towards God” 
This 18 not a narrow conception, for the 
Kingdom of Truth is wide as the truth itself 
^'Lverjono tint is of the truth hcarcth mv 
voice ’ The divine light hghteth every roan 
that coroeth into tho world 

The human life of Christ reveals Truth 
in all its dctul* 1 earless, honest, candid, 
he displays a character of luminous sincerity 
His controvusica with the Pharisees arc 
cosentially controversies about Truth which 
their traditions had obscured. Hia liatrcd 
ofhypocnsy was due to the fact tint it was 
a betrayal of truth It is not too much to 
say that Christ died as a witncas to Truth 
His moral teaching is based on truth Let 
us take for czarople Uio Reatitudcs. ' Blessed 
are tho poor in spirit,” (the word, according 
to many of the Fathers, moans tho detached) 
for they, underntanding the truth about 
outward things, arc not held by them 
“Blcascd aro they that mourn," for they have 
entered into tho truth of sorrow ‘ Blessed 
are the meek,” or the non violent, for they 
alone can uilicnt the kingdom of truth That 
which IS gamed by meekness will be kept by- 
meekness, but that which is gamed by 
violence mil be lost by violence 'Blessed 
are they tliat hunger and thirst after nghte 
ousness ' — the ancient word that meant the 
life of truth 'Blessed arc the merciful” — 
for they know the truth about all humanity, 
and tho compassion created by such know- 
ledge leads them to the blessedness of the 
pure in heart, who experience the immediate 
vision of the Perfect Truth ‘Blessed arc 
the peacemakers,^’ for truth la ever creative, 
and must bnug its healing energies to regulate 
tho life of society But tho lover of Truth 
will suffer, and ‘ blessed aro they which are 
persecuted for righteousness sake,” that is, 
for their loyalty to their ideal of Truth 
Thus every Beatitude may bo regarded as 
deriving its power from Truth 


V 

Cicrociit, the iirst Christian snob, insisted 
tliat education was as important for tho hfo 
of truth as holiness For truth is not to be 
picked up at any street corner “The vision 
of truth,” he says, "is given only to d few " 
The real Christun is he who loves and honours 
truth, mid the ffret step in attaining it is to 
wouder at things, as Plato taught It is 
impossible, therefore, for an ignorant mao to 
understand Truth, for bo has not grasped tho 
idea of wisdom The real lover of Truth is 
he who mobilizes the whole range of human 
knowledge in Uic interest of a pure life to 
which music, astronomy, grammar philosophy, 
geometry, are all nuxilLirs 

Cleiucnt insists on tho unity of Truth 
The way of Truth is one, but into it as into 
an overflowing river, streams flow from 
every side A piece of money when it is 
given to a ship’s captain is called the fare, 
to tho hand' ef a revenue ofli''er, it becomes 
the tax to a landlord, it is rent, to i school 
master, fees, to a shopkeeper, the pneo of his 
goods But always it is same piece of ineDcy 
This reminds us of Ramakrishna Paraiua 
hamsa’s famous parable of tbc bathing ghats 

Tho task has several '^hats. At one Hindus 
draw water in pitchers ana call it lal at another 
Musalraons draw water in leathern bottles and call 
It pam at a thud Chmtians and call it teeitr 
Can we imagine that the water is not jal but 
only or icalerf How ridiculous 1 The 

substance is One under diflcrcnt names and 
everyone is scckiag the same substance nothin? 
but ctimolc temperament and name vary 

But Clement would probably have said 
that the water after all was always Jordan 
water, while I doubt if Ramaknshna whatever 
some of his followers might say — would have 
claimed that tbc water in the tank necessarily 
came from the Ganges Clement does not 
however deny the possession of truth even 
to his philosophical opponents VII aro 
illuminated by tho dawn of light In the 
universe all the parts, thougli differing from 
one another, preserve tlmir relation to the 
whole But it 13 Christ who will bring the 
scattered discords of partial truth into one 
harmony 

Clement insists also that tho seeker after 
truth must bo pure His guide and master 
IS love 1 or tho more a man loves the more 
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deeply does he pcnctr'ite into God Ho 
quotes the fimous inscription over the 
entrance to the temple at Epidaurus — "Ho 
■who -would enter the mcense-perfumed shnno 
must be pure” — and ho adds that punty is 
to think holy thoughts 

For all his sense of mtcllccliial 
superiority, Clement must bo regarded as 
a genuine Truth mystic IIis stress on a 
liberal education, gencrouslj planned, 
broadened the conception of Truth and tnado 
possible his Msion of its unit\, binding 
[together the thought of the whole world 
His belief that it was onlj through the 
i portals of love and purity tliat men could 
pass within to the shrine of Truth, shows that 
he was more than a mere scholar But his 
great fault lay in a sort of spiritual snobbery 
that confined tho knowledge of the deepest 
thing* to the few 

VI 

, To read Plotinus is to bo stirred anth a 
I great Ioto of Truth, and a longing to be rid 
j of the world of shadows wlucli hides it from 
i oup eyes Plotinus does not, boworcr, speak 
I often in terms of Trutli His goal is the 
One which IS aborc all description or dcdoi 
tion, and the approach thither is by way of 
the eternal Beauty But for Plotinus as for 
Plato, this Beauty is not the bcauti of sense 
or form it is an intellectual beauty, free 
from all taint of the sense world At Us 
highest it IS one with Truth 

Truth IS within ourselves, and it must be 
sought by ‘'an intellectual touch” and bj a 
life of holiness and renunciation “Tho eye 
cannot behold the sun unless it be itself 
sunbke, so the soul of man cannot behold 
God unless it be God like and hath God 
formed in it” Wo are to act as does the 
maker of an image who strikes off a part and 
a part planes away, as ho makes this smooth 
and releases that, until he has revealed upon 
the image the face of beauty The soul that 
would find truth must be kindled -with love 
some there are that for all the r effort bare not 
attained the vision the sonl in theiu has come to 
no sense of the splendour there It has not talea 
jrarmth it has not felt within itself the flame of 
lore tor Truth 

Plotinus draws a terrible picture of the 
fate of those who are unwilling to nse above 


this world of shadows to the intellectual or 
spintual world where Truth is seen They 
will lu tho end lose the capacity for truth 
There can be no bell wor»e than this 

The man who bolds fast to the lovchncas of 
bodies and will not let it go shall sink down 
not 10 hocif hut in soot, to certain piU of tho 
dark where thought has no joy there blind he 
shall abdc m the house of the Invisible, and his 
fellowship shall be with shadows thcro aS hcra 
In the strict sciiac of our expression 
Plotinus is not a Truth mystic, but his influ- 
ence on the Truth-mv sties has been «o great 
that some reference to him was ncces«ary 
Ills emphasis on the asceticism of the will 
and the intellect, his vivid and enthusiastic 
descriptions of tho real world of Truth and 
Beauty, his account of the path thither by 
Mitcilcctual travail and renunciation of all 
pleasures of the world of sense, his fervent 
faith 111 the po'<sibility of attainment, have 
stirred roanv hearts to follow him on tlie high 
quest of Truth 

VII 

In Sh Vugustine wo come to tho first of 
the great Truth mystics For him God 13 
Truth ‘ Where 1 found Truth,’ he exclaims, 
“There found I my God, the Truth it eff” 
And again, ‘I invoke thee, O God, tho Truth 
111 whom and from whom and by whom arc 
true all things that are true ” 

1 or kugustiDC, Trutii does not mean only 
truth of fact it is objective or ontological 
truth, the eternal or unchanging truth which 
is existence itself God is “Dltiraate Reality, 
Absolute Being, That which Is ’ and this 
Reality IS Truth One of Augustine’s 
favourite ideas is that God 13 the Trutli Un- 
changeable Above the riv al schools of the 
philosophers, above the tottering fabne of 
society, there dwells the "Truth not subject 
to change, tho Subatance not capable of 
failing ” There is no higher adventure 
possible to man than to find this unchangeable 
and true eternity of Truth that nses above 
his own changing mind 

In this unchangeable Truth all truths are 
perceived. "There is the Truth unchangeable 
containing all things that arc unchangeably 
true” It IS only in the Truth and Light of 
God that the human mind can recognize Truth 
at all If a man would gain true wisdom. 
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Tnilh itbclf mubt sbmo liko u buii mlhin his 
own bjnnt, ■wJ)ic)i thus becomes pjiLiker of 
tlio Truth itself, nnd in its power ninl illu- 
muntion pciccivts ill truth without cloud 
or daikticss A eimilar thought is to bo 
found m the 1 Icmibh mystic Ilu^sbrocck 
J'cw men, he sijs, attain to Iho msioii of 
God, “because of our incapacity lud of the 
hiddcniioss of til it light in which one sees 
Por all words and all tiiat one can learn or 
understand naturally, are foreign to the 
truth tliat I mean iiid far below it But ho 
who IS united to God and illumined by this 
truth — he can understand truth by TruUi” 

To UNilrri/onfi Truth bij Iruth is the 
fundamental principle of this type of mysti- 
cism Like 13 known by like, and it is only 
by a life Incd according to truth that our 
minds can riso up above all phantom values 
and transitory things to the Truth uochauge- 
able* So Augustine bids us destroy lu our- 
selves all that lb contrary to truth, for till 
the serpents of vice arc killed we will not 
be filled with the Divine liglit in whicli TruUi 
IS seen Passion is irratioual and disorderly 
Truth is order and reason, the isseutial law 
of man’s being , and tbo soul that would 
know Truth must have a harmony about it 
“When the soul is composed and orderly, 
when it has made itseif harmonious and 
beautiful, it will dare to contemplate God, 
the source whence flows all truth 

Augustine eipericnced every a^ppct of 
the search for Truth Ho sought with dcs 
perate camcstucss for intellectual Truth, 
seeking it in many philosophies before he 
found it in the Catholic faith His Confes- 
sm;/* reveal his stniggles to gain moral 
Truth And yet ho was never one to clauu 
dogmatically to have “found \Jways Iho 
Eternal Truth rose high above the utmost 
reach of Ins thought eluding tlic outstretched 
grasp of his lov e The quest was on© that 
know no ending It was the supreme task 
of life 

The blithest spinttul state of the eoal in this 
life consists m the vision an<l corueiopration ot 
Truth wherein are lOjs and the full enjoy luent 
ot tbo highest anii truest rnxl aud a breath 
of serenity aud eternity such as cutain gitat 
and incomparable souls have described in mbw 
measure. ’ 

(This reference la, as Dom Cuthbert 


Butler admits, “without doubt” to the 
ecstasies of Plotinus am/ Porphyry, aud 
mdicatcs the grand catholicity aud umver- 
siliam of Augustine's mysticism) By him 
who Ins Listed of these ;oyg, death is qo 
longer feared, but desired as the greatest 
gam, “that the soul may bo free to cleave 
wholly to the whole Uruth ” 

SL Oregon the Great also uses this 
imigery, hut vrith Icss depth of meaning 
Ho speaks of coiitcmplatiou as the search 
for rmth ho calls God the Boundless 
Truth and describes bis worship as (he 
“tasting of the savour of uncncouipasscd 
Iruth” But in the mouth of Gregory, ao. 
Dom Butler say s again, “the word Truth 13 
not the great vital ontological reality that the 
Platonic ideas were to lugustmc They 
arc but the commonplaces of theological 
language taken ov er from SL John There 
is no suggestion of Au^istine’s conccplions 
that all truth is pcrcciv cd id the tmchaugcablQ 
Trutli above the mind, and that the light iq 
which purely intcllcctiial truths are seen is 
God hunsclf 

SL Bernard thought of God as the Divine 
Lover of tbo world, and of the spintual life 
as the quest of the lover for his Belov ed 
Yet to him also, the final vision is Truth 
CoiitcmplatioD, he says, may be defined as 
“the soul’s true unerring intuition, the 
unhesitating apprehension of Truth,” and in 
bis uiontl teaching bo has aoine very beautiful 
dungs to «ay about Truth, which relates^ 
closely to the vnrtuo of humility We seek 
for rmth m oursdv es, in our neighbours aud 
m its essential nature We hnd it first in 
ourselves by self'esaminalion , then m our 
neighbours by the Virtue of compassion , and 
finidly in its csscutial nature by that direct 
vision which belongs to the pure in heart- 
The first degree of truth is to know ouraclv es 
Pride darkens the mental vision so as to hide 
the truUi Before a man can ascend to die 
ultimate truth, ho must, therefore, remove the 
clouds of pride which prevent him from 
finding truth in himself — or ratlier finding 
hunaclf in truth Vnd then when in deep 
humility a man iccogumes himself as he itally 
18 , he will no longer sit in judgment upon 
o^ers. lie will gam a new vision of the 
world — the vision tint is only open to the 
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tender eyes of compassion And this vision 
13 the second degree of truth Pride now 
hides neither himself nor the world from his 
gaze He la ready to ascend to the third 
degree of truth, which is that enraptured and 
direct vision which di play a itself to the 
pure m heart. 

Thus by the tairs ot penitcnca, by the pnrsait 
of nghteousaess and by neraiatence in works of 
taetcy a the spintusl eight cleared f«na all stain 
and to It Truth promises to reveal itself in its 
puntv There arc thus three degrees ol Trath. 
\\ e riae to the first by humble effort, to the second 
by loving sympathy to the third by enraptured 
vision Tn the first truth is revealed m seventy 
in the second in pity lo the third in puntv 
Reason by which we analyse ourselves guides ns 
to the first feeling which enable us to hare 
compassion on others conducts us to the second 
puntv by which we are laiaed lo the level of the 
unseen carries us up to the third 

"Many of the myatica have told us that 
humility 13 the firat and necessary step to 
Truth — for example, the medieval Engliah 
writer, Walter Hilton, says, “Truth and 
Humility are full true «istcr3, fastened 
together in love and chanty, and there is no 
dutance of counsel betwixt them two ’ But 
there is onginaUty as well as great beauty 
u Bernard’s insistence that the degree 
represented by “Blessed are the merciful ’ 
must precede that represented by ^Blessed 
are the pure in hearL” If the religious world 
had only kept this one thought in mind how 
many persecutions and enmities in the name 
of Truth would have been avoided ' 

VIII 

The great Schoolmen of medieval Europe 
busied themselves rather with the otganization 
of all ascertained truth than with the quest 
for the Eternal Truth rising above the mind 
But the School of St Victor in Pans, as 
well as the greatest philosopher of them all 
— St Thomas Aquinas — occupied itsclf 
with the double task of the harmonizing of 
all knowledge into one coherent system (which 
la those days was not the impossibility it 
would be today) and the search for the 
mystical vision of the True The School of 
St Victor was famous for the consistency 
of its intellectual discipline and for the 
passion with which Truth was sought 
within its boundaries. The great Victonne 
teachers, especially Hugh and Richard, were 


deeply affected by Platonic ideas They do 
not behove that Truth is to be found by logic 
or aliment, but by contemplation Yet they 
add to the older view of contemplation a new 
element Contemplation must be accom- 
panied not only by a heroic moral discipline, 
but also by intellectual effort And so it is 
now that Meditation, which is the intellectual 
side of praver, enters the history of 
mysticism The practice of meditation, 
espccinlh in its later developments, introduc 
cd orderliness into mysticism it rescued it 
from vagueness by giving it some kind of 
intellectual content. But it could only build 
the road to the land of Truth contemplation 
was needed to carry the traveller to the goal 
The method and the process of the 
contemplation of Truth has never been more 
beautifully described than by Hugh of Sh 
Victor 

Damp ivood he says kindles slovly under 
fire but a ttroo„ breeze ivill fan iC into flame 
with black clouds oE smoke. Little by little the 
smoke IS dissipated as the moisture dries up and 
the blaze spreads Ircely over tho ivhole crackling 
pile till the wood is wholly changed into the 
ukeness of fire Then the crackling cca»es and 
nothing IS to be seen save the vicConous fire 
Z.lowiat m the profound pence of great silence. 
First ore and flame and smoke then fire and 
flame, but smoke no more last of all pure fire 
wiib neither flame nor smoke. As is the damn 
wood so are our carnal hearts. Touch them with 
the spark of tbe fear of God or dinne lore and 
great clouds of enl passions and rebellious desires roll 
np vanls Then the soul grows stronger the flame 
of love burns more hotly and brightly the smoke 
of passion dies down and the purified spmt 
nsc» to the contemplation of Truth Last of all 
Inumpbant contemplatiou fills tbe heart with 
truth we have reached the very source of the 
Sovereign Truth and have been enfolded ther^y 
and neither trouble nor anxiety touch the heart 
more. It has found peace and rest. 

From the Scholastic period onwards, the 
“Truth mystics" of Catholtcism come largely 
from the ranks of the Dominicaa Order, that 
Order which above all others gave itself to 
the pursuit of knowledge and intellectual 
discipline The chief glory of the Order — • 
St. Thomas Aquinas — sought to bring into 
one majestic harmony the whole range of 
Truth, and he devoted himself to this task 
with a passionate ardour that wore out his 
life before its time St. Thomas teaches that 
eveiythiog is intended to reach its own 
perfection. It is the business of man, there- 
fore, to discover what the true end or goal 
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completing tbo tradition winch their fore- 
fathers carncdoii for eo\eril centuries through 
their I’uranas and the chronicles as preserved 
m the M(Viji(i,ri MnM/iIpa It is a humiha 
tion nmiorthy of any civilized nation aud 
more so of tho countrjmen of Kalidasa and 
Kalhain, to read their histones written by 
outsiders who are least htted to undcratand 
aud interpret it. Wo shall always remain 
grateful to Suuths and Rapsons for what 
they have done, but the mistakes which they 
ha\o committed and the mistakes which they 
commit cverydaj amount at times to libels, 
and that is due to that innate and inherent 
disability of an outsider to read tho thoughts 
and actions of a stranger 

To return to the history m the ifatijitsrt 
JfuhLalpa I Lave analysed all the htstonca) 
data in the MulaJalpa tho result of diat 
sludj has become too large to print m any 
periodical I am bringing it out as an indc 
peudent book with annotatious on every 
scctiou wherein I have discussed tho 
ditforcat periods m detail Here I should 
like to mention some of the important new 
matters gleaned from that iustory 

The writer or writers of the Jfu iju*rt 
history had at least three historical mauuala 
before them, tho last of which related very 
fully the Later Guptas just preceding 
Gopalaaud his de&ccndaiit& The book was 
written after the reign of Gopala (772 V D) 
avho IS giaen 27 years and who is described 
as having been a Sudro. It seems to have 
been written m the reign of Dharmapala 
After two centuries and a half, it was trans 
latcd ID Tibetan [about lOCO A DJ The 
Tibetan text is a word for word translation, 
and I have utilized it largely in my edition 
now m the press Ncccssarilj , the historian 
had tho written records of tl e Later Guptas 
aaailablo to him in tho secretariat of tbo 
Palas who succeeded the former The olBcial 
designation of the Later Guptas, our history 
gives, as the Gauda Djnaatij ” Our history 
itself was composed m Bengal by a Beogalt 
author who writes with an mtimato knowledge 
about Bengal and survejs the past from tho 
standpoint of Bengal 

Iho author had a very good historical 
manual for the Imperial Guptas and a very 
full iccord for the whole of India for the 


period of the Thanestan dynasty It 
supplies full details of the war of Ilarsba 
vardhatia against Sasaiika As a system, the 
Buddhist writer has omitted the real naui's 
of the three persecutors of Buddhism— 
Pushyanutra, Mihirakula and Sasanka. He 
has given for Pushyamitra — Gomm, for 
Mihirakula — ‘the Planet' [Oraha), for 
Sasanka — ‘the Moon’ (Soiiui) The last two 
arc practically translations of the actual 
names Thtir histones, however, are 
unimstakabic 

About Sasanka, the new mforuiatiou, 
which had been badly needed is that (i) he 
was a Brabmm and he came to the forefront 
on 'tecouot ol tho extreme weakness among t 
tho Gauda Guptas and consequential oppres 
Sion that resulted in Bengal Harsba 
luvaded Sasanka and a battle was fought 
outside Pundravardhaua lu which Sasanka 
was defeated and he accepted the terms 
imposed by Harshavardliana, not to leave 
Pundravardbaoa for tho rest of his life 
The author notes a great orthodox revival 
in Bengal and Bihar under the leadership of 
Sasanka. He says that private houses were 
constructed with materials from Buddhist 
monasteries and on their rums. 

ClIVKACTLR SlvJTCIirs. 

The Buddhist author or autliors have 
given m tins long history of 1000 slokas 
character sketches of tho Gupta Emperors 
and otlicr kings which we lack in the 
Puranas These character sketches, apart from 
the pecufiar Buddhist view on the ethics of 
warfare, arc sound kbout Simudra Gupta, 
for instance, it is noted that the king was a 
superman , he was ever vigilcnt ho cared 
all for here and nothing for hereifter — he 
indulged in bloody sacrifices’ men and manes, 
pilria, enjoyed all luxuries during his reign 
Vbout Skanda Gupta it is recoided that he 
was the noblest and tho best of the Imperial 
Ouptas, that he realized his duties in au ideal 
way Vbout Buidusara that ho succeeded 
lus father as a minor and had finn judgment 
and also eloquence amongst his accomplish 
ments Vbout Gopala, that he had a sweet 
tongue and patronized both orthodox and 
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Suddhist sections and was a successfal ruler, 
tliat he made pious buildings more for the 
sake of his name 

RErcBOc And Election ofKincs 
IN Bengai- 

Our history describes au interesting fact 
that after Sisauka a republic was tried for a 
short time in Bengal "SS e all know about 
the election of King Gopala, but we know 
now that a few years before Gopala a popular 
Bengali leader, by caste a Sudra was elected 
King and that be ruled successfully for 
17 years His description is amusing, for he 
anticipated modern centuries He was fond 
of controversy, he was a lifelong invalid he 
was very particular about ‘ law and order’ 
he held both Brahmins and Buddhists monks as 
undesirable hypocrites his rule was marked 
with impartiality The election of this king 
as well as of Gopala, both of whom were men 
of character and known ability (Gopala was 
elected at the age of 52), shows that Bengal 
in the eighth century bad freed herself from 
the law of caste and the Vedic theory of 
birth superiority and that Bengal had auti 
ctpated ID 700 \J> Govioda Siogh and Ram 
mohuQ Roy, Dayananda Saraswati and Gandhi 

iDESTincA-noN OF Unices TTF iEp 
Gopta COIAS 

Three Gupta coma which had remained 
hitherto unidentified can now be identified 
with the help of our new history IVe have 
in the Gupta coins a name Diadasaditya It 
was not known who this king was Mr Allan 
in his Cnfalo^He of Qvpia 0)ms has assigned 
a tentative date avowedly in the aboence of 
evidence, which date now proves to be wrong 
Our history gives these names of the Gauda 
Guptas 

Deva [Gupta] 

Chandra [Cbandraditya] 

His son — Dvida«a [aditya] 

Dvadasaditya was the last king of the 
Later or Gauda Guptas and his lime wonld 
be Circa, 710 720 A Chinese pilgrim, 
Hm Lun, who visited Magadha about 700 
A D, found Vdityasena’s (Sun Army’s) temple 
being completed by lus successor Deva 
(vennan), i e Deva Gupta about 700 V D 


We know from the coins of (^andraditya that 
his personal name was Vishnu Gupta 
According to the inscnptious Vishnu Gupta 
was the son of Deva Gupta, and Vishnu 
Gupta’s son was Jivita Gupta, who was 
probably the last king of the dynasty 
Dvadasaditya, who was the son of Chandra- 
ditya [Vishnu Gupta] according to our history, 
was either identical with Jivita Gupta or was 
his brother 

In the imperial series of the Gupta coins 
webave a coin of Piakasadtii/ai^Wl^^^) 
with the symbol name U ( 3 ) This king has 
not been identified so far Our history gives 
the name of the successor of Ivumara Gupta IJ 
as king U C ^ ) V e know from inscriptions 
that Kumara Gupta was succeeded by Budha 
Gupta. U (3) IS, therefore, identical with 
Budha Gupta who seems to have had the 
biruda of Prakasaditya as well as some other 
title or name beginning with U Our 

history notes U as the last king of the Guptas 
whom he calls emperors and says that after 
his reign the famJy broke up and the line of 
the Gauda Guptas arose whom the author 
calls the Seperahst Gaiulas ( ) 

Break vp or the Gupta Emi ire 

Our history shows that the modem his 
tonan s theory on the break up of the Gupta 
Empire which dates it in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta, IS entirely wrong The Manjusri 
history lights up the break up account with 
considerable details According to it, after 
the death of Budha Gupta two kings in the 
Gupta line were crowned, one m JIagadha 
and another in Bengal This led to aa uivas,ina 
of a Sudra called H (Huna) (Tibetan text) 
The H(una) king brought out a Gupta boy 
from prison who had beeu imprisoned by king 
Goparaja, and crowned him at Benares His 
name was Pra(kataditya) Vo know both 
Gopnraja and Prakataditya from inscriptions 
Piakataditja was king of Benares according 
to the Sarnath inscription and was the son 
of BaUditya II It is thus cvideot that the 
Baladitya who was a contemporary of 
Toraniana, Alihirakula and Goparaja was 
Saladitya II and not Baladitya I with whom 
he has been identified by European scholars. 
In fact European scholars lost sight of the 
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distmction between the two Biladitjas In 
the light of our Buddhist history Baladitya 11 
seems to have been identical with Bhanu 
Gupta The H(utia) king died at Benares 
suddenly the same year he crowned Prakata- 
ditya, and his son tlic “PJanet" (Mi}iir=suo) 
succeeded him The Planet was invaded by 
various enemies and was killed Ho was 
extremely wicked 

PllAK\TAlUTYA 

After the death of the Planet Prakataditya 
became the king of Benares and Magadha 
He ruled for about 54 years and like Francis 
Joseph witnessed great vicissitudes and 
change of history In his latter days arose 
iS ifiraeft cif frfsr futarfy fa ^4a 

Vxndhyas under the name Deva Simharaja 
This was evidently the Malava Gupta family 
There ako arose Sasanka lo Bengal Deva 
Simharaja was kill«jd to battle by Rajya 
vardhana Frakatadity a was succeeded by his 
brother V ( ^^5 ), who had a successor for a 
short time aud the familv came to an end 
with the nse of Rajy avardhana. 

Amongst these Later Guptas Ka (Kumara 
Gupta III) 18 deoenbed aa an ludepcndeut 
so\ ereign 

This detailed htstor> fully establishes that 
Skanda Gupta had throughout a victorious 
career and that for 40 to 50 years after him 
the Huns dared not raise their head again 
This IS further borne out by the Chaniha 
qarbha sitiia cited by the Tibetan author 
Boston (14tb century a d) which gives details 
of the war of Skanda Gupta described as 
son of Jlahendrascna, according to \>hich 
Skanda Gupta as a boy defeated the united 
forces of Iho linns, Parthians and Sakas — 
three Kkbs m number — with a gigantic 
hecatomb and after several battles captured 
the barbarian kings and executed them and 
thereafter ruled in peace and prosperity A 
full extract on the subject Ihavcgi\cnm 
my book mentioned abo\ e 

CasTF^ ov IOncs 

Our author, as it to anticipate certain 
ethnological controversies raised by modem 
butonaus, has recorded caates ind origins 
of almost every important dynasty Aditya- 
'■^vardhaua and Ilarsliaiardhana are noted to 


be Vaisbyas The Guptas arc noted to be 
Efhatriyas Tho Valabhi dynasty was fioira 
Ikshvakus [Drona Simba according to ins- 
criptions was installed by the Emperor of the 
whole country which means the Gupta 
Emperor They were first senapalis of the 
Guptas, and they evidently went from Oudh 
under the Guptas J ^yl^hont the slightest evi- 
dence, Vincent 4 Smith and others persisted 
m calling the VaUbhi dynasty Huns Tint 
18 now definitely proved to be false 
The Nagas are called Vaisyas by origin 
The Palos arc called Sudras About the 
family of Harshavardhina, our history say •> 
that they descended from Vishnu Vardhaua. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
Vishnu Vardhaoa Yasodiamiau did not 
belong to Malwa as commonly supposed but 
to Thaneswar For he rcgisfirs in the 
Mandoiaor inscription that he bent his head 
to God Sthanu only, who was the rovil 
deity at Thaneswar Malwa was under bis 
governor according to the inscription 

Facts Bi voiil The Guptis 

It IS notworthv tbit the Sakas are treated 
as Kings of Mid India, which means tint 
the ICushans ore cafied Sskas The Sakas lo^o 
tbcir kiQgdom on account of the Naga Scins 
who arc split up lo the section dealing with 
the history of Gauda is Nagas and Prabha 
Vishnu The Naga Senas are treated as the 
emperors succeeding the bakas and coming 
before the Guptas 

For the history before the Sakas, tlio 
writer has drawn exclusively on his Church 
lustor) Some notable facts arc these 

The Buddha's teachings were reduced 
to writing in the rcigu of King Uday in ( ), 

successor of AjaLasatru Nanda (Mahapadmaj 
Was the Prime Minister of the previous king 
Nanda earned the title of being the lowest 
man ui India in his tune He was a v cry 
callable and able ruler and just m lus 
administration In his later years he sulfered 
great opposition from lus Council of 
Aluii^tcrs Paiuni was a personal friend of 
tlus Nando. Chandra Gupta dud coinpari- 
tivcJy voiHig and was succeeded by hzs minor 
son BinduBoro. The Prime Minister under 
both these reigns was Vishnu Gupta Chanakya 
Ills minietry extended for somt time to the 
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next reign He was very strict and a very 
able administrator, but his -wrath is noted 
and so is recorded his poverty From the 
Saisunaga down the Maurya times, Coancil of 
Alinisters and Chancellors are treated as 
having great powers m the matter of adminis- 
tration, overshadowing those of the kings 

Natmrjuna is placed in the first centuij 
B C —400 years after the Buddhx 

Gre-vter Ivmv 

How great is the value of the history of 
ilanjusn, will be seen fiom one more fact 
■which IS to us of high importance Only the 
other day, Dr Kalidas Nag started bis 
agitation against the neglect of FARTUEr and 
in our study of Indian historv 
At that time, forced by his vigorous agitation 
I looked round, but found no authonl} lu 
Indian literature to connect Greater India 
With the mother country It was onlv the 
study of Samudm Gupta’s luscription -which 
led me to connect the Puranic description 
of the eight dnpas, from Ceylon eastwards, 
with Indian historj In the tram of my 
proposition put forward lu my History of 
India, 150 A D to 3o0 a d, lam gratified 
to find that the Afanjusn author has treated 
the history of Indian Archipelago and Farther 
India as part and parcel of the history of 
India He has given names of the kings of 
the seventh century whom 1 have indentiGed 
The author of the Maujusn history is fully 
supported by another writer of the Pala 
period who flourished about oO years later — 
Sulaimin the Arab Elliot has translated his 
work ID the opening pages of his volume I 
SuKiman has definitely said that he found 


Java and other islands as dependencies of 
India Everybody knows the connection 
between the Pala Empire in the time of Deva 
Pala with the Hindu kingdom of Sumatra, 
fully established by the Nilanda copperplate 
published by Dr Hirananda Sastri The 
^{allJnsrt 21t(laluilpa notes that the Gauda 
dynasty of Bengal ruled up to Burma in the 
reign of Prakataditva It also has given 
names of certain Hmdu artists who went from 
Southern India to the islands aud beautified 
Buddhist monuments and monasteries there 

Artlst>> And Social Leaders 
The book gives at the end a short 
history of religious and political leaders, 
artists and philosophers of art (iconography), 
both Brahmanical and Buddhist Some of 
them were Sudrns The survey covers the 
whole land from the north up to Ceylon aud 
embraces Greater India 

The Book of History in Manjusri is as 
lai^e as consisting of a tliousand slolas 
Half of this will not interest the pre-ent 
day matenvlist reader, for the writer does 
not forgive like the modern historian the 
wtckedDC«s and arbitrannesa in kings Ho 
would have thrown into the waste paper 
basket ail modern histones as so many veiled 
and covert panogyncs on force and fraud 
and virtueless greatnese His outlook is 
different He emphasizes the relentless law 
of morality, the avenging pnnciplo of Kanna 
and he follows the rascailv kings to their 
tortures m hell This, to follow the current 
of the time, I have omitted in my analysis 
Yet the material so curtailed is unexpectedly 
large 
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T here is one thing that strikes the 
student of Chn«tiainty as rather puzz- 
ling The religion preached by 
Christ 13 said to be one of peace and 
joy — peace that paseeth all under«tanding, 
and joy, or bliss, let us call it, that is bom 
of the Spirit. Y ct it is strange to contem- 
plate that in the majority of paintings and 


sculptures in which Christ appear®, whether 
as a child or as a grown op man, be is repre- 
sented -with a «ad and melancholy face, hardly 
consistent with a me sage of peace and bliss 
It 13 au interesting study and one which 
should yield food for thought 

The origin of the traditional face and 
features of Jesu«, as is well known, is hidden 
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in mjstcrj, for there is no historical evi- 
dence as to who t!io first pnintcr or sculptor 
was who gave to the world these conven- 
tional features of Christ, nor is it possible 
to say how they came to be accepted aa his 
A glance, however, at the paintings of 
different periods will reveal the fact that 
these features have not always been the 
same, but that, on the other hand, they 
have gone through a process of evolution 
In fact, m the earlier paintings we find 
them rather coarse and miitiepiriDg, without 
any grace or beaut} whatsoever But very 
soon, ev idcntly, the artist found it necessary 
to add lines and light and shade to bring 
out beauty, softness and refinement Of 
course, tins indicated not merely a better 
technique, but also a clearer comprehension 
of the Message and the ^Icssage Bearer But 
whatever the subject of these paintings, there 
1$ one characteristic common to all, with a few 
exceptions soon to be noted, and that is 
that the face of Christ is alwa }8 full of 
sadness and melancholy too deep for words 
It IS the invariable oxprcasiou in almost 
all these works o' art, and the question 
with which we are faced is this How is 
it that Christian art has failed to give 
expression to the cheerful aspect of Cbnst s 
religion, to the hope and joy that Christ’s 
message gave to the world ’ 

Some, indeed, meet this question by 
arguing that the predominant cliaractenstic 
of this sinless life was compassion for all 
mankind, and that it was but natural 
that this particular note of compassion 
should be found in all Ins portraits But 
that would be an ai^uinent hardly fair to 
the message of the Gospel* for mere 
compassion without the promise of hcavcnl} 
bliss, aiould not give Christ the position 
he occupies now, nor would make Chnstianity 
a complete religious system, for both these 
elements are, fundamental!}, necessary and 
complementary to each other It is true 
tliat the c% cuts of the life of Jesus, wliidi 
form the subjects of these paintings, make 
it almost incMtablo that mchuchol) should 
be the prevailing note, for tlic Crucifixion, 
the Trial, the tragic scene at Gethseraanc, 
cannot but be taken b} artists as wholl} 
sad and melanchol} episode* of that «ancli- 


fied life, unredeemed by an} ra}s of joy 
and hope Yet it has to be pointed out that 
the sad and sorrowing Christ is the conven 
tional t}pc in Christian art, both mediaeval 
and modern, irrespcctiie of the nature of 
the occasion depicted, for subjects like 
the Baptism, the Blessing of the Children, 
the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, etc., 
which, properly inteqireted, should be 
ificmcs of joy, cheerfulness and triumph, 
are found in these paintings to suffer from 
the samo obsession of meJaDchoIy 

This, again, is not all, for even the Child 
in Christian art has not escaped the drcaiy 
touch of this gloom With very notable 
exceptions, again, it is rather distressing to 
find in most of the child Christs an expre- 
ssion nearer sadness than jO}, which latter 
18 sure!} the distinguishing charactcnstic 
of the child all the world over As could 
not but be expected, in most of the«e 
paintings Uie Child is something uuoatural, 
while the Mother, inevitably, shares tins 
burden of sorrow Coming to others, again, 
t c the Angels, Apostles and Saints, who 
figure bO often here, we have the same feeling 
of sadness forcing itself upon u*, for there 
IS hardly a cheerful or smiling face to bo seen 
in these groups 

But, as mentioned above, there are not 
a few notable exceptions wliero some masters 
have set aside this conventional sadness and 
given us representations of Christ more in 
accordance with the spirit of the events 
depicted Such are Leonardo da Vinci’s 

JforfortMfl of ihc Itods Raphael’s Snlll^e 
Malouna Munllo s yAc Ilohj Jtiwii/y, almost 
all of Luinis child Chnsts and other paintings 
like Chri'>t Dtsj)uliiig uiih The Doclofs, 
I'crran 8 Chrtsi Hiking F’lout The Tomb, 
and a few more It must bo admitted 
here that in Raphael’s busUne Zlahmna 
wo have the noblest achiercmcnt of irt, 
for the expression on the faces of Uie 
Mother and the Child here is unequalled 
in the whole world for its punt}, scrcnil} 
and incffible bhss It is really a welcome 
relief to come ujion paintings like tlicsc, for 
they serve to break the monototi} of sulaas 
that meets us m the other paintings 'Ihc^c 
cxeptions, however, are proportionate!} so 
few that one is led to belicvo that in these the 
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artists concerned were gmdcJ more bj their 
own tcrapcraiiicnt«, rather than bj the 
orthodox interpretation of their subjects 
Judging from all this it would not be far 
wrong to say that the shadow of the Cross 
has been upon the whole field of Chnstian art 
and has deprived it of the high privilege of 
revealing the light eternal, serene and joyous 
that aluncs beyoud that shadow 

In acothetics art reveals and expreascs 
bcautj, but in religion it reicals and inter 
prets the spirit This is how it ser\ es rch 
gion, and so while coiisidcrmg how art has 
interpreted Chriatianitj, it should be profitable 
to exaraino how it baa interpreted Hiuduistu 
and Buddhism, the only other loportant 
religious wiuch have stamped their spirit on 
Bucccasuc stages of sculpture aud pamdug 
Buddbiam bears a resemblance to Chns 
tianity m some respects Like the latter it is 
centicd m one person, and, us in the case of 
Chnst, liio ongvn of Iho traditional features 
of the Buddha also is hidden in (n}steiy 
Buddhism, howci or, is usuall) supposed to be 
a jovicss religion, beginning iii pc«stuitsu) aud 
ending m extinction M cro this a true 
estimate of the <>pirit of the Buddha's prcacb> 
ings Me could expect in Buddhistic art nothing 
but gloomy aud cheerlcas presentation of life 
But what wc really find there is something 
iu-.t the rticrse, for o>cr\ where, almost 
without exception, it is the «ccncs of jo>, 
mirth and uiUsic aglou with the beauty of 
cheerful adoratiou and worship, tliat meet us 
in the sculptures and paintings In fact, it 
would be dilbcult to point out aaj number of 
such Works of Buddhistic art as arc pcscnai- 
Stic or {;looni\ in thcic tone To crowu all, 
there shines before us the central figure of 
tho Buddha lu whusc features and lineaments 
wo discover the easy tnuiuph of the oneotal 
artist, who uitha^ubtlc and sure instinct 
bom of a m\=Uc cou ciou'^nees of the true 
meaning of iiiriaua succeeded in inacsting 
licso features with a serene jicacc and bliss 
pas'ing all human comprihcn^ion fhe 
crudest rc|)rc'>iatations of the Buddlia are not 
without Ibii chAractenslic, while the best 
reach an csj rcs^ion cone cy mg that beatitude 
which all the world s a seeking In fact, m 
the prc«cnco of such a imishcd piece of art 
We feel iliat all strugj,!e has here come to aa 


end, that all problems have been solved, that 
all ‘^tho knots of human death and fate” have 
been unravelled, and nothing but peace and 
joy and bliss, the true concomitants of the 
attainment of niriana rcmaiu Indeed, if it 
were necessary to give the he to the 
misinterpretation of Buddhism as a religion 
of pcasimism and of niriaita as cstinctiou, 
the serene features of the Buddha should be 
coough to do it. 

There is, however, an instance of closer 
reacmblancc between the lives of the Buddha 
and the Chnst, and that ts the Temptation to 
which both arc subjected at a critical period 
of their spiritual history and this gives us a 
singularly favourable opportunity of study iiig 
this contrast betivcen the methods of Buddhi- 
stic and Chnstiau art When Jesus i* 
represented at tho moment of his triumph 
over Satan with that memorablo rebuke on 
bis bps die Christian arlut retains the usual 
expression of deep melancholy and only adds 
to it a touch of stcruncss suited to the 
occasion, but bo docs not throw tho happy 
radiance of triumph over his face Very 
dificrcnt, indeed is the method of the Buddhist 
artist, who m the Mali paintings of ^janti 
paints the Buddha in his moment of triumph 
over Man, the ieioptcr, with all tlic. sercuc 
and radiaut beauty of coinjucst over sui ind 
evil desires lu fact, tho only occasions 
when the Buddha is represented with .4U 
expression other than that of joy are thusu 
when be, perplexed with doubts and diOicuI- 
tics, 19 Icav tiig his home in search of Truth, 
and, again, when as a result of his auotcnlie«, 
bo has reduced him-elf to a skeleton -ind 
made himself misenblc But both these 
incidents, it should be borne in mind, belong 
to tho long period of spiritual struggle Mluch 
preceded tho attimiucut of miiani, and so 
the artists were justified in representing 
hwa as they did So true, indeed, is tho 
insight of Uic oriental artist into the 
realities of peace beyond things mundane, 
that even on his deathbed the 1 uli^htcned 
One IS U'Ually depleted as reposing m 
unihstuibcd blias, witliout a iioc of pam 
orscfTuwon Ins face. Truly says Ooetlie, 
“Lber alio Gipfeln ut Uuh ’ kpon all 
ileigbU there u I'eace. 

Here, then, we have a striking msCance 
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of irt revoilmg and interpreting the tnie 
spirit of a religion in an unniiatakablc miniicr 
and there is no reason why the triumph of 
Christ over death and sorrow should not be 
represented in the same unmistakable 
language, for wo certainly want religion not 
merely to remind us of our sorrows and 
sufferings here and hereafter, but to tell us 
also of the hope and joy that are beyond 
them 

In Hinduism, again, we have an inexhaus- 
tible store-house of spiritual truths embodied 
in sculpture and painting, but nowhere do 
we find anj gloomy or cheerless atmosphere 
which does not suit the occasion Thc«c 
representations range from the heights of calm 
serenity to the wildest orgies of grotesque 
imagination, but e\arj where the scene 
matches the idea to be expressed Leaving 
aside the cadless attempts made by die 
emus of Hinduism to give shape to the 
nfiuite and the Ineffable, we can examine 
one particular isstaaco for compansou and 
contrast with Christian art. la the wonder 
ful variety of religious experience cacom 
passed by it, Hinduism has not missed the 
idea of divinity in the child, and so we have 
Yasoda and the child Lnshoa as the exact 
counterparts of the Mother and (be Child 
in Christian art. Yasoda u, of course, Sn 
Krishna’s adoptive mother, but the tender 
yearning that tradition makes her feel for 
him puts tins fact in the background How 
ever, though the theme is the same, a mother 
and a divine Child, the methods of artistic 
treatment of the subject are stnkinglj 
dilferent. As already mentioned, in Christian 
art most of these scenes arc jojle s and the 
sad faces of the mother and the Child are 
full of the most distressing melancholy The 
knowledge that the Mother c\ idcntlv possesses 
of the tragic end of the Child is much too 
apparent in the deep sadness tint clouds her 
features, and, what is woroe and still more 
intolerable, the Child himself secnis to bo 
filled with the same gloomy foreboding 
Hinduism, on the other hand, has given us 
in colour, poetry and music, the joj divine 
that the Mother, "i a»oda, and the Child, Sn 
Krishna, represent "Mauj are tlic paintings 
that depict the Mother and the Child, man} 


tbo lyrics that describe them, and many the 
sougs that smg of tlus eternal theme, but 
nowhere do we hnd any trace of cheer- 
Jessoess or gloom, unlcs®, of course, the 
situation demanded it Indeed the artists 
never fail to delineate the Child or the boy 
Krishna in hjs happiest moods and the 
mother’s face shows nothing but joy and 
pnde There ig, in this sense, no Ifii/fr 
Dolorosa in Hindu ark 

Indeed, a gallery of paintings representmg 
Christ and Christian art is a gloomy pivoe 
to bo 10, for there is so much of sorrow 
and suffering and so little of the joy and 
bliss of beatitude, tliat so far as art is 
concerned, one cannot help charactenring 
Christianity as a cheerless religion, and 
feeling, os has been said above, that the 
shadow of the Cross has been over it too 
much But the triumph of Christ should not 
remain misinterpreted for ever ^ot to 
«peak of sncli scenes as the Baptism, the 
Raiding of Lizirus, the Tnnsftgaratioa, 
the Blessing of Children aod the Itesuxrcctiou, 
whicli should naturally lend tlicuisclvcs to 
treatment lo joyous and ndiant colours, 
there is no reason why Chnst should not bo 
painted with a face full of a screno and 
transceudent joy lu scenes where ho stands 
before the I’llatc, carries the Cross, is 
bleeding from the wounds of the Crown of 
Thorns, or is breathing his last priy er on the 
Cross \ Christ triumphant over sorrow 
and snficriDg, with tint triumph beaming 
through his face and features rc'splendeut 
with joy and love, is certainly i nobler 
sight than a Christ weighed down with his 
burden of sorrow Christnu art has hitherto 
failed to bring out fully this triumphant 
note vnd thus to do justice to the bli'-rful 
beatitude of which Chnst spoke so oftou, 
and it is tunc that tins Mere rectified Indeed, 
why should there not bo a new school of 
painters who would do away with the con- 
ventional misinterpretation of Christs 
character ui art and give tho norJd a Chnst 
smiling tnmpbantly upon tbo Cross with a 
Crown of Thorns on his head, proclaiming 
to all mankind the death of Heath and of alL 
suiTvnng ? 



THE AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT CHICAGO PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS OF 1893 
B> J T SUNDERUXD 


T he unique and imprcasivc “Cenlutj 
of Progress Tiur' lu Chicago, now 
inviting the attention and patronage 
of the world, naturall} calla to mind 
ita remarkable predecessor, the Colnmbiaa 
Exposition of 1893 That Exposition was 
memorable for several reasons, but probably 
for none more justly than on account of its 
great AVorld Parliament of Religions 

I think few persons today realize bow 
great a thing (bat Chicago Religious Parlia* 
meat was, and fewer still how wide reaching 
and important lia\e been the results following 
it It 13 probably not an exaggeration to 
represent it as marking an epoch, if not m 
the rebgious htsiorij, at least in the religious 
PBOORLisS of the world It was sometbiog 
absolutely new, unique, unprecedented , mao* 
kind had never seen anything like it. The 
history of the past had known numberlcsa 
religious gatherings, conferences, councils, 
congresses, parliaments, some of them on a 
large scale, but they all had been limited 
in their fellowship, sectanau in their nature, 
confined to single religions or niagle religious 
denominations Buddhism and Christiaoily 
had had their couaciU called C/zuicrsfl/, but 
they were not universal, they were merely 
BiuWiist councils and Clmshan councils 
kt last something larger and better had 
come, — something not sectarian, somelhio<r 
not limited, sometliing really univeroal 
In that great Chicago Parliamvot, for 
absolutely the first time m human histoiy, 
eminent representatives of all ike impottant 
rclifjioits failhs of 7naiil ind came together in a 
great world assemblage, and what was more, 
came m the spirit of eqitahtij nod >nufua{ 
respect , came not to antagonize or cnticixe but 
to fellowship came not even for debate, but 
for thoughtful and brotherly conference over 
the great world wide problems and interests 
.of religion, each to present for the cooaidera- 
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lion of the rest and of the world, an afilrnia- 
tive atatemcnt, a constructive lotcrprctatioa of 
the central truths, principles, aims and ideals 
of the faith which he represented, as under 
stood not by its enemies but by it® friends, 
by those who believe in it, love itanJ worship 
at its attars 

The parliament continued three weeks, 
bolding dad) sessions in two great halls near 
each other, which were crowded to their 
utmost capacity To the tens of thousands 
of people who attended the various sessions 
the ndvcssca heard were such n surprise as 
they bad never known Most of the attcii 
dants, of course, were Christians, who had all 
tbeir lives beeu taught to believe that there 
IS one true God, our own, and that all others 
arc false that there is one true revelation 
of God, our Bible, and that all other sacred 
books are from men or the devil , that there 
IS only one true religion, our own , and that 
if the adherents of other faiths are to bo 
saved from eternal perdition, they must give 
up tbcix religion and accept our Christianity 
Judge of the surprise which men and women 
accustomed to this way of thinking ex 
pcncnccd when tliey met in tliat Parliament 
men as devout and full of the spirit of 
worship as auy Christians, and yet who were 
not Christians, but Hindus, or Muhammadans 
or Par^ees , when they heard m that Parha 
ment, rcpreaentativ es of the great non Chris- 
tian faiths of the world setting forth ethical 
and spiritual truths, precepts and ideals, 
many of which were as pure, as high and as 
uplifting as our own For the first time in 
their lives they learned the meaning of the 
New Testament teaching, “God hath not left 
himself without witness in any land " For 
the first time they got a vision of a God not 
hmvted to Christians, or Christians and Jews , 
of worship confined to no religious name , 
of inspiration as wide as humanity , of 
revelation as large as all truth 
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riio total number of persons who heard 
tJjcsD better Views of religion at the Chicigo 
Parliament was \cry large What was stiil 
more important, all tho principal addresses 
wero printed in full in tho great Chicago 
duhcH, and in many papers of other cities, 
thus reaching some millions of readers 
liually, when Uie Parliament was over, care 
fill reports of all were published in two great 
\ oluines winch soon made their way into 
nearly all the principal libraries of the world 
* * * 

Certain unportant results have come from 
tliat remarkable Parliament 

Since that time and largely in cousc 
qucnco of the new interest created there in 
tho non Christian faiths of mankind, we have 
seen a great enlargement and enrichment of 
religious literature in those fields A laige 
number of books on tho comparative study 
of religions and on all the great religions of the 
world, and many of them tho very best wo 
possess, havo been wntten during these thirty 
years since tho Parliament, not only in Vmcnca 
but 10 Great Britain, on the Coiitincot of 
Europe and in the Orient. 

Another result of the Parliament scarcely 
less important has been the establishment of 
chairs of Comparative Religion or for die 
study of Oriental and other non Ohnstian 
haiths, in great numbers of universities and 
Theological schools in America and otlicr 
Clinstian lands Before the Parliament 
there were very few such chairs now 
they arc found in nearly all higher institutions 
of learning that make any claim to broad 
scholarship. 

The effect of tho Parliament appears 
also in connection with Christian missions 
Since Chicago it has been impossible for in 
telligent men to take tho narrow and bigoted 
view of the non Christian religions and 
peoples of tho world that was almost 
universal before that illuminating gathering 
If the work of Christian missions, particularly 
in the Orient, is slowlj but steadily grow 
ing broader more reasonable and more 
useful, and if tho spirit of those missions 
18 becoming more sy mpathetic toward what 
la good in other faiths, to tho Chicago 
Parliament must be given much of the 
credit 


btiJl one more very interesting and lery 
important result followed the great Chicago 
Parliament, which is probably less knoivn 
to Uio world lhau any otlier It is to this 
diat I wish to call particular attention 
Indeed, it IS primarily to tell the storj of* 
tins that the present article has been written 
It was impossible that a gathering so 
notable as thn Chicago Parliament should 
pass away without being followed by 
cllorts, later, to perpetuate or reproduce it. 
Tho memory of such a congress could not 
fail to suggest the holding of other con 
grosses of like character to carry forward 
still further the good work which it had 
begun Exactly that was what happened 
There has been held no other single great 
Parliament ou a world scale, but there has 
been a considerable number of smaller ones 
baviog esscutially the same object in view 
Tho most importaut of these havo been six 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
held between the ^cars 1900 and 1913 in 
London (Pngland), Amsterdam (Holland), 
Geneva (Switrcrland), Boston (United States), 
Bcrlio (Germany), aud Pans (Franco), under 
die auspices of an organuation called the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
However, witn all their excellence and 
all dicir success, these congresses had the 
limitation of all being coafiued to the 
Occident. To bo sure their doors were 
opened toward the Orient, and no session 
was held without at least a few represeut 
alivco of Oriental and non Christian faiths 
being present But die distance from tho 
Orient was too great to allow this repre- 
sentation to bo adcq late Hence, as time 
went ou, the question arose and grew 
persistent Why should wo not carry the 
Congresses to tho Orient ? 

By the years 1912 and 1913 tho bold 
determination was reached to organize 
without delay, not a single internatioual 
liberal congres'* lu die Last, but a chain 
of such Congresses bcgiiiuing in Europe 
and extending through Asia Planning was 
begun at once for carry mg tho idea into 
ilTcct. After much dchbcration tho decision 
was reached that tho congresses coustitut 
mg this chain sliould bo eleven m number,— 
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one n Amcnca, two tn Europe, one iQ the 
\ear Fast md seven in the Orient. Those 
in Imenca, Europe and the Near East 
were placed in charge of Rev Charles 
AV’' AVendto of Boston, who was commi- 
ssioaed to make full plans and artange- 
I monta for the same. Thoae* in tho Orient 
were assigned to me, with the request that 
I go to India, Ceylon, China and Japan 
and make all necessary preparations for 
congresses to be held there It was hoped 
that all the preliminary amngements, both 
m tho West and m tho East, would bo 
completed by the autumn of 1014, tho date 
set for the congresses to begin 

The general scheme to be earned ont was 
tho following A small company of men of 
eminence, representing all forms of liberal, 
religion, that is, representing all denomina 
Ivons or groups of people in 8)mpathywilh 
the Chicago parliament idea ( tlodanaos, 
UDiverealists, Liberal Jews, Quakers, Liberal 
Orthodox and others ), was to be enlisted 
inNcw'kork or Boston for the whole chain 
of congresses— >for the whole tour from 
Amenca to Japan Theao pilgnm mts^iooers 
were to hold an Initiatorj Congress in the 
Amencaa City from which they started, 
after which they were to go to London, 
where a Second Congress would be held and 
where their numher would be increased 
by the addition of several other religious 
leaders of distinction The augmented 
company would then proceed to Budapest 
for a Third Congress, and to Constantinople 
or Cairo for a Fourth, ^wbich would be held 
under mainly Sluhammadan auspices * Ifter 

the last named Congress was over (probably 
in December ) the missioners were to go 
on to India, Ceylon, China and Japan, to 
hold the congresses there 

As has been said, my re ponsibihty was 
only for the Asiatic congresses The seven 
I arranged for were one m Tokyo, the 
capital of Japan, and the largest city in the 
East , one in Shanghai, the commercial 
emporium of China, and for our purpose 
the most important city in that great 


Wendte had been assured o( bearty 
Munammadan interest and co-operat oa in thu 


Republic , one in Colombo, the largest city 
in Ceylon, and four in India, to wit one 
ID Madms, tlie principal city of the South, 
one in Bombay, tho commercial metropolis 
of the West, one in Lahore, the most 
important centre in the N^orth, and one lu 
Calcutta, the great citv of the East, and 
until lately the Imperial capital 

« « « 

( Before proceeding further with my 
stor^,Ict uic express to my readers regret 
at being compelled to make so much use of 
the personal pronoun, “I" , but the nature of 
iny task is such that I see no way to avoid it.] 
» • • 

In going to the Oiient for the discharge 
of m} duties I did not take the route through 
Europe and the Vear East which was marked 
out for the pilgrims Instead, I sailed from 
San brancisco to Japan, and began m> work 
m Tok)o, where I spent six weeks 

Of course, I knew that if a Congress was 
to bo bcld, and if it was to be successful, 
men of character and intlucnce must be 

interested m it. And wh) should not men 
of iniluence, why should not tho best men 
and the leading men of the city and land, 
become interested in it if they knew the 
breadth of its spint and the nobleness of its 
aims’ 

Through leltera of introduction and the 
influence of fnends living in Tokyo, I was 
able to arrange for an early interview with 
Baron Sakatana, the mayor of the city, who 
received me most courteously, and when ha 
fully understood the nature of my mission 
expressed distinct sympathy with it and 
offered to give me assutance 

Au interview of much importance was 
obtained with Count Okuma, who had been 
Premier of Japan and who later was made 
Premier again Count Okuma received the 
congress idea warmly and made many 
inquiries about the Chicago Parliament, about 
the International Congresses which have been 
held since, about the men who had conceived 
the idea of the Oriental Congresses, and 
especially about the men likely to come from 
the to speak and to bnog from the 

West to tlic East the message of religious 
brotherhood So impressed was this 
distinguished statesman with the greatness 
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and nobleness of the tliouglit that had given 
birth to the congress plans, that ho insisted 
on prolonging onr interview from twent} to 
fift^ minutes that ho might learn nil about 
what had been done, and what wo desired to 
haao done mJapm, and avhen we separated 
it was with a strong expression of desire on 
his part that arrangements might be made for 
a Congress in loUyo, and with ns&urances 
tiiat he himself would gladly render any 
assistance m his power 

An interview of even greater importance 
was obtained with Baron bbibusawa Baron 
Shibusawa was often spoken of as the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan lie was at the 
head of more large business enterprises than 
perhaps anj other man in the Umpire He 
avas also a distinguished philanthropist. The 
Women’s University of Tokyo, which had 
excellent buddings and grounds and 1,500 
student^, was haancially largely his creation 
Several of the best charitable institutions of 
tbo city were also due to him At one time 
bo was a member of the Imperial Cabinet. 

Ho was even more deeply interested lu 
the Congresses than Count Okuma had been 
He inquired minutely regarding the principles 
upon which they were based, the aims mey 
bad in view, what they had accomplished in 
the West and what they hoped to accomplish 
in the Orient. Desiring not to consume too 
much of the tunc of a man in his position, 
twice I arose to take my leave, but twice be 
detained me, saying ‘ Don’t go , I want to 
hear more , 1 am greatly interested , such 
congresses as } on propose cannot fail to do 
great good in Japan and in other countries 
of the East. I want to learn all about your 
plans, and especially in what ways I can 
render aid” When I left at the end of an 
hour he said ‘ This is not all 1 would 
like in a few days, if you arc mlling, to 
arrange a dinner for you in my home, at 
which y ou may meet a number of invited 
guests, men of distinction and influence, 
whom 1 would like to interest m your 
mission ” Of course, I gladly consented 
On the day appointed he camo in his 
automobile and took me to his palatial 
residence where I met at dinner a dozen 
gentlemen of influence, leaders in education, 
in business, and in public affairs When the 


dinner was o%cr Baron Shibusawa said to me, 
*‘Now wll you bo good enough to tell the«e 
gentlemen the story of the Congresses as you 
told It to mo ? ’ I did so. An hour and a 
half was spent in discussing the subject, and 
at the close nil agreed upon the desirability 
of having a congress m Tokyo, and all 
pledged their hearty co-operation in bringing 
it about. 

Furthermore, all agreed that the plan 
which would ensure to the Tokyo Congrcas 
the p^eatest possible success, would be to 
have it held under the auspices of a very 
influential organization in the city (of which 
they were all members) known as the 
“Association Concordia.” Accordingly, 
arrangements were made for me to present 
the subject to that Association, which, after 
full consideration and discussion, voted 
unanimously to mvito the holding of one of 
the Oriental Congresses in Tokyo, the Con 
gress to be the guest of the Association 
O>ncordia, and the Association to bo the 
host, making all local arraugemonts and 
meeting all local expenses 

It will be seen more clearly how fortunate 
we were in being able to make tins plan for 
the Tokyo Coogress, if I tell a little about 
the Association Concordia The Association’s 
name revealed its character It was an 
association which existed for the distinct 
object of promoting concord, friendship, 
brofherhood, international, inter-racial and 
loter-rcligious It consisted of about a 
hundred men, as eminent as there were m the 
nation, cabinet ministers, members of both 
houses of the Inipcnal Parliament, 
government high ofScnls of various kinds, 
generals in the army, high officers in the 
navy, presidents and professors in univcraities 
and college , literary men, editors of the most 
important papers and men eminent in connec- 
tion With the diflercnt religions of Japan, 
Christian and other 

The arrangeinents which I was able to 
make for the Congress in Shanghai, China, 
were hardly less favounblo than those in 
Tokyo 

1 or twenty years or so there had existed 
m Shanghai an institution called the Inter- 
national Institute of China. Its objects were 
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almost identical with tliosc of the Association 
Concordia m Inpan, namcl}, the promotion 
of ncijunintancc and fraternal relations 
between all classes of the people in China, 
and also between China and foreign nitioiia 
Its organuer, director and head was the 
Rev Gilbert Reid, a very able and broad 
minded American Pre3b>tcnau mieaionory 
Dr Reid had been m China nearly thirty 
jears At first ho worked on the »amc 
general religious lines as other missionaries 
But after a few j cars ho became convinced 
that a kind of work much broader m its 
character was greatly needed — a avotk educa 
tiODol rather than propagandist, moresjm 
pathetic than ordinary Christian missions arc 
toward the non Christian religions of tlio 
country, more appreciative of the civilmtion 
and the native inatitutious of China, and 
helpful to the Chiocso people in new and 
wider ways To promote such a work be 
organised the International Institute of 
China 

I was invited to delta er a senes of 
lectures before this Institute, aud in 
connection with the same to present the 
subject of the religious congresses — those 
that had been held in the \Vcst and the 
results that had come from them, aud the 
plan to bold a senes of simJar congresses 
in the Orient I gaac the lectures, and 
submitted to my audiences and to Dr Reid 
the question, “Shall a congxcae be held lo 
Shanghai?” After the matter had been fully 
considered, an emphatic answer was given 
m the affirmatia e 

Probably I ought to add that the Institute 
had connected with it many men of dcstmctioo 
— ChincaO high oflieials, like Wa Ting 
fang, who served two terms as Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and Chinese 
scholars of note leaders and men of lofluence 
in connection with each of the principal 
native religious faiths of Chma, including 
the Taoist Pope , a few Chrutiau missionaries 
of the broadest type, including Dr Timothy 
Richard and Dr W A P Martin, who, with 
Dr Reid, were probably the best known and 
most honoured missionaries in China , and 
other foreigners of influence residing m the 
country Por such a body of men to invite 
the holding of one of the Congresses m 


Shanghai, under their auspices, was most 
gratifying No more satisfactory arrangement 
could ba%6 been desired 

0 * * r 

The Congress planned to be held m 
Colombo, the chief city of Ceylon, was to 
be briefer and simpler than any of the others , 
yet it proiniacd to bo of much intcrcat. It 
was to bo held at the Ananda (Buddhist) 
College, and mainly under Buddhist auspices 
« « « * 

The four congresses arranged to be held 
in India all promised to be large and of 
great importance 

There is m Indui a non sccLanan religious 
organization called the All-India Theistic 
Conference, which holds its annual meeting 
each year during Christmas week, in somo 
large city When 1 lauded at Calcutta I 
was met at the wharf by a company of 
gentlciacu who had como to convey to me 
an invitation from that Confcrcoco to serve 
as lt^ President dunog its coming annual 
session a month or so later, and to urge 
upon me an acceptance of the mutation on 
the ground that by so doing 1 would bo able 
to meet in a most favourable way leading 
tbeists and others from all over India and 
plan with them the Religious Coogrcsscs 
which I wished to organize I accepted the 
iDVitatioo, and found that the position of 
presiding officer of that important national 
gathering afforded me exactly the opportunity 
which I desired for inaugurating the Congress 
moicmcnt in all parts of the land 

Before the Conference adjourned we had 
decided upon the number of congresses, their 
general character, and the cities m which 
it seemed desirable that they should be held , 
we had also appointed committees of arrange- 
ment — a general committee for all India, and 
strong local committees to havo charge of 
each individual congress 

The mouth following the xkll India 
Tbeistio Conference I devoted, as I had 
done the month preceding it, to giving public 
addresses and to pnvately interviewing 
prominent men m various Indian cities, 
111 the interest of the Congress Movement 
Before I left the country I had the great 
satisfaction of seeing the movement well 
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under wiy m ali sections of India with 
ciicoungujff prospects of final success 

riio rdigious body in India that was 
most mrnily in sympathy with the congresses 
and which promised to do most for them, 
was of course the Brahmo Samaj 

Important co operation was also pledged 
by prominent leaders of the Arj x Samaj, a 
progrcssiio and growing thcistic body in the 
North west , by leaders of the Sikhs, a 
thcistic church or nation numbering four 
or five millions also in the North-west , by 
leaders among the Parsecs, a small but 
enlightened, prosperous and influential reli- 
gious body, essentially theistic in faith, in 
Bombay and other places on the west cost , 
by the Thcoaophists, who ha\ o a considerable 
number of societies in India , and by liberal 
Hindus and liberal Muhammadans in all parts 
of the land Among all these supporters of 
the congress, the Baja of Pitbapuram who was 
so much interested lo the moTcment that bo 
promised bimsclf alone to bear the wh'ile 
expense of the congress in Madras, and the 
Gaekwar of Barooa pledged hearty co opera 
tion in every way in his powers including the 
service of presiding at the Congress of 
Bombay 

Of course, I took pains everywhere alike 
in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan, to have it 
clearly understood that all the Congresses were 
to be wholly unsectsnan Not only were they 
not to represent any Chnstian sect or 
denomination, except as they represented all 
Christians of every denomination who were 
willing to take their stand on the broad 
platform of ethical and spiritual theism, but 
also they were not to represent Christianity 
in any sense lu which they did not represent 
all the great histone non Christian theistic 
faiths. 

Believing that there is one God over all 
the world, and that all religions cootaio 
truths that are of vital and permanent im- 
portance to men, representatives of all faiths 
were invited to come together to confer with 
one another as brothers, on the broad basts 
of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
universal Brotherhood of Man. 

Tho objects winch the congresses hoped to 
accomplish were primarily three 

One was the promotion of better acqua- 


intance between 'the various religions of the 
world Such better acquaintance n greatly 
needed. The dificrent religions hold tlicm- 
sclvcs aloof from one another far too much 
Thus they fail to understand one another, and 
as a result, alienations, jealousies and 
aiitagoaisms easily arise Belter acquaintance 
would do much to remove these jealousies and 
antagonisms, and to create a feeling of fnend- 
ship and brotherhood 

Second, the Congresses were designed to 
stand for tho universal elements in all the 
religions, and to put supreme emphasis upon 
these m all that was said and done This 
would help the different religions to sec how 
much they have in common 

Third, and most important of all, the 
Congresses would endeavour to create m all 
the religions a couviction that they have a great 
work to do togctlier for tho moral uplut of 
the world Beljgion ought to be the world’s 
greatest power for the moral regeneration of 
men and society It would be, if all religious 
faiths would subordinate the local, the 
peculiar, the relatively unimportant elements 
which separate them, and place their emphasis 
upon the great moral and spiritual elements 
which they possess in common and in which 
their real life consists If all the great 
religions of mankind would do this — would 
overlook their minor ditfcrcnccs, rise above 
their enmities aod unite their efforts for the 
one supreme end of curing the world’s evils, 
and lifting the nations up to righteousness, 
justice, brctherliood and peace, nothing could 
withstand them Wars would cease , enme 
would well nigh disappear , pnsons would 
become mainly things of the past , the dark 
streams of suffering and sorrow which now 
flow over all lands would for tho most part 
be dried up, and the earth would become a 
very real heaven 

Why should not tho religions of the world 
lay aside their antagonisms and unite in this 
their supreme mission ? It was with the hope 
of doing something to effect this most 
desirable consummation, that tho Congresses 
were planned 

AVero tho congresses held? Alvs, no 1 
Why not? Tho question hardly needs an 
answer In July, three months after my 
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return from the East and four montlis before 
tho Congress speakers were to alatt from 
Kew York on there journej, tlic great war 
broke out. Every nation interested m the 
congresses was soon uiitncrscd in the terrible 
struggle As a rcsnlt, o£ course, all plan;, had 
to be postponed until tlie war was over 
At tJic end of a j car, and again at the end 
of two years, the committees of management 
lu Japan, China, Cejlon and India, all sent us 
word that they were holding on, and hoped 
still to carry out their plans when peace 
should amvc Cut the couflict continued so 
long, and so seriously disturbed the afiaira 
of the entire world, that the whole project of 
the Congresses had at last to bo abandoned 


Will the project bo revived ^ Why not ? 
Is it possible for the Imroan mind to conceive 
of an} thing better calculated to heal the 
long lasting wounds of the Great M ar, and to 
lift the nations out of the divisions, the hales 
and the antagonisms that th« awful struggle 
created, than Inter national. Inter racial. 
Inter sectarian. Inter religious Confcrcnceo, 
CouBCila, Congresses, I’arliameuts, like the 
great histone Parliament m Chicago, like the 
Cougresaes held in kmenca and Europe from 
1900 to 1913, like this chain of Congresses 
planned to circle the world with the purpose 
of winning its religions, races and peoples to a 
common brotherhood ^ 


THE NAZI MENACE TO GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 

By J hL KUM VRAPPA, UwV , ru i> 


G ERUk^iY'S political turmoil is 
strikingly redeeted m her uoirer 
sitics and in the attitude of her 
students. With the advent of 
Nazidom, the German universities have really 
become the must proliGc incubators of chau 
viaisUe nationalism The revolutionary 
fervour of the German youth is growing so 
rapidly that many of the distinguished profes 
sors at the universities are most anoous about 
the future of German scholarship and its 
scientihc spirit. Though they declare that 
there has been ao senoua decline in the 
accomplishments of German scholars, yet 
they view with deep concern the lotcosifica 
tion of political party feeling among the 
students and the frequent recurrence of 
outbreaks against university authority and 
distjipline which hitherto had been je^ously 
guarded Further they seem al«o to be 
much disturbed over the uncalled for repres 
sive measures that are being adopted by the 
Aazi government to discourage liberalism 
and freedom of thoughL Germany has long 
been known as a land of professors and as 
a country that has produced prodigious moan 


ments of scholarship and men with great 
erudition But now the German university, 
the centre of huttur, i» no longer the centre of 
peaceful research and setenuBe schoKtahip 
It has, on the other hand, become the focus 
of intense social and political nnrest 

Httler Inspires Students 
The total number of students in the 
German uaivereities and higher technical 
schools amounts to 140,000 While there is 
a slight fall in the enrolment of students in 
the technical schools, the enrolment in the 
universities has been steadily nsiofr In 
191i there were 116 university students 
per 100,000 of the population , m 1930 
however, the ratio almost doubled Hence 
ID Germany a larger proportion of the popu 
lation is made up of university men than 
ID most other countnes This situation also 
has created a serious problem, — the problem 
of the educated unemployed It is esti 
mated that there are 330,000 positions in 
Germany for which academic training is 
reijuited, of which 10,000 are available yearly 
But the universities of Germany turn out 
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about 30^000 graduates every year Wo 
may, therefore, conclude that t>Y 0 -third 8 of 
all who leave tho universities have little hope 
of securing positions This surplus of 
university men is piling up every year, 
and it presents a social and economic, and 
possibly a politic il problem, of a vciy grave 
nature bince the German university aims 
chiefly to tram productive scholars, most of 
’'tlie students are trained to bo independent 
in their thinking, and consequently the German 
student dnda it difficult to make compro- 
mises which naturally results in an utter 
lack of political efficiency and co operation 
Apart from their university work, the 
chief interest of the German jouth of 
today IS in politics It is reported that 
nearly 75 to 80 per cent of the present 
university students in Germany arc anti- 
capitalistio in their outlook Thongb they 
feel that the present capitalistic system is 
a huge failure and must be changed without 
much delay, yet the majority of them, 
strange as it ma> seem, are not Communists 
Hitler has, no doubt, stirred their loiaguiatioo 
and fired their enthusiasm Many of them 
are looking to him not only to save their 
country but also to bring about such changes 
in its administration as would improve 
tbcir economic conditions Tlicir udmira 
tion for Hitler is partly spontaneous and 
partly inspired But tlie disturbances 
that arc continually breaking out in the 
universities are supposed to bo laigcly 
duo to tho leadership of Hitler’s political 
lieutenants Students tho world over aro 
only too anxious to be entrusted with the 
task of creating a new social order And 
the German students oro no exception io this 
rule. They too arc quite ready to accept the 
commission to create a new civ lO cohesion, •» 
new uatiouaUsm Thc> feel jiroud to think 
that they are co-workers with tho political 
leaders in tho great struggle to bring about 
tho economic and political redemption of 
their fatherland And it is to their high and 
noble idealism tliat Hitler strives to appeal 
in order to win their co operation m carrying 
out his pnjgninme Students enjoy the 
inditmt method of extending German Kitlhir 
and the quasi militarj system, — tho uniform**, 
tho dtsciplinc and the fervid rhetoric of their 


Nazi leaders But it is stilJ a question whether 
Hitler will be able to satisfj the student^ 
who arc being brought up in an atmosphere 
of revolt, — in their expectations citlier as to 
their careers or as to their political ideals 

Hioh-uvnueo Method's ot Students 

Tho high handed methods which Hitler 
encourages, or at least condones, are 
sometimes tragic in their results, and his 
tremendous influence over tho student popu- 
lation has dealt a serious blow to academic 
freedom No professor or lecturer is quite 
sure that some day he may not be the victim 
of tlie attacks of students When a new man 
18 appointed to a university faculty, the 
student corporations study very carefully his 
previous record and try to find out if he is 
really a seboiai in his subject, whether he has 
any lcamug^ towards the internationalist 
point of view, what his attitude is towards 
pacifism, above all, if he is a Jew If 
tiio results of their lovcstigatioa are not 
satisfactory, they launch a campaigu agamst 
him, and all kinds of disturbances break out 
tn tbo class room Sometinios students go 
oven to the extent, as in tho case of 
Prof. Cohn of Breslau, of using tear gas vud 
stink bomb« In this mauucr a number of 
men have already been driven out of the 
German universities, — as was Cohn, — by tho 
activities of tho students 

Tbo now method of putting on “enforced 
leave” not only new but even old and tried 
faculty members, who have been unfortunate 
enough to incur studeufs' displeasure, is 
ono of the most active svmjitoms of the 
revolutionary spirit of the German youth, 
aroused by tlie Nasi leaders Most of the 
deposed professors seem to accept their fatu 
witli tho same stoicism with winch tho rest 
of Germany is becoming reconciled to tho 
Nazi rule Only one prominent educationist 
has thus far stood up to protest against such 
usurpation of nuthonty over tUo universities 
and the 'suppression of academic freedom by 
the atudent corporations and Nazi auUiontics 
It is Prof Lduard Spiangcr, the famous 
pedagogue and philosopher of Berlin, irho 
resigned Ins profcEsorohip as a jirotcst against 
the present tendencies which threaten to 
leave the uuiv crsilics at the mercy of tho 
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unruly and irresponsible student groups In 
defence of the step he took, Prof Spraoger 
issued a most striking statement of which 
the following IS a part 

“The widespread rejoicing over the 
rebirth of Germany — nowhere did it provoke 
such genuine and intense joy as among 
the German univcroities— is alreadv being 
obscured by a deep and menacing shadow 
Vside from the revolutionary transformation 
of their fundamental charter, whose irophca 
tions cannot yet be survej ed, it is already 
plain that every teacher finds himaelf 
'•ompelled to gi'.c searching thought to hi« 
relations to the new academic youth On 
them not only doe^ hu spiritual life now 
depend, but also the genuineness of his 
teaching It gneves me to behold bow the 
student corporations, to which responsible 
rights have just been accorded, are assuming 
an attitude toward profe sora that oddly 
enough teoalU that of a Mctteroich towards 
students and professors I am deeply 
concerned lor the principle of authontativo 
leadership, whose ethics I keenly esteem, 
when it becomes manifest that neither the 
rector nor the Prussian ministct is able to 
demand the removal of a proclamation from 
a bullcttn board that all fair minded persons 
Will admit was destined to give grave offence 
[The reference is to a proclamation by 
students at the University of Berlin, con- 
dcmning all literature put out by the Jews ) 
This with certain bappeoiogs at other 
Prussiaa universities lias aroused within me 
the feeling that I am no longer competent 
to find the approach to the new generation ” 
Prof bpraiiger'a resignation is the out 
Vuniiing episode of t’ne present university 
upheaval uad<.c the Jiazi leadership 

It certainly seems strange that Prof 
Springer who, more than any other German 
scholar, has devoted himself to cxplonog the 
psychology of youth, should now confess that 
ho IS unable to find the approach to the new 
student generation The student leaders of 
the newly created student corporations called 
n press conference in Berlin the same day 
Prof Springer’s resignation was announced, 
at which they proclaimed that the student 
corporations had jUst come into being, that 
they foiccoat an active “politicalization of the 
20-4 


lo3 

un German spirit ’ and that they demand the 
abdication of liberal professors md the 
inst^latiOQ of only such men as could be 
regarded as “truly German” in respect to 
their intellectual orientation and scientific 
equipment. Student corporations are uow 
quite active in the ditferent university centres 
and they are doing everything they can to 
epread the “Mew Spirit ’ Recently fifteen 
young Nazis in uniform entered the State 
Vet School VQ Berlin when an csamination 
was in progress, seized the four professors 
who were in charge, carried them out into 
the street, then returned and nailed up the 
doors of their studios After this episode 
the Nazi flag was hoisted on the Art School 
The press bureau of the National Socialist 
Association issued an oificial statement on the 
occurrence and charged the four professors 
with bolding Marxist Communist views 

Stupevt? invape Libraries 

Vbout the end of hst Apnl the s uJents of 
Breslau University, a detachment of Nazi 
^torm Troops, invaded bookshops in Breslau 
and demanded the withdrawal from sale and 
exhibition of works by Arnold and Stephen 
Zweig, Jacob Wassermann, Tnomas and 
Hemnch Alanu, aud also German editions of 
Eoiile Zola’s works About tho same time 
the univeraity and public hbrarica of Kiel 
were puiged of ‘'muck and smut” literature 
and “saucy” peiiodicals by a revolutionary 
students' committee from Kiel University 
which hag decreed a crusade ou printed 
matter which 13 “un German” in spirit 
Sctenlific and other publications by tho 
“no German’ member^ of the faculty were 
alao conhscated The students, ol course, 
declare that their strictures are directed 
solcy against such membera of the faculty 
as do not enjoy tho confidence of tho student 
body and who are therefore 'undeserving of 
participation m tho regeneration of German 
universities. ” 

The cruoade of German student-hood or 
corporations against the un German «pirit 
in literature and in the classroom became 
even more severe from the beginning of last 
NCay m all the German univerbity centres. 
In Berlin it opened with a formal attack on 
Dr. Magnus llirschfeld’a “Institute for 
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Sexual Sticnco”, wlucU lias loufj been a 
place of interest for research scliolarij Hie 
signal fertile raid Mas a sbnll Iriiinpct blast, 
and as soon as the signal was giacn about 
eighty students rushed up the premises and 
in less than an hour gathered up about half 
a ton of books, pamphltU, photographs, charts 
and lantern slides 'Iheso they earned 
iway to the students’ social centre to bo 
sorted out by medical experts The scientific 
part of the materials thus collected are 
preserved for logiUtnat** use and the iin 
German part is consigned to the Nazi fires 
which from tune to time light up the 
university campus 

la it surprising tlien if tlio rectors and 
profossora are anxious about the futun of 
German scholaralup and scieutific research * 
They never know when an outbreak roaj 
occur , the protection of a professor, who h 
the victim of the students’ attack is sometimes 
beyond tho power of the univeisit) auUionlic®, 
and the di cessions with students on such 
occaatons aro often huRnliating Quito apart 
from tho constiaiut that is caused b> tb^ 
continued fear of student demonstra 
tions, thero is the crampiug cOect upon 
academic life of tho fceluig that the uuiver- 
sitics have been forced to work for an 
intcase form of natiooaluui Nevertheless, 
it must be mentioned that la spite of the 
many adverse conditions, research la being 
pursued as devoutly and possibly as effee 
lively as ever Some of the professors feel 
cODstraiucd, some humiliated, some alarmed 
but, it must be said to their credit, they 
have not relaxed so far ihcir high standards 
of research and intellectual life But oua 
wouders if it would bo possible for (hem 
to maiataiQ such standaids much longer if 
tho Nazi spirit contiiiucs to donimato the 
universities 

feoMP Pnom t MS OP Gi an v\ Sciior mimiip 
lu spite of tho permanent feverish spint 
among tho students of Germany, magnificent 
work 18 being done, especially in the fields 
of pure and applied science Such an 
organization as tho Kaiser Wjlhclm Gcscll 
Bcnaft, which supports a group of research 
Jaboratoncs in various pjrts of Oermany 
and which draws somo of its funds from 


pnv ito individuals, is feeling the pinch of 
hard limes , all the “ame, its work is being 
earned on with the usual cuthusiasm It is 
prob ibly tho greatest single agency for the 
advancement of pure scicuco in the world 
And Dalilcm, the little suburb of Bcrlia, 
where most of its 1 iboratoncs arc assembled, 
18 outwardly untroubled by the storm of 
nationalism ivhicli is sweeping over the 
comitty Hence at least in their research 
work they ire not worried by the demand 
for practical results and by the necessity of 
teaching large uumbers of students 

However, 0110 wonders if the German 
system of highly specialized instruction is 
tho one best suited to produce individual 
happiness and national cfijcicuc^ tt the 
beginning of tlio ccntur>, tho univerBitics 
adapted themselves, it is reported, to the 
spirit of the times instead of striving to 
direct and mould it. Tho natural sciences 
should have attempted to create a higher 
conception of life instead of this, a calculated 
practical form of specialization split up 
education in tho univcraitics into nirrow 
hclds Tho upper clashes of tlio population 
lu spite of (heir admirable professional trim 
iiig, faded to gam tho desirable humauiatic 
elements in their education But now the 
relieving of the tension between tho people 
and the univcrBity must be accomp{isht.d 
through means that arc intellectual 
philosophical superstructuie — with a religious 
element in it, — that will cover and unite 
all the sciences, must be created 

lo tho earnest seeking for tho new, the 
natural sciences are already fiiidmg their 
way back to philosophy, and thus the) arc 
bclpiug to bridge tho gip between the human" 
itics and science which have been more or 
less irrccoocilablc la this epoch of s) nthe 
BUS, science must assumo a more generous, 
a more umversal form This lutellettual 
revolution which will change tho prcacnt 
cultural di/rusion into a rational unity will 
remove tho disappomtineut which tho students 
and citizens feel tonards university training 
Smeo Hitler hunself has grcit admiraUou 
for German Kulliii it is up to him now to 
give tho right lead Tho Hitlcrito students 
•uo sclflcos ludpitriotic they feel keenly 
itint the future of the Stale and of their 
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national culture is in their bauds and that 
all lojal uDUcrsity men must work to promote 
the German spirit. They enjoj being igi 
tators and rejoice over having something 
to do in bringing about the German rcnaio 
sance Though we greatly admire their 
idealism and scHless service, j ct we cannot 
uphold their insurgent activitic 

The present re\oluUoQar\ methods of 
the German students is sure to drive even 
tually all intellectual life underground The 
iiuwarranted and reeklcaa dismi^eal of pio 
fessors not only involves the fpieotion of 
their material status but deprives them of 
their professional honour since their enforced 
leave of absence is in a certain sense an attes 
tation that they lack tho ethical and scien 
t\6c p«iuipnient for their work, that they 
are not ^od enough Germans to lostniU 
tho German )outb The lofty ideal that the 
German scholai usually ects up for htni>clf 


has now been dragged down under the Nazi 
dominance No doubt it la difficult in a 
period of economic distress and political 
fccnicat to cultivate the humane aspects of 
the intellectual life It is httle wonder 
therefore if one finds m the Gorman univer- 
sity centres conscious efforts made to 
foment racial cnmitic«, intensify anti foreign 
propaganda, promote a militant Rultur and, 
fioall), limit academic freedom by bringing 
the university under the dominance of politi- 
cal leaders All these arc only the inevi- 
table consequences of the whole complex 
of German condition , political, international, 
educational, social and tconomic. Albeit, 
we must say that the rebellious spirit of 
the chauvinistic student bodies and the Nazi 
interference with the affairs of the university 
are bound to cause irreparable losS to the 
reputation of German scholarship 


SONORIiy OF NATIONS 

Bi NICHOL VS ROERICH 


L ong ago it was said that the fouls of 
the peoples resound not onl^ lu tfacir 
very words but prcci^elj in the sounds 
of these And this is the sonority 
nhich trul) espres«cs the essence, because 
sound Is also colour and al«o the entire 
es«encc of be ne ® The comparative phone 
liCa of languages provide a beautiful mirror 
of the souls of people® Of course, often the 
pritnarj sononly has been spoiled through 
the changes of ages Not without reason it 
IS s-ud that every language changes thnee 
dunng a century But, if we would bear a 
language in its puntj, spoken b) persons 
born to the language, no doubt the true 
sonontj of tho language would also explain 
much of the character of the nation itself 

In mentioning the word nation we must 
fearlessly define what nationalism means 
If it 18 a con"ept identified with hatred for 
mankind, then it is merely harmful and mast 
be eradicated, as mu«t be each evidence of 


hatred, wrath, egotism and ignorance But 
in the concept of nationalism, there arc such 
precious fundamentals that, coucemng it in 
ibe purest sononty of the nations in their 
highest manifestations, wo may envisage one 
more factor of progress 

Nobody objects to individuality as the 
expression of an inimitable and most precious 
composity of feelings and creative abilities 
And if there exists an individuality of 
persooality, guarded by aU, then in every 
collective — whether it be a collective of 
family, state or nation — there is reflected its 
owu individuality This means, that this 
quality must also be «afe guarded. Thus 
oationali m instead of being pauperized 
becawse of its self ness, will become an 
essential new sonority m the choir of all 
earthly peoples 

It IS nece««ary that not only the per«ona] 
soul but also the great composite sOul of the 
people express that which is best, most 
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prccioii?, liigbcst anti most beautiful If thia 
expression is truly beautiful md exalted, 
then concepts that are intolerable because of 
their limitations, such as chauvinism, will 
find no place in this purified mighty choir of 
true progress 

Nationalism, impo\cnshed by convenbon- 
alitics and prejudices, is counterposed by 
intcrnatioiiahsm but each contraposition 
often contains m itself the threat of reverse 
conventionalities The same has occurred 
with the contemporary understanding of inter- 
nationalism In its striving to find some 
general formulae, in the effort to eradicate 
conventional boundaries, internationalism 
became something obliterative, something dim, 
eschewing loftj distinctive cxprcs<(ions One 
fervent internationalist proclaimed that 
world balance should destroy each personality 
and if differences in brain capacity should 
impede this task, then by moans of some 
operation, the bruns ought to be equalised 
md levelled to some middle scale Such an 
absurd obliteration of brains was recommended 
by a man with a uuivcisity training Wo 
could overlook his formula of destructive 
TfTatb, but we note that in many of his 
expression^, internationalism, witii all its new 
superstitions, begins to incline towards an 
elimination of individuality and an eradica 
tioii of cv er) thing which makes it v ahiablc 

I east of all do wo wish to criticj7c For, 
as it i«, people in tlioir criticism of each other 
have reached simple slander in such diuicii 
sions that to proceed further is already hardly 
poasiblc But happily, during all tragic 
jjJOJMCuts of ImtDDD JuiitciT^ tbpTO Ijas evolved 
some precious and all embracing conception 
which served to reconcile the horrors of 
effacement of individuality With the selfhood 
of an^cmbittored pcrsonalitj 

If, m all parts of the world in various 
languages, culture is discussed so steadfastly, 
this unique <fOS of humanity contains the true 
salvation Never has there been evident so 
unanimous a chonl repetition of the word 
culture as now Before u<!, we have a luulti 
tude of books, pcnodicals and newspaper 
article®, where precisely this word is 
pronounced in various rcdcenmig and foro- 

mng concepts 

Tlicrc, a Fiench academician Louis Madclin 


spcalciiig about true nttion'iltsm, speaks of 
the culture of entire humanity Aud you 
undersLand that the nationalism of this out- 
standing historian is not chauvinistic haired, 
but precisely the best manifestation of the 
worthiest essence of a people No educated 
man can fail to accept tlic type of national 
ism which has in its formula the culture of 
pan Iminamty Hero, from another end of the 
world, a wonderful philosopher and writer 
Sn r L Visvani, discusses religioa and 
culture And again, from completely 
different, heartfelt sources he comes picciscly 
to the same conclusion, the rev iv mg of 
religion through culture and the vital develop 
ment of human poa ibilitics and responsibili- 
ties rrom the other end of India, in T//e 
Ediicalional llcucu of Madra«, a Hindu 
scholar, Mr P IC S Ayatigar, approaches 
the pain evolved theme in an interesting 
article ‘Culture and Nationalism” 1“ 
beautiful expression®, the author formulates 
(he concept of culture as something living* 
uplifting, inspiring and adorning I do 
not know the author but because of 
one and the same law of existence, we 
have begun to speak m the same language, 
resounding in the constant renovation and 
improvement of human life 

And in other countnoa, m various 
combinations, this word culture is pronounred 
but every where, as a thing indefcirablo, as a 
true refuge for humanity Probably the 
defender of culture, a Ihnda retains his 
national ganneuta , probably the Ciiincso 
poet who thinks of culture, docs not surrender 
Ins Chinese traditions Tim son of the 
Caucasus thinks uplifted by the noble beauty 
of siiowv siimuiits Tim scholar of 1 ranee 
dwells among all those beautiful iustorical 
traditions upon winch nmncroua gcncritums 
have constructed a highly huinaiio culture 
And the followers of Shake pcaro and Dante 
and Goethe aud Cervantes understand their 
romauticism in tlmirown armouis tndtho 
newly clccUd President of the United States, 
Roosevelt, knows tlm complicated couipo’iitQ 
of Amcncan progressive nation ihsm 

Precisely in the conception of culture, as 
la 3 vital daily existence nhich tends to 
eucccbs, v\e all gather and rejoice at each 
national manifestation Yeniy strengthened 
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bj the broad conccptioiia o£ cultaic, we 
mutually guard the treisurea of buinan gcniua 
Iho same culture \\ill help us not onlj to^ 
safe guard them as a museum heritage of the 
past, but it will cpintuahze these treasures a* 
the nulc«toucs for a luminous future And 
natioiiali-m, culture and c\en cffaciac 
intcrnationaliem, ill human conceptions, firmly 
point out to us that it is impossible to proceed 
further along the p ith of hatred for humanity 
The daily Qeyfs.papcr 8 m Umillcss reproach 
assail U 3 with condcinuations of inhumanity 
and ignoruice Peepito all its conventional 
and often etillboni treatieo, humanity has 
reached a horrifying subtlety in crimes of 
hatred AVe \\ould wish greath, Uiat what 
13 here told might be exaggeration Hot not 
only 18 it not ciaggcration, but even mocb is 
omitted for lack of expression 

VU Uumaiuty has united lu aaoUicc cry 
nun clamour about a crisis and under their 
thresholds trv to hide at least a bit of gold 
in a stocl mg But, at tho same time, people 
imder'taud perfectly well tliat thcsc gold 
nuggets cannot safe guard their daily bread 
for long If liumamta would close aud place 
mines under the Uire&holds of all tU homes, 
then probably only for one day it would not 
go to market and perhaps only for a single 
week U would be willing to remain without 
inter relaliona But after that, eiviJi/atioii 
would aguD make its demand But civili- 
ralion m its mechanical conacntionhty will 
nc\cr understand what is true uatioiiahsm, 
what 13 the characteristic sonority of nation®, 
full of crealno pos ibilitics As the oext 
step of civilt^atioD, comes striving and 
bilging for culture The \alncs of national- 
ism nui t be STUlhe ired , bccan=c for the 
treasure-^ of ereatucncs , a “ctling and 
undcr-tanding arc needed 

And the \oiccs of the nations chime out 
concerning culture Bach one iii his own way 
has begun to compare this blessed concept 
With %“inous social ta^ks. Ml the embitter^ 
aad tlip oppre^'cd ha\o begun to remember 
tliat wt, arc gatl irtd here not for mutual 
oanihilatioa nation wi-ilus to develop 

ail bo “ucccs-ful 111 true •■clf inipnwc- 
ment, olhcrwise speaking, to do tliat for 
which wo all exist upon earth \ud 
thu Ignorant concept of selfhood will be 


transformed luto the heroic deed of achieve- 
ment, if the vital conceptions of true 
nationalism and true culture will be under- 
stood as tbe foundations which arc inseparably 
linked with each other 

After the world deprivation during the 
pa-t war, it appears that dunug this entire 
decade nothing has unproved in human 
life , on the contrary , cv cry thing lias become 
paler, poorer, and still more embittered \s 
a rcactiou from war, people sought nmlv 
IQ the League of Nations, which was begun 
with the most benevolent intentions, but, 
aj it appears, it docs not alford sufficient 
iniitv even for half of the world, and 
the l^iguc 13 often a source of all kinds 
of new misunderstandings Lvcrv one has 
heard how more than once, just in the 
League of Nation*, btates have ipiarrcllod 
which had no common problem either 
geographically or sp ritually 

After tlic growing disappoiiitmcnt in tho 
league of Nation, there have begun 

diviMons — larifl, passport separations etc, 

ibinkcrs and leaders understand very well 
that wt cannot go far in absolute isolation 
At the same time, they are afraid of tho 
ijuickly worn out coins of internationalism, 
although next to intcruationaUsui stands 
the scarecrow of nationalism, adorned with 
all sorts of primitive implement® But this 
scarecrow is not the soul of the peopli 
This IS not tho true sonority of all its 
most precious harmonic- The true 
treasures must again be fcarlcs h di«closcd 
OiiK a true manifestation of the «oul of the 
nation unbound by any ignoruit prejudice-, 
will indicate the laights of crtativcnc >• 
In this crcativcnoss, the people will strive 
to peaceful iirprovemenf, in other viord*, 
they wall turn towards the rcinissancc of 
ihcir culture Ihis beautiful choir of 
national culture*, of all the beautifully 
sonorous manifestations of national! m 
willclTtct that crcativcne 3 which answers 
all «|ucs(3 of tho hearts of huraanitv 

AAhen the human heart has pity an I 
compa ion, no one carej whether it bo an 
expre ion of inlcniatioiuli iii or iialirtuali u 
If a lic-irt can imJ coinj a -iiou more 
do tly in ginncnU of its own cnmln-— 
let It guanJ itself in the bc-t rximcaU, 
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but lot it not forget tint there cxisU 
tompissiofi niid there c\ist 8 Io\e 

\\httM\o speak of Uio task of culture, 
let this not bo 18 i diug storo lyitli the 
labels of chemical compounde Let it be 
regarded i 8 Ibo nuiUnl undereluuding, the 
compassion, nhicli ciui mutually help hunnniiy 
to escape fiom this iniiow goigc of the 
perilous crisis Ihc crisis, materially as 
vs ell in spiritually, is now a raging 
cpiilcniic 


In horror people scream, “iiiqiQ'iHtflPf 
tmpnmtmhh Iliit they have even stopped 
thinking vvlnt is really ‘‘poxsihlc^ and 
Hrhat “Mtist be" Let but the thought of 
culture of the peoples of all the world, be 
that living stimulus which will help us, emerge 
from the limits of the threatening crisis 
Thus wo should begin again the process 
of self perfection witli j)J tbo patience of 
compassion and love to out neighbours. 

Let the voice of the peoples resound ' 


“THE GREATER BRITAIN"’ 


B\ SiS\DHiR SIVIJI, list 

T HL recent political occurrences in 
Germany lend a oontoinponry inter 
Lst to the future of Fascism in Groat 
Britain It 18 sometimes ai^ucd that 
the Biitisli tomporement is opposed to the 
idea of dictatorship But clearly in no other 
sphere IS tempanment a less faithful guide 
than lu tbo field of politics To a close 
observer of British politics, it no longer 
remains an academic question, whether 
J ascisin, as distinguished frnoi a ®porndic 
political outburst, will ever reach these 
shores In recent months it has become 
very much a reality The c\ er-deepemog 
economic crisis m the British Isles despite the 
Isational Government only brings ibe issue 
jKsrer JiwJevsvJ, j.v a oi iJw 

2 \ai> SMainnn and ’Salion it was pointed 
out But HI this country we can rule out 
Comiiiuni«m aa serious factor Iho wildest 
and most optimistic Communist never hoped 
foi success in Great Bntian except as a result 
o£ a war, which would arm tlio proletariat, 
or as a tail piece to a communist revolution 
in Central Turopc As against the Commu 
mst, the Ta'Cist has all the trumps in his 
hand ' ( Cau England I scape May 

11 , 1933 ) 

•v “ TLo I l!o o£ a book by b r Os aid Sfoelcy 
^ 0 0 I roD t cen ei ts on the iJedi! a d o«p naltons 
the lint $li 1 ftsc st may b taken as Ibe moat 
hontatiic 


(i COM ) ntv 1 CON (London) 

Now, why is Fascism a greater reality m 
Great Britain ^ The simplest answer would 
be that its strategic position is vastly superior 
to that of its communist rival For ono 
thing lascism aims at cOccting the transition 
to tlic new order of tilings with as little 
disturbance as possible to the social basis ol 
the oMsting State , whereas, tho doctrmo of 
class struggle forms the coping stone to the 
arch of Communist philosophy rhu«, if 
ever a crisis comes in British politics, there 
IS little doubt that Comtaunuoi will havo 
ranged against it all tho resources of tho State 
leaving tho door wide open for Fascism to 
march to power 

The fascist movement in England, as 
juodwd AW pywy cmxoiryV a> a 

reaction against the foil ires of modem 
dcraocr icy, particularly m cconoimo matter's 
Thu®, one failure after another to bring relief 
to the desperate economic situation in Ltiropc 
and elsewhere strengthens the conviction that 
there 18 no escape from a change, violent if 
necessary, iii tho cvisiting democratic order 
^\\c have tragic proof tint economic life has 
outgrown onr political institutions Britain 
has failed to recover from the M ar period 
and this result is largely due to a system 
of Goverument designed by, and foi, tho 
DinctccutU century On tlio other hand, 
t Ml ibe nuov&t oj e \n~ltTa art' eta ate tconi ““T 
OsroM lloslcj's book unJess olhcntisc n enUontd 
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Fascism 13 ju»t as much a reaction against 
Communism For, as has been pomteid oat, 
if 1 ascism falls to attain power in the State, 
tliere i« a very real danger that the 
country (i c. Great Britain) will turn — and 
turn violently — to the catastrophic remedies 
of Communism” Fascism is as anti demo 
cratic as it is nationalistic 

The British Fascist believes that demo 
crac} has failed in England, because it has 
outlived its purpose In other words in a 
vastly scicatihc age, as ours, the form of 
government of the daj has beco ne an 
anachronism ‘Our problem, savs the 
lascist, ‘is to reconcile the revolutionary 
changes of science with our ajsleai of 
government ‘ His aim is to replace the 
present, timorous, vacillating gov ernmont bv 
an ‘cITcctive’ goverameut — a government 
which, although democratic in form will rule 
by eiecutivo orders , first, because it will 
involve iQ economy of time, imposMblo undir 
tho old order, and secondly, because such a 
government can alone command the rc |uisitc 
nuthont) for bnugiag about far reaching 
chaugoa, economic aud otherwise In short, 
a rationalized ’ democracy is tho m/ic qua non 
of an ago lu which rationalization of every 
departracut of life is tho one condition of 
^urvival This raises the practical «{ucstioo, 
How will the Fascist Part) come into power 
Obviously, through the parliamentary 
machine , for, as tho recent events in 
Oemunj havo clearly shown, the Use of force, 
uuder certain conditions is as unneccssaiy as 
it IS dangcroas This, however, docs not 
preclude the u c of personal violence, witness 
tho long catalogue of atroeitics in Germany 
in recent months, and it must be distinguished 
from the mo of mass force But once having 
come to power, will it rest content to rule as 
under tho present rcgimo or will it constitute 
Itself into a dictatorship ' Tne answer is 
Let the people prcscrv c, through an elected 
lurhamcnt, the power to dismiss and to 
change tho Govcrnincut of tho da^ , wbdo 
*uch power is retained, Uie clurgo of 
pictatorship has no reality ” In practice, 
however, p-'Iities do not work with such 
hcautiful simplicity \ party, which has 
cojjo to power and means to rule by decrees, 
cannot be removed simply for the a.king 


Nor need it fear the popular will, as tho 
history of any dictatorship will show In 
other word's, it is clear that lascism m 
England will in no way be different from tho 
F iscist dictatorships elsewhere 

Obviously, the transformation of tho 
political machine is not an end in itself 
The end is the economic regcncratioa of tho 
uation For, in the modern world, political 
power lu the long run must be interpreted lu 
terms of economic strength England has 
thus lost her premier position m the comity 
of natioua, because the economic centre of 
gravity has shifted elsewhere lor our own 
part, we prefer the effort of self help aud of 
national regeneration, which at a later date 
will lead to Britain s reappearance as a 
world leader ’ But, how will she regain 
her former position ’ Udl she do it by 
mtcroalional co-opcration or by a policy of 
aggressive impcnalism or again by a policy 
of isolation from the economic life of tlu 
rest of the world The answer is b> no 
mcaus consistent, but is as follows 

The 1 iscist savs that tho present 
economic plight of Logland must be primarily 
attributed to her c;icessivo dcpcndonco on 
the intcruational market and coascrjucntly 
to tho Dcclcct of her home*markot. The 
remedy follows from the conclusion itself 
England must get back into her own ‘■hell 
most ‘insulate' herself against tho vicissitudes 
of the economic fortune of the world outside 
by a policy of ‘scientific protection' who c 
index would bo high wages for workers it 
homo on tlic one hand, and low cost of pro- 
duction on the other Throe proble us an c 
at once How will 1 iigland meet her foed- 
rccimrcmcnts •* U hat about the raw materials 
for her industries'* Must she sacnfico her 
cip'^rt IraJo altogether for the doibtful 
security afforded by her home-market ’ ^U1 
^cscare separate problems but lutcrrelatid 
Let U9 consider them in tho rev cr^c order It is 
clear that III the 1 ascist economy, erport figures 
will be a less import-aut item than at present 
rhe implication is that the policy of hi- ii 
wages will make it poi ble for Luglandto 
absorb a large bulk of her raaaufactu .d 
goods that now „o abroaJ for want of co i,u 

nung power 0 c m terns of elltcluc demand) 

at ho ne .Nevertheless there will still remam 
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I cousiJcnblo si;rplus ^Giith ;niist be iinrkct- 
ttl ubioai] This, III tho Fubciat view, should 
not be u) insiipcnble tash. With the 
cuononiic plannin;' of tho country and the 
ratioinli? ition of her industries, 1 iiglaiid will 
bepliccdma rcliti\cly advantageous posi- 
tion, whicli in any case cvi ho strengthened 
by “cominorcul diplomatic agrccaicnts, rein- 
forced by corporate org mi/ation in this 
counlr} ” Ihe cvport-surplus Unis disposed 
of will, it IS hoped, pay for her raw materials 
and part of her food Tho balance of her 
food supply will be met by a vigorous 
agricultural policy at homo “It is safe to 
say that at least TIOO million worth of agn- 
culttiril products now imported from abroad 
can bo produced at homo , aud po-sibly so 
large a figure as t200 million mav not bo 
bejond the mark” Thus Uic rcconstructiou 
of Fngland will bo well on its way But 
tho question of financing the mduatrics stUi 
remains British high finance has so far been 
singularly inditfercnt to the requirements of 
homo industries This chaos must be brought 
loan end Under the Fascist regime finance 
will boas much a subject of control as any 
other department of life 

As pointed out elsewhere, the British 
1 asci^t renders but half-hearted support to 
the idea of economic 'insulation ’ Indeed, 
tho lusistcucc on a bolder impcriai economic 
»po)iry not only brings into sharp relief the 
utter inadequacy of the fascist economic 
programme but also the fact that the advent 
ofl'ascibra in England will mark tlic begui- 
mng of a new era of aggressive imperialism 
“In weaving the fabric of Imperial unity 
we must be prcpaicd for an infinite variety 
and llevibility of method of ipproach" Thna, 
on the one hand, the theory of ccoiioniic 
‘insulation’ will bo extended to the whole of 
the empire, whue, on tho other, the Ciploita 
tiou of the n itural rcsourcos of the non self- 
governing colonies will be pursued with more 
tlian its customary vigour* In short, the 

• The attiludc of tho Fascist toirsrds In lia may 
be briclly RCt out in the voids of Sir Oswald Mosley 
huiiSLlf the whilom libour tl I’ nud the pwsait 
leader of tho Hrili h 1 iscist l arty 

Law and order must bo maintained ana India 
must rcinsm wUlun Ihe I tupire. Vpart from every 
caiisidcrilion it vould be an inlcniatiinal enmo 
(or Great llrita a lo lera it -i sub eontinent for winch 

has been Tcsitonsiblo for over a century to lapse 


double strand of conciliation with the Dimi- 
mons and of 'mailed list' witli the other 
parts of the cmpiro will intermingle to bring 
ibout the realization of the imperial ideal 
rims, although the international market 
outaido tho empire will be cschewcd by Uie 
1 ticiat, tlie development of the imperial 
market will loom larger and larger in the 
hascist economic programme In other 
words, the mauitcnanco of high wages at home 
and low cost of pioductiou of British 
industries will be made possible by the 
creation of an loipcnaJ /oUvorem 

I roin thia short, although necc sanly 
inadequate discusSion of British rascisoi, 
at least one thing is clear, namely, that it 
posscsacs all the essentials of a highly attrac- 
tive political constructiOB It will attract 
the conservative elcmcots by its reactionary 
character , the patriotic elements by its 
ultra nationalistic outlook , and finally, the 
workers, tlio most numerous clcuonts in the 
society, by its meretricious ocoiiomio induce 
meats Politically, therefore, tho Pirty’s 
credentials arc highly respectable and must 
make for success But, as with all modern 
political parties, the tcat of its succoas 
must ultimately he in tho soundness of its 
economic programme. Will the laciat 


into tho chaos whiLli would ri.su]t froa auy vith 
drawl of our authoriiy 

“We ehall cert iinl> seek p acc. conciliation and 
the development of self govern nc it by the Indian 
l>eoplc subiect to these condition*, but d sord r 
uuarchy ant organized violcnco would be ruthles ly 
8Ui>prc8 eJ 

Further uc nill certainly not abdicate tho b nc* 
ficcat poiver of Uriiish Gorcrnracut in fatour of 
one smalt class of fndtaus whoso (reatrnciit of tho 
Iiiduu masses socially aud cionoruically >n prnalc 
life nnd ii facton compares ino^t unfaiourably with 
Untish treatment. 

Let ui appeal to the lid an masses oier the 
beads of the talkalive pot licians by the pnctical 
appeid of an ccoiomic policy despnedto iroproii. 
tneir conliuois Let tho strong Land be not ii „ituc 
but positive 

The words used with rCaarJ to tho Crown Colonies 
arc Eimilar 

*\\o will certainly pursue tho steady cour'o of 
llntish colonial prnclico which seeks by every iueaus 
to raise tho native {Xipulations to a liighcr stauaaM 
of life but we will not | urauc the i!lu«iu i that great 
ud productive areas of the world sliould bo kept a* a 
do e pRiscno for races which arc unable or unuiiliiig 
to deAlop them 

Ihe caith can nnd will I a d \cIoped by the races 
fitted for that task nnd ihief among such races uc 
aie not afraid to number «ur own 
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economic stcacture endure ? Can England 
inure herscif to the economic vicissitudes of 
the world at large “ Does the policy of 
econotnic ‘insulation’ bear anj relation to 
the realities of the situation ^ The anawr 
19 most emphatically. No In the first place, 
England’s fortune has been budt pnmanlj 
upon an international foimdatiou , it 13 too 
late 10 the daj to ask her to cut herself 
adnft from the world’s economie life Secondly, 
protective tanff, including its latest brand, 
the so called ‘scientific’ protection, will fad to 
achiese the purpose for which it is meant Ita 
adoptiou maj benefit sectional interests 
but never the British nation as a whole It 
is obvious that any fiscal movement, which 
restricts international trade, defeats its own 
•purpose For it is an elementary principle 
of international trade that the contraction 
of imports must in the long run bo followed 
by a decrease of esports In short, a dimiou 
tiOD of tho total aolumo of loteriiatiosal trade 
must ei[ually aOhet all countries participating 
in It, most of all Eogland the premier 
exporting countrj of the world Protcclne 
-taritr, with a new to making Eogland 
independent of the world trade, wiU only 
lead to an uneconomic rc allocation of her 
productuc resources with clTccts as di astrous 
-on tlic laUroatioaal as on the home front 
lor obviousl), England imports from abroad 
not out of charitable motives but because she 
finds It to her masunum advantage to do so 
T 1 iu 4 , although the sacred word ‘pcxitcction’ 
conjures up a vision of plenty which will do 
awaj with unemployment, raise tlie standard 
of life so high that pov erty will be a thing 


of the past, its function 13 sinctly limited 
Nor IS the Italian analogy very helpful. 
Italy’s comparative economic success under 
Fasciam is mainly due to the fact that sho 
IS at the beginning of her industnal career, 
yhile England ha>., economically speaking;, 
reached the point of saturation In other 
word®, while in Italy every new industry must 
crente oew employ nieut for Italian workers, 
m England every extra employment created 
behind the tariff wall will m the last resort 
mean transfer of labour from one industry 
to another Protection will scarcely touch 
the real problem — namely the total volume 
of employment The problems of Bntish 
industries are deeper, and protection, or its 
oew variant, economic ‘insulation/ is certainly 
not tho best method of solving them Indeed, 
the Fascist himself is aware of the inadequacy 
of his economic plan, but whether the cult 
of neo*impcnalism will succeed m buttressing 
up the Fascist economic progrunmc at homo 
19 too vast a subject to be duposed of in a 
few scnicQces 

Tbe limitations of the Fascist creed, as 
applied to Eogland, arc obvious and definite 
But die rule of pa-sions in politics is such 
that these arc as nothing compared to its 
attractions Thus, if the reading of the 
present political temper of England is tight. 
It IS not improbable that Ia«cism will boa 
stage in her political and economic evolution 
For, as the Xew Statesman and Xatnrn 
pointed out not long ago, la cism bos stolen 
tbe thunder from its communist rival — 3 
phase in the class struggle which Marx never 
foresaw 



A TARIFF DEPUTATION FROM CEVLOM 

B B DASGCITA^m v,ih u 


T ub Government of Cc>Ion recently 
sent a doput lUon to Indn, headed by 
the SImiatcr of Commerce, to review 
and if possible to revise the scbcmc 
of preferences now opcraliuR between the two 
Conutnes Under tho new Ottawa tariff, each 
has given concessions to the other A number 
of Indian goods arc now allowed at preferen 
tial rites HI Ceylon, while the same privilege 
19 enjoy cd by certain Ceylon products in 
India There 19 a feeling honever that the 
exchanges have not been quite equal or 
equitable India is supposed to have mado 
the better bargain llvo one can or wants 
to measure tho profit and loss of a tariff 
agreemeut with tuathemaUcal precision It 
will also be too much to expect that in a 
comprehensive all party treaty of prcfcrcoce 
tho scales will be absolutely even between 
nriy two individual members II that was 
Ceylon’s ease, she would not have taken all 
the trouble of scndiog a deputation to India 
Her grievances have some real foundation lo 
fact She has good reason to bo dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs It is not 
a, square deal as far as she is concerned She 
believes it would react unfavourably to India 
al«o in the long run In business as la life, 
the long view is always the true view The 
preferences as they aro now, do not offer the 
best scope for the development of mutual 
trade- There is much in autf outside tfie 
Btatvstica of foreign trade to support this 
contention 

Ceyloa’a preference scbcdnlo for the 
Empire contains many items bince India 
sends a little of almost every article, virtually 
the whole list affects her favourably at ooo 
point or another Wo ehall, however, examino 
the more important of the articles in which 
India 18 interested Prcfercnct, it will be 
seen, brings BOinethiug good m cich of these 
eases Each has a few undisputed good 
elements Collectively they make a handsome 
preaent. Tlio two chief virtues that one 


expect in a preference arc, first, that it 
concerns i trade of somo cousequcncc, that 
IS, It docs not apply to an insignificant article 
of export, and secondly, that it opens out a 
promise of bigger sales at the eapeuse of or 
side by side with loTCign competitors 
Amplified, this second object usually means, — 
and tho methods employed go to promote 
it, — capturing some one's business rather than 
creating a new one It is, therefore, important 
to see bow much of the territory was 
hitherto in foreign hands which India is now 
invited to conquer if sho can Coyloa’a 
gifts to India seem to stand these two tcets 
well 

In alummtum wares, the now duty is 
15 p c for Empire and i5 p c. for non 
Empire CoyloQ buys from India (figures 
unless otherwise meutioncd relate to the year 
1932) roughly Us. 30,01)9 which la 51 p c. 
of the total Part of the order for Bs 13,o00 
hitherto purchased from outside the Empire, 
will possibly now bo placed with India- True, 
sho ha« to cope with a powerful Empire 
rival in England But distance favours her 
decidedly lu this It is an adiantage which 
Ceylon lacks against her principal Empire 
competitor, the Straits Settlements 

All Empire foot ivcar (except rubber soled 
cauvas shoes for which separate figuics arc 
not available) is now admitted at 15 p c. agaiiiot 
-a |) c. lor non Empire Ceyfou imports a total 
of Rs 617,000 of nhich ludta supplies 12 pc. 
only There is a tempting pro»pcct of 
capturing a part at least of the foreigner’s 
business which is nearly three times as much 
us that of India's Prcftrencc ought to 
strengthen her position considerably lu the 
Ceylon market 

In Ic ither and Icithcr goods tho duties arc 
the same at in boots and shoes India sends 
Rs 137,000 and foreign countries Rs 27,000 
out of a total of Ils. 200,000 If here the 
prcbCut tridc IS more substantial than the 
future promise, it is the other v\ ay in per- 
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lumerv Hero aUo the same basic dvflet«*nce id 
rites (lo and 25) is m force But the promise 
distinctly outshines present gams India sends 
Rs 20,000 or t) pc. and foreigners Re 123,000 
or 35 p c of the total amount bought The 
same 10 p c margin in duties should again 
help to sweep in much of the trade m toilet 
■soap into India’s hands Her present share 
13 only Rs 7,000, a little over 1 p c out of a 
total of R« As nivich as Rs 

comes from out of the Empire Indian soap 
IS fast improving in quality and price and 
this new advantage ought to do much to 
establish it as a favourite lu the Ceylon 
market In household and medicinal soaps, bow- 
e\or, the market is dominated by the Lnited 
Kingdom and India’s trade is as p"or as the 
foreigner’s Prefcrcuro is not likely to bring 
any adaantago to India in this branch of the 
trade 

In cotton yarn India’s Rs 87,000 cvporls 
will now pay 3 p c against lop c for 
non Empiri y arn Sho scores again in mixed 
matcnals such as blankets, carpets, etc, of 
winch sho exports Rs 799,000 or 7lp c of 
the total purchased by Ceylon The duties 
arc 15 p c. and 2o p c They will certainly 
bring part of the foreign trade of Rs 33,000 
to her 

III iron and steel only two varieties may 
bo selected to illustrate the gains In both, 
duties are 10 p c. and 20 p c. In bolts, 
nuts, niets, and wa«bcrs India semis only 
5 ■} p c of the supply , an amount three times 
the S170 remains *till m foreign hands In 
tanks and drum«, India’s share is 10 p c of 
the supply A part of Rs. 3S 000 of foreign 
business {rcprc*cnting 37 p c of the whole) 
may now be dciialcd to India 

Tliorc la at least one commodity which 
Ccvlon admits free if it caraea from India 
and the Empire This is pig lead, for which 
the tax for foreign countnes ts 10 p c No 
article in which Ceylon is interested is treated 
an such generous fashion in tlie Indian 
tariff In India the Iciel of duties is gcncraJly 
so high that Ceylon finds it rather difficult 
to scale them. In pig lead total imports are 
Rs 105,000, the whole of it coming from 
the hjupirc, imports from India are 
Rs, 31,7 000 

In lined lish, the rates are Re 1 per cwl 


for Empire supplies and Rs 2 for foreign 
fish India's trade amounts to the substantial 
figure of Rs 6,200,000 or 65 p c of the 
whole of Ceylon’s requirementa There is 
stdl however Rs 28,000 to be won from 
foreign hands 

The duties on barley, gram, oats, pulses 
and peas, wheat and other grams (apart 
from nee and paddy) are half a rupee and 
one rupee per cwt aecesding to Empire or 
non Fmpirc origin V large trade is done 
in thoae commodities by India particularly 
in gram, in which her supplies are 99 p c. 
of the total of Rs o82,000, and in pulsea, of 
which India sends Rs 1,723,000 out of 
Rs 2,124,000, that is, 71 p c She will now 
have an opportunity of captunng the trade 
of Rs 437,000 mainly in China's bands 

In silk and rayon, the position and 
prospects are both good The duties favour 
the Cmpiio in tbo proportion of 20 p c to 
30 p c India sends Rs 610,000 or 14 p c 
out of a huge total of Rs 4,416,000, the 
bulk of which still remains in tho bands of 
foreigners It is truo the foreign hold of the 
silk market is very strong, but the new 
preference «houId help to shako it however 
feebly 

Both in beeries and cigars the preference 
makes a clear difference of 12 annas per lb 
in dutic« India sends Rs 03,000 of the two 
clis«e8 of good^ ^^h^le in heertes India 
has a complete monopoly of the supply, 
cigars to tho tunc of Rs 14,000 are still 
imported from foreign EOUrcc« The new 
order should encourage the «moking of Indian 
tobacco 

In woolen aud worsted manufactures, the 
duties arc 15 p c and 25 p c India’s share 
of the imp'irts is rather snni) She sends 
R« 30,000 (<i p c) But there 18 Rs 103,000 
of foreign EUppli open to attack Her mam 
Ftupiro competitor here is England, but 
there 18 no reason whi she should not get a 
slice of the ceded territory 

In timber, the figures are, total imports 
Rs '»4,000, imports from India Rs 9,000, 
that IS, y p c imports from foreign counfnes 
Rs 32,000 Here also clearli the preference 
IS not without value 

Turning now to Uic preferences that 
Ceylon enjoys m India, ue fin I the picture 
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distinctly poorer in tone To begin with, 
coco-nut, copra autl coir fibre, all ha\o to pay 
a lugli entrance fee of 20 p c and coco nut 
oil 25 p c. before they can enter what is 
supposed to bo a sheltered market for them 
And who arc they sheltered against by the extra 
10 p 0 1 1 \ imposed on foreign countvrcs Jfono 
except perhaps lungiii'ii^ enemies, for there 
18 little or no foreign competition in at least 
three of tlieac articles Only in coco nut oil 
India imports a small (juautity from non- 
Einpiro sources, t ir , Rs 30,000 which is onl) 
a very siuill fraction of the total suppl) 
(1 igurcs henceforth relate to the fiscal year 
1931-32) Ceylon's main competitors are 
Empire couiitncs like the Straits, 'MaWiic 
and Scychcllca Islands, some of i?hom arc 
more than a match for her Besides, tlic 
Indian practice of putting arbitrary tanlF 
valuations in these and several oilier com 
moditica discnininatcs badly against her 
For instance, for 1933 the Indian Customs 
have in advance fixed a value of Rs 05 for 
every thousand husked coco nuts from Ceylon 
The actual a^crage price last April stood at 
Rs 28 Cl only Coco nuts from Maldives 
arc valued at Rs. 21 per thousand and from 
other sources including evidently the Straits, 
Rs 32 In aroca nuts also the tarifif* valua 
tions arc unequal Ceylon nuts arc con- 
sidered Rs 13 per cwt while those from the 
Straits aud other places are set down at 
Rs lO Tor split up arcca nuts which form a 
good part of the Ceylon exports, the valuation 
13 still higher, Rs 27 per cwt. It is unfor 
tunate that much of what India gives with 
her right hand in the shipo of preference, 
should thus bo taken away with her left, by 
these iniquitous tanff values Even tlio 
Indian Merchants' Chamber in Ceylon has 
joined in the protest against the present 
practice 

In betel nuts the duties arc 37‘a p c. and 
45 pc., an cxtraordmanlj high level for au 
article of iiniveroal use It seems to prohibit 
first and prefer next. "Why India should put 
such a high duty on coco nut produce and 
on arcca nuts, is not easy to see Neither tho 
Govcnimcut nor the Tariff Board are 
committed to a policy of protection on these 
articles And for purely revenue purposes, 
tlio duties do not yield an iinsparable amount 


of money Tlie bctcl-uut trade is dominated 
by the Straits who sends Rs 12 out of Rs If 
million bought by India- Ceylon sends only 
Rs 2 militona and the foreign supply is 
Rs 169,000 

In unmanufactured tobacco the position 
IB better Ceylon’s advantage is 8 annas- 
oir tho duty per lb , as against foreigners- 
The total import is Rs 2,985,000, tho 
greater part coming from outside the 
Empire- Ceylon's exports to India have 
fluctuated much during the last three years, 
but have not fallen below Rs 135,930 m 1930 
If other things are equal, her tobacco trade 
With India ought to get a new impetus 
now 

In dry fish, Ceylon’s present trade is 
insignificant. She sends Rs 13,000 out of 
Rs 3,076,000 What now scope the 
preferential taxes of 20 pc. and 30 pc. are 
going to open out, is difilcult to say Not 
much UQsallcd fish comes from outside, but a 
good quantity (Rs 214,000) of the salted kind 
IS of non Empire ongin Part of it, if Ceylon 
can steal a march on tho Strait*, may come 
to her 

The only other major articles of export thit 
remaius to be dealt with is tea. Superficially^ 
tho preference on tea seems to be nttnctive 
Ceylon exports Rs 15<s million, foreign 
countries led by China send Rs G million 
India’s total requirements 'ire Rs 22ii millios 
For five y cars to come howev er tea exports 
will be under restriction and they will not be 
allowed to grow, however good the invitation 
Besides, tea being a major industry, both 
Ceylon and India aro a little fCDSitive about 
foreign encroachment in the home market- 
If the duties aim at shutting each other out, 
they do so followiug an unwritten agreement 
bctvvccn tho two countries The Indian 
scale of throe annas and five nnnas closely cor- 
respond to the Ceylou scale of 2j cents aud 
37»2 cents per lb With greater mutual 
ho«pit.ablcnc33, Ceylon tea could jicrhaps win 
a solid place in the Indian market, but as 
things stand tho outlook is uncertain 

Iho other minor items on which preferenea 
IS granted, such as coffee, cocoa, graphite and 
citxonclla oil, mean little to the Colony be 
cause of little or no trade or promise in them 
la coffee, for instance, Ceylou is now a bu^er 
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les- 

rather than a eellcr and the mvitation to sell for effective preferences for Ccjloti goods m 
in India maj bo kind but u«clc«s India w limited She sends onlv a few goods 

Thus on the whole the situation from and most of them under tlio shadow of Empire 
Cejlon’s point of view is unsatisfactory It competition Hero and there an article like 
IS not su'^gested that it has therefore hides and skins may hold out some promise, 
ncccssani} pleased India Indeed, she has but the field is generally barren If, as is 
also her grievances It would be for the reported, the Ceylon Delegation strove 
Governments of thc»e two countnea now to particularly for better terms for coco nut 
explore the means by which the preferences produce and areca nuts, thev did perhaps the 
could be enlarged or improved It will not best in a de«peratc situation But a prefc- 
be easy for Ceylon to giie more, certainly not renco on these commodities would not bnug 
easj to gi% 0 in commodities like nee, any revolutionary gams to Ce} Ion, nor «hould 
potatoes, coriander seed, coffee and cotton thej be too difficult for India to grant, 
piece goods, on winch India is keen It Cerlon’s request certainly deserves sympathc- 
means taxing the poor man’s food and cloth tic consideration For after all, assistance 
ing Bosidcs, Cej Ion buvs nearly all the rice given to Ceylon is partly assistance to the 
{90 pc.) that she c.aa oat, from India. No large Indian population associated with her 
prefcrcnco will make her eat more In cotton various industnos It i* to a great extent 
piece goods a difTcrenco of 10 pc or even self help \nother consideration is that Cej Ion 
JO pc. in the duties would help India little, bad no direct popular representation at 
seeing tliat on her own soU *bo is unable to Ottawa and no opportunity for making her 
keep out Japan in spite of the amanogly own bargains Tor her, Ottawa really begins 
high duty of 7o p c It would be again too easy at Simla and the first a enture should not bnog 
for Ceylon to make a gesture on au article her a rebuff 

like onions, but it will bo of little practical Whatever comes out of it, tho Trade 
utility to India Ceylon, bi preference. Mission opens a new period of closer economic 
already takes all her onioas from lodix consultation between India and Ceylon It 
What more marks of prcfereoco can or need is a new idea and if developed will streng- 
«he bestow ’ then tlie economic tics between the two 

Similarly, for all one c.an see, tho scope countries 
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Bt NAGENDRANVTII GUl'TV 

W E Ml for some lime on the grass under and voyapo to oilier planets. Then wo know 
the sUrs. opcakin? wry Ltllo and boldine that man bss a higher naturo winch is real, 

communion wuh our own tbou;;bts. 1 while his oiOinory nniure is only a comoufiape 

wonJm>I why our minds bal been so profoundly This satisfaction of the cyo and the ear or even 
moTcJ by iho pro pect of mocling one who was of tho mind is not the ultimate achiercment of 
only a rwlust. and took no part in the alTsirs human endeavour Tho mott m«i‘tcnt demand 
of bis fellow^reaturcs. But tho next moment for eu«(enanco is of the epint but very few cm 
I knew that wo had become so unlike our usual di tioipii h it and sull fewer seek for the whtro- 
kKcs bccau e we wero hopins to meet one who withnl to allay ihc hunger of Uio spirit. The 
nii^ht rend ibi. t«.i1 from our ejea if it so pKosed thourht that was uppermost la out mmds u wo 
him. W balcver we imsht have bi-cn when wo gazed at Uio rUrs was that hero was one who 
cinlarkcl on our preat uJvenluro we mil ceased tnipLt minister to tho spirit if we founl faioiir 
to bo looking out for mere ibnlls or di covmcs m his oyer iven to tho seeker it is frojutnily 
that would Inap wiUi Uiem a pleiisurablo pbvsi a discoumoemctit that lUre is veil after veil and 
cal excitement. Man may travel over the wLole no sooner one is lifted than another appeura. 
universe and be nny not W much wisir for all fetiU there have been ma.‘tcr.scekew before who** 
his wund nngs. Another man mar deny hnn«clf que Unp feet and daunlie's eyes ibe veils h.ive 

aU the pleasuns of an I yet all know nlkd Uietusvlvis up of tbiir own accoM Icatmv 

lc»Jpc iray come to him. Bo po about and m the mnermoat shnne exposc-I. * 

and Uar othir iKople , we explore new n-poas Wo bathed in the mounuin spnnp in il.o 
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"early morning and put on the robes given to us been probably drilled by human hand* We 
by the monks of Opi Nabor and Ganimet were slowly drew towards this grotto but he itatol 
left behind as wo did not wish to form a large near the entrance, uncertain whither we could 
party on our first vi«it to xVshan, assuming tlmt proceed further without leavo or unbidden And 
we miglit bo granted an audience The three of presently as we Btco<l unJecid&l as to our next 
us firot went to tho village aud found a small move tho entrance of the cave darkened and a 

knot of men about to go out into the fields young man dressed m robes simihar to our own. 

They wero astonished beyond measure at the except that the colour was a sober grey came 
sight of strangers, but they looked at out robes forth with slow, measured steps and st^ bowin" 
•and taking us to bo holy men reverently bowed to us with grave, perfect courtesy Wo looked 
to us We returned their greeting and then nt him as we returned his «aliitaUon and saw 

enquired for the hermitage of Ashan At the before us a tall, thm young man with a ehort 

mention of that name a look of the deepest beard, an ascetic face, a fine bead with the stamp 

reverence came into tho eyes of tho men and of totellect on the forehead Tho eyes were 
they prostrated themselves on tho ground and deep set large calm and bnlliant, and intensely 
rose slowly again, saying freiuentlj ‘Lord’ and thoughtful, while his attitudo was 'uggc-tive 
‘Master’ and bowing low repeatedly The®e eimplo of ilcep humihtj He spoko in a “oft, clear, 
Ignorant village folk knew nothing about the pleasant voice. Welcome, honoured «ir*. The 

wisdom and the power of the "Mister, but they Master will receive you You are expecteiL 

bad heard of him and reveretl him as a god Follow me.’ 

One of them offered to show us the wav and Wc were startled but carcely surprised, 

we followed him along the base of tho bills for becau«e everything was po«&iblo to the Ma^t^r 
about a mile There was no path but our guxlo wc had come to «cc Ho knew of our coming , 

picked his way through the boulder* leaping who could tell what more bo knew about us f 

over the narrow and shallow nils that criss Maruchi answered, ‘^Ve are honoured more than 
crossed m every direction The rO'y haze of we deserve, and far more than wo darctl to hope.’ 
Riiba hung over the mounUms and bcbind them Without another word tbo young man led us 
The sun was not yet up but Its rise was heraliled mto Uia cave It was not at all dark in«ido 
W tho first nys tint nroaked athwart the sky The light was nibducJ but everything was 

The ctntral peak of the mounUm range rovi clearlj viable in the meUow light ihit penetrated 

sheer in front of Us and dominated the landscape tho interior through iinnj an orifice m tho rocks 
Approiching closer wo saw soniciliiijg like an We pas-e*! through high, vaulted ehiimbcn of s 
elevatnl platform rv-ting against tho luounUin )Arg« gi 70 our sanJiilUd feet re«ounding on the 
near Its ba»e Our guide suddenly -loppeil smooth hnnl floor, polished till it shone in tho 
pomtcl to this elevate! «pot and signet! to us to g^fi There wero signs of a «otero 

proceed M hen we asked him to awompanv «s^ «m>plicuy everywhere but none of penury All 
some way farther he shook his heat! salutotl around were spread beautiful, glossy «kiu8 of 
turned and rapidly vrent back tho way lit liatl antelopes and bears there wero won Icrful pictcs 
como. , , . of mulli coloured rock vemeti and streaked in 

Wo went forwanl in “ilence and no wonls many hues along the walls were hung curiously 
passed between us Each one of us was occupic I de*ign^ tnpcslry nindo from flio wool of nioun 
with his own thoughts and the nature of the*© uin goats and sheep , one room was suickoil with 
was rellocled in the grave expression of our mnuu^cripts on papyrus and leaves of mountain 
faces Mounling the tableland wo found it to palmo. Vfter passing tlirough several rooms 
bo of considerable size, smooth and with a slight u«hered into n comp iratively small 

jnebno towanls us Wo noUccil with somo cbumber in vrliich were «prcad a few reel mats. 
n'toiii«hment that there were no rocks or boulders. On ^o walls were hung bomo cirpcts npp.ircnlly 
Iho ‘•oil was a rich loam and bad bun corofully woven from n kind of gra=a, olbcrwi'c ihc room 
turned and laid out in IxsiJs There were llowcrs was quite ban? 

everywhere and shaded walks and bowtrs wiUi l4ay, bo seated’, said our guide, I “hnll go 
Cill mountain trees lining tho outskirts and tho nnJ inform the Mo'-Icr' An<J ho disappcamJ 
paths riio flowers were unknown to us but wo We wailed m silence. Not a word was 
fincicd there were ainamnih and a«pboilcl, or spoken between us Wo looked at cicli other 
some flowtrs re'einbling them, ind tbo poiijat m t)uj entrunco through which tho young monk 
and wia>K/nr found la tho garden of the go«ls in ©r novice had passtd and at tlio euiUiiis. on the 
ancient Indio. It was a dehcUo aroma (hot filW wall* And then we sal quite slill with eyts 
the tur and wo inhaled it wuh griteful plcasun? downcast 

Ihero was no human habitation of any kind Presently ono of tho curtains stirred and a 
in sight, no cotUagi, no oibin no building of a man entered tho room, and vre wore on our 
more hub'tantinl enaricler But in tJio wall of feck bowing low and making our first obcisanco 
tho rock beyond tho garden optntd out a grotto, to Ashan. iho 3InsUr And ns wo IiUcd cur 
road an 1 high and admitting tho sunlight heads wc saw him mi'o his right ban 1 in 
rough crevKXS in Uio rock and hole-s tliat had benediction 
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Never had we been a statelier man anywhere 
and on our own planet we had seen many 
countries and many people^ He w i» a head 
taller than Orion who was such a magaifiuent 
specimen of our race and the single robe he 
wore fell from his necL to his feet which were 
bare and whits and shapely But it wjs not 
his great height nor the breadth of his massive 
shoulders, the length of hts arms or the 
extiuioitely modelled hands that arrested onr 
attention We were looking at his bead and 
face with amazement with which feeling reverence 
mingled. Nothing could be finer than the noble 
head with the long hair, slightly streaked with 
grey, smoothly pirted in the middle. The long 
oval face with its carefully trimmed beard was 
of blnting beauty The forehead, smooth and 
unwrinkled was broad and high, and the eyes 
were large, dark, penetrating, now fiuhmg out 
and looking straight into the very heart of a 
man, again intro pective with the hght withdrawn 
into ms own sell At the very first glance the 
whole man gave a sen«e of immense power, 
perfect tranquillity and nobility such as we had 
never conceived. In figure he looked like a 
warrior of the ancient tunes when knights rode 
in chain mad and vikings hackeil through wood 
and iron with their brood headed axe». and the 
mighty limbed Ar) ins bent bows and wedded 
maces which ordinary men could not bend or 
Lft. In features he resembled the prophets and 
seers of oKl, but without the passion and frenzy 
of the Hebrew prophets. The personality of 
him overdowed the small room and enveloped 
us in a mantle. And then we hearvi his words, 
gentle, strong, deep, passionless, 'The welcome 
of the mouQtams and of the hermit my sons ' 
Be <eateil” 

Maiuchi said hmnbl), ‘We have the great 
honour of finding ourselves m your presence;’ 
aud we resumed our «eats. 

Then Maruchi ventured to ask, ‘Sir, wc have 
been told that wo were expected How is it 
posible when we sent no me-sage or inlimatton 
of our coming V 

' Vh,’ smiled the dla*ter, and the smile illu 
minated his countenance with a wonderful light, 
'does anything happen without an announcement 
Does not the dawn announce the coming of 
the sun * Nothing is unexpict^d though it is 
said that the unexpected do^s happen That is 
because the signs cannot always be read There 
are so many eirriers of messages and you do 
not have to U'k them to c.irry a message for 
you. The wind will announce that the winter 
is coming, the birds never fail to Mtig that the 
spnng 13 expected. There are subtle agencies 
that eonvey all sorts of impressions ind merges, 
and m my solitary retreat here I gel some of 
them I had a feeling that my humble hermits^ 
was alwut to bo gre.\tly honoured by the presence 
of highly gifkxl beings and host I see you before 
me. Pny tell me what you please about yourselves’ 


Marucbi told him m the fewe't possible words- 
all about our-elves. Each one of us felt that 
we were in the presence of one to whom the 
truth alone could be Wld and that without any 
varnish of any kind AVe were bound to answer 
all inquirie-, but we had come to listen and 
not to do the talking ourselves Further, there- 
wos no fear of our shocking the credulity of 
such a man to whom all things were posnbie 
and who could ce at once whether we were 
teibng the truth. When ilaruchi had finished 
4sLia turned toirards me, ‘Your friend and chief 
has told something about yourselve® And so- 
you come from Lamulo Ihat’a a long way 
00* 

I explained that learned men of science had 
contrived to build a ship which moved at great 
speed through air and sp ice and which had 
brought us hero 

xxrx 

There was a pause. A®han considered for a 
tnomenk and then said, ‘You have to take great 
care of your ship Where have you left it?’ 

Maruchi said we bad left it at some distance 
from the hermitage 

No, that IS not right. It mu«t be placed 
under shelter for a «torm might come on and. 
damage you; ship llave you left any one in 
charge *’ 

Yes, two of us, who steer the ship and look 
after it ’ 

‘It wdl nave to be brought here and you will 
live with me on a hermit’s fare’ 

He smiled ngam and struck a small gong at hts 
side Immediately the young man we had fir«t 
seen came in and stood with hands folded and 
bent bead before the Master 

Vsban spoke to him. .ikrrange to put the 
airship which has brought our mends here m 
the old cave These and their two other friends 
will be our guests. They are men of duUnctwn 
who have come to us from mother world. 
Look to their comfort’ 

He looked at u^ ‘Would it not be better 
if one of you went with Unm ?’ 

I rose at once and went out with Unm. Tust 
below the tableland on wbicb Ashan lived Unm 
showed me an immen«e cave of a great height 
and with i broad and smooth floor Unm told 
me that there were five other young men at the 
hermitage receiving instruction from the Master 
Wo went and brought back the machine and the 
young 'cholar was much eurpnsed when I 
made bun sit by me and traiel through the 
air After slaUing the machine I asked Unm 
whether we could go m to the ilastcr since 
Maruchi and Orion were still with him. 
Ho went to inquire and come back presently 
eaymg the yiasCer wanted u* all to go in 
I humcdly told Nabor and Gonimet to salute 
the Master with great respect and they did so, 
Nabor gracefully and Ganimet awkwardly 
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Wo found tho Master much interested in UiQ 
<vccoiints which JIaruchi and Orion, at bia 
request, had been fftvinu him of tho history of the 
•development of tho human race on our planet. 
Now nnd then ho would ask a question and 
would then listen attentively to wlut Manuiii or 
-Orion had to eaj Wo noticed that Ashaii spoke 
to e ich one of us bv turn IIo was not content 
to accept any one of ua as the spokesman of iha 
whole pirtj lIo spoke to Nobor and Ganimet 
and watclied with some curiosity the physicd 
appearance of the latter Of himself h« never 
epoko It all, nor did ho ask any question about 
■what wo bad seen after our arrival m llepcron 
After we had been with him for over an houi- 
ho dismissed us after ringing for Unno and 
telling him to look after us 

Urim showed us to our quarter* These 
consisted of small rooms m cavea, 8 par«ely 
liimished but clcaa ‘Uid quite ooaifortablA 

Some time later he came and invited us to ]om 
then morning meal Wo found tbe other 

five disciplcs, who h id been spending the 
morning in thoir studies and devotions They 
were all young men, serious, earnest and mode k 
Thev were greatly surprised when Uiey beard 
wt had come from Lamulo and were thedeDUGos 
of a world other than their own They were 
still more astonislied when Urim told them he 
had actually fiown m tho ship that sailel through 
the air and space and bad brought us all the 
way from one planet to ‘lootbor 'IVe found the 
food excellent, simple and inviting There were 
hill rice and dat bread, vegetables plainly cooked 
curds of milk and freaii rliee->e and yellow 
honey with the scent of ryetlower Urim said 
the IMaster usually took his meals alone and 
•jpent tW day in meditation In the nflernoou 
he walked in Iho garden when tbe disciples 
galliered round him and ha instructed them 
Sometime*, but more rarely he gave special 
lessons to select scholars in the morning and also 
at night There had been a few girl scholars 
but there was none at present. They had heanl 
of Narga, the mo®t brilliant of the scholar* who 
had come to the Master and who had developed 
extraordinary psychic and spiritual power? 
Sometimes the Master went up tlio hills for a 
solitary walk and sometimes he went away for 
a number of days, no one knew where and no 
one ventured to inquire. The disciples present 
had no idea of tho extent of the Master's 
knowledge, Lis wisdom or his powers, but (hey 
knew that there was no other like him and 
there was nothing hidden from his wisdom The 
Master was very abstemious in Itia habits and 
ato sparingly but he did not mortify the flesJi, 
observe prolonged fasts or practise any definite 
course or asceticism Ho spent half on hour 
every morning in taking physical exercise and ho 
-was posscssod of great physical strength His 
disciples had not so far seen lum displaying any 
psjcbic powers but they had been hero for a 


comparniircly short time and were not very far 
advanced in their studies Urim was the smior 
scholar among them 

Alter breakfast we took out the soung men 
and fehowel them the machine and Aabor played 
low ind soft m..sic, which we were told would 
not reach tho cars of the ^faster, for iheir 
entertainment fheso young scholars were very 
simple and fall of curiosity and wo promised to 
tako them out for a llight some day ^ks we 
went back to our rooms Urim said wo should 
wait 111 tho garden m the afternoon if we desired 
further conversation with tho blaster 

*\Vhat elso have we come to seek here if not 
discourse with him ?’ sai 1 3 Iaruchj 

‘And you con seek for nothing more 
preciou*,' answered Urim, it may be becau'C 
you have come out of the sky, from a far off 
world dificrent from our own, or becau o of 
your suoerior lateUtgeace but the Master feels 
altractcu towards you and I think he will “peak 
to you freely We hope to beneht greatly by 
tho wisdom that it may plea«e the ilasttr to 
reveal to you.’ 

Wo spent the day quietly lo our rooms 
discussing iho great Master we had seen bis 
dazzling and overwhelming pcrsonalitv, and 
wondering how much of his kaowledro and 
wisdom he would import to us and whether be 
would hft tbe veil and permit us to have a peep 
at tbe holy of holies. As tho day waned mio 
the afternoon we were thinking of going out 
into the open when the blaster liimsclf stood 
at the eiitruDce of our rooms with his singularly 
winning smile on his li{>s 

We Were on our feet m an in'tant, bowing 
low and rendering him the homage that his 
presence oomniandM 

Greeting «iy children,’ said the Master in 
his deep sonorous voice, it is the open that is 
calling to us at tbe present hour' 

‘At your service, Sir, answered ^faruchi, and 
we followed the Master respectfully uito the 
garden 

Unm and his five fcUow-di'ciples were there. 
The Master paced slowly up and down along 
the shaded path and we kept pace with hio^ 
noting his erect, lofty figure and his dignified 
and easy aplomb ^Inruchi and I walked at 
iis side while tho others folloued clo«e upon 
our heel*, straining their cars to catch every 
word that fell from the lips of the }ifa:>ter 

It w wonderful what you haro achieved, 
said Aahnn with n gnaous mclimtion of his 
b«ul towards Afaruchi you and jour friends 
Lcto have triumphed over distance and space and 
have brought to us the right band of fellowship 
ant fneadship from another world It is a dee*! 
without prei^ent and you have our unstinlcd 
adniiiatioo 

'Maruchi and myself bent our heads and 
Maruchi said M’o hive no words to express 
our gratitu'’0 for your gracious words. AVo feel 
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-our-elvej. imply rewarded by having been 
admitteii into your presence 

‘I have heard eomething from you about your 
^eat world and the wonders wroughc by your race 
You find here a people akin to you m some res- 
pects, though you have establi bed your supenonty 
m oome others Perhaps m my eeclu-ion I do not 
know much of what is going on m our own 
world outside, but I have not heard of any 
intrepid voyager who has adventured in the 
realms of space upon an expedition of di'^»very 
You and we have lieen endowed with intelligence 
mgher than that of our humbler feUow creaturess 
but It would be pre umptuous on our part to 
tisaert that m the many worlds scaUer^ broad 
aat m space there may not exist beings 

infinitely superior to ourselves. Doubtles', such 
a thought must have occurre<I to you as it does 
to any thoughtful and observant man The 
mgher one ri es in the scale of being the stronger 
becomes the urge for more knowledge, and 
obviously knowledge is of two kinds of the 
tangible and the intangible The whole universe or 
80 much of it as is visible to us is tangible but 
at the heart of it all there is somethiag which 
elules us and is intangible Which is the higher 
quest, ray wise youug vi itors ■* \ ou may di" 
your way deep down into the bowels of your 
own planet or another you may dive to the 
bottom of the se.!, or you miy «oar high up in 
the heavens and travel incredible distances as you 
yourselves have done Perhaps you will 
thdt in the mi I t of a great variety there is 
much of a 'amences and a certain voi<l of the 
spirit remains unfilled Thea there i, the other 
auirch that seems to be nearer our own selves 
but involves much weanncss of the «pinL Which 
«hould be our choice 

I ventured to eiy, ‘Is it not the higher quest 
that has brought us to your door, iny jlaaterP 


‘True my sou and I am a seeker like your 
selve* Tell me now omethmg about your 
tochers who mini terefl to the ^pl^t, the mode 
of their lives and the manner of their teaching’ 

Thus commanded I told him of the teachers 
of humanity, while Urim and the others craned 
torward their necks to listen I told him of the 
Bu Idha and the Clin t, how the one hod ca t 
away a kingdom and left wife and child for bis 
own -alvation ind the “alviUion of humimity, 
and how tho other had prc«ched love and healed 
toe «ick and sullermg, and after a brief muiistry 
hal been put to a cruel dralh I ^taltd bnefiy 
how the followers of the tcaihcrs bad never 
bc-eu able to as-imilate in ibeir lives the lofty 
teachings ami had hungered for w^lh and 
empire^ how there ha 1 been a warring of creeds 
an I blood had l>eeii shed m the name of rtlicion 
and how. finally, all tins had been put to 
end and the world was at yeace. 

The Master li«tened to me carefully to the 
en J and then ho -at down on a ganlen seat 
”0 stood around in rc'peclful silence .kffir a 


‘Between your 

there IS this feature m common that we all 
f on a steep incline like the 

^nt to the mountain before us It is the 
forward step that is always difficult. You see 

£ «. you have 

to win to the top, but the feet drag and every 
^ process of pain and eflort S 
InA ®r ^ slide down 

Hiuch easier to move 

u yo“ attempt to 

climb higher while the way down is both easy 
and pleasant, and toe feel move without effork 
OuUide yon see the whole creation moving along 
^ appointed comse with ease as on oiled wheel? 
Ihere 13 no deviation m toe daily recurrent 
rising and setting of the sun There is no going 
forward and coming back anywhere, there is no 
halt and no moment of hesitation It does seem 
to our uniD^tructed mtelligence there is a sS 
Uw, uncbaUengeable and absolute, which steers 
the universe through .pate, that there Vs n” 
creatures endowed with 

struggle and the 

knowledge that our moral and spiritual welfare 

world. onA ^ 

world*, one of which wo form part but which is 
ide of u. .oJ Jh.ch 1. o«ntol],J by a StS 
£io»i some unknown source And ibe olLr if IhS 
wi^d KiUiiii ourselves, our hopes and joy*, our 

sri-of f, it 

f^.v7d?,rn"T‘a,‘“t™“w';i “if £ 

Vhe' 'S;£M"„t‘r min'selS JSt 

Issue from it either as victor, or vanqin-hed ’ 

“P and reeumed Lis 
slow wall among the flowers of which tho 
fre^iico hung m the st.U evening aw tl 
. 1,“°^?.'^ leuurely and UioughlfuUy 

^ot^ teacher whom I had ju^t named, m the 

bamboo grove m ancient Sravisti m ei,n 

Ts'^*ThVM'“\ wisdom and thought 

s'SS' aSS xf 

ilLter lightly placed his nX t". f “ 
shoulder and IwLed at me with kindly^ ey^ 
v\e are beholden to vou.’ he and 
|»ve told us of your great teachers. They we°ro 
unseen druggie of^which 

S.^£re”Li'^!„ “S 

toogreilctof all your teachers To a man 
»acrifico to remam poor, ™or 
does the rcnuncnfion of toe worll mvolve a 
revere wrench for toe man who has no 
Every fottor that can shveUe toe heart of 


2L’-6 
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rnc MoocRx nnvrcw for august, iqu 


hill boui forgcl for the One — wealth 

nnl heirship to a kinsilom, a beautiful, levotel 
anil loving wife, an 1 tho near proapect of father* 
hooJ If any one sijs ho shoull not have 
deserted hfs yoiui' wifa or Rhirkel tho responsi* 
bility of approaching fathcrhool, ha would fail 
to iimleretiinil that nothing can weigh in the 
balance agam«t the call of the race for its 
emancipation If it was wrong to abnnlon wife 
ami child it was wrong to abandon the kingdom 
It IS foolish to attempt to judge such men by 
common standarls of conduct. It avas not 
abandonment but the passion of saving Tho 
ir/fe and chihl noia almf£4e<i to the ortier which 
was greater than any king lorn, thit tho JJudlha 
founded, ind they found salvation 

‘Nature la infallible in its course from cau«o 
to clfect. It never trrs, it makes no allowance 
for a lapse It is not sentient, it has no feeling 
Nature is the fulfilment of the lyaw wh«ch admits 
of no relaxation no violition It i® only in the 
living creation tint \ou hn 1 the influence of the 
heart In tho onler of h/a you fin I tne prcniitive 
m*tincls of love anl fear compaesion an 1 hate 
There i8 the mating iii«tinrt which brings the 
two sexes together for the propagation of the 
species Then there is the mother instinct of love 
for offspring, the sense of po seesiveness the 
passionate care for the young the instinct of 
protection that blazes out into a fury of attack 
whenever danger threatens the helpic-s young 
ones This m'linct is common w the primitive 
man aiil the beast As man a«cen<ls higher m 
tho scale of intelligence as his outlook on life 
•widens an 1 ho gets nearer to the heart of the 
groat problem of being hi» nature evpaiils anl 
the coininon domt«tic »£>« Is which are gcneralJv 
sufficient for the majority of the race irk him 
It IS such a man that mat liecomo a teacher 
From time to time when the «pmt is starve! 
and man’s higher nature is overwhelme 1 1>V bis 
coarser instincts and fesires the reol of the nice 
becomes urgent and then the voice of the teacher 
IS heard recalling man to Ins high dc Uny an 1 
iipjj.wg Jjua Sppi on tho xiylit jvUh Iroin which 
they liave etrayod. The tc-acber is the ollepnng 
of the agonj anl tnivuil of the race TJio crown 
of thorns lint they put upon tho heal of the 
Christ jn cruel mockery is tho true cmhicni of 
the teacher for 't is not on his heal but m his 
heart that the thorns are to lie founl, the thorns 
roipci as the hir\e«t of an oinit'' humanilv 
ilio compa« ton of the Ciwi t was unbounlol 
anl bo htale! tho spirit b) his nor Is niil tbo 
body by Ins touch And (or rewarl tiny gave 
him tho death of the roblur anl the malefactor 
But no bitterne s ns«ailel hi« •’pint anl, ss voii 
snid, he prajcl for forcivoin =3 for tho e that bal 
conipasscl hi^dcitli ilo ooiill not hive lone 
olhcnvi 0 , for then he woull not havo been tbe 
Rodcomcr and tho Saviour fbo coinp»s-oa of 
the Biildlu was oven as the lii.ht of Uio «nii 
hat shines on the glorious mountun top anl m 


tho Doisomo pit nlikc Tho ilool of that 
reachcr’a pity pu el over everything that lia^ 
life an I iJuinb animals founl m him a defender 
and *i protector 

Ts pity ikin to lovo ? Nay, it is higher, for 
love H not wholly content with giving, it aNo 
vruntu to get [na lovo of the win for tho 
woman, of tho mother for ilio chill aecks a 
return There is ii higher love for the deity in 
which self docs not apparently enter It is the 
craving of the soul but ilocs not tho soul hunger 
for the love of God ^ Compassion done wants 
nothing by way of barter or recompense It laa 
reichtng down an 1 a reic/ung out of the /ieai% 
a ratiaUon that is Lmiltod like wives of heat or 
light with no rcllcx nctiou Dil tbe Buddha or 
the Chn'-t tver seek for in> compas ion for 
himself ’ Was any one so arrogant ns to otier 
them any ’ Tho Chri't was betriye<l and put 
to death but no one ventured to pity him for 
Jus poverty When tho Buddha held out his 
beggars bowl lul not tho hoit'»''Wife put a cru t 
of brea 1 into it as a matter of duty ratbtr than 
compassion for th® beggar who ha I thrown 
iway i kinglom anl to whom kings ciine with 
bare and bowed heals /' 

The Ma ter ro e I shall leave jou now to 
commune with your own thoughts The marrel 
of your coming is to me a constant wonder an l 
I trust wc shall ece more of one another I 
leave with >ou the nights re«t and pray do not 
trouble to iccompanj me’ 

Vs Vsiun slowly passed into tho cave-'Jwell 
ing 111 winch lamps hail bcvu Iightcl the young 
di«cij)les crowded roun J us in eager anJ earnest 
felicitation It was an au picious hour,’ Urni 
«aid when JOU came to us from beyond the wide 
streicbes of spice. Vou havo loo tno'l the 
Masters tongue, and to jou wn owe tho privilege 
of h iFing If fened to the Ma ter s disco ir u on 
vonr grtil tew her*’ 

Wo also followid thi Mmur to our fnioal 
fire and afterwnrl'i to !>el 


AAV 

We were «lrolling tho ntKt morning m h® 
ginlen mhalui„ the cri p mouulam air an t inc 
=cent >f the Jlovrcrs blooming on erm «ilc 
u« Tho un had jii t risen Un 1 the mountains 
iiD I the laud Inhw it wen IiuIkI m tbo imrn- 
ing Minlfght IVt hil Uiken our riiornm ' d'P 
in i mounuim stmm wliero tii water ilo'u * 
coll anl clear riievoung seboRrs were ihtIj 
ri« la ail I gava u* i cup of inounliin tia ml 
hot «con€* Pre-eiillj ibc llaftLr cint out 
wemog his Jong robe un J an hJs, and siiid<-i 
at u*. I* w® l>ent before him in nvenna fhe 
„rctPng of Ibo monuiig ^un njy cUil Iren ' Bus'fvl 
IS bo who *<ij tho *1111 n< ivtrv morning i 
Had Givir of life ml light I Vn I ho fell into 
Ettp with us. 

Vfler taking i few (urn* he sail Lit us go 
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and ee this magic irgos} that hao brought jou 
from n distant vvoiH 

\Yo Ment to the adioiamg large citc and 
showed the machine to the Master He climbed 
into It an 1 was greatly intere tetl m all that he 
saw Then Maruchi asked Mould it please jou 
my blaster to listen to some music ’ 

Milh pleasure’ replied A«han 

Ivabor went forward and played some «acred 
mu 1C, hymns of gre.U beautj of which the 
solemn notes ning and re ounded through the 
great TauIU-J carern The ^la ter do td his e>es 
as he li tened and a hu h fell upon us all 
M hen the music ceased and the echoes died 
away the Master opened his eyes and spoke with 
emotion It is seraphic It has moved me deeply 
and I thank you for the happiness you have 
given mo.’ 

Maiuchi «ail May we a k anolhet favour ’ 
M lU j ou honour Us by taking a short cruis*. in 
the air in our machine ’ 

I shall be delighted 

The machine was brought out and m a 
moment it was in the atr gliding smoothly an i 
nom.les«ly like a hng satliii^ on an even keel 
on a placil like. Me ro o above tho mountains 
anicro««al them in a northern tirection The 
Ma ter was looking aroun 1 and below him 
watching in silence the shifting panorama of 
mountain and tableland valley and ^Iream 
Vwny m the distance was tho ros) pillar of 
anpour tlat to^e from Raba and «preal out like 
a shimmetang and translucent canopy in tho «ly 
k^han muttered Raba, and his eyts turned up 
heavenward in silent prayer 

M hen he looked at us again Orion who 
aiwajs mtcutl) watched A«han but rarely spoke 


said. Me are on our wa\ to Raba, Sir and would 
feel grateful if you would enlighten us somewhat 

about It. 

"The feet of all pilignms turn towards Raba, 
my «on but no one can approach it very close. 
It IS a symbol of the ceaseless and inexhaustible 
energy manifest m the universe and wo render 
It homage because we look upon it as a column 
of iQcen e n mg to the Creator People worship 
It as on emblem of the deity ]Ust ns the sun 
and stars have been worshipped Tho real 
•secret of Raba has never been wrested from it, 
but somo few baie known it more intimately 
than mo t others and that knowledge has been 
communicated to <!ome others who have stood 
the to«t of initiation \ou will be ablo to «ee 
as much as the ordinary pilgrims. 

Nothing more ’ asked Marucht with a shade 
of di appointment in his voice. 

\.«han smiled enigmatically That will 
depend upon your own =elve“ kou are greatly 
advooC'Hl m knowle Ige and you have accomplisheil 
a feat beyond the dreams of your race and mine 
I have observed your came t dc‘>ire for higher 
knowledge an 1 the que t of the «pitit is moving 
you Mrongly Perhaps you may be rewarded by 
a near view of Raba. who can tell ? 

Ma Icr you can help us if you will 

Asban raised his hand in deprecation M ho 
can anticipate what will hapnen 7 My help will 
bo of no avail if you jour'elvcs ore not worthy 
Remember that to die seeker nothing is denira 
and if you have tlie right spirit you will succeed 
as some others have done Strive mice tngly 
with your own selves and your de ire may lie 
accompli hed 


WATER-HVACINTH— “THE TERROR OF BENGAL 
WATER-WAYS” 

Bv PR \PiIULL.V KUM \R BOSL, m sc 
Ik} aril cu! vf Botany Lmianij of Calcnlla 


Inti odvction 

T HL Mater llvacinlh (Eiehlfruia Oos 
s!} c , Solms ) IS a water plant of 
Braril which lias i ow become uatura 
lizcd in Bengal Plough the plant 
came to be scncush considered as an 
cTcc sivcly troublesome weed m Bengal only 
about the year 101-1, it cannot be dciiuitcly 
said when it was lirst introduced lu this 
Presidcnci There is no record to show 
low the plant read cd this country and from 
wl at Cl litre it cjrud Tlat lumtn agency 
was I nt .ar U respox siblo fer the intrcductico 


of tlis pest into tic country there can be 
no doubt "Mr George Alcrgan a resident 
of Natayangungc, was credited with introduc- 
ing this plaut to Eastern Bengal lie 
is said to have collected a few plants from 
a tank at Ballv gunge and placed tlicm m hia 
own tank at Naray.iCgULgc for the 
sake of their beautiful flrwer? This plant, 
being a c-tive of Iropcal and sub-tropical 
&outh America, has found the Indian climate 
quite suitable for its growth and development. 
It Las spread to the United States, particularly 
J Ionia, to Vu tralia, lava, Siam, Burma and 
thckcc to India jroper 
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Morpiioloqicai Cuahaoters 

This phnt can very easily be recognized 
by its extremely pretty maiiye or pale lilac 
flowers nod by its thick fleshy, ovoid or 
elljptically shaped leaves The plant w 
already known by various names, such as, 
the ‘‘Lilac Deiil/ the peril”, but the 
more common vernacular names by which 
this plant IS known to the villagers in Bengal 
are Kachnn, Kachtnipana Vorgan pam 
(also sometimes humorously called Moigans 
folly) and German pana, — the latter name 
beiug assigned to it by the simple unsophisti 
cated villagers with the belief that the 
Germans had introduced this pestilential weed 
during the Great War , the pest having 
spread over the countr) aide dunng the year 
1914 had dread} caused considerable 
hardship to the village cultivators The plant 
13 most extensively propagated by off sets 
Thc»e arise at the axils of leaves as buds 
winch at first deaelopioto miniature sessile 
rosettes, which baaiug attained a certain sue, 
are earned aavay from the mam stem by the 
dovlopmcnt of a stalk like structure to a 
distance of upto 5 to ? inches , the rosette 
then growo rapidly la size and the stalk being 
brittle, 18 ultimately broken off and the 
rosette eznbarka on a separate career, often 
being carried to a considerable distance by 
currents in the water or sailing with the 
help of the wind. The bladder hkc leaf 
stalks act like buo}s keeping the plants 
floating , the plant can, therefore, very 
well live in deep as well as in shallow 
water The plants grow aery hixonaotl} 
and develop healthy appearance in frc«h 
water aad» under favourable conditions, they 
are often found to attain a height of more 
than three feet and the leaves grow into 
large discs and the bladders of the leaf ^(.aIk5 
dev clop and grow to a large size where tho 
plant floats frcci} , but when embedded in 
mud the plants become short and the leaves 
small, but tho latter develop bladdcr-likc 
swollen structures 

Moor oi DisrniHCTioN 
In v-iew of tho wide distnbution of the 
plant It would bo intercrting to know 
cxactl} how this distribution was brought 
V about Ilidierto our knowledge was confined 


to tlie belief that the onl} method b} which 
the water-hyaczatli could propagate was 
the vegetative one, te, b} offsets and runners 
from the parent plants Consequently any 
idea that tho plants were disaemitiatcd by 
by seeds earned by air current or b} birds, 
such as crows, paddy birds, etc , was open 
to grave doubts, as nowhere ripe fruits 
with mature seeds were found to occur m 
nature. Some fruits which were abt.aiacd 
by means of artificial pollination at 
the Botanical Laboratory of Cilcutta 
Universit} were not, however, found to 
germinate very satisfactorily so as to yield 
healthy plants Although seedlings of 
watcr-hjacinth may not be found to grow 
in plenty in nature, these have now been 
observed and collected Tho scxinl propiga- 
tiou of water h} acintb under natural conditions 
has been reported m Burma, also in Cuttuck 
(Onssa) Ibcro is not the slightest doubt 
that wherever tho plant may have made its 
first appearance in ludta, it must have boon 
brought here b} humau agency for tlic 
eakc of the pretty flowers The fact that 
Cevlou has been luvaded by tins post goes 
to show clearly that it must have been carried 
there b} liuinau agency, as otherwise 
It was uot possible for the plant to travel 
over the sea and reach tho shores of Co}lon 
where it bccamo so widcl} distributed that 
n legislative euactment bccamo uctCfe irj 
for its control and cradicatiou to prevent an 
increasing reduction m the yield of paddy 
vear after year The report that water Iij icmth 
was observed in South India, Bengal, and 
also in the Punjab before it was observed 
lu the United Provinces or even Bihar and 
Onssa goes to show that it must have been 
earned by man to these different places 
mainly for the sake of the flowers Vlthough 
it 18 unlikely that Bengal Ins been infetted 
from As® mi, it is clear that, if the water 
hyacinth were sometime or other tolall} 
eradicated m Bengal without lU being 
eradicated from the Assam Valley ind Svlhct, 
Bengal would cerUainlj bo rtmfcctcd from 
those place® 

SoLJiCf oFiMicaiov 
The standing sources of infection at 
present arc wostly uncultivntcl /hf areas 
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with practically a sluggish currant or no 
currc it at all The plant spreads all 
ov^er the adjoining lands duiing the high 
monsoon floods, and this is the chief means 
of the rapid and wide distribution of the 
plants Other means of their spread are 
the current of in flowing water and strong 
winds over the affected area Vnat masses 
of water hyacinth are washed off by high 
monsoon floods and carried to the mouths of 
khals and smaller rivers those plants which 
reach the salt-water area die soon but this 
affects onlj a comparatively minor portion of 
the whole. The vast iiishordenng the districts 
of Fandpur, Barisal and Rhulna have been 
practically choked up, but the areas reached 
by the tide carrying with it salt-water, even 
if very dilute, is very unfavourable to the 
growth and development of the water hraciotb 
Therefore, the plant is scarce in the Hoogbly 
nver, Tolly’s Sullab, the salt lakes in the 
vicinity of Calcutta and parts of Bakeiganj, 
K'oakbah and Chittagong districts, which to a 
largo extent receive tide water from the eea. 

CoNTimoNS IS nun^L and o ccltivated 

FIELDS 

B) its abundance of leaves, dense vegeta* 
tica and highly absorbing power of its 
lunumerable small fibre like rootlets, the plant 
most seiiou'ly impedes the flow of water and 
completely blocks up small ponds and ditches 
like similar floating aquatic plants, such as 
duck weed the tank paua {Pislta 

strotoitc*!, and the Indian water chcslnut 
(Trapa) but these floating plants being 
smaller do not become an ineradicable 
Clvt gjwirtla eA 

of the plant in cultivated areas paiticnlarly id 
paddy fields is quite alarming Besides reduc- 
ing the normal jield in jmddj this weed has 
already more or less displaced many aquatic 
grasses which were so charactcnstie of Bengal 
padd^ fields This has seriously interfered 
with the botanical studies of graoses growing 
in paddy fields and, what i* even more 
important from an economical point of view, 
it has deprived the cattle of some of the beat 
\arieties of aquatic fodder dunug the tains. 
With a view to keeping the average vield of 
paddy at lea»t to its normal rate most 
strenuous efforts should at once be made to 


keep the cultivated areas clear of the pest- 
People should try to realize the serious 
economic damage this weed has caused in 
many countries and the amount of hard hip 
to which peasant cultivators of Bengal have 
been pat by reason of the uncontrolled 
growth of this menacing weed It has also 
ibreatened the jute cultivation of Bengal, — 
a fact which should not fail to draw the 
immediate attention of the jute merchants 
The effect on health due to scarcitv of good 
and clean drinking water is always being" 
kcenli felt. The clearing of the weeds from 
the tanks from which peoplo obtain their 
dnnkiDg water is ab^olute!y ncccs 5 .ary and it 
has become a dire nccessit} to clear the small 
ditches, dobjs, etc, in the neighbourhood of 
dwelling houses, already overgrown with the 
weeds, 10 order to save people from ravages 
of any pestilential diseases which ma^ have 
an outbreak in such unhealthy areas. Tho 
water hyacinth causes water stagnation m 
ditches and in shallow waters which provide- 
suitable breeding places for mosquitoes and 
other Qiseasc canying insects It would be 
interesting to conduct an lovcstigatioa to 
ascertain how far this dense vegetation of 
water hyacinth m tanks and shallow waters 
with rotting leaves has effected pi^ci- 
culture in Bengal 

During the monsoon tide m most parts of 
Bihrampur (in Dacca) the cultivators are found 
to pjt up enclosures round their portions 
of the paddy growing areas by means of 
floating plants such as common Sola 
( EschyMmene palunosa)^ Dhunchi {Jlschy- 
nouune cannabina), straw ropes, etc , to keep 
water hyacinth out of nee fields but thesa 
barriers canuot be very effective laasmuch 
as straw ropes and jute ropes rot away in no 
tunc and the floating plants used are not 
eufScicut for the purpose Floating bamboo 
fencing la out of the question due to its 
co^t and scarcity 

IVaTER COlIillTN ITIONS OF Da STERN BenOAI- 

Paralased 

“Water communications are the life of 
Bengal, particularly of East Bengal, and 
«enous and almoot insurmountable difficulties 
have *\Ti=en both due to delays in travelling 
through the Khals and bils by boats and 
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nfti iHtl iloo <luo to lacrca&o of rates of 
wages (leruatidcd b) boatmen Ihe use of 
rafts and earthen tubs for short distance 
jourucya in place of boats by the poorer 
people has become impossible and obsolete 
111 phccs Adhere grocerica aod other daily 
supplies aro supplied to people by boats, 
people fmd formidable difficulties in obtaining 
them ill tune, as all watcr-wa^s arc 
pnctically choked up, making it difficult for 
any boats or rafts to pass easily through the 
infected areas 

Eco^o\]JC irriLiyATJON 
The chief economic purpose for which the 
plant IS nawada}s commonly used m Bengal 
IS the utilization of the fresh leaves as cattle 
fodder This practice has been introduced 
owing to tho scarcit) of grass in thickly 
populated places, where sufficient grazing 
grounda arc not available and in villages 
and hi areas where tiio more common 
aquatic weeds hitherto utilized as staple 
fodder have practically disappeared due to 
their innihilation by water hyacinth It 
has almost become a custom witli the Bengal 
cultivatois to collect onlj the green top 
portion from the floating dense mass for 
use as fodder aod cairy them home on boaU, 
as &uch leaving the most dangerous portions 
of stems (sometimes erroneously called roots), 
with the runners, to multipl) Due to the 
substitution of this fodder which contains 
about ‘)5 pet cent of water, the quality of 
milk, has uatmally, very much detcnoralcd 
and the general health of tho cattjc fed on 
water hyacinth has greatly run down Actual 
trials to obtain potash from tho plants on a 
large scale for commercial purposes ba\c 
proved abortive owiug to the costliness of the 
process Tho suggestion to manufacture paper 
from tho dry iiulp has been found impracti 
<ablc on account of the inferior quality of 
the pulp obtained from the plant, an attempt 
is, however, m progress to mix up the pulp 
lu the manufacture of paste board sheets 
Various attempts have been made in certain 
parts of this Presidency to make ordinary 
caps and hats out of tho dry pulp and some 
amount of trial was also given to make 
wntin" ink out of the flowers, but the colour 
of tho ink did not appear to be fast. 


aud hence the project had to be abandoned 
Dried hyacmtii is mixed with cowduiig and 
made into cakes by the poor people m Bengal 
and la used as cheap fuel , but in this 
process also thov very often use onlv the dry 
tcav ca and stalks leaving behiuds the stems 
which give rise to new rosettes during the 
nest rams 

As already uicntioued above the green 
plant contains about Oo per cent of water, 
it la tlicreforc highly doubtful if any useful 
commercial product can be obtained from the 
rcmainiog 5 per cent of other material 
m the plaut for purposes of mdustrul 
utilization It was once thought that 
this water weed should not be considered 
as a pest to be destroyed but sboiild be 
converted into suitable manure for jute and 
nee fields, m gardening and fruit growing 
Possibly with this view lu mind the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India in wnUog out Uie ‘Introduction’ to a 
pamphlet by Messrs Fiulow ek hlcLcan, 
entitled, "IKnlci Ibjacinih {Eichliotnia 
Crnssipcs) — its lahio ns fcrlih cj-” says, 

' The object of the present Bulletin is to 
indicate that a certain return can be obtauicd 
from the plant in the process of cxtensinating 
It It 16 to be hoped that the possibility of 
utilization of this penucious weed will not 
lead to a lame fatre policy with regard to 
its «prcad Ite. extermination and not its 
commercial exploitation is to be aimed at , but 
efforts to get nd of it will probably be moie 
energetic if somo return is obtained for the 
labour involved ' The manunal value of the 
roltcu plants buried under earth and made 
into a compost is somewhat greater than the 
ash derived from burmng tlio plant But so 
far as tlic writer is aware no sonous aud 
oigauizcd effort has yet been made to utilize 
the weed as manuri, in any suitable form in 
the cultivated fields of Bengal for uicreasing 
crop production 

rnADiCATiov 

rile method of eradication of water 
hyacinth may be classified into (a) biological 
md (b) mechanical By biologic U method of 
eradication it is to be understood tliat it 
should be jiossiblc for biologists to discover 
either a fungus or a suitable bacterium, an 
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amtnal or anj mombor of tho plant kingJom 
•which «houM either 'Icatroy tho plmtorat 
lea'll control it-» growth but tinfortonatcl) 
no member of the annul anl plant kingdom 
has jet been fliacai ered bi »cientJ>t3 all over 
the world which would promne to act u a 
check on the growth of the aMtcr-hvacinth 
Yo chemical or thermal procos«c3 have bem 
found eiutable for the destruction of this 
weed for sone reason or other Experiments 
with Tanons chemical substances haaebecn 
made from tune to time, but gencralla 
spo iking only two of them, namelj, eonimon 
salt and sulphnrie aci I have been finil to 
be effective \n killing the plant The wat i 
hiacinth being an alkali plant, a- indicate I 
bj tho indigo colour of its rootlets am 
mineral acid will act deteterm tslv on thn 
inter post Vcr\ dilute sulphuric acid is not 
iQjiinous to tho health of cattle and man and 
18 , in fact a proventno of choleri but the 
application of thcio chemical remedies over 
an estended area would offer im iicn«e 
diTicuUies Spnjing will kill oolv the 
floating vegetative parts aboi e the surface of 
the water while the submerged »“tema ivith 
runners will remain unaffected but a 
powerful acid spraying apparatus should be 
found suitable to spraa the chemical sub-* 
tanccs into the dense mass of the plants Tins 
proeens «hould be useful in facilitating remos al 
of water hjacinth to tho borders of 
pools, tanka and water cour-^e<i but will not 
lead to a total eradication of the pc t by 
itsf'lf, the whole process must ultimately have 
to be s ipplemcntcd bj man power The oiiK 
effectu e means of dealing with ibc evil, there 
fore, apoara to be the mcciiauical mcana — 
bv hand power and mechanical dredgin" and 
lifting operations The sncce>3 ot the 
ouggestion to drag up the pcst and to deposit 
them on dn land will entirely depend upon 
local condition , as dn iiul elevated lands 
are not alwais aiati-ible in the Jhl areas and 
alao in certain parts of Faat Bengal where 


the helds are alwai s occupied by one crop or 
other Tho process of dragging up the pe»t 
on drj lands niii»t be ‘■tarted as early as tho 
end of \ov ember escry year and continued till 
the beginning of the rains and during the high 
monsoon Hood Eflorts may be made according 
to local conditions to tow tho plants br ‘•ome 
micbantcal method towards tho montli of big 
nvers in order to allow the current to carry it 
towards the salt water area Eradication can 
bo cXcclivc, only if it is earned on over the 
whole of the area and if the work is aUo 
carried on over a considerable number of 
vear* the greate t care being taken that every 
“ingle plant wh Uier m tank-“, ihbn.^, ditches 
in I in khaU and hiK i- destroyed, as 
aiiv ri^iJiio of a -ingle plant mav gi\c n-e to 
serious mf ction to the whole iroa \\lieti 
burning the plants ovi r anv plot of land which 
IS generally nndcr cultivation, caro should 
ilwir- be taken to ensure that the soil does 
not become calcined due to i\ce8-ivo heat 
produced bv the biirmng of the plant-, and it 
should also be seen tliat the dry stuff la very 
lightiv -pread all over the held, and niii-t not 
be burnt in a huge pile The practice of 
burning the stull’ with the help of any mineral 
oil must be abandoned as far as possible 
V diligent and careful search should alway-» 
be made for any seedlings of water hvacinth 
m areas which have already been cleared of 
Uic pcst Failure to de“trov tho«e seedlings 
in time will completely undo the labour of 
ail previous work 

It IS of cour-o, neccs ary that as «oon as 
Bciigil frtart- to tackle the problem in right 
earnest Vsaioi will have to clear out the po-t 
and Bihar and Onssa and the United 
Provinces should also take smiult menus action 
becaus" it is astonishing how rapidly a 
single pi vnt can he the cause of large expanses 
of water being covered by the plant, ciich 
spreil of the plant, a« already stated 
above, being normally due to copious produc- 
tion of olf-cta from the mother plant 
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apnhed themselves ctnitsUy to ruril rccons- 
truelioa itid turned the fortunts of tlio 
country m a compirutivdy sliort time 1 
^^ould cirucstlj commend to mj countrymen 
a njssago from one of the leaflets issued bv 
this Society which runs thus — ‘i'o mike 
Ireland prosperous, many things will hwo 
to bo done but the first thing to be done is to 
improve the farmer’s coudition, as this 
improvement, they are pcrMiadcd, can be 
brought about by the farmers themselves, 
unitin" to improve the methods of tlieir 
industry, as all the prosperous farmers of the 
world have done” But the peasantry m 
Bengal is at present sunk m ignorance and 
efforts must bo made to introduce a new 
Icavcu luto their ranks riicre is at present 
an excellent opportunity for introducing this 

*^°^°Therc arc, m Bengal, oxtcusivo areas of 
ouUivoblo but unoulUvutod land, to tb» 
of about 0 imlbon acres, eielusivo of for«^“' 
current fallows aud laud not s“'bablo for 
cultivatloQ — aa area equal to a fourth 
JhTwbtcbts cropped ftlb.s vast area js 
roclaimed and brouibt under tillapo, the 
oroSla wbicb it would yield 'vould bo free 
tool the law of dimiulslicd proflts which 
governs the output of laud already under 
Svauon for a long tune The indiciona 
use of fertilizers would improve its prodncli 
X 50 per cent. It is usual to ^sumc, 
ovo^n in Western oonnlnes where the slandari 
ot lmngis ivueh higher, that a family of 
five perMns can live on a holding of lo acres 
fn other words, one person on thr» acres 
This oatiniato can bo largely eieoedcd by the 
of fertilizers and the introduction o 
rrnroved staples The mtroducuon o 
SSovcdvar.ci.es of staples over this vast 
o.oa IS likely to stimulate 

“ttodueu™, eSrmV out under the auspices 
of die Lr cultural Research losUlnlc, led 
u an enl.a®necment of the value of crops by 
several croros of rupees What with h,gh« 
due te the imnmn.ty of reclaimed 
SSsfiomtholawef dun.n.sl.cd profits and 
aSat with the use of chemical mannro and 
the introduction of improaed staples and seed, 
these reclaimed wastes will perhaps be twice 
S producuve as cultivated lands, -md could 


absorb four imlliorH of t!io iiiieinpIoyi-J 
ihcrc may then remain only a few thoisandj 
more to bo provided for, if &o mach lor 
this balance, tiicro are iium.,fO is other 
avenues of cmploymcnL 

It IS true that the DhadraloLi of Bengil 
ire, as a rule, wanting m the agricultural 
knowledge and tnimng which go to make 
successful fanners B it wo need not dc^piir, 
as the aiaiittcdly vcraatilc Bengali Btalralol 
IS not past praying for, if ho will know how to 
profit by the example of Denmark 2vot very 
long ago, the Danish peasant was duU sullen 
anifrcsourcclcss, but the single handed efforts 
of Gfundtvjg transformed them, within less 
than n decade, into highly cfBciciit and co 
operative agriculturists The literate Bltadra- 
/ols of Bengal constitute a much more pro 

misiDg material to work on and with a httio 

traiumg, are expected to attain a higher 
efficiency than that of their Danish compeer 
Born and bred in the midst of intensely 
agricultural environments, the Bengali 
lihalraM will bo quick m acquiring a keen 
agricultural aptitude, after a short course 
of practical training m a domonatration farm 
lo our definite knowledge, there are in 
the Backarguuj district alone nearly 67 
thousand acres of rich alluvial land in the 
Government //los nehals available mr 
immcdule settlement.* With facilities for the 
triosfer of occupancy holdings, which the 
Bengal Tenancy Act provides, ryolif'dri lease, 
particularly under Goverumeut, is perhaps as 
saUsfactory as a peasant proprietorship or 
any other form of land tenure Lhcsfi 
thousand acres constitute an area big cnoug 
to support at least 20,000 pvrsoiH It wi 
thus be seen that Government has the 
to grant a handsome living to hosts of J ® 
uiieoiploycd and the only question is whether 
it has the will to do so , 

riicre are, also, m Gooch Behac and 

Tippcri Hill States vast vacant areas whicti 

can be converted into hundreds and thoiisan s 
of small farms We would s uggest that nego 

• Tho bchcmo for the colonization of these laojl® 
has already bteii sanctioned hir uoTcrnmenU i 
rjolcarx svUlemcnt of thousand acres of M«zr lancw 
in Iiaola sub dinsion of BiL.ari,ui j d strict has 
admaisiwlirely ajproied by Gorernment at 
wunalBd cost of lU ICjOW to be cxpuidcd 1 1 
four years 
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tntions be opened it once with the Pohticil 
Department (or inducing the Stitc^ to acltle 
these Hnds mth the uncmplojcd on easy terras 
Air AVilhin^on, the (anions author o£ 
PopuJalion Probhni'5 of the Worll, is 
inclined to the view that India has so much 
cwUivable but unutiUrcd land, that her 
surplus population o( a (ew millions mav be 
easilj absorbed, i( capital is a\'ailablo for the 
progrcs'uo development o( agriculture He 
goes on to point out that, if India, Russia 
and China are not developed and agriculture 
IS not expanded to the extent that is possible, 
because the inhabitants have not the will, 
the brain or organiring power to do «o then 
other countries < annot be held reeponsible 
(ortho jirematnre death o( their surplus popu 
lalion through lack of food The inhabitants 
of Bengal are not wanting cither m the will 
or the brain power spoken of But it reroaiiis 
for the Goveranicnt of Bengal, as trustees 
for the welfare of that province, to find the 
capital neces’-ary for developing it The tax 
payers of Bengal will, of course, have to 
repay it in the long run 

The young men of Bengal maynotbaxc 
much capital at tbcir back, save that which 
the Government can give them, but in tbeir 
labour and intelligence thev have an et^ually 
effeetuc asset which can bo easily converted 
into capital after tho lap e of a certain time, 
witness the achievements of the Cotmlla 
HouaO of Labour, mauued cntirelv by Bengali 
yo tbs 

\s I have already pointed out, m the 
Bengali Bhadralol s re uctanco to work with 
their own hand«, lies tho worst hindrance to 
their taking up agricultural work But so 
far we can understand their psychology, this 
reluctance proceeds from their objection to 
work a® hewers of wood and drawers of 
water on another’s land and would vanish 
as soon as they are given a hereditary and 
transferable interest id the farm lands, so that 
they may deal with them as their own 
property 

In this matter, Belgium has a lesion to 
teach and a leaf may be taken out of its 
history Belgium is pre eminently the laud of 
peasant proprietors and of la pehle lultuie 
Relying on the excellent re'ultg of this form 
of land tenure, AI de Lavelye has come to 


the conclo'ion that peasant proprietorship i«, 
as a rule, most conducive to agnculturc and 
to the welfare of society He is sure that 
mach larger gross returns may everywhere 
be obtained from the land by small peasant 
propnetors than by largo scale farmers A 
recent illustration of this pnociplo was 
afforded at Vcmiout in Canada (see Angell’s 
Otm Goicrumcnts Ctire Uitcinploijment‘1) 
\\ e feel persuaded that no measure is more 
conducive to the maintenance of order in 
societv than tho c which facilitate the acqui- 
sition of piopcrty m land by those who 
cultivate it 

The c'scncc of our scheme is that the 
Government of Bengal should acquire plots 
of compact and convenient size, (if possible 
large blocks) and parcel them out, free from 
encumbrances, among the unemployed These 
holdings, if conveniently situated near largo 
marts, and if their produce is intelligently 
marketed preferably under a co operative 
agency, may be turned to very good account 
and may support millions of tho unemployed 
Unlike land already under cuUivatioo, they 
will, for many rears, be free from tho law of 
dimiDubing returns To meet the cost of 
acqinnog the lands as also of breaking the 
soil for cultivation and developing tho farms 
started on it, a loan may be raised, of, say, 
one crorc of rupees m the fir't instance, 
repayable by the peasants, with nominal 
interest, witbin 25 years The Government 
of India may place the sum at the disposal 
of the Government of Bengal, out of its 
existing credit, now lying idle From the 
budget speech of the Hon bio Sir George 
Schus(«r it appears that there is now a possi- 
bility of finding money for capital and pro- 
ductive expenditure Tho present state of 
the money market affords a very good oppor- 
tunity for raising loan®, provided that the 
eecutily furnished is sufficient An aUemaiiv e 
perhaps a preferable one — to the issue of 
a loan is the expansion of currency for the 
purpose The AlacAIillan Committee and the 
league of Nations favour this mode of raising 
money The Central Government has long 
appropriated the proceeds of the jute duty 
JO Bengal and shculd now, in the filDC«s of 
thingr, disgorge a part of (he monev for the 
benefit of the Bengal agriculturists 
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A beginning of the experiment, wo suggest, 
may be made at once at a convenient placo 
and if it proves succtaaful, it may be extended 
alj over tlio province, under a comprehensive 
1 nc-Ycar plan 

The results attained by Qovemmeni 
schemes of colonvdUon of the waste lands of 
tlic Sundcrbiins are enoourngmg Up to the 
Inst j car, Government made a net profit of 
about f) lakhs and a ejuarter over the achemes 
Thcrc/orc, far from jucurring any Joss in the 
long run Government stands a good chance 
of making a prodt out of the echeme chalked 
out b} us 

The cost which our scheme will entail 
and which we may work out in detail, if 
suincicnt encouragement is given, is nominal, 
when compared with the hngo sums now 
being spent in Great Bntaia and America 
on cliaritablo doles or other forms of un 
employment relief According to Mr Lloyd 
George, the British Governmeat is mamtam 
ing tlirco milhoQ uoGmplo>Gd at a cost of 
£1,30,000,000 per anaum and "nothing to 
show for it' Ibus la the British Exchequer 
spending money like water on graiutous 
doloa, winch tend to encourage idleness m 
those benefited by them The United States 
of America spends something like £80 500,000 
per aouum on employment benefits, dutiuct 
from gratuitous relief Under our scheme, 
the Government will not have to spend, 
initially, anything beyond the cost of 
acquisition and development of the land 
acquired Even this sum will, in the shape 
of rents, bring in a return, spread over a 


number of years Tho Government thinks 
it worth while to sink more than 50 crores of 
rupees per annum for tho defence of a 
coualry whero the unemployed count more 
Uian 20 millions It is obvious that, if 
unemployment and terrorism continue 
unchecked, tho defence of India will be a 
gamo hardly worth tho candle. Our scheme 
IS designed to kill both terrorism and uo* 
employment with one stone 

Jt IS essential that the Government should 
take the initiative in this matter The 
doctrine of laissc’ fane is dead all the world 
over and U is absurd for Bengal with an 
illiterate peasantry and impovenshed gentry 
to cling to iL Moreover, it is primarily the 
duty of Government to relieve unemployment 
and to wipe out a reproach on its good name 
It should also be borne in mind that 
Bengal IS prcdooimantJy an igncuHurxl 
province and that in the advancement of her 
agricultural interests lies her salvation fn 
the opinion of tho L'^aguo of Nations, "the 
development which India contomplatca may 
be presumed to bo in the direction in which 
Canada has already made such progress 
that of an improvement m tho technique of 
economical agricultural production, combined 
with the simultaneous enlargement of indus 
tnal and cotuoicrcial activity 

If, notwithstanding all that we have said 
above Government still decides to take no 
action on our scheme or on any other, that 
may be before it, the unemployed in Bengal 
would seem to be doomed and must perforce 
accept their nastb 



WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

{b AtGLaT 24, 1759 <1 JcL-i 20, 1833) 
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O NE century has passed bj almost to 
a daj 6SQCC William W ilb'‘rfQrcc 
breathed his last E\en at this 
distance of time however it is diffi 
cult to think and write of him without 
emotion His was truly a dedicated life 
Almost at the threshold of his public career 
he took up the cudgels against the practice 
of slave trade i« which a considerable 
section of his countrymen was engaged and 
continued his ^gltat^ 0 Q for well nigh half a 
century as i result of which not only the 
traffic in human flesh was baoned but the 
institution of slavery itself was proscribed 
witliin the bounds of the Bntish Empire 
His active sympathy in this direction was 
first enlisted m 1787 and from this time 
onward until he closcd Ins ejes for ever io 
1833, he consecrated bis high social position 
and bis excellent parliamentary talents to this 
humane movement* 

The zeal and earnestness for reform which 
characterized Wilberforce and some other 
great personalities of Great Bntain in the 
last quarter of the 18th century were then 
only new born virtues stimulated by the 
Methodist and Evangelical movements In 
the earlier part of the c“nturj religious 
enthusiasm had almo t evaporated The 
Church of England had practically gone to 
■sJjwp -awi 

unspintual as a rule They knew little of 
earnestness and fervour The religion had 
lost its moving and incpinng appeal, it bad 
become a cold and lifeless thing From this 
inertia Englishmen were gradually roused by 
the preachings of Whitefield and the W csleys 
The Evangelical revival begun by them not 
only enlisted afresh the interest of a growing 
section of the 1 nghsh people in matters of 
religion but stimulated philanthropic and 
hutnanitanan activity in different fields and 
on a wide scale It was as result of this 
new born spiritual idealism that the attention 


of the people was dir-’cted to the atrocious- 
character of the penal laws, the inhuman 
condition of the English prisons, the corrup- 
tion and jobbery that characterized the public 
administration and lastly the slave trade 
which was carried on by British merchants 
on an extensive scale A reforming spirit 
was now abroad and a benevolent energy was 
now released among thi English people 

Although brought for a time under the 
lunucncc of the preachings of bitcficld while 
he was still very young, it was not till his 
mind had beeu sufficiently matured and he 
bad been for some time in the Parliament 
that ho came irrevocably to the camp of the 
revivalists Born in tbo same year (17o9) as 
William Pilt and Robert Burns of a wealthy 
iDcrcantilc family at Hull, ho went to 
Cambridge in li<4 and made there the 
acquaintance of Pitt which later on npeoed 
into one of the best of political fnendshtps 
Uis univ crsity education over, he turned ms 
attention to public life, and in the general 
election which took placo in September 1780, 
be was returned to the House of Commons by 
his native borough of Hull Thus began a 
parliamentary career which did not close till 
m 1835 he was compelled by the growing 
infirmity of age to terminate it. Early in his 
parliamentary life he became noted for that 
'm^!vStavc/h werk -wVjdn 

not long after became so much an asset to the 
anti slave trade movement. Diinng the first 
five years of his political career, he lived and 
moved as any other young man of liis position 
was expected to do He entered with zest 
into the pleasures of Loudon life His 
fortune, fais social powers and the parliamen- 
tary reputation which he soon acquired opened 
to him on easy access into fashionable society 
True no doubt that although he mixed with 
zes>t and vigour in this gay world, he never 
yielded to idleness and dissipation But still 
it should be noted that during these early 
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peaple id favour of tHe abolition movcm’Dt 
m 1787 and 1788 Such was th-* fear 
awakened in their raiud by the iconocUstio 
activities of the French revulutioaoiricj, 
that maintenance of the ilalui quo 
beoam'' henceforward their one objective 
The idea of the usefulness of any kind 
of reform was now scouted and every attempt 
to modify the existing arrangement of 
things was discouraged and even condemned 
as Jacobinical llowevet moderate and 
Within bounds the zeal for reform migat be, 
it was sure to be traced to I reach mspwation 
and identified with French ambition Under 
the circumstancea the reforming and philan 
thropic enthusiasm of the people touched 
the freezing point Cven Pitt wno had 
encouraged Wilberforce to take up the cause 
of the abolitionists and was himself imbued to 
a great extent with reforming ambitiou 
gradually turned his back on the abolition 
lats Hib great speech in 1792 la favour of 
the immediate abolition of slave trade, a 
speech which electrified the House and 
“which Fox, Windham and Grey concurred 
lu pronouncing to be one of the most extra 
ordinary displays of eloquence," was 
practically hia Swan song, so far as the 
reforming roovemant was concerned. After 
this he was engrossed so much in fighting 
the revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
scourge, that he had no tun'' to waste oo 
any futile attempt at internal reform 

The abolitionists who thought that they 
were almost at their journey s end in J788 8J 
gradually receded further and further from 
their appointed goal The atmosphere of 
the Parliament became positively hostile 
and the public outside who had sent petition 
after petition in earlier days for immediate 
abolition now gave scarcely a response to the 
appeals of the anti slave trade leaders 
Wilberforce, however, was not dismayed by 
this coolness on the part of bis parliamentary 
friends and this lolte face on the part of the 
general public He continued to plongh his 
lonely furrow He took counsel with some 
other sturdy spirits who were working on 
behalf of the same cause outside the Paclm- 
meut Zacliarj Macaulay, the father of the 
hiatoriaa and statesman, Thomas Clarkson 
and James Stephen wer<* some of bis in 


IbS 

defatigible aasociates in this crusade against 
stave tnde For about a do^cn jears 
Wilberforce and his colleague^ were 
pracUcalty m tlio wilderness It required 
an uncommon determination and extraordi- 
nary patience and earnestness to keep 
the flag of abolition flying during these 
trying years when public opinion was ho«tile 
anJ the Government stolidly inditferent 
to the cauac, bat with the accession of Fox 
to office in lS0(i, better days returned The 
fruit of patient waiting was now to be 
borne A law was pas^^cd almost at once 
which made it illegal for British traders to 
import slaves into a foreign colony It 
could now be confidently expected that 
this measure would soon be followed by a 
general abolition law But the optimism 
thus created in tho abolitionist circle was 
damped for a time by the death of Fox 
Fortunately for Wilberforce, Lord Grenville' 
WAS earnest in the matter aud took counsel 
with him almost constantly on the subject,. 
Tho result was tbe measure of 1807 which, 
for ever banned slave trade by British 
merchants How far was this final triumph 
due to the efforts and devotion of Wilberforce- 
can be gauged from the references that were 
made to him in course of tho debate on 
this Bill Sir Samuel Romilly referred to 
“the honoured individual who would that 
day lay his head upon his pillow and remem- 
ber that the slave trade was no more " 
This remark roused the House of Commons 
to a loud applause, an applause which 
according to the Bish op of London was 
scarcely ever before given to any man sitt- 
ing in his place in either House of Parliament. 

Up till this time Wiberforce aud his 
colleagues had wisely limited their efforts 
to the abolitioa of slave trade and had not 
spoken much as to slavery itself They knew 
that if they demanded the abolition of 
slavery also, the number of their opponents 
wonld be increased aod their task would be 
made mare difficult still Now that the 
slave trade had been proscribed, they took 
up in earnestness the question of abolishing 
slavery The pleasure of piloting the Bill 
which did away finally with this institutioo- 
w^ of course not his He had to retiro- 
from Parliament m lS2o Bat it pi 
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.erCM Prov>a=.eo_ to allow lu. so ^^Sot 

broalh as to know ’'“'“f” lU o( Commons The mission of Ins dedicalod 

Sth' bloj'^^ Ont; tLeo“^da';r b f‘L h„ hie was Inldllod 
death on the 2<Jth of July, 1833, ho ho ard ^ 


POSITION OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST GERMANY 
Ba TABAK NITH DAS,ph d. 


I have read the account of the very 
regrettable erperxence of Mr Nambtar m 

laUOMl'so'SlstRevluonrOermany 

““r^rh=fhltrirt“o:rdrs 

w™at no individual, no private organim 

can assure absolutefSecunj^^^ m a country 

&e°then»fortuna^jaP««-^^^ 

Sd^not'tWcneralefperienceof the Indian 

eommnnity >" I aevoted 

Dunng the last sev J prcmotiDg 

oonsiderablo time and cn 

cultural CO operauou v r ^ 
between Germany a j jone 

tJiat g in promoting cultural 

considerable Germany and America, 

CO operaUon betw ^ Gcraany 

Italy and V the National Sociabst 

dnnng tho early days o^^_^ jaom Italy to 
revolution 1 only „ even dnnng 

Munich .» April last Dowevc , 

■“y‘‘'=n”“Jcrw.r Indian student, u. 

constant touc centres— Konigsbei^ 

German ‘^Dresden, Lc.p«g. 

Kiel, Berlin, B 1 peibcrg, 

Hanover, JoM, t-o^S Krankfurt, Tubingen, 
Karlsruhe, ^ g £ y imowledge 

Mnnicb Nnrcmbe^etc J „ 

Sany a«»citLr molested nor discrinu- 
nated against. 


letlem tom tdiln stuTets L Kml KonJ^ 

herg, are 

Se^rtb:':mtsr|4°'b.*'uD' 

S sSes mui 

researel.es .n\ho 0'^ S>“S 

^rterrrt’h Je tn given 

r;Le?“Sle"r^^™'rersS::t; ^ey 
linao never received greater oo operatic 

^Tmatln^vtrs’anrLpS 

”'"7„’^o1ri’Lvc"rpPed the point 
th-,t Indian students m foreign eountrics 

^uld devote Ibcir best energy for aequm.J 

such knowledge as will bo “ P„d 

paaemg Ziidiun /'f'^ ^lilical 

refrain tom jPe^^P^^g^P to empbaeir. 

row'that Indian student, 'hould not take 
paitm internal or international politic. 
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the country where they ire C'lrryinjj oq their 
higher studie To be sure, they shoul I 
study “intemationil relatious,” but they 
mu»t not iLcddlc poUtvu^ wbvah wiay 
be objectionable to the autbotities 
luduu students aud visitors in foreign 
countries should remember that while enjo? 
lug the hospitality of i country, thej lu\t a 
s<’lf- mposed obligation of not to pirticipate 
iQ inv activity which might be remotely 
construed as an ‘ unfriendly act * towards the 
country thej are visiting 

I wi-h to asacrt tbit whatever mav be the 
tendency of the ‘ foreign policy” of National 
Socialist Germany, it is certain that tne 
German people in general, especially German 


edacators, are not nnineudly to Indian 
students It 13 a fact that Indian students 
have been welcome in Germany and thoaC 
ladvuu stiuients who do their best in icf^uir 
mg all that is best lu German educational 
matitutiong will always receive every 
consideration 

Lastly I wish to say that with my family I 
have been m Germany since April 10th, 
when the National Socialist revolution 
as m progress Wc have never been inter- 
fered with and we have received nothing but 
Lind treatment from the German people 

Baden Baden 
Oermaoy 
June 2d 1931 
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P erhaps it w tooearlv yet to view 
tbo Tcccnt upheaval in Gerroanv lo 
remote pccspeative — a task that 

fills naturally to the historian's 
role Yet the authcnticiti of some facts — 
the more important ones — arc prolvibly 
better judged by the contemponry chroiii 
cler by siUing the vast mass of citdcacc 
which Rives a now turn to the trend of argn- 
nients and rcvtal an apparently true olHcial 
version to be the palpable falsehood of official 
propagand u 

It 13 strange how often wc are ciilcil upon 
to \ only the old theory that history repeats 
ll'cU Viid it 13 all the more strango that 
great c\ent 3 have a tendency lo teiicat thtm- 
8 iK<. 3 m otlier countries in ditlcreut eettiags 
hut with tho same liistoncal backgrouml and, 
sODK tunes, yielding identical rc-ults It 
would not be stri-tcliuig our aiialogi too far 
if tho recent niUt-nt<. roup <i cliit in Germany 
r« said to recall to mind the Cciat >1 

I<ouu Napaleou ou December 2, lh"»l In 
hrauct, at tliu bogiuuing of loiS, the I{c\oIu- 
tioii had ovcrilirown thi monarchy, proclaimed 
a republic and granted unucr»al sutlrngc to 
2t— 8 


the masses But the ucw holders of power*— 
tho people— were httle prepared for tho task, 
little convinced as to their power, and httlo 
desirous of making use of it Thoy had 
more faith lo tho authority of the past than 
of tho present, ind, therefore, choso as tho 
head of the new State a man who bore a 
name that had become famous as tho founder 
of an empire. Tost-war Germany enacted the 
same drama bu* with how much more 
suircring and empty show it is difficult to say 
After tho Revolution there was lu. Gccmany 
the same coallict bctivcea the radical aud 
reactionary forces, and m 1918-19 tho same 
elements triumphed that earned the day 
m IdtS 

V more detaileil c\araination will servo 
to make clear the rise of the forces of reaction 
that tinally triumpho I through the counter 
revolution of IJdJ Tho men who soiiti 
pow r from the soldiers and workers in the 
streets of Berlin in Novomher were httlo 
vqmppid to hold fast that poncr ihemschcs 
Ileaco the appeal for help to the old military 
chiefs rcsuUiug in the transition of power, 
at liTst <mly a part of it— from tlio massci to 
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the racu of the old regime Th hibtory o! tho 
fouitccn )cira following tho declarition of 
the Weimar Repoblio on Juno 3, poiuts 
to tho same w ikness on the part of tho 
Reich partici* that took the leading part m 
the Governmeat as that which chiraclcrwcd 
Fnednch Ebert md his colleagues duuug tho 
Revolution daj s 

It IS nothing short of a paradot that on 
tho same day tho Weimar Republic was 
inaugurated formally by the Convention, sanc- 
tion wa-. given for constituting tho Rcichswehr 
with men from tho Impend army Under 
the leadership of von Schleicher the newly 
created Reichswchr became a replica of the 
old Army with the control renting m tho hands 
of tl c military chiefs nominall) unde. 
Rcmliardt So when Ebert asked von ScccU 
after tho HitUrKdir episode And the 
Reichswchr, Gccrd > Docs it ^tand with 
tho Government or with Bavaria ’ He met 
with tho blunt reply “Tho Reichswchr stands 
with mo, Mr President” 

It was inevitable, as it wore, that the 
uifluenco of the military inaclunc, and with 
It of all tho anU liberal forces, should grow to 

even greater proportions under th 

burg?cgime Pardoxicallj again, f 

which owed Its birth primarily to a dc»ire 

for !cao , put tho Eicld M rshal of dm 
Empire at the helm of the State after 
President Ebert’s dcat > Thu— glaring contra 
diction no doubt, butpost-MarGemanvu 
80 full of them that It suffices to bewilder 
even tho keenest of observers r.ft,yniu 

Ihcn .gam, tho persistent fear of Comma 
uism blinded the Weimar partie to he 
Lutiuua.ice of the forces of reaction , md 
the rmbiucd attack of all part,, a m the 
Slh “n tl.o o«ly the Com».un.B^ 

Sat represeted the Vf 

sr.dcry!“s prSd,crot’\tk ..n. 

ouo of Ulch was moto'y rotoraist m its 


aims while tho other profesacd lU faith 
lu m dl engulfing rovoliilioii directed 
toward tho uprooting of tho whole BOCial 
edifice, wa. possible , neither was it desirable 
from tho two sep irate party stin Ipomts 11 et, 
ewen tho will, it was possible to establish 
co-ordmation of clfort m spheres of common 
mtecesU and aims without jeopardizing, for 
a eonsidcmblo period, each olher^s indcpen 
denee Wh it now appears laercdiblo in tlie 
ll.ht of tho common plight of tho two socialist 
niovemeiit groups onl) happened 
berlast when, iii Berlin, the transport striU 
was led by tho Communists and Mzis 
against the opposition of the f k- 

umons manned by the Socialists. Bic o-pk 
tion would se-m to Iio in the fact that tbongh 
the Social Dcmoeratie party largely denied 
Its support from the well orgimzod and power 
fnl workingmen’s tr.de unions, its momb r- 
ship has be n inoro largely made up of old 
and middle aged members to which and to 
bourgeois leadership (ns m the case of n 
So of the British Libour ■hovoment) 
IS to bo ascribed Us mild and inelf olilo 
policy Tims the Jlazis' capacity “ 

Xer would appear to be tbo oumnlatiie 
Effect of a class struggle j , 

whole po t Revolution period Hillei Ur.t 
attracted notice because of tho oipacit; 
of his organued forces 
workers ilhlob was remarkable The iiidns 
trial ’eapitahsts of German), mainly the 
Thjssol. and Ehinokiid mdustrlnli.ts, who 
saw an unozpzctcd advantage in ^ 
movement, readily provided him with th 
sinews of war bnpportcrs were “»• ““Xl 
to German) only large funds 
oominv from a great Auiericaa iiidn tnali t 
who had reasons of hia own-to f"”*" Aao 
propaganda, which had ant. Scni.t.sni for o, 
Sf Its cardinal aims mtlor mide ‘h» ^ 
use of tho moil y subscribed to Kn‘her t 
discontented uncmplojed young mui 
bis banner by proud, ng them wdl JO" ’, 
shwt, and bod Thoso Drown blurk, is 
Ibc) wero called, were used to b i P 
kbmir loaders aod workiogmea i»d ‘ 
trade union buddings or an) rl“” l ed 

ted ling This class war oarijcstly mrsiiea 
Wthc>kz,. masjoerading m the gj* " “ 

movement for "national regeneration rccciicil 
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a big impetus from another source — the most 
important one — nameK, the boux^eoia elemeot 
in society — that class which came to gnef 
from the rum of the old mark 

Xow it IS a remarkable fact that in spite 
of the incomplete character of the post war 
Revolution which hardly brought satisfaction 
to anjbody, if it did not actually create anew 
a widespread feeling of political insatiation, 
the e irly j ears of the Republic were com- 
paratively free from turmoil while the 
Govc'nment'i were yet coping with the work 
of reorgoni/ation after the damages wrought 
by the war Well then what brought the 
later Goicrnments to such a pai» when at 
home and abroad they were able to show a 
record that to all appearance was satisfac 
tory > First, Stre»emann’g pohci of co 
operation and accommodatioa bore fniit in 
the Treaty of Locarno and Germany’s ad 
mission into the League, and promised well 
to regain for her tho pro war status SccoodU, 
the ciiiTcnc} collapse in tho early years aod 
tho Lausantio Agreement helped to nd 
Oeronoy of aliuo'-t tho whole war debt, 
cttcmal as well as internal , and the high 
reputation of the German people enabled 
them to contract new loans abroad and recon- 
struct their homes and thoir industri on a 
scale that mai well commend itself to many 
Allied countries Vnd the social services far 
from being curtailed were actualh extended 
considerably 

But then, there was, in fact, an essential 
imrcalitv about this economic recoacrj aod 
prosperity based as it a\ as on catcmal loans 
and not on tho conntn*^g expanding wealth 
Germany could aflord to ouintam her 
immense working population on a lair stand 
atd cf living, telling partly on external aid 
and partly on taxes raised for the purpose 
until norld trade took the wav of a descend 
iiig curve and the source of loans had run 
dry Now that the fictitious pro jicrilv was 
no more, unemployment fgurcs rau to colossal 
proportions, and trade, industry and ngnciil- 
turo sink more and more into inextricable 
duhcnltics The part of Oemany condemned 
to want revoltid , the huge crowd of the ottt- 
of work, tho niiucd and the dc'-perate swilled 
tho torrents of National Sociali in, asNstional 
Socialism a«cnbcd the disaster vvhollv to the 


Peace Treaty and to tJiosc at home who, it 
asserted, bad acquiesced m it, and promised 
"revenge” to the "enemies,” the "pacifists" 
the Jew "profiteers,” and those "godle«s intcr- 
n fft ^ o n alis ta the gunmen of SIoscow” (the 
Socialiats and the Communists) 

One calamity brought another The 
pcnaltyof thetinsoundness of economic policy 
has been the nse of Adolf Hitler, the Austrian 
arch demagogue. Never in the history of an 
advanced and well educated people like the 
Germans, has a political movement initiated 
and directed by a man so dc^tltute of 
political wi^-dom and lacking in sense of 
responsibility gamed so powerful a following 
Hitler IS by nature incapable of consig 
tent thinking His early associations were 
socialist, but he left them disappointed (for 
bis limited intellectual capacities fitted him 
for no great ta»k in that party) and embraced 
the obsolescent creed of Fascism a creed 
based on the worship of unalloyed force 
"Violence is moral, when it is sudden as a 
storm, surgical, knightly,” said bis master 
Mussolini many vears agO/ and Hitler has 
given enough evidence to tho world of Uie 
immutibility of his faith, (for has not hu 
Goverument, as recently as Sth July last^ 
sent ninety promioent Jewish doctors to 
"concentration camps” ^) But whereas 
Mucsolini had the Italiau tradition of Imperial 
Rome to fall back upon to provide the Italian 
youth of his day with an ideal with which to 
fire tbcir imagination. Hitler liad none, and 
so th discredited and dead racial theory had 
to be exhumed and revivified with hate to 
serve as a motive force Goebbels, the 
cleverest and mo t cynical of the band who 
as editor of tbc luji iff and then as Minister 
for National (and Intcrnatioual) Enlightmcnt 
has providid the driving power of "Brown” 
terror by liis temble propaganda against 
the opposing elements and Jews, and who 
was largely rc3pOD«iblo for the oilic al Jewish 
boycott, IS reported to have said to a foreign 
acquaintance “Mhy do you take this race 
thcirj stuff so seriously ” Can’t vou see it 
H only intended for tho people ■* ' 

How c imc such a movement, bo fantastic 
in its foUiex as in its claims, to gam tho upper 
band in Ileich politics “ 

Itoin bcptcinbcr lyjO (whin Bruniigs 
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jaisHkos led to the first Hitlerite sitccc3<:c9 
111 elections) to the time o£ entering ofiico 
on JiDuiry 30, 1033, Hitler’s p^rtj wis 
rcmirhnble for its pretentious attitude 
The bulk of the paitj created an 
uncnMablo 'ituitjon in the country by 
their hooliganism The fundamental weak- 
ness of successive Governments (that lay m 
their mmority character) cvplain the weak- 
kneed policy they adopted in handling the 
forces of disorder Even before the Reichs- 
tag elections in Jiil^ last year, the intcrnai 
peace of Germany was threatened by a 
“^Tascist civil war,” when a tcniporarj ban on 
Brown Shirt demonstrations was ordered But 
the cure of the crisis lay in other directions 
The failure* of all "presidcnti d cabinets' to 
formulate an economic plan that could com- 
mand a majority in Reichstag finally hoisted 
Hitler to power This fact should not bo 
intcrprcteu to mean tint there was no other 
alternative to putting the Hitlerites m power 
But if the Socialists, the Communists, or men 
like Brumog or Schleicher who inclined 
towards a socialistic programaio wore to be 
kept out of the Government then clearly 
It must be admitted the choice was re»trictcd 
as between Hitler and Papen What is 
important to note is that Hindenbutg in the 
]a«t years of the Republic became increasing 
ly susceptible to the reactionary influence of 
of his own class — the Junkers, at whose 
instanco he threw overboard Bnming m 
March 1932 and Schleicher in January 1933 
on account of their Laud Settlement Policy 
Further, this caj itulation to Jiiuker inflacucc 
stood in the way of his inviting the Social 
Bernocrats, ci eaters of the 11 eminr Cwistitu 
tion, who held the lai^cst number of seats 
in parliament , and so by pcrsislcnlly 
refusing them jwwer (presumably on Uio 
ground of ‘Mariist dauger’) Hindenburg 
acted m a manner hard to defend and forced 
a vast section of the electorate to go ov cr 
to lascisium July, 1932 For to the German 

voters (so disgusted wilh the vacillation and 

the drifting policy of the succcasivc Govera- 


• Tb s IS not slnclly true as Ur imng and 
Schleicher were not gnen omKiniimty lo appeal to 
the coniilry on tho strengib of Ibwr ceoaiOTic 
procramroe. though immcdiateljr after Ibo lattCT 
vneattd oihco the samo icrmission was occorucU to 
lliClcr 


ments) uo middle course was left open and 
solvation seemed to Jio m exttcrai«m 
Ifaturaliy the Naris more thau doubled t'leir 
votes lod the Coramniiists rai'^ed thtir 
streogth, both at the cost of the snial/cr 
parties, while the Social Bemoents had 
retained practically all tlieir scats 

The July elections revealed Hitler’s 
popularity with a vast section of Gormans 
But, after all, tha whole country had not 
gone Nan The concrete fact remained, 
notwithstanding the preposterous Nazi claims 
to the contrary, tliat only 37 per cent of the 
polled votes had been ca t m favour of the 
Vazig Tint constituted no title of right 
for the Nazis to be recognized as the sole 
representaUves of the nation to the evclusioii 
of others Neither was there, at that time, 
the least chance of a turn of the wheel in 
their favour, for the niovenient weakest lu its 
fundamental principles had little pro«pci,t 
of being taken seriously by the majority of 
the nation’s voter- But the acts of tho 
non Nazi leaders served to make up for tho 
inherent weakness of the movement Yielding 
to a temptation for powur and mllucaccd by 
Nazi demands, Papen dealt a heavy blow to 
Social Dcmocncy by his contemptuous 
dismissal last July of the Pru stan Govern- 
ment And again when tho country pas 
becoming sick of Nazi luctiiods, of which tho 
Bentlicu murder was only a parsing but 
illustrative epieodc, resulting iii tho loss of 
two unllion votes in Nov ember, and National 
Socialism rent with defeat and internal 
dissensions was in full piocess of disintegra- 
tion, Papon to save hiinseif from tho 
cif»seqacacc9 of his “paLco” intri^nas 

pitchforked Hitler into oQlec 

Tho fact that Hitler was lu a hopeless 
rotnontv inside his cabinet and bound down 
by a “pledge” did not prevent Jiim from 
usurping the fullest power and steadily 
elbowing out liia Nationalist colleagues whom 
be balllcd out of their wits by tho very 
rapidity of liis actions By the consummate 
skill of bis demagogy he created such an 
atuioephcro of cnthnsusm and hatred that 
Nazism has been likened to a “religious 
revivalism” br many impartial obacrveis 
Certainly tho Nazi niovpiiieiit has been m the 
naturoof a “religious revival* if we can so call 
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the resurgence of the olil “Pnissun” s|unt 
'Ihcrc cm bo no 4oubt that old Pnissiioism 
IS ngun in the nir Cut it li is degencrateil 
through Nin dogan nnJ practice into a 
worse form bccaii'O the seeds of hatred for 
the JevrS and those Gormans — more than 
half the whole nation — who do not see eac to 
eje with them have been introduced m it by 
the Xaris Their unncrsal propaganda for 
"ruthlc'sncss” agaiust, and “rclcntlcas CTtcnni 
nation” of the “enemies ’ now includes the 
greater part of the German nation * The 
Nazis have arrogated to tlicmsehcs a position 
m which thei, b\ right (') are the sole 
cu'toclians of the nation’s honour because 
everybodr else according to them arc not 
full} German or patriotic enough to claim 
thoac qu ibtios If the "marlivl tpml’ of the 
German nation is to help the Nazi agitators 
to carry on a protracted fratricidal war then 
Qcnnanj’a future, like that parti n future, 
IS Ncrj blacU indeed 

With the sitting up of a cabinet made 
lip of moro con»cr\atwc elements than an\ 
previous goicrnmcnt, Genunnv entered upon 
a new phaso of coiillict between the two 
forces of reaction and revolution “'flicrc 
can be no middle course here ’ was (filler’s 
declaration on I obriiar) to foreign Prcss 
corro<pondcnt«, “1 uher the red dag of 
RoUhcvism will be houted soon or Oermanv 
will di d hcr-elf again ’ 

bo to help Girmaav ‘ to find herself again ’ 
and “to inakt good the errors of 14 years’ 
of liberty and “heence,” llith r i:ct to work 
on an cxtcii'Uc prograinino of terrorism 
to coerce the whole nation into submi' loti to 
his aspirial dictatorshiji ft is no u->e trying 
over jgam to discnbc tiu. extent u! iW 
“terror” that followed upon the assumption 
of full uirice on Tuiuar} 31 Sudiee vt to 
s IV that not a single report is an exaggerated 
version llitkr him ilf, who for years 
have iHLitcd nun to violence with his 
I>froraloiis ubout’heuls tlut will roll,” hid 
to i-siic rxixati'l calls to di<C!pliiic and 
t-oJeratiou aid frr c<‘ alion of “lodividual 
actKii b<fore and aft* r tin. e’tctiou*,Now tlat 
Iher have gra-p>d with b( ih lands the jiontr 
tffv waniid. tvtn the inUtuperate Nan 
l«--d<ni ficl wtiry about the wavs t-f t*nr 
fv- tiwir* “ V waniiDg agai lit vinauthanzcd 


activities bv individual Nazi groups, arro- 
gating to themselves the functions of Govern- 
meut," states a message dated Berlin 

lah 11, “has been circularized bv Herr Frick 
to dl Nazi adminiatratoro and 'Storm 
leaders’ ” 

fhe “National” Rev oltiUon begin with 
a seizure of power on an all embracing front 
\\ hat the Tiiiica Berlin correspondent has 
de enbod as “brilliant stair work” was due 
to the vciy siDgiiunry methods of the Nazis, 
tliat brooked no opposition, and tho polico 
were pros ed into service in miking that 
organized violence on thou-ands of unarmed 
citizens more cfftctivc Further, all means 
of propaganda were monopolized b} the btile 
and directed towirds a neeessarv and most 
desirous end^ — the winning of tho elections 
of March 5 One m iv well wonder why 
Hitler — a man of most serious ttmperament 
—ever went in for such farce (for the “freo” 
elections were nothing cUel when bo could 
oasilv have as subsequent litstoty pnives, 
delegated to him-clf ill tho powers of v 
dictator Probabh it was a most needful 
step, for ho wanted lus dictatorship to bo 
supreme and not ilepctKknt upon the will 
of Ins Nntioiialist allies, and to mask, its 
tnit character (renting on shier force) li} a 
“legal” >-anction behind it— a wt ikness which 
no tjrant in modern liiston has been able 
to overcome Perhaps it was also a w i\ to 
make the militar} at tho di-posal of Ilindcu- 
burg and lus fnends inclRclivc, for onco 
tho elect rate had given Ilithr an over- 
whcliiiing “mandati,’ no soldier} could fi cl 
courageous enough to Lake up irnis against 
him 

llie ont'taiiiling incident of tho elections 
was the Ucich-Lag fire an act of luccndia- 
n«m b} an agent of the \azi> wh cb served for 
a pretext finallv to inuzzic the whole Socidiat 
and Cunjuiuut Press and arre-t all tho 
Coinmum t Icadcri andbtiie.crv j rojnganiLa 
— m short, m bn. akin g the Coimnnm t machine 
just before tfe election- Tl o tire an 1 tho 
carefully prepared Nazi ^torv alwut its 
Commut ist origin and (he “Commiini-t plot’ 
served to »iani{>edc the pohlieall} igmnnt 
ard gullible -ections of lie voters l/j \jzi 
support 

\Nbv could not Hiller mbark m>cii a 
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pcnccful era o£ pirh iinentar) government 
with Ilia clear majority lasting at least foar 
>car 8 which is the period ho originally asked 
for on Feb 2 , and then await furtlier support 
on the strength of his achievements ’ Why 
did he depart from his promise ? Becanse, 
ho know, not m every state — which were 
autonomous before lua Unification Act — 
could lus methods succeed and elements of 
strong opposition would remain Farther, 
knowing as he must that mass opinion is an 
ever clianging quantity and therefore cannot 
bo rehed upon inde/iaitely, he lias shackled 
and dispossessed the very power that 
provided him with an creuee for his iisurpa 
tioii of unlimited power Hope nc\er dies, 
and in men like Hitler it only increases with 
time we now have it on bis infallible 
authority that the Isazi State and Nazism will 
h‘‘t for centunes ’ 

Having won the olcctiona gloriously and 
enppreesed overj vcstigo of individual liberty. 
Hitler procccdi>d to budd for himself a 
legend — a romantic and colourful story of 
the establishment of the ‘ Third Reich ” The 
"\^ictory^ parades, the torchlight processions 
by night, the elaborate pageantrv of Potsdam, 
the '^fay day demonstrations wore calculated 
to keep engaged the popular mind aud not 
give It an opportuatty to duel! on results 
That 18 why, to prevent a dearth m this 
senes of public cntertaiamcnts (and partly 
from a necessity to provide employment to 
Na2i“) the Jewish boycott was launched 
olTicially carlv in April 

Looking for signs of con«tnictive states 
mansliip of Hitler md Ins associates five 
mouths after tfie csta&fisfiment of* the niucii 
advertised "Third Reich" we are sadly dis 
appointed Though— it is no use deoMOg — 

any thing else was not to he expect ed, for lu 
exploring N itional Socialism one looks id 
vain for traces of sound pohticil philosophy 
Its philosophy of the Corporate State is 
confusing md the principles uintually con- 
tiadictory The economics of National 
Sociali’*™ cDMsages an order where die whole 
force of soci il pow< r is deliberately organized 
ind planned ao as to serve the coiumou 
w Ifaic, because “^the general welfare is the 
highest law of all ’ It objects to the 
plutocratic society m which State pokey is 


controlled by capitalist or banking interests 
Thus it demands the "abolition of incom,»g 
unearned by work" and its principle is statcid 
as follows “rinance shall exist for tl<(v 
bcuciit of the State , tbo financial magnatijg 
shall not form a State witbm the State 
ITcuce our aim is to break the thraldom Qf 
interest" (Feder) But to achieve this eoj 
it IS uot proposed to abolish private property 
or nationalize the means of productioij 
distribution and exchange or seek to ruj, 
them exclusively by the servants of 
the State, so it must retain the «ervice 
and initiative of those who are rcspousiblu 
for the creation of the existent industry- 
agriculture and the transportation and 
dietnbution systems Ongiaahty indeed r 
Finally to eliminate the coiifitct of th^ 
clashing interests (it recognizes them) ]( 
will substitute its all powerful dictatorship 
for the freedom of democracy which giv ca 
scope for struggle — such as one which has 
resulted lu the loss of freedom of tens 
of millions of Germans That is the 
doctrine of National Sociahsm-^-a mockery 
at the social and political thought of 
centuries in which tbo highest intellect of 
all ages have been absorbed. Tbo whole 
tiling would have been ridiculous had it not 
been for the reality of xVazi dictatorship— 
a piece of accomplished fact in Gtmanv, 
which turns it into what it is, a tragedy of 
mediocre leadership 

W bat 18 the position in detail in Germany 
today " Is the Hitlerite regime --afo from 
danger ^ What does the future bold in 
prospect for it Vny danger to the ‘'Third 
iScicii'*’ may matcnalize irom two sources 
nationalist rebellion and proletarian revo 
lution 

Having been deprived of the so-c.alIed 
peaceful means of class struggle — trade 
unions and parkainciit — fho Socialist move 
incut IS bound to be driven underground 
aud prepare there for the violent overthrow 
of tlic Government German Social I)cuio 
cracy having received almost tho saiuo 
treatment as their rivals tho Communists at 
tlio hands of their common coeimcs tho 
Nazi 13 bound to veer round in tho diree- 
tiou of tlio revolutiouary theory of the 
Third Jntcnntional Jf tlio solidinty of 
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the two party sections ol the working clasa 
moTemeiit is eotabliohed then and tbcu only 
can there be any prospect for Socialism 
But the present indications arc that the two 
movemeats have failed to come nearer 
because of the very nervous leadership of 
Social Democracy which even felt afraid of 
declaring a general strike, on the lines of the 
one that defeated the Kapp putsch in 1920, 
in February when Hitler had not had time 
)et to consolidate his power 

The plight of all parties inside and 
out'ide the Cabinet is pitiable Fust, Herr 
Seldte, chief of the Stahlhelm was disgraced 
by the forced dissolution of that organization 
though he tried in vain to plead with Hitler 
and promised bis allegiance to him bv 
accepting him as hu leader But this did 
not melt the heart of the leader and sO far 
nothing has been heard about organiiing 
the obligatory Labour Battalions as that 
might strengthen the hands of this new 
’ convert Secondlv, Hugeaberg the uiightv 
magnate was recalled from the World 


Economic Conference (where his impudent 
proposal for the return of German colonies 
an 1 concessions of territories was repudiated 
by the rest if the delegation) in greater 
disgrace and resigned Thirdly, the virtual 
dissolution of the Centre party of Bruumg 
makes an end of all parliamentary parties 
Only Papen remains and will only remain, 
perhaps, during the plcasuie of Hitler 
notwithstanding Papen’s clo-e associations 
with Hmdenburg The reason why Papeu 
still enjoys a more privileged status than 
others may be due to his part in making 
Hitler Chancellor So as days go by 
the chances of a Xitionalist coup d’etat and 
a monarchiual restoration become thinner 
Evidently then Hitler and his friends can 
look forward to merry time for many years 
to come, say a decade, if there be a general 
rccoverv of world trade, so that la spite of 
the alienation of the world Jeirry German 
trade aud indjstrv' mav reoovei from its 
present plight 


IMAGE GAY 

By VEKRIER EL\t !>' 


There was a boy mho e merry air 
Dchcd all iioreriy 
Hi- happy laughter, free of care. 
Ignored his tni try 
Holding his brother, night and daj. 
He nur-xfd the hide boy , 

His hungtr he forgot in play. 

His nakedne s ni joy 
One diy at dinner time he had 
Some bread and rice to uit. 

So hungry that his heart was glad 
At the unusual Uvac 

But as he iicut to share the mtal, 

V dog jumped up m play, 


And from hi^ band did quickly steal 
rbe food, and ran an ly 

Aghast I watched tlm scene, m fear 
Of angry word or cry 
But only laughter tould I huu- 
^t the dog’s trickery 
The hungry boy, his nieil denial. 
With laughter filled his heart. 
How clever was the dog, ht cried, 

To steal with so much art 
Children of sorrow, brave and strong, 
^ Strong as the hills above, 

So Inumph over every wrong 
\\ illi courage crovvneil by love 




Booul iti tJi9 pnnrij;j} Ei}roi>i m and 
Uto III li'utcU'‘'>iciI Lin^nu;;«4 cira n.ricw4.'<Iia Till Ulmj « But 

rvM(.n)» of till W>ok<» hcnt coniioi |io eunrinbx''L Xtvr papcri, pcnoii* 
C1J4, tfciuio\ n/i ) cy 4 lt<A</ b.Jct-}K)uky% pioKihlcti, rtpnnti ot tan^iizino 
ndirckNit, tir nro not nouooL llio receipt of n'ceireti 

fur rcMcvr (Aiinot Ihi ncknowIc<l;o>I. nor con uny cnquiriei relaunt; 
Uimbi ntiAutred. 2fo cnticmin of Intok n.vic«r« and noUcc* t» 
puljli«hc<l-»I>liior, lit> RLViivt 


ElfQLlSU 

f WV \NniMnCTKI <tf 111 I \^MU\SCI 
f VM) I’llOVlDl NT INftlUVMl IN INUIV f/y 
Tiraht Ddl Ul 11/ l/r’^nU //•jh 0 ,rt 
OilriUtn l\iIAuhf<t Ij M C Woe £ \,n* l(J^ 
fZff CW/eyfl N^uorr jri'f “f 

In this book an atumpt Iim Usti made to P”**®* 
a conciho and conmclwl iiialcni<nt of the law 01 
Ijto wiumnee m U obUin* lu fiiuia in «• T*rMU« 
aspecu liioueli ibifc nto ocTcral ataodard I-nglwh 
book* on the subject, yet m new of the »c»c«l 
point* of ditTlnnce in the law* of cooiraet *w<l 
transfer and in tbo i>crsona! laws m 1 
in Indu ihcie is enough room for a book ol t ii* 
nature. Ifio raj d trowili of life assurance in tin* 
country has f.routht inany 

wluti n to the ton front, but with ibo t^f Uou ol 
the barn Vet of 1 112 and ‘he r'* « 

Wn 1.11 the piMicaiioii of this laxife «ny work of 

rtfcrcDic wlich ini>,ht iniide Uwjcta aiid 

insurance norVer* in llic 
, rohfems of law that r«:j,ht crop up 
U life a^uranco busmess The want for a book 
of this kind was therefore keenly Icit anu wo 

tta .«tho> 0» X‘* »»« I" 

"“t“S 'l™.'' .-U. P»“ r;»t 1 

deals wilh lawa rcIatinR K, life asauraacc and 
fSt II deals null ‘to- amcDwg 
II suranee. It not only supplies, as a law book 

SEco^presS'ni-m' S,s° e«n^lty"’Tbn»5or ha. 

k"”’.'!! Cvi"3 

19PMd the rules wade by the Goternor Gt4iwl 

in Co“oil for the puidanc. of 

been reproiluccJ and cxplaii cd. The wtins V<A V 
ol T912 rclalinj? to prov. lent insuraneo has also 
^n a'niilarly trcatcL -VlowTcr the f«l« i^o 
bv the Tanoua prOTincial GoTemraenU hare been 
afd mte^retoL The book will be of great 


btip io lawyu* oud losuranco nco and is a vcir 
osclul pubiMaiioo Tiro book it tcry niccJy pntiica 
and (hi- ktbup u cxccliest. 


rilLSUOIC Ot NUSinCllS Zly LfiweAarid 
Ganjaram To lehad at t/w ISomloD li^try, llydtra- 
lad aSdW 


This IB a luturc-hour paim hlct dealing wilh majne 
f<)uartw and isagie charms ibe major portioD of ine 
work deals with the formation of ffiae,ic souans. lie 
whole ibiog dipvods on a process of inc’cnioua 
airanumcnt which requires great mental skilk The 
second part on ‘'ebarms dcilt with Anihmcue.'d cal 
eolations by menial process. The work is meant for 
leisure hour n-cnntiou and we are sure that retired 
people with ample leisun. will denre much pleasure 
out of the ndiiles and puerlcs contained ta th'* 
pamphlet. 

Si,h.LiUU RA^JA^ Daa 


lOlfflW VTIfLfafDIb Dj D n Eanen, \Li^ 
I I It XliU-inUaH 0 Co 

This IS au eQlar;,Ml and rcTucd edition of a thous 
which Itaiicrji had submiited to Comhay 

liQircrsity for the de;,rce of tr a The author has 
dind^ his bulky rolunie of nearly hCX) lar^sire 
page* luto tiro sections in the first of which be has 
attempted a historical narraliic describing the rela 
tione of th* Hr iish Power at bombaj with the Eiidis 
of Janpra and burst the second section is made up 
of 324 original I:.uglish documents unearthed from 
the old Secretariat records of the Bombay Govern 
mciit mo.lly beannj, on the development of the 
Bntisli laflucnot. on the west coast Juiing a p^icd 
of 170 years eommenemg from V C. 10t3 Ihis 
latter part of 3Ir Binerjis compilation u indeed of 
great HLrrice to the hutory of Briiuh India since tbo 
only CTiulahlB so ireo of mformalion on the bik jeet 
was the antiquated volume of Vnderson pulluvhcri so 
far back ns ISaO and Camiibeli s •&>’ iboy Oo rUeer 
tVadmg tiroufeh a mas of old manuscript /iJ« is 
a task rcqiunng labour and paticncr, and this ^ 
Ban^i has cSditably jierformcd The Bombay 
iGcorda are indeed too huge to bo properly sifted by 
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& Bjagle worker and wotUd eren now require for their 
study the labours of many more scholars 3Ir 
Baoer]i has made a wdcome addition to the histoncal 
sources dealing with a porticular phase of British 
t&dian aclisities va and about Bombay 

The author’s treatment materially sufTera from 
his ignoraoce of the Marsthi language in which a raat 
amount of useful material hu been published nor 
has he cared to study and utilize other matenala 
which exist ou the subject of hia theme. No correct 
historical perspective can be obtained auless a worker 
carefully synthetizes the movements and doings oot 
only of the British and die Sidia but also of the 
^ratha Powers like the Angtiaa the Peshwas aud their 
agents the imperial Slughila the Portuguese and 
others who were all simaltaneoasly coute&ding foi 
supremacy in that region I niess the whole 
tangle of affairs connectra with all these Pouers 
and with the hlarathas in particular is properly 
cleared no correct historical treatment u pi^sible 
^fr Banerp should have giien at least a (ail list 
of the bidi rulers of Janjira with their date^ m order 
to facilitate a proper grasp of his intricate narrative 
bnstliug wilb many curious names 'The failure of 
the Slarathas to subjugate the "idis u i&dccd 
due to the support the latier always received from 
tbo Bnti«h with taeir esUblubed base at Bombay 
The Sidia, therefore, form a coustant factor of JfataUu 
politics aud canoot be adequately treated without a 
clear study o( the Marathi historical pspars. If Mr 
Banerji cveo now uodertalea to study that language» 
he will one may be sure, in oourse of time attaia 
the honour of being recoguizod as the expert in this 
particular branch ol Indian history 

\ ^ / 

Tirt. bkCRFD ktlUkL IL A. P<.pltj lA ± 
Attofulion /Vm« o RuttfU Strret CalfxUlft Ooth 
R$ 2, Papfr Re H 0 i20 pp 193! 

This IS an important addition to the well known 
and escful fJentaga of India senes issued from time 
to time by the Association Press and the stamp 
itaUf IS a guarantee of useful and lutcrestiog 
■n( rmation. 

The kural or Tamil \ eda is a book oot for aoy 
sJcct rolcne but for the consumption of w 
mankind It deserves widcspn^ recogoiiioo 'The 
translator claims acquaintaoce with the ongiomi for 
alxmt thirty years by oow which with the New 
Testament, shared his atlcotioa and occu^cd his 
derotion Mr Poplcy has generously taken up the 
task (which must hero been a pleasure to him) of 
culling choice couplcu from vt and makinv them 
accessible to those who use the language of i-oglasd 
as the medium 

It IS not a complete tTanslalion of the N eda but 
pvro the reader an i lea of the seii*e of the cooplrla 
of diderrAl toj ics. Tirurallurar the poet, wise and 
true, as Tope wied him was a gcoerons son) hia 
ex|>n*siuns are terse but ihcy a« founded on an 
wealistie coucepuon of life which haa satTirril no 
oii^fsa in iia contact with tic work a-day world 

Thcrr are exjilaaatory notes on the verses 
translated pointing out similarities and diiTrr«Dces 
with the other great books of the world and 
vompanng other iraiifUtiona. followed by a Inbluv 
grsjihy and an ladrjc both of which will be of 
mu h lo the reader The transUtion is prehicel 

y a lull incrxluctioa which discusses the hislorval 
■lackcroand of the poet as well aa the place occapsol 


by his work. IQ the life and thought of the Tauiil 
peo]^ 

borne remarks are necesssry with regard to some 
of Popleys observations in the introductiou 

Voceptiug the date of the Rural as fixed within 
certain umits, which the author lavs down bow 
can It be described as mfluenced by Manu'' If the 
Tanut \eda had bem composed between the second 
and the sixth centuries could the Han tsamfi'la have 
lodueaced it, by any manner or means as the 
translator sumrests f We appreciate also ilr 1 opiey » 
honesty of opinion that however Christian Tiruval 
lav^s views might have been a positive Ciuislian 
lafiuence it is impossible to establish, and that for 
histOTieal reasons. Thirdly there is an attempt to 
hold Aryan ideas lo blame for the sulwrdmate 
poailioo if women in society but thi« is to ignore 

that the Aryans looked upon women with _r al 
respect and the loviog -^vice ungnidgingly rendered 
by the w fe to the husband is certaml) no sun of 
her subonlinate position as well m ght the mon ' 
earning item of the hu»bands business le treated as 
such Fourthly it is nut correct to sa> that there 
IS no accent in Indian metre, Iwcauso it i' loo 
sweeping a statement. In Bengali the verse follow 
the lead of the accent. Iifibly Vtjan coiicntion 
have bwo deprecated in favour of the lo^rc of natwu 
distingoishinj, Tamil verse it may be mcntioi cd 
however that classical language becomes Mnvootiou 
alued when it has become mas*iea! and that «o 
long aa the vernaculars are neglected they will 
display &eahticas in imagery while cansknt iiucti 
less so 

In spite of these, it may safely be declar^ that 
such a nook will help ita rtsadtrs to realize itwb* » 
past greatness and will serve indeed as one of the 
leys to the benlage of iodia. 

Dr WNIE BEb VST - 1 Short Biography bj C 
Jinarajadaea 193 ’ 

Dr Besant bas been living a full life, a life full of 
deeds. Her cootnbutioa to Indian educatiou, Indian 
poliUcs and the pbilcaophical synthsis of rcbgioui 
opinioa through theosophy has bnn rousidcrsblc as 
well as full of sigDificaDcc. She will be compleiinj, 
ber bub year by October next and though her late 
yean are nch in honour this brochure will sirii. to 
■UiDniate public memory into a graceful appraiaiioii 
of her beneficent activity A deuiJcd biography will 
be receirod with delight, fo* it will nvi^ mam 
strands which ace now lost to view and Uul. thii 
world figure to great currents which course thro 
the world. 

We feel constrained to observe that m the 
comparison sketched between fiandbiji and ^Irs 
Ocaaat, the former his not been fairly irratcil mas 
iDoch as so far as bis breaking of laws goes it i< 
ooly non moral law* that have been considervd to l>e 
subyects for campaign and even of such non moral 
lawa, selection has to be made by a jfnrraJ body ol 
persons and not relct,aled to the discnminatorr jarwer 
of any tndimJuaJ however august and exalted ihi» 
as|icct of the situation has been left out. 

Tsiiat sNSav 

FIOM kFBVtUV ILkNDlIt Bjr l/l A. i j,UJ„ 
IWiehri ly Jinm/i IXtai prtre lie- annul Ifu 
Ora, p 37 ^ 

Whea Mahatma t wa* m jaJ in 1 >^10, he wnue out 
a scries of letters lo the inmaua of tua tJinm disd 
\ng with such subycct* a* Truth, Nou JiCMOMO.! 
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the MODEliil REVIEW EOR AUGUST, 1933 


Chastity Socnflco, etc, Iq them he guve practjcaUy 
the Mlcht cxpressioa of the philosophy of which ha 
ate is only a practical illustration The imporUnce of 
these letters cannot therefore, be oeerstated Iha 
Icttm ncre firet published m toe unauthorized issues 
Qftho lo<?iy frtrfia during 1030 They then appeared la 
book form m several vernaculars Wc were eagerly 
awaiting an issue of the English translation and roust 
now thank the publisher for having made them avail 
able to us The translation has had the advanlagc^f 
being revised by Mahatmaji himself 

We would like to sug^^est to the publisher to 
OriDg nut a sm^Jer sired edition preferably m 
Lrown Ibmo so that it might be readils earned 
about in one s pocket like the Gita, 


Nirmal KnMAB Bose 


FAITH, Oil ISL\X1& 
IlOSAB\ Ba 6ir Edum Arnold \l A K a I E 
C S L Publisled Uy T S Siraminatltan UA, liL 
Adcoeate Madras Ihcosopheal PuUuhiua House 
Adj/ar Madras Pnre Rs 2 8 

fair Edwin Arnold is beat remembered here in 
India as the author of that beauufut poem on the 
life of Gautama Buddha— the Light of Asia. Perhaps 
the most beautiful metrical translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita la Sir Edwin s The Sony Celestial 
He completed his Indian trilogy of religious poems 
by the book under review 

The pious 'Muhammadan m the sacred month of 
Batojaa celebrates the glory of the Allah by 
reciting His 99 beautiful names The book oonsisia 
of poems woven round the 09 names of the All^ 
each poem drawing upon some Islamic tradition 
well known to the Indian ^lubammadan 

The book was originally published in lbS3 and 
has been long out of print. ^Ir fawaminathao has 
dona a service by republishing iL In republishing 
it ho has tried to produce a facsimile reprint of the 
onginal edition It should be m tbs hands of every 
cultured Indian— Hindu or Uluhamraadan 


bauds of the Hindu for the better appreciation of 
all that IS best m the Islamic traditions in the hands 
of the Aluhammadan for the direct touch in which 


It bnngs him with some of the mo»t beaulifnl 
incidents narrated in the Quran or in the Ifaditfa 
and as a corrective to his usual narrow b gotry 
Why the autfaonties of our universities cannot 
present it as a text book for our Intermediate 
•clasps at least for its poetry if not for its cultural 
reaction on the growing inind of students ^ 

J M Datta 


THOUGHTS FROM UABINDIIVNATU 
TAGOKL. Macmulai tO Of London }p 0" 

This IS an admirable collection of thoughts gleaned 
from the English writings of Rabindranath Ihe 
extracts relate to a wide variety of subjects and 
present fine specimens of the poct-phdosopher s inspired 
visions of the deeper problems of life and death 
Couched in Rabindranath s magical English and 
illumined with the most apposite imagencs drawn 
from the familiar world around us the thonghta 
arc freed from all philosophical subtlety and impress 
one os self evident truths 

The most sinking feature of Rabindranaths 
noetic presentation of philosophical thoughts as set 
I rtb in the volume la his wonderful exposition of 
the moA profound ideas with extremely simple and 
commonplace compansons, drawn from vanoiu 


Spheres of human interest —music literature, art 
nature. We cannot resist the temptation of citing 
some examples 

1 hke a stray line of a poem which ever 

feem that it rhymes with another line and must 
God It or miss its own fulfilment This quest of 
the unattained ta the great impulse in man which 
brings forth all the best creations. P 18 

It has become possible for men to say that 
existence is evil only because, to our blindness, we 
have missed something m which our existence has 
Its truth. If a bird tries to soar in the sky with 
only one of its wings it is ofllnded with the wind 
for buffeting it to the dust P 23. 

Pam finds its own music in the notes that joy 
brings to it from heaven as the jiebblcs find the is 
from the fiow of the laughing stream P Co 

When the ships hold ts full of water then 
only does the buffeting of the outside waters become 
a menace Obstacles and opposition from without 
there always will be but they become dangers only 
when there are also obstacliw and opposition within 
P 71 

A block of stone is uupUstic insensitive, inert. 
It ofiTera resistance to the creative idea of the artut 
But for a sculptor its very obstacles arc an advantage 
and he carves his image out of it Our physical cxistcoee 
IS an obstacle to our spirit knd therefore it is 
the best maCenal for our soul to manifest herself 
through it P Oo 

\ teacher can never truly teach unless he is 
tull learntog himself A tamp can never light another 
lamp unless it cootinuce to burn its own fane. 

P 130 

The thoughts deal with some of the vital intcresU 
of roan— pain and pleasure art religtou death 
immortality Although the extracts are apparently 
d sjoiotcd a central unity ig imparted to them by a 
commoo note that rings through them all —the 
note of hope and joy How hcartcuing is the poets 
treatment of the pain and BufrenngB of life 

We require ups and downs however unpleasant 
they may be, in our Iifes geography m order to 
make our thoughts and energies tlacotly active 
Our lilos journey is a journey in an untaiown 
country where hills and hollows come in our way 


unawares keeping our minds ever active la dealing 
They — 


with them They do not come accord ng to our 
deserts but our dcscrU are judged according to 
our treatment of them P Tt 

It 13 pain which is our true wealth as i n|)erl<xt 
bciDgs and has made us great and worthy W take 
our Beat with the perfect. In pain is synibolircd 
the infinite possib lity of perfection the eternal 
unfolding of joy P 145. 


True I also hear the great cry of jiain ringing 
through the uoirersc^ — a cry that fills the firmament 
the foundat on whereon the universe is builk wnicn 
m \odio India was called Krandast This cry 
however is not the tired wail of the defeated but 
rather the call of the new born thus loudly announc 
mg Its advent at the door of the universe, BCCKing 
hospitidity of the eternal future. P 14” 

The book is dmded into five parts but is hard 
to disecrn the principle on which this dins on oM 
been made The topics repeat themselves in tno 
difiercnt parts although appeanng in diHercat gsro*. 
TTio work would hare been improrwl if a more 
vystematic anaogeincnt of the top cs and a collocation 
of akin subjccU were attempted But even as it i*. 
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It 13 a ralaable publication and should find a place 
in cTcry libcary 

P K Griii 

HrS)TOR\ OF INDIV C 150 ad TO3o0ai» 
By K P Jayatirai, il J fOxon) Bartstxr al laie 
OrigmiUy pi<6/ii/ied bj the Bihar and Ontta 
hescarek Soeuty and repuNighrd bj Votilal 
Boniwsi Dm, Ixihore Pp 2o0 Pnee Bs lO 

The third century A.D m the history ot India 
13 hVe a valley oC deep j^loaui separating tvro illumined 
peaLs The ^laurya and the Gupta impenalisms 
Great explorers like bir R G Bhandarkar and 
Haraptasad Sastn Kielhorn and Fleet hare plied 
their arts tried their (ate and yet faded in biidgiog 
over that berbomau bog of Indian chronology 
No vconder then that the painstaking chronicler, 
Mr Vincent A Muith it up as a had )ob a r.’al 
blank in tha history of India, bo it is a matter 
of teal congtatulatioa for the irorld of Indian 
seholarship that a Hindu historian. Hr Casbiprasad 
Jayaawal, auceeeded m flinging the flrst bridge of 
nudeistandiog Hia recent monograph under renev 
would erer shine as a tour de forte of historical 
reconstruction No wonder then that Sir Geonm 
OrietsOD although past nioety read ilr Jayaswal a 
treatise with aridity and congratulated him on bia 
great achierement India under the dyoaaty 
(150 A D —2&4 A.D ) aa sketched by the author is an 
altogether new chapter which must be incorporated 
now into our scheme of history present or future. 
The Valatala* were no doubt w«l knono for years 
but they hare assumed a new «igniflcAoce thanks 
to the orgame treatment of Mr Jay-uwal who is erer 
against nelpless mnulation and dismemberment of 
our historical body politic into dissected 'dynasties 
The close relationship between the Nsgas and the 
VakatAkas and the history of the latter from 
284 A s —530 A D (later Vakatakas) bare been worked 
out with rare industry and historical acumm The 
history of h^gadba (3f B C —810 ad) and of Southern 
India (240 A.D— 8o0 adI were discussed not only to 
co-ordinate the newly discorered facts with the 
known data of our history but also to clanfy lots 


of obscure points and to throw new lights on old 
and stereotyped theories 

The history of the SoAth (or the penod is 
really a history of tho Nort lerns in the South both 
new and old and of their eflbrts to introduce and 
establish a common civiUaatiou ett , that Hinduism 
which proved so successful at the time in reforming 
and renrintr society in the North The South becomes 
so uaited with the North throuj^h these efiorts that 
truly the old deSnition of Bharatararstta had to 
be reriscd and extended to include the whole of the 
South The northeru Hindus introduce the Ungnage, 
the script the worship and the culture in general of 
the North into the South They infuse new life into 
Farther India from t^re and make history They 
make one Ind a by a common cnlture the legacy of 
which has come down to ns 

That the Bhirasira and \4t4taka powers were 
not epheoieral expenmeuts to dynastic politics but 
the result of the creative urge of Hindu republican 
instincts was proved by the author through numerous 
references to the art creations of the epo h sp^ially 
through Appendix A on the Dureha Pillar and the 
Nachaa and Bhubhara Temples ’ > 

Tbns the illusory gloom of the 3rd century A P 
disappears as it were by the msgie touch of a 
historian who bad the courage and faith to 
start work anew with the prsyer Lead me from 
darkness >o Light And light flowed to illumine 
sod transfigure the whole laodscspe wbereu we 
ere some of the boldest experiments st national 
solidarity beside which, the glsmour of Gupta 
impenalism pale into comparative insignificance. 
’The Bhirsaiva Federation was an enlargement of 
the Sangha organization of the Hindu republics 
It was a league of equals with a recognized leading 
power If the GupUs had expenmented that they 
would have been better remembered by the Puraoic 
histonso History and Hindu genius were alleged 
by EuTopcan ttholata to be incompatibles 
Mr Jsiaswsl has given direct lie to the imputation 
and redeemed tbe self confidence of Hindu scholarship 
The book should be iti every college university end 
library of India and abroad 


BENGALI FOLK DANCE IN DELHI 

B\ BIRENDRAN\TH GANGULI, ii a 


R ecently when the Delhi FolkDaoco 
Society anaouDced that they would 
begin with a display of tbe tr idition- 
al folk daucea of Bengal there were 
many sceptics who frankly expressed their 
senous misgivings There were some who 
thought that Bengali folk dances, which are 
reminiscent of Bengali folk culture and folk 
ntua], might appear quite exotic and bizarre 
to non Bengalis There were others who^e 
misgivings were due to more fundamental 
reasons It was felt that folk dances find 
their best setting in a primitive agncoltvial 


society, in which everything is celebrated and 
solemnized with the dance, and consequently 
they lose tbeir appeal in an environment of 
higher culture But cultured people of the 
town bred type very often forget, as Colonel 
Hodson has pointed out, that primitive culture 
» the matrix of what is known as higher, and 
that the folk dances of a country have an 
interest of their own These doubts and 
misgivings were set at rest by tbe actual 
performances and their re-action upon the 
cultured crowd which witnessed them Tbe 
Bengali folk dances did arouse a good deal 
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of ( ntliUBiasm among Jion* 
niiigiilii; llicrc was genuine 
tppiutiiiliou of tlicir inherent 
■•implicii), \igour anil digmtj 
\i»l for ill ibis the credit 
„ f*s to Mr ti S Dutt, ICS, 
nil > ilircttcd tlic performances 
niid wliobc euthubinsm in the 
ni^o of folk dances his 
infected the non llcngalis of 
Delhi 

Uit dances which evoked 
tht gmtest enthusiasm were 
iho t of the martial t\pc 
111 0 the celebrated Ifai lit&lit 
dance The Jlat Beshe dance 
Is a striking csamplo of 
traditional folk dance which 



has preserved its pristine 

purity and vigour In the Itai Jkilte of the dancers is of the first importance 

aiiico we find rhythmical movements of Lastly, like every primitive dance the Bat 

tliQ body emphasized by the beating of the Deshe dance is a group dance In primitive 

drum and the performance on the drum is societies dancing is a general means of enjoy 

such ns to ■'timulato delicate muscular activity ment and often rejoicing, and the survival 

of a ihy tbniical kind The i2nt Df^he dance value of group dancing is that consciously 

is albO charactcrircd by a wide range of or unconsciously, it is a means of strengthen 

phvaicul movement. Dut what attracted us ing the social bond In these days of 

"community singing," group- 
dancing ought to have its special 
appeal as a means of rcalfirming 
social unity and solidarity 

Another characteristic type of 
martial dance which was also 
generally appreciated was the DJialt 
dance This is a type of dance 
which is found amongst ancient 
people in all parts of the world 
The DhaU dance is clearly 
reminiBcent of the martial traditions 
of the Bengalis before the days 
of Pax Briianmca It embodie* 
m a picturesque manner the agilo 
and vigorous movement of wirnors 
The Bengali Dancers at Delhi with Mr O S Dutt engaged in mortal combat. And 

the accompaniment as well as tiio 
moot was the diuce of the performers' muscles, poses of the dancers expresses beautifully 
which seemed to keep tmio wnth the throbbing tbo thrills and surprises of a duel There 
rhytliin of the drum, and this combined with is uo doubt that characteristic poses 
tlie diguity and vigour of the different atti and movements of traditional war 

tildes and poses of the body had a striking dances still sun ive in the western 

* '•pcctacuKr effect, in spite of tlic fact that in countries But unfortunately in India wo 

dancing generally the satisfaction htvo not paid sufficient attciiUou to tlifi 
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vigorous movement and bold gestures of was the Jan dance by a Uoupe of 
Indian folk dances, like the Rai BeJte and Afuhammadan villagers fcooi Mymensiagh. 
the Dhah, which, if properly revived, are This.daoce was very much appreciated even 
bound to create a new tradition of group- by those who wanted the flawless steps, 

rhythm, harmony and variety 
of pose and movement which 
one finds in sophisticated 
forms of dancing In this 
dance the dancers begin \Mth 
a nimble capering movement 
which IS sustained throughout , 
sometimes they sway to and 
fro, bending and nsing, some- 
times they i^vance and retire 
The separate rows of dancers 
move in beautiful curves , they 
sometimes intermingle and 
School fctudenu slDtUu wccituir instruction w Rai Keshe Daac« form picturesque groups, but 

there is oo confusion, each 

danciog amongst men Mr Dutt will earn row keeping itself distinct from the other 
the gratitude of lua ers of art if bis demon- The specially attractive feature of this 
stration and propaganda lead to the intro dance was the variety of poso and movement 

duction of a virile type of daucing amongst and the singularly harmonious total cfTect 
meu in our country of movements which would otherwise appear 

Tho programme aUo included another wild and chaotic 
interesting variety of dance, it*, the Kalhi Being the first of their nature in Northern 

dance. In this dance the 

dancers hold a short stick in P" ~ 

each band, striking them | . 

against those of the neighbour- ■* - 

ing dancer aUemately to right 
and left. The movement of 
the body backward and 
forward and the swaying of 
hands rhy thmically to keep 
time with the stick produce 
a very picturcsijuc ciTect parti- 
cularly when there is a big 
group oi dancer* This dance 
IS of ancient origin In 
classical tunes it was per- 
formed on tho clas*ical stage 
as Bon In Bo-'O c also find 
it frcqucntlv depicted in 'Bio Dchfi public wstclnaR Lhc dsoecs 

dcconiUvc temple architecture 

Ilut the Ah/Zti dance as demonstrated by the India, these public demonstrations of folk 
Bengali folk dancers was marked by a sink- daoces and songs have not onlv received 
iDg vinlity and rhythm of its own which gave unbounded praise and admiration but have 
it the nvture rather of a war dance unlike the served to bring tho quesUon of educational 
usual v^ctv of DnnJi seen in other reform to the plane of a practical problem, 

parts of India. 'Ttie Delhi public immediately realucd that 

Another inlercstiDg Item of tho prognunmo the inclusion of these activities in the 
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TIlc I’rcsideat aoU Members of the Iitiiiao LegisUtirc Assembly 
^Tatcbl^g the IfengsJi dances 


flte ieadiag men from tliffcrcnt 
parts of India who happened 
to bo Uicro at the tunc to 
attend the sessions of the 
Council of State and the 
LegisJatire Assembly, became 
for the first tunc conscious of 
the surtivalof these beautiful 
traditional dances and songs 
and realized the importance of 
reviving them in tbcir respoc- 
tive provinces 

The teachers and students 
from the Sultanpur high school 
in Bengal who also look a 
prominent part in these 
demonstrations showed how 
these various Bengali folk 
dances could be accurate!/ 
learnt and prepetuated so as 
to form a valuable adjunct 



Itai Beshe Dance before the Delhi Fort 


educational curriculum was not only feasible 
but alsO‘ necessary And students of several 
high schools at Delhi had training in soma 
of these dances and songs from the Bengali 
iroupei. under hlr Dutt’s personal supcrvi- 

SIOD 

Another result of these demonstrafaoDf 
at Delhi was that the Delhi public as also 


to new educational activities from the point 
of view of art as well as of physical culture, 
and the graphic object lesson constituted 
by their demonstrations was not lost on the 
large audience of both sexes aud of all ages 
who UiroDgcd the various performances held 
at the hockey ground, at the municipal 
school, at the Anglo-Arabic College and at 
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midcnco ot Dr /lauddia Vbmad On tLc the demonstration by tie studenta and 

bit menUooed occasion Sir Cowaaji Jchaogir teachers of the fenltanpur high scliool 

espressed tie general feeling of the Delhi of several community dances devised 

people when he declared that “* new by Mr Dutt to] the accompaniment 
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of conijjjumty so»gs composed by the 
latter 

India IB rich m tlio heritage of folk 
dances and songs but these are la datigtr 
of dj lug out Some of the traditional fonus 
arc already extinct — some have become 
corrupted and the others are dts- 

appc-iring If organircd attempts are begun 
III tlie dilicrcnt provinccB BOnio of the extant 
forms may yet be saved and revived to 
the e\erlasting advantage of the nation 
Sir Dutt’a efforts have achieved a 
btnking BUCcesB in llcngal and be has 
discovered and re\ i\ cd various forms 


of traditional dances and songs in tM 
province This iiiovcmcnt is of national 
importance, it i 3 hoped that after the Delhi 
dcmoastrations it ivill receive influential co* 
operation throughout the country Jlr Dutt 
18 also to be congratulated on the initial 
success of his efforts to extend the movement 
beyond the confmes of Bengal and on the 
establishment of the Delhi Folk Danc^ 
Society and the A)l-India Folk Dance and 
Folk Song Society of both of which he ih the 
Founder-President. It is to be hoped that 
these Societies will receive all the public 
support that they so nchly deserve 


LONDON LETTER 

Hr VAIOR D GIUHA^^ POLL 


India— T itr Joivt PinuAMrvTAm Uimmiith 

T he Joint Parliamentary Committee stiU 
continues to take evidence ou the White 
Paper, and it is now hoped that by 
dividing the Committee into sub Coramittws the 
whole of the evidence may be overtake b> the 
4 th August It IS hoped that the Chairman s 
draft Report will be m the hands of the 
Parliamentary Hembers of the Joint Committee 
by the end of October for discussion before 
presentation to Parliament 

Co^^TITUT10X IV THE Ml LTINU POT 
The Indian delegates have been nuher 
surprised and not a little shocked to find that 
notwithstanding the discussions of three Roitod 
Table Conferences, and the statements m-xde by 
the Prime Minister on behalf of the Government 
the whole question of India’s future consUtutioii 
seems to be ^10 the melting pot The bile 
Paper his .been attacked as going too far ond 
the Indian delegates have been put in the 
position of having to defend it although from 
the point of view of India, they feel that it 
does not go nearly far enough 

NrnspAPtK MiKRtrBLSivTATiov 
trom the point of view of the public in this 
country the evidence taken before the loint 
tximmitiee has been gros ly roisrcprescnte 1 In 
some cases a few questions and answers 1^ 
picked out which pxe entirely opposed to the 
whole trenl of the evidence and that is serve I 
up to the British public as the Ime of eviUenc** 
given before the Joint Commiltee. 


The L C S 

No one has ever tned to dispute the Inct 
that the L C S is a most able and efficient 
service. It is also, however tlie mostly co<tly 
civil service m the world and bos to be paid 
for by— taking them all over — one of the poorest 
peoples m the world. The L C S con*iantly 
represent themselves as (he protectors of tbs 
masses In their evidence before the loint 
ComoiitCcc, therefore, it is rather interesting to 
note that the chief thing that seems to concern 
them about India s new proposed constitution is 
that Uieir pay ind pensions must he safe-guarded 
and funds for tiieni set apart whether India 
thrives or not 

ClIAKGB-S 01 llEPOTISM 
The Europeiu Government senants al«o did 
not hesitate to make charges of nepotism against 
Indians and Sir Patrick Fagan on their behalf 
said that ID his opinion^ In iian gentlemen bad 
a different stan lard of conduct from Europeans 
in office, instancing nepotism and things of that 
kind ' 

Thref Vicmoia Emdcvce 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru followed this uj> by 
appealing to the three cx Viceroys Lord Reading 
Coni Irwm and Ixird Ilardinge, to sUite if tnt> 
wtmld inform the Committee of their experience 
lunng their terms of office m In ha. Ijonl 
Reading in reply said 

I do not hcBitafe — indeed I sin glad to 
on oi TOrtunil) to say that, not only as regards 
fcir Tej bapru, but as rega^ the othtx Indian* 
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who served with me m the CooocU valued members 
oJ my Conned dnnnj; my fire yean o! ofilce 
none could have been better serranta of the 
Crown than they were and none could have been 
more loyal to me none so far as I know 
occasion for any such chart^e as is made. 1 an 
not spcahinfr o! India (generally, only of my own 
experience of those who were with me ana that 
none mote faithfully and loyally kept theif own 
secrets of the Conned than the Indian member* 
of the Viceroy s Executive Council in my time. 
Lord Irwin associated hicnsclf “absolutely and 
eahtely" with Lord Reading Vn<l this was 
followeil up by Lord Ilardinge who •■ai 1 that no 
members of the Council were more loyal in their 
services and more devote! to the Government of 
India than hia Indian colleagues on the executive 
Council 

CoMMtvaL CiVKitn 
Sir Evan Cotton in his midence said 
“I remember on one occasion there were con 
Ktant artielM m the Indian newsptpers asserting 
that a Mnhammadan Member of the Council always 
made appointments of bis own co*reIigionista. 

Sir Abdur Rahim cross-questioned Sir Evan 
Cotton on this point as he was the only 
^luhammadan Member of the Executive Council 
at the tune referr^ to Sir Evan admitted this 
and admitted that there was no jusUdeatcon for 
the a«eertioo in the Indian new«p3pera. But he 
said that he had merely given it as an example 
of the violence of the communal feeling 

Altogether I do not think the European 
witnesses came very well out of the exaounauon 
at the hands of the Indian delegates. The 
printed Minutes of Evidence should certainly be 
very carefully studied in Indio. 

PBOPAQA>-pA jSECESSABY 
It IS a calamity, of couree, that there is no 
Indian organization in this couutry with funds 
to enable it to give to the British public a tnier 
and less biassed idea of the evidence than is 
being given But for many years Indians have 
held the view that propaganda in this country 
was useless. Tbo«e of us who have been trying 
to put the Indian point of view before the 
British public have been tremendously faindi 
capped by this lack of co-operation from India. 

Blrxli 

The ca~e of Burma has been entirely sbelved 
and Ignored People m this country are even 
less interested m Burma than they are ui India 
and articles dealing with Burma’s reparation 
from or federation with India are not consida^ 
to have good enough "news value to be worth 
printing 

The World Eco>omic Co^FEKE^CE 
— CvLLtso V Spide t Spade 
If a mixe<I metaphor will serve, it may be 
said of the W'otld Ewnomic Conference last 
26-JO 


week that President Roosevelt nearly up^et the 
apple cart by calling a spade a spade ’ This 
was when he dismissed the advice and 
recommendations of Mr Montagu Jiorman 
Doctor* Sprague and Schacht and the other 
«ntUmen who preside over our money and 
ae«t<nics, as "the fetishes ’ of “so-called 
tatemational bankers 

This eontemptuour allusion to the bankers 
was received with a yell that rent the firmament— 
and all but tent the Conference At once the 
“gold’ countries, beaded by France, began to 
sprea] the impression that it was dead and that 
no further purpose could be served by pretending 
to keep it lo being But fortunately great 
Conferences, like other great undertakings, 
cannot be destroyed in an instant. Certain 
formalities have to be gone through The goli’ 
countries are not the whole of the Conference. 
And if It IS a simple matter for France; only 
a few hours removed from any Conference held 
in Europe to press for adjournment till a later 
day other counlriei and notablj Japan may 
have come twelve lhou«and miles to take their 
part 

“Gold CoirMnitv Opt voted 

Accordingly it was decided that the two mam 
CommissiODs—the Financial and the Economic— 
should survey the situation and each draw up 
an agenda of what might still with profit be 
aiscu9-ed At the same lime voting took place 
in the Bureau (which is really the Executive 
Committee of the Conference and made up of 
the representatives of sixteen nation") to discover 
who were for or against continuing the full 
programme. A scrutiny of the votes is revealing 
All the European “gold' countriea of course 
(France Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, 
Holland and Spam) voted ogamst continuing 
the full progiamme But not a single non 
European country did sj Japan China the 
Argentine and the Onited Stales, all jojiiel 
Great Britain in voting for continuing the full 
programme of the Conference. 

^ at the moment of wnting it seems that 
the Conference is to go on. President R^sevelt s 
quietus to the bankers was not the genei^ 
quietus though no doubt they would have liked 
to have it so It was merely meant to show 
them their place — and, please Heaven, it has 
shown us their right perspective 

President Rooev elt s Me>^vi i- 

Since that sudden sharp les on to ,he fal-e 
prophets, the President has i«sued another 
statement. This time he addre^-^es him elf to 
the good sense and good will of the nation* 
taking part in the Conference and the tone is 
masterly There is a “wift summing up of the 
pr^nt intentions and directions of American 
po^, an appeal for some of that “sympatheUc 
1lndcSI^tan Img' which Cmerica exien le<f to the 
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Cfwit nnliDjis of Kuropo whe/i tlieir cunLiicica 
ucprtciiitcd, and to Great Briliiiii and Scandinavia 
^vllLn thc> wint ol! the gold eiandard. Implicit 
Uirouglioul 19 the idc.1 that America la but 
trying out n courso winch all desire — tbc 
oimilibrium of prices and costs— and t^t if 
Olliers will try that course also, then will coma 
tho {tntc for stahilization 

lUcK lo TUI Mumiu*.\n llri'OllT 
We have indeed been allowed to forget that 
Amcrien, m Uunclung on her ambitious 
prognnimc, la but carrjing out the rccommciula- 
tions of our own Macmillan Report 1 America 
IS trying, to raise prices and to raise them hj 
Ootemwjf/it flf/ioj! Li^iteu to the Riport oa 
this suhiect — ‘ Wo are emphatically of iho 
opinion that even if i further fall of wholesnlo 
prices bo a\oiilcd, their stabilization at 

approximately the present level would !» a 
serious disaster for all countries of the world 
alika and that the avoidance of such an event 
should be a prime object of mlernaiional 

statesmanship In llw domestic field tl mof 
be necessary to utioU Goitrnmental enterprise 
to break the vtaous circle" 

Isn’t that what America is attempting to do * 

GntAT BniTvws IsDixLaiON 
It will be objected, of course, that the 
Macmillan Report cootemplatcil international 
action, not action on the i art of one great 
nation only with the meritahle ensuing instabilitv 
m the exchanges But the World Economic 
Conference was to be the goldeu opportunity of 
concerting such action and what great nation has 
leaped at the opportunity ? Certainlv not our 
own We had the Macmilian Report. We knew 
the Conference was upon us But for months and 
month* we Imve been in a paralysis of indecision 
unable to give a lead or even to outline a policy 
And what has been the result ? ‘ One of the chief 
reasons of the atmo ptere of uncertainty which 
has paralysed the Conference from the beginning 
writes one observer, ‘has been the doubt wiijob 
hung over the reaf attitude of the Bntisfi 
delegation to all the chief questions before it ’ 

If Britain bad followed the recommendations 
of the Macmillan Report, and bad given a lead 
to the Conference i« adiaiice and in cooperation 
with the Uniteil States, is there any reasonable 
doubt that the other nations also would have 
taken heart of grace and joined m a great effort 
of public enterprise to restore prosperity ? 

BisCBEdited Bankers Still Rulf 
But Britain is governed by a 'so-called 
international banker, ’ by Mr Alontagu Norman, 
■who prophesies falsely and Whitehall loves to 
have it so It might have been thought thiU the 
bankers lo«t all creilit in this country m 19?1 
when m n futile attempt to keep on gold they 
threw nway £o0,000,000— ‘ more than a years 


expcmlituro on old age pension"*, tlirco times as 
much as wc sjiend on housing grants, nearly 
as iDuth ns is iicedeil for the relief of un 
emnloyiiient.” But no Air Montagu ^orma^ 
Shu Im the ear of tho Goternment. Whatever 
the strength of tbc Treasury’s opposition to 
pubhc works,” writes the City ^itor of the 
Z’ Standard that of tlio Governor of the 
Bink of I nglnnd is stronger” 

RlkSIA’b ^LILIA'S 

It is a relief to turn to the one ni in who 
came to the Conference knowing what he wanted 
and wJio went nway Mtishol— M Litvinoff 
When tlio history of these po*t-war years t«mes 
lo bo written, these sohtiry Bolshevist envoys 
Will stand out strangely from the page They 
attend World Conferences as representatives of 
a kind of government that exists nowhere else 
in the world Resented or at best regarded with 
cunOsJty by the other delegiite^ they can never 
mix with the crowd To do no would bo to bow 
in the House of Uimmoa, to seem to subscribe 
lo all ibe sundanis and assumptions which make 
up tho middle class outlook anil which to Ruaiia 
ace tho very soul of /id-eness Theirs is not 
an enviable or an easy park To cut yourself 
off from tbf herd for Ihc sake of on idea ha* 
alw^s been the rare t kind of courage But 
M Intvinofr has tliat kind of courage and it 
has brought lU own ih tincuon *‘Af Litvinod 
was a «trange and rather impressive Bgure at 
the various functions in connection with (bo 
Gjnfercnce writes ‘AUicus’ of the Sundaj 
Times Ho '-eemed to talk to no one, but 
marched through the glittering assemblies in his 
plain dress clothes distinguished because of his 
lack of ordinary distinctions ’ 

M Litvinotl has brought oil a great *troke of 
tbploniacy for Ru<isiv and perhaps for tbo ptace 
of the world He has initiated a *eries of 
uuderstandinga with her neighbours Thi takes 
(he forui of a convention for the deSuition of 
aggression md has been adopted by Afghanistan, 
&li>nia, Latvia Rereia, Poland, Ilumaoia, 
Turkey lo the convention there has been 
aided a protocol which allows it to be extended 
to any country which cares to acc&le— on I 
Czechcfelovakia and Yugo-Slayia will al»o sign 
it. As if this were not enough and most 
important of all, Litrinoff is at this moment 
m Pans engaged in advancing what is actually 
desenbed oa a Franco-Russian entente 

Flabs And Ailunces 
This, of course changes the face of Europe 
Russia has for years hal aa undonbleJ if 
undefiael U'jsociation with Germany Now this 
13 at an end and she is facing towards hranco 
09 m pre-war days There are some indeed who 
are *o usod lo French hegemony in Europe that 
fliey would like to give the credit lor tbo 
new chain of convciitiona not lo Russia, 
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but to France. Because France believea Germany 
ba rearming, because the Little FnUnU 
slikeJ anil fcareil the Four Power Pact, France, 
they ®ay, has •leiieJ on Rua»ia’s ulca for an 
UQuerstanJing' amongst her neighbours and 
traa'inuteJ it into a defenaiTe alliance againH 
Germany 

But Litvinotf knows what he wants for 
Russia. Half his chain of alliances look towarvls 
Vsia, and Europe is only the other half France 
may fear Germany, but Ru>«ia fonts Japan 
Japnn and China are notihle nb'Cntecs from the 
Conrention Chinn, no doubt, will sooner or 
latet accede. But whnl la Russia going to do 
about Japan * 

GREtTNE.*S— Iv IVk-tfr-v Ett-s 

In many ways Japan is the most (rogic nation 
m the modern world She has done more for 
the liberation of \sia than any other ViiAUc 
people because she is the onh great military 
Power among'-t them,— and that, alas has in the 
pM been the only insignia of greatness which 
the other Powers could recognize “We brought 
you out flowers and our pauiiuigs,” a Japanese 
recently said, ‘and you took no nonce It was 
only when we adopted your guns that you paid 
us any attention ” 

Japan, moreorer, like England when «he 
became industrial, is forced by her narrow islands 
to become a colonizing Empire And where is 
she to colonize ’ All the settled temtones of 
the eaith proclaim their fierce determination to 
stay “white ” This means that Japan can only 
force herself on the mainland of Asia— ns indeo^l 
'ihe IS doing 

JAPU.ESE Fobfigv Folict 

Japanese foreign policy at the present time 
IS about as sinister as regards Asia as it can be 
Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar, and 
Japan has not quite decided whether those 
temtones of Russia boedeemg on China need be 
cousideced aa ‘ wbAte.” or wot. Every day «obi« 
fresh incident is reported from the neighDourhood 
of Vljdivoatok or from Russo^Tapan{=e waters. 
•TapiDc’e «ailor3 are murdered when tb y land on 
Ru«mn soil to get dnnking water or Russian 
fishermen are accused of ‘spying” m the Kunles 
I«lands 

Does Japan want war with Ru-sia, one a ks— 
and the answer is alnays not yet, but they do 
want Russian temtory, and they want to get it 
as cheaply as po=“ible For months Russia has 
been negotiating with Japan in an attempt to 
^ttle a price for the =ale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway , for months Japan has be»n beating 
her down Now the Japanese Press are ongsjest- 
me that Ras'^a might throw in with the Railway 
the kmtory of Vladivostok, the ^rnntun" 
wiOTince, and Northern Sakhalin” 


Jtrtv, CuiN\ vsi> Rv^tt 
jVa for Japan's intentions towards China, thetr 
only virtue is that the> are undi'gui=ed 
Recmtly there has appeared m a Japane'O news- 
paper, OsiJa Vatnielii. a remarkable article. It 
outlines a foreign policy for Japan and this 
policy IS said to have the strong support of the 
Foreign and War Xfini-tries 

It will bo recalled that when, at long last, the 
l.,e.aguo of Nations voted against Japan on the 
Maochujaan que-tion, Japan gave notice of her 
intention to withdraw from the League Xow. 
according to the new policy, Japan h ready to 
coopwate again with the other Powers, but first 
of ail Cjiina must be “compelled to r^ize that a 
^etllenle^t in the Far East is ahsoluteiy impossible 
without co-operation between China and Japan.” 
Compulsion and co-operation thej do not go 
togelhcr 

The next point in the poLcy, as summanzed 
by Rtiiter, fairly takes ones breath nwa> It is 
nothing more or less than on mtiinnuon that 
Jupan i> preparing to set up in China other 
lapanese protectorates on the lines of that of 
Manchukuo “Japan is ready to give material 
and moral support,” it runs, “to any section 
of the Cbme'C, whether centra] or local autho- 
rities, who accept this point ico-operation) and 
fien lo conclude a deftnstie alltnnce mih them 
umihr lo that i;j force vith ^anchitkuo" 

After which. It IS not surprising to find that 
the last point m the so-called policy is a curt 
intimation that if any Power, China or anyone 
else, tries to hinder her, Japan “will adopt the 
necessary counter measure^ ” 

So that IS what Japan means by co-<^ration ' 
The inevitable result of all this is that C^na and 
Russia are drawing together Diplomatic relations 
hare been resumed and a commercial treat} is 
to be negotiated The hope and the idea is that 
Russia may take the place of Japane'^e goods and 
so enable China to continue her only effective 
method of warfare agamst Japan — the anti- 
Japancse boycott 

GeiiT Bpitadu’s Short sioictcxiyr-ji 
It IS quite obvious that war clouds are 
blowing up in the Far £a t It ‘-eems more 
and more an overwhelming pity tliat Great 
Britain, who was believed by all the nations to 
hold in her bands the key to the Far Eastern 
queMion, did not take the lead at Genera m 
backing up the Lytton Report That Report 
did o9ec a way out m Mnnehuna when it 
propo'ied the retention of Chine-e sovereignty 
there, but at the same time gave intern itiomu 
guaruitees for the protection of Japan’s 
legitimate trading interests Above all, it might 
have begun to heal the breach between China 
and Japnn to pave the way for to untiry 
co-operation instead of co-operation impeded by 
diviumg and warring upon China. 

But the press and the politicians In Briiim 
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nrefcrrcd to leave China to her own rosourccs 
With increiliblo sJiort-sigbtcdness they chorused 
Why should Britain pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire ? They could not even see ao little 
nlicad 03 to realiie that the anti-Japanese boycott 
m China would lead, as it has led, to Japan 
dumping- her unsold goo<Js in British marled 
Tho«e 'ame newspapers who, a jear ago, m 
their lust for imperialism were patting Japan 
on the back are now crying out for protection 
a„ainst dumpcl swcaledj unfair (and c\ory other 
idjective they can think of) Japanese com 
petition ' 

What friends of Japan they have shown 
themselves, 

Democncy is an unpopular cause these Java, 
but at least if democracy were universally 
accepted— jf the right to live and let live were 
uuiveraally recognized — the®e feuds ivould not 
arise 1 ctween the nations. Free trade and free 
emigration irrespective of colour prejudice (which 
inaies nonsense of the universe) would allow 
everyone elbow room But democracy is un 


fashionable and our only escape is m 

diplomacy 

Bir&su’s iLl 

It IS humiliating to have to turn to Russia 
for a lend, but '^L LitvinolTs (inventions do 
Buggest that he, almost alono amongst statesmen, 
can nse above a purely national view of world 
affairs His alliances stretch one hand to 

^rope and another to Asiiu Can ho go further 
and gel Japan to accede to hi> convention 
Speaking in Pans this week-end he has said 
\Fe sre not the partisans of political groupings 
intended to oppo«o the aggressiveness of one 
group with the oggressuencss of another 
Well then surely no will not bo content to 
let his chain of alliances remain a chain of 
more or less similarly situated nations. Similarly 
situated notions will always fall in together 
when the crisis comes. The real virtue of hU 
new diplomacy should be not to circumvent 
Germany and Japan but to concibatc thorn 


ITlNERARy OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

B"! K. N CHATTERJI 


A fter the Poet’s departure we, the 
two last remnants of the band, 
decided to have a look round the 
country and see as many of the 
famous archaeological sites as was possible 
in the time a^allable Their great number 



Ntbi ‘iuDUs. BuJt on uoanda near Nmoreh 


made it a difficult job to plan out the 
sites and the historical ■'importauce of most 


visit® In ihc end we decided to go north 
and etirt with some of the Assjrmn ®itc8 



Kukuk oil felii* Snturat {;a$ eu<i smote 


We had received fr-im II U the Minister 
for Interior, oy courtesy of hi Ibrahim Beg 
Hilmi, letters and permits granting us all 
facilities of travel, transport, and all other 
rciiuirrmcnta during this tour 
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On the e\ening of the dOth we took train 
to Kukuk Our destination was Mosul 
which 19 usually reached by train op to 



\rftb Woman of Ira<i 



Muhammadan Woman of Iraq 


Kirkuk and thence be motor 
1 car O ir friends at Baghdad 
came to see us off and also to 
make arrangements for the 
journey and the detraining at 
the terminus The 1st class 
compartment was very comforta 
ble and the dinner in the 
restaurant car was excellent 
At Kirkuk the chief 
magistrate and the governor of 
the town came to receive us 
at the station These gentlemen 
had made elaborate arrangemenls 
for our stay at that city and 
were disappointed to learn that 
our plans did not permit of any 



liedo I ns of the desert 
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halt longer than a few hours at tbut 
station, lUhongh it is a picturesque town 
with Its hi/aars anil citadel and the canton- 
incuts 111 iht neighbourhood lirbil and 



ChnlJca ) Unde 


one or two minor sites 
arc witlnn easy motoring 
distance, and there is not tho 
slightest doubt that had we the 
time, wc could have spent a 
very enjoyable day or tv,o 
under the hospitable roof of the 
governor As things stood, wo 
bad just tune enough to wash 
off the stains of the journey, 
do the best justice wc could to 
the sumptuous breakfast spread 
before ns, exchange comph- 
ments with the notabilities of 
the toivn, and take leave of 
our hosts before starting on 
the motor journey 


Itwns nearly 10 V. M by Uio time we 
got into the car fiio day was already 
hot, but we did not expect any extreme 
temperature, this part of the country being 
ootsjdo the real desert area. But ne soon 
found that we were mistaken, and, the car 
being a tourer, hot blasts of wind charged 
with sand gave us the initiation into the 
ngours of a motor journey during the desert 
summer of Iraq 

After about an hour's fast dmung we 
reached the precincts of the oil fields of 
Mosul ICirkuk area. A large number of tin 
sheds, some clusters of storage tanks, some 
"bungalow” typo houses for the stat^ coolies’ 
sheds for labour, constituted the little oil field 
town. A net-work of pipe-lines radiating in 
all directions and tho beautiful asphalted 
surface of the roads gave a cbaractcristie 
touch to the prospect 

Further on we came to the oil fields proper 
with their steel frame towers and long 
pipe lines Wo were shown tho famous 
fires of “Baba Gud gud,” which gave the 
clue to the oil prospectors about the nehes 
stored in the depths beloiv A miuiature 
\alle\, where tho earth’s crust was cracked 
into a thousand little gaps and vents, through 
which darted myriad tongues of dame is the 
descnption of this place. Further on we 
came to a spot where the earth continuously, 
belched forth enormous solumes of dense 
smoke. 

We passed some lomes carrying two 



Niit?rfi. irom across tho nrer 
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dismantled ’planes of the 
R. A F with an escort of 
soldiers These were beiog 
taken to the ISortheru frontier 
to be used against a 
recalcitrant Sheikh At noon 
we halted at a little townlet 
to refresh ourselves with tea 
and with a cold douche of 
water poured over the head 
and neck 

Soon after the resumption 
of the journey, we came to 
the high banks of the Tigris 
which has very wide bed 
here, intersected with man) 
minor channels and with sandspita covered channels, sandspits, bushea and clumps, like 
with rushes and small bushes The road a tank charging enmy lines ' The mam 
ended here and it was evident that we channel was reached after a rough going of 

would have to cross over to the other side about three-fourths of a mile and tWe we 

found a toll house and the 
ferry with a couple.of armed 
gentries guarding the oMces. 

The ferry consisted of a 
large pontoon that was 
attached by means of -pulleys 
and tackle on to a couple of 
large wire cables stretched 
acrosa the channel and 
securely anchored on either 
side, after crossing a 
gallowstree like arrangement 
erected on cither bank The 






U ■ ibc nay to ^losul Vmali to 
^Vhile we were wonderiugis 
to how the high banks and 
the steep declivity into the 
river bed were to be 
negotiated at all by the car 
and when we were to be asked ^ ^ 
to get down, the car took a 
hop skip and a jump on to 
thouldor of the bank and — 

thcnco a dive down into the \ 

nver bed, rolling, slithering, I 

bumping and rocking like 1 

mad ’ Before we could V 

recover our breath, these |J » 

actobalm pctfotniances were 910 

o\er and the car continued 


car and passengers being 
aboard, the moorings were 


*ts fast pace o\cr minor 


Mosul t rom »cn>ss the nrer 
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cast oir, when the rosuUaiit force of tUo 
mer current guided tbo pontoon acroaa 
safely and speedily The river wva deep and 
fast ruimiDg at this pnrt, the water bciog 
reddish and icy-cold 

After crosbiHg wo agim speeded on our 
way Now the sceiicri chunged to a scuii- 
•igncuUurd and pastoul one Villages and 
Biunl) townships began to appear on tbenver- 
bank and its ucighboiirliood 



Kirkuk oil 6st)a Gud Oud 


At about 1-30 i v, wo arrived on the 
river bank opposite flfosul to dad that 
the nrer was ib spate and the pontoon 
bndge, conaccliog the city with Uio 
broken end of the old bndgOj opcu conse 
quently There was a cable ferry here also 
and after a lot o£ pushing wc roanaged 
to scramble aboard through the waiting ert wd 
and cross over thereby 

On the other side there was a htlJe 
trouble about finding our bearings, beenuso 
of the Kirkuk officials being late in pulling 
through a call and informing the Mosul 
officials about our visit This was all put 
nght, however, after some tclephooing, 
from the railway rest house, through to the 
Governor of Mo«ul and the Governor of 
Kirkuk 

AVc petformed our ablutions and bad an 


excellent lunch it the rest house which was 
well tnauaged ind fairly comfortable eicu 
in the summer, which is never very extreme 
10 Mosul The Ma}or came in his car to 
welcome u9 and show us round, with 
the hotel keeper's son as a translator We had 
a very enjoyable sight-sceiog tnp through 
the afternoon and long into the evening 
Wc saw the town, the municipal gardens on 
the other side of the nver and the nuns of 
Nineveh and Kborsibad 

The Mayor was a comparatively )Oung 
man, very well informed, and with polished 
aristocratic bearing and manners In him 
wc found again that germ of endeavour 
and of nation consciousness that is so rapidli 
rcgeooratiDg the Near East He was — 
if possible — still more vehement in his con- 
demnation of superstitions and social and 
religious bigotry which arc keeping down the 
ancient peoples of Asia It was a pit> that 
wo had so lutle time on hand, otherwise we 
would have been able to enjoy tho very re 



Vein J?hect Iluikon mouDda near Nmereli 
freshing and instructive conversation of 
this gentleman He stnkinglj illustrated 
the fact that there is essentially no differ 
nnee between one race and another, s gauged 
by the raeasnremeuts of cultural advancement, 
excepting m wlnt handicaps tlio inferior 
race imjtoscs on itself 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 






AIe," iv iL^ \M Df\ I, grand daughter of the late 
Swaina Kuman Devi has passed the « a 
examination thia year Ste appeared at the 
examination as a private candidate ‘she I3 
the mother of six children 


and clas«K)om purpose raarhed abibty in some 
■ipeciftl field and her desire to retutn to her 
native land for service after «uitable preparation 
hall have been made, are the chief factors 
considered by the committee m making 


r 



Mrs kalyani l>en mlb her duldreo 


Foilk \ Sciioi/trjimaj For b>DlVN Wosien 

The Barbour scho’ar-hip , yielding six 
hundred dollars each pec annum and nniyerzity 
fi'es. arc awarded annually upon a basis of 
merit by a committee at Alicbigan Vniversjty, 
U S k The cbaiacter of the candi^te, 
physical condition, her scholastic attainment, 
her fitness for university work indudiog her 
ability to use die English language for «tudy 


appointuients The awards are mode annually 
almt the hr t of Afnrch to take e^ect at Iho 
lieginniDg of the following term in September 
kB course* of instruction ofler^ at the 
University of Michigan are open to women 
students and the Barbour scnolars are not 
limited to women pursuing any particular course 
of ‘^hidy The scbolaKbips are open to women 
of any Oriental ^ationahtj, no debnite number 
betog allotted to any one country Xo race 
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rc tnctiona nor reiigioua requirculenls are 
iiii|oyc«i Unless exception is maJo by special 
aLiioa of the committee, mirricJ women are not 
tligiblo for ‘ippointnicnL 

lor further information and application 
blouLs please write before September 30 to 
Mrs V U Jlabibalsli Y M C. ^«IDl Tal, 
U l» 

^flSlS Su4 VTA II VY has passed the iva 
exammalion from Calcutta Unirersity with 
honours m English stan ling first in first class 
iti order of raent 

Mibs Amiv V G^lo^u has returned to Calcutta 
after icquinng at ilie Pasteur Xastitute, Pjth 
n pracu^ knowledge of the manufacture of 
raLLines ecra and the like 

Miad Siu-vniii SiMiv II \ , iiL, eldest 
hu„hU»r of l>r K N temlia mediuil j r^ctit oner. 
Bis ciii fils lieu cnroJkl is a higher gride 
pkaUcr of Ba® t. n Comt Burma. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Broadcasting for Bcxal India. 

Bro'ulcasting has been adopted as a meins of 
education of the massLS m many countries It 
«houlil al-o bo mtroduceil into India. Thr 
I^itrw writes 

The Indian \ iHiga Welfare Association in 
En^dand ot -nhieh “'ll Francis Younshusband la 
Chairman has now prepared a Kcheme for Broad 
casting in Rural India which dcscrcca the eervous 
attention of the Gorernmenl and the public in India- 
ladia yet to realize the great adrantages which 
can accrue hv the use of the Radio for cdocational 
purposes. IVestern countn« are profiime immensely 
by the installation of Radio sets and their Dumber 
amounts to hundreds of thonsands in a country liLe 
Lagland borict Russia has also been ulilirios 
broadcasting for some time as an c/Toctire means of 
inral edncaiion It is iheretore not surpruuis that 
the Indian Rural Welfare Association should bare 
felt iniivlled to propose a scheme of this kind The 
idea IS that reecirioR sets should be installed in fire 
hundred nlUges in the first lostance and each 
village abould contribute Its 120 in the year towards 
the coat \s the ongioators of (he scheme bare 
argued if erery householder can pay one rupee is 
the year and 1^0 householders could be found id • 
riB'ige who agree to do so the scheme wiU be » 
practicable proposition The nUagets could sit round 
the wuelcas sets and heat progTamToea which tnay 
include short educational talks besides music and 
story tiling which will always attract a large number 
of listeners. The scheme has actually been ined in 
Ceylon and has been found a success There is no 
reason why it should not be successful in India 
The educational adTantl^rc3 of the scheme are ao 
immense that the cost should not be judged by any 
one hanng the welfare of the country at heart 


Selp help m Germany 
The following estneta from TJte CakuUa 
Reneio are interesting as well is useful 

Though after the war the right of sdf expresaioa 
was recognized at last the material needs had 
become enormous and there were no welt to-do young 
people left who could afford to start new ventures 
or to wander and pay for lodgiug and food and (be 
neccs&arr equipmeota of wandering which aie greater 
In cold climates than they are here. After the war 
the courage of youth was t^ted m a different way 
they were facca by starvation by a life witlumt 
enjoyments and leisure, without the possibditv even 
to learn Bat youth was not discouraged Different 
economic self aid organizations were started There 
was first oi all a ccniral union oi all the local youth 
movement groups This central ozganizatioa opened 
youth hostels or resthousea for young wsA^nng 
groups, all over Germany In small villages and old 
towns, castles on the hills or other historic^ bnildin^ 


hare been rented by the local lioards to help and to 
welcome the wandering youth They are furnished 
III a simple stvie with the products of the craft men 
of that particular province. Ml tbo e are admittcil 
who can show a certain rertific.'ite of the central 
organization who beh&ve in the right spirit of the 
youth movement do not smoko or ilnnk alcohol and 
are contented with the bed of straw and the simple 
food offered The young workers from one town 
meet with high school bays from another on the 
same fooling and in the right spirit of understanding 
Every hostel is m charge of a house father who 
looks after cleanliness and order 

\o other countn hat gono so far as Germauv in 
making proiisions for lodging the young traveller 
with limited means and for school groups. In ID’^'I 
at an anfarourable time there were already 1 dD 
boviels where over one mJIion giierts were received 
annually two-tbitds ol them were school children 
In I0'’G 2^*^ hostels were on the list with two 
tniUton gucsU Thirty per cent of these were 

elementary school pupils thirty two per cent 

university and secondary school students and thirtj 
eight prr cent youog working people. It is usual 
for a young traveller to pay about four annas for 
the night and eight annas for food 

Though the schools are almost all fflcmbcrs of 
this hostel or rest house organization which enables 
the pnnils to see different parts of the country many 
city schools have special countty houses where one 
class after the other can stay for a couple of weeks 
dariog sutnmer These excursions do not generally 
lake place during the vacations but just during tho 
school term’ \ isiting a school it may hapjicn that 
several classes are found missing they have gone 
oat in the country learning under the trees m the 
ooen after old Indian fashion or roaming about 
Yon see them the year round in the trains and on 
the highroads at the seaside and in the forests ol 
Germany young bright, happy children bearing 
the kaapeack rough coat tneehreeciics worn shoes 
and no hats usu^ly They sing to the accompani 
ment of guitars the old German folk songs. 

borne youth movement groups independent of 
schools have united and opened summer houses for 
their members on an inland m the North §ea There 
one sees them scantily dressed on the seashore or 
looking after the household themselves, help^ by 
some older friends They do weaving, painting all 
sorts of different handicrafts trying to sell the 
products afterwards la the same way other groups 
of older members of the youth movement ha'c 
formed communities of artisans and craftsmen work 
ing on commercial lines But I am afraid they hare 
foiled onng to the terrible economic conditions 

In this way the youth movement contnbuted in 
ahudsilegree to the physical welfare of the young 
to their healthy and free education during a tune of 
unforeseen distress But the whole pcoj le was 
Bofieruig under the post-war conditions and the 
youth movement though qqw a days about 40 pec 
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cent of all }OUH/? pcopJo upto tHcnty }car8 
bUonK lo It, only ("ivo rdiuf to a certain nuiiilar 
and a certam section of young people 


The Use of DiscipUne 

Ur S J. '1 licodoro ea> 9 in Tltf Ybuny 2Icn 
(if JntJia, Burma and Ceylon ; 

Thcro ID tiio dihciplmo that comes from routine. 
Tho drudgery of our routine la often a saving factor 
of our life, fie trlio beeps at fits uorl. honehtfy 
extends the reach of his vholo vision It is a Bmafi 
tuatlcr what vvo have been working at, but it is a 
matter of infinilo importance how much and in what 
spirit wo do our work We learn lo enjoy work 1>> 
working wo get interested in any work ny doing 
it with all our might lloutino steadies life and 
when used intrlligcntiy, adds contcutiDcni to life 
Knlightcncd routine toughens our moral sinews, and 
enables us to go on to do the appointed task and to 
do it cheerfully m life. Thus when youth meets the 
hard blows of the world, it can labour on, spend 
and be spent 

There 18 a philosophy current among youth that 
life should be dircctw toward the acouumg of 
experience and this often leads to the hrcakiog away 
from restraints that have proved so useful lo the 
dev^opment of hiimao life This indi/rerence oursca 
a certain solfishnese and insincerity Mrength on 
the other haud is born of rcitraiot and discipline 
Not only for specialized achievements but also for 
rich, radiant and worth while life there is but one 
way— the way of discipline Undisciplined lives are 
insane and useless . . 

We are to day deeply conscious of the problem 
of the unemployed But have we any adequate sense 
of the problem of the unemployable— men who have 
not disciplined thcrasclrcs in life nod so are unfit 
for any responsibility, men to whom you cannot 
rpa1)y entrust a task that needs to be done’ In 
efTiciency id so many of our otliccs and iDSlilulions 
often springs from uodisaplmcd living 

Undiscipliacd fires are a natioaal iv^/e Tbe 
secret of the greatness of some nations W day is the 
general tone of discipline in the Uves of their alizens 


Misuse and Abuse of Words 
Words like ‘ Bolshevism,” ‘ Gandhi” and 
“Socialism” are misused and abu'cd by mteresteif 
people A great bam is ‘hereby in tho 

true appreciation of them Jlr George Godwin 
writes in The Aryan Path 

Whatever may be the opinion of re^erof 
the vast social experiment [m boviet 
thing IS reasonably certain and that is that »t *b 

S TSr" soaS “hUosophr' 

srts' Whe^r.‘^'by“Ufs £ 

for SS,, »S.ro.l..r ».tli the i.eU. (» « 

rf ho,r u,,. 

•y “Uon "‘m'SS'wS 'forngia/xho rc.«» 

Iho Smo m both CTO Dunns the »«r it era. 


deemed necesgary to employ the word Ifun for 
the enemy so that Germany, for the oiassea, 
should stand for the crimes of Attila rather than for 
the virtues of Gottbe. To day, the terra “Bolshie ’ 
U employed to signify abborrcocc of the U. & 8 Ik 
so that the real issue, the respective merits of the 
two systems, shall be obscured by prejudice and 
abusa 

To lake oao more example of the harm wrought 
by the abuse or misuse of ivords, one might take the 
name Gandhi lor those who know the man it is 
a word that evokes emotions and sentiments similar 
to those evoked in the IKcst by such names as 
Lincoln Gordon or Knox. 

But the name has another connotation altogclbcr. 
For millions it stands for an absurd figure of fun 
or for indefensible scdilion In this ease, too, the 
result IS to throw the intellectual mschmeiy out 
of gear and to release all that is most unworthy 
in the passions of the unthinking mob 

To attach to such words that, ngbtly used, connote 
high ideals of social justice or national aspiration, 
moral opprobnura, is intellectual treason 

The word ‘ Socialism” is a sinking illnstration of 
bow Ignorance, fear and prejudice can father upon 
a word a set of ideas remote from its authentic 
meaning It is not many years since to be a Sooalist 
was to confess to snbvcrsive tendencies The word 
was ulicr^ with the deepest of contempt, if not 
with downright honor 

It u probable that many people for whom this 
social pniiosopby would have appealed (since m 
essence it is merely the application of the Christian 
religion to tbe economic sphere) were deterred from 
examining lU principles by the obloguy that attached 
to tbe outlawed word Socialism 


The Economic Crisis 

One of the causes of the present economic 
crisis IS the policy of increasing tarifls Sir Jas. 
S MoConcchy of Manchester Association of 
Importers and Lxporters develops tlie point in 
77if T/Kosopl»'ii as follows 

It IS obvioua that the policy of uicrc.as eg larifis 
adopted by every nation in the world has rendered 
the payment of debts by goods and services an 
almost impossible task lliis practice Las led to the 
diversion of (he natural channels into artificial cross 
currents which have no definite nor osccrtaiuable 
ending , consequently trade is held up in bogs and 
marshes 1 rom this morass it is dilUcult to extricate 
industry and trade and place them again on the 
natural stream of international commerce which is 
so necessary for the maintenance of healthy opera 
(ions. The break in the free flow of goods and 
services from their source to their deslination and 
bock again to their source is most conspicuous m 
tbo Unitod States of America a country which, 
within a short epaco of time, has experienced un- 
bounded prospenty, immcdiacdy foJloiied by dismal 
depression America has systematically debarred 
goods getting over her torilT Mails in payment of tbe 
principal and interest due on the immense loans that 
coont^ made immediately and for sometime after 
the War, an action that in ilBclf is sufbrient to 
send the orderly mechanism of international commerce 
out of order The block caused by the refusal of 
n^iCor nations to accept goods and services in 
discharge of international debts is responsible for Iho 
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Mnnl^ fn of gold from one 

MTm^i ^ ® prolongation of the 

mraent of the debts becanse the gold wiH not be 
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Md “ m3 ‘ » measure of Talae 

a mrfmm of exchange fails as a measiire 

ownc3^ k® <^0“^ .*tcn he first became (be 

Us natur/l /..L ^ ** hoarded or reslnetcd in 

dem^d \* The greater the 

nd^m»?«” ^ ^ purposes without an 

fS‘,n aenc«rr the greater will be the 

iQ the the greater the ranation 

DTOccM ^ measure hence so long as this 
O, ? w 1?“ the greater will be iW tolume 
in fhffin I i i. to he dehrered b> the debtor 
“ TV diseWge of the original debt 
of mt t’"® nations 
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Mlarame ' ” ^ ° adding 7 of tnetha^ 

Vs an insecticide pine oil emulsions are tcit eiTec 
tire, and ^ not hurt the most tender fol^e ^ Th“> 
are prepay similarly to the la. t example -Vcrosenc 
replacing to 0 per cent of the pine oil or mw^ 
oil IS sometimes used similarly mineral 

In cleansing priparations pine oil is favoured 
Its rifrcsbiog odour but it has other 
»if® I* ******* '**®* liquid soaps it increases matenallv 
tor K^rmieidal powc" fctSly 

iwarSe ?brt and dry soaps it car^M 

away the dirt and gnmt S> used pino oil leaves a 
the soaps from 

^»=iS’ .“S. “ed “‘fpiTo }S^,S‘ 

such as silver fir pine needle and teroplme oils 


Importance of Mineral Salts 


II .7!*“ ^®»otv'ng extracts from The Onculal 
n tUlumu ant iferaUt of IlcaUh will be useful 


— **'“"'* »iu oe useiui 

■n of many people u seriously deficient 

s^ attenUon should U given to 


Uses of Pme Oil 


^' /***!* Tttotes from Perfumrn, and 
Pine fbl tin article on the ‘Uses of 

SSer ‘he^e extract, from this 

dir7*Mm«l3 “ * powerful deodorant and as a 
for the fish odused 

s.„s“ £S“ s 

p«. o ss 

•bb b„.i. .t™e 7p.”m 

of caustic soda at Rfi r«^ 7 or a i m .J sololioa 
of Pine ml ^ * .mixture of 06 parts 

sarS,'" bSi? 

lbS?p™l;“ P"““ pi™ Tbs E.ni .1 „SdS 

™sss 5;d“s”,vrsiiS““" ^ 

solution of 4(b Dine 0.1 thorough agitatioo a 

S7„ri‘sS-7b.s t,is^.d 


m,.;r.s«oZl^?hsr",S’^.Kps;X“‘fo‘y”ft; 

rai"sf ,;s X/of.Ei'Ui"'”""’ ■■“• ■“ 

maiataioiDg muscle tone \elM m wdlrn^ o?r 
ttd isolating foreign bacteria the reeSator 

copmuoiUr .„p„„„,hed^’ 'bey will bo 

s£¥”V?Cv'-'““"S“poT 

SR^,^7WXd”^^'^f rF r-* 
“?rd?.r“‘'“ ™ S"'Xd Sts 

KtnX’S'ri •“& So.‘’o.":3i 


XT, i> n ^'^°^tihon in Science 
jUr It. D Kanga writes on the 
of matter m Tht \ounj Theosophisl 

The history of science during 19’o-29 the 
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durjod irbich the QiwHtURi Theory begaH to itccire 
knocli.9 would probably record these jears as die 
most rc\olutioinry iii the period of modem Scientific 
tbouc:ht 

Dr WhiUhcad m his Attempt to ctpUio the 
contlictmg phenomena had to introduce a new 
jinnciplo in physical science and this principle 
Amounted piACtically to this that (be matenal 
did not exist continuously or to use a tecbnical 
scientific term the matenal universe was not a 
continuum Ilut the modern physical tbooncs are 
based on the assumption that matter is a continuucn 
m tune. The new principle implies that the atoms 
Appear and instantaneously disappear and appear 
'il^ain If this process was repeated millions of times 
per second, we should have a universe of matter that 
noaJd apftQir conimoous In accordance wifi (his 
latest theory alt clcctrous and atoms are now bemi; 
treated as complex buudles of waves Our material 
universe is nothine: but mere waves appearms as if 
with the crest of the wave and disappcann^ install 
tancously with the hollow and so on At one 
iromcnt it has its existence in the physical world 
and instantaneously it disappears in some unknown 
inner Teflon and appears ai^ain This phenomenon 
presents a peculiar picture in our mind which cao 
rather be imagined than deaenbed 

All that the scientists know is ho r tbmes behave 
they do not know what is bchanng They tnow 
bow objects react to their iscasunnj!: lOtrumenU, 
but thev say notbine about the nature of what is 
reacting All that they tell us about anyibmg is 
Its structure, not its substance 

The vibrating atom the light wave the proews 
in the eye the current along the optic nerve the 
changes in the brain, the perception of the colour 
red, all appear as parts of a continuous chsio Tbc 
one part of the chain that we know directly is our 
own percept The other parts arc mtcnw Our 
percept maj therefore give us some clue as to the 
constitution of the whole It is in our miods only 
that we may touch with the actual nature of matter 
If the mind is not there, the matter docs not exist 
for us FecIiDgs and percepts constitute a man s 
conscjou ness It is the consciousness which produces 
in our Blinds the perception of the motwns of our 

To put the conclusion crudely Pro! bddiDgton 
sajs the stuff of the world is the mimlstutr All 
knowledge of our coriroament enters in toe fona or 
messages transmitted alone the nerves to the wt 
of Consciousness It is only our , own end of fibres 
that wc really know The end of fibres lor Molbcr 
man may be different and therefore the inference 
drawn from it may be difierent 

Achievements in Co operation in Bengal 
Mr Hirankumnr Sonjal gives i «=urvey of the 
Cooperitue tetnitics in Ucrgnl in JiCnjal 
ro-ojjfra/jic Joional lie writes 

Of the 2^7‘7 co-operative socirties in Tlcng'd 
nearly 21 000 arc of the cralit type. Ine mcmbmbip 

of alf the pocictics—credu and non crwlit— i* o 

and they have between them a total working capital 
of Us 16 crorcs The preponderant « 
societies, HI rpita of provision lu the \ct of 1912 
for sociclica of all tvpes is accounted forj^ tw 
facta fitstlv credit 18 too most 
too eiilinators secondly credit societies bad a 1(^ 
start over other kinds of societies It is, however, 


being more and more rtalired lhat unless credit co- 
openitjon is supplerocntcd by co-oporalion la other 
fiuds it maj defeat Us own purpose and non credit 
societies of innoiia tyix-s ore being formed all over 
tba province. Jbese cover a wide range of activities 
such as sale of milk paddy and products of cottage 
iDdu6tnc«, house budding, anti nialanal work, agn 
cultare irngation and even insurance Ihouji by 
companson with the credit societies the non-credit 
socictica are numerically insignificant they arc doing 
v«T immrtant work none the Jess. A few examples 
will make this clear 

Let us consider the milk supply societies Their 
ob|cct IS to enable poiple who try to make an in 
come by keeping cow» and sellicg Ibeir milk, to 
dispense with middlemen and sell the milk direct 
to consamers so (ia( both parties may heiiefit. BfanV 
such so letics have been formed in places around 
Calcutta like Uarasat, Basirhat, etc and they have 
been federated into a Central Union m Cafeutta. 
Tho milk that arrives daily both morning and evening 
from the village societies are pasteunsi^ and bottled 
at the Central I nions factory, equipped with costly 

K nts and then distributed to tho consumers. Nearh 
iiiauuds of milk are so disposed of every day 
Out of the profits of their business the milk societies 
in the villages have endowed schools established di-* 
pensanes and dug tube-wcl’s, making thus a very 
substantial contribatton to the cobaacement of viHage 
lifa Naogsoii in the Hajsbabi distnct, w^l known 
for Its Ganja cultivation proudes another stnlmg 
instance if co-opcratire money being empIo>Td for 
the uplift of village life. Over 4000 cultivators of 
Canja in the Saogaon subdivision hare banded 
themselves together m a co operative society which 
has made such a success of co-OMrativo market ng of 
Gaoja that it recorded a profit ot over Ita. 60, GX) m 
(he year ending dOth June 1032 Thu society hsv 
built a temple and a inosrjue with ita money and it 
also maintains a High Lnglish hchool a Bfadrasssh 
j 9 pnmary schools 3 charitable dispensaries J 
veterinary dispensaiy and 3 stud bnlU 

The Future of Coorg 

K XI C advances a plea for amalgamation of 
( oorg with My'iore in 7Vi« J/y^iwr 
Journal 

Takuig it for granted that j/rnna fane there 
exist* a desire for a change in the tlatnee ol the 
province a umlua tirtiKit msy bo found in one of 
three ways (1) kdd the whole province to either 
tho distnct of Sjulh Canara or BlaJalmr iiliich adjoin 
It on lU south and west. ks regards 'Malabar ihe 
mala objection would bo that it has little in common 
with Coorg whether as rpganJs aliiniry of language 
or customs Vs to fcouth Canara the dilliculty of 
lanmiagc is got Qvf but the dillcrcnce in ciiotoais 
bolds good In both evses the fundamental opposi 
tion would procccil from the fact that absorption by 
cither of them would make i ronnee lo-se iM identity 
Tbi* la neither desired nor desirnble. (2) The sugge* 
tionof breaking up tho j rovinee into two or throe parts 
and dcstnbttling the severed parts among Malabar 
Kouth Canara and Mysore has hltle to corawend it- 
1t would mean the i artvlion of a compact and hi-lonc 

f ForiRce and noiild bo oppo-ed from even side. (3) 
ts additioa in its existing form as a district ot the 
Aladraa I'rc'idci cy and make it take its chauce a* 
part of that Ihrsidcncy would also make it lose 
distinctive nrd histone fcaturrs Iheidis lhal U‘ 
distance from headquarters would still contmuc to I 
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a drawback while its present independence as a 
prOTince iiould be lost (4) There remains only 
one other alternative and that is its roluntatj nnioa 
with llysore, its nest door neighbour and that on 
the footing of a snb prormee of Mysore, its present 
laws and regulations being assured to it. Under 
this arrangement the province would retain its present 
coristitutiou and Other features almost inlscU Pron 
mily linguistic affinities (42 per cent of the pooulation 
speak Kmsarese while Kodagu a dialect of kanarose. 
IS «pokea by some 2’ per cent of the popnlation) 
teligton. and social usages (the kodagu ruling famd} 
professed the Lmgayat religion while the general 
population have much tn common with the people of 
Arysore)— all point to Mysore as its real parent 
kodagu for instance has been long wtillHi in 
kaanada (or Kanarese) letters twain its early 
history shows its close connection with Alysore both 
being ruled for long b\ the same set of indigenous 
dynasties The cordiality that has always existed 
between Mvsore and Coorg al o points in the same 
direction The administration of Coorjr has since its 
annexation, b^n carried on by the Bnti»b Itesident 
in Mysore under the designation of Chief Cooifnissioa 
er of Coorg The change from tb* Chief CoanDHsioner 
to H H The Maharaja would la oo sen'e prove a 
violent one The fact that such a ta^gesnoa has 
been well received by the Cioorgs them elves shows 
that there u much to be said in its favour Wbat 
u really letpwted la only a leg alalive and adminis 
tratue naiOo though oo certain agreed terms the 
adruiaiatcation of Coorg would, lu pcactice coutmue 
mdepcodeot 


All About Koh 1 Kar 

Mr Abdul Aziz traces the history of Kob i nur 
m Journal ofliidian Ui^lor/ as follows 

The earlier history of this stooe based on tradition 
and conjecture loses luclf la the raists of time 
Legends, Bars Prof Ms«belync, bad gathered round 
It and tradition had linked with legends with 
authentic history in the dawn of the fourteenth 
century This great diamond continues the learned 
professor, emerges m history in the first years of 
the fourteenth century It was in 1300 A D lo the 
hands of the Kajshs of Malwa an ancient Ra) that 
bail at one time spread over Hindostao and id all 
the vicissitudes of a thousand years had octer beot 
to a ^[uhjrnmadaa conqueror until the generals of 
the Delhi Emperor \U ud dm Muhammad Shah 
overran if* nch temtofv and carried away the 
accumulated treasure of kjjam id the first desade of 
the fourteenth century 

Tne hate oV Tift IB ftud given 'ey TensUta lor 
this conquest and then it was that the great diumoud 
takes It place in history 

Next we have it in Ik’iariia na and Other histone 
that when Tlumayun was down with au illn&s which 
was believed to be fatal and the court pbysirtans 
had despaired of the princes life, >nr Abm Baus 
a reputed saraut, said that it had come from tW 
sages of old that where the secular wisdiwn of 
physicians failed to effect a cure the only remedy 
was to sacnGce the best of things (or one s possessioos) 
^d then to supplicate the slraighly for recotery 
Babur •Iceland his intention of sacrificing hiiD*df 
since llumayun he said p-i^.-.e^sed nothing nobler 
or worthier than his father The coatticrs protested 
that the meaning of what had been reported from 


the uncients wa^ that the best of ones worldly 
p(»9esBicni3 should be offered and si^gested that the 
pcectOQs diamond which had come to hand la the 
battle against Ibrahim Lodi and had been bestowed 
OQ Humayun should be given away as chanty 
(AlbartMina Text 1 IIG) Babur did not agree , but 
the rest of the story does not concern us IVe sec 
that this stone was in the Imperial Treasury in loJO, 
and remained there 

The next link in the history of this stone is 
famished by an anecdote related by Abul Faal 
Humayun defeated by fcher Shah and wandering 
about pas ed near SLirwar Baja Maldev s temtorry 
Saofca of Nagaur one of the tru»teJ agents of Raja 
2IalJer entered his camp pretending to be a merchant 
and offered to buy the great diamond Hiimaynn 
suspected his design, and directed that the purchaser 
should be made clearly to understand that such 
precious gems cannot be obtained by purchase 
either they fall to one by the arbitrament of the 
flashing sword which is an expression of the Divme 
Mill or else they come through the grace of miLhfv 
rootiaThs(4N 1 ISO) ^ 

Liter whei Humayun reached Persia— a refugee 
suing for help— be offered this diamond along with 
230 rubies or Dadakhsban to Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia as a return for tbe magnificent reception he 
received lo tbe latter a dominions Abul Farl assures 
us that the value of tbc»s presents repaid the total 
expeaditnre of the reception and bo pitahty acco drf 
bira from bcginoing to end more than four times 
over <i \ Text, 1 21') Tb« was in the summer 
of loH 

Further we have it on tbe authority of ^Ir 
Bevendge that Ehur Shah tbe ambassador of 
Ibrahim Qutb hbab the Ivmz of (rolconda at tbs 
Persian Court rays in B, al 2b Or o3 that 
Humayun present^ to Shah Tahmasp the diamond 
which Babur had got from Multan Ibrahim s treuurr 
Md It weicbed Ci mi^gaU that shah Tahmasp 
did not think so much of it and af enrards sent it 
to India as a present to Nizam Shah the ruler of 
tbe Deccan {> e Burhan Nizam Shah of Vbmad 
Dogarl through \qa Islam Mihtar Jamal if sq i 
of Ma) 

This report of the return of Babnrs diamond to 
*outb India is corroborated by TanUi t hnglia 
wbchsayainUs account of Eurhan Nuam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar that Shah fsma il [wrong for Shah 
Tahmasp] sent a large diamond which had been 
Humayun s as a present by the hands of 4 la 
^uhuroan (*) commonly known as Jlihlar Jamal 
Despite the slips about the names the restoration of 
tbe diamond to India in lt>47 which is tbe ie<r of 
'tsWaa 'utR’iiK. ^sin.k'j as,'>iWii5*nci 

It is pos ible that when Akbar conquered and 
annexed Afamadnsgar m IGOO this stooe passed with 
other valuables into the Imperial Treasury let it is 
not hkety since if a diamond of such hi tone 
aulecedents had been acquired contemporary histonans 
would be sure to record the event and if such a 
gem waa in the Impenal Treasury {tom tbu date on 
throughout tbe rcigos of Jahangir add '=hah Jaiau 
it would come up for a menlioo among the elai-orate 
notices of gem "wone* which abound in Tmd and 
■n 2[ulU Abdul Hamids review of the contents of 
ihe ireaurv al the cad of the twentieth rc-wal 
year (C. \ II 31) 

This 13 all the authentic information we possess 
about this Btone. 
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Slavery la the Preseat-day World 
This IS the centenarv year of the tbolition 
of «laTery by Great Britain Tne occasion is 
commemonted by the Intcrmtmiat ILtitw 
Missions with nn article on “ 1 Century of 
Emancipation ’ bv the Rt Hon Lord Noel Buaton 
In cour-e of this article, the writer points out 
the existence of slavery in the present-day world 
It will ptobiWy come with, so-nethina: of a shock 
to the reader new to the subject that ibe total nuiuber 
ot staves in the worli to day is vaiioustj cstinaated 
as between five and «ix millions a h^ure which » 
probably somewhere about halt that of a century aso 
This figure of course includes only slaves lu the 
fullest "sense ot the term that is persons who are 
legally regarded as the property of another person 
and who are liable to be bought and sold 
la addition to these there are of course many 
millions living in a state of thinly disguised slavery 
The pnncipal slave owning countries of the present 
day are China Abvsainia and \rabia as nell as 
Liberia and ciilain oiber areas where slavery » firmly 
established as part of the social order No exact 
fijrnres for the^e countries are sva UWe but two 
million IS said by autbontiea to be a very moderate 
estimste' for Cbma. bUvery in China ts oaioly that 
of girls Air IlU'sell Drown the Briu<b Coo^ul in 
Amoy states that girls are evervwhere bought and sold 
for maid servants or slaves In 1930 an appeal signed 
by leading Chinese and missionaries in China siated 
that in ordinary times liiile girls ate broiight to 
the cities and even into other pronnee*, and sold 


oi forty year*’ experience in China, states in her boot 
luHUUK, that during the terrible faoaioe in the 
province four thousand hctle girls were earned pack 
saddle twelve days jmrney to the capital city and 
Bold’ 

The problem presented by Vbrs^inia is no less 
formidable. There is probably no country m the 
world where tbe institucion of slavery ts so integral 
a part of tbe social order In addition to the wide- 
spread ownership of slaves in Ab]s»iaia there are 
the two resulting enU of slave-raiding and slave- 
trading Toe slave raids are mide in ihn ^egro 
district, and there is sporadic k ditsppmg also but 
the suppljing of the market is by no means confined 
to these. The Bri'i'h Government reported that be- 
tween 1913 and 1927 one hundred and tbiny nine 
raids took place from Vbyasinia into tbe Sudan aud 
Kenya Gilony and furtb-r cues have been report^ 
within the last year fa tbe^e rnJs hundreds of 
Bcitish sublets or ^pU under British protectinu 
were killed or earned off into slave"} 1 momg 
dcscnp'ion of a sUve-gsng was given by Mtx Grub! 
in hts bvok on srcbsology in Abytoinia, published 
last ym He wtiles 

‘ \\'e saw approa-hing a pTOcea«ion thvt defies the 
ablest Plw to porttav Were they hn-uan T One contd 
hardly believe it Men and women praeiievlly 
naked, chained to one wnfither leading ovVal children 
by the hind or carrying th°m like bundles tm their 
backs dragged thero>elres through tbe filth and 
driven like ca tie by their heartless captors. 

Oitcn Jailing by the wvy«iJe 1 ka ficW soimala For 
hours the slave tram coatinuad to piss Us. Now ^ 
1 ihe^ lines our camp i» surrounded by Ihsl 
Of the robbers with bun ireds of their captives The 
raia is pouring down But they have netiber 


oor fires nor food Every now and thea the clanking 
of chains echoes through tbe darkness ’ 

Tius IS the evidence of an archaeologist not 
coneerued to expose slave conditions 

3Iiny of the slaves cap ured in the Abyssinian 
raids are sold over eas in Arabia, where the lustitution 
of slavery t* also prevalent A Bntuh naval oheer, 
Commander Woodward has estimated that the num 
her of ‘laves shipped across the ll“<i Sea annually 
run- into thousands There is a large slave market, 
at 'Mecca which is supplied to a cousiderable extent 
by uitives of Afnca and of the Far East, who are 
smuggled la tn the retinues of pilgnms to the holy 
city 


Tbe rrench View of the World Economic 
Cooference 

The World Economic Conference ha* come 
to an end with results which none perhaps 
can perceive exeept the tenaciously hopeful or 
the technical expert. French opinion on the 
Conference was lio tile from the -very b'^ginning 
as the following summary of it m Hecoten/ will 
‘how 

Freadj ©pinion in general expects nothing of tbe 
Conference it ha> Icarot scepticism as a result nf the 
series of coufereures ecanomic and other, held during 
tbe post few year* Why should it pla'e higher 
hopes to this oneT In any ca>e, France is not 
particulariv anxious for a rpvi.ion of tariffs She is 
to no particular burry to sec the sUbiluation of tbe 
Anglo-Saxon currencira sod if this is to be realized 
places far greater faith to the laitiatire of tbe indivi 
dual governaents and m direct negotiattoav tlun in 
the discu sioos of any confereoce Fr-och opinion 
IS broadly speaking divided into two main cuccenis 
one bolding the view that the world crisis will, like 
»H previous lycltc ctisea solve vtatlf, tbe other 
coovinced that we are witne'Sing tbe death of 
capitaUsn anf tha* France Great Britain and the 
United States must shortly face up to far teaching 
cconoKiic and social changes In either hypothesis 
the E.a}aantic Conference appears Useless mdeed 
almost laughable. 

There is one solitary question which interests and 
moves French opmioa and that the only question 
excluded from the Conference s agenda the problem 
of war debts Nothing les» than a discussion on the 
piyraeut due on June Ij would give nse to any 
df^ee of fee'ug m France. So far as other prob'enis 
are oonccraed the opinion of the man in tbe street 
and tbe technical expert alike may be summed up in 
the words scepticisra, intlitleretice 

This dors not m^au thit interesting and of course 
contradictory opimon* on the various subj cts which 
the Conference is to discuss hare not been voiced 
far from U. 


The Relativity of History 
The writing of history has in every age been 
inflaenceil by thought-patterns which have been 
evolve.1 in other domains of knowledge Taking 
hts stial oa this well known fict, Professor 
C AV Cole seeks to fin 1 in an article in 
Pobiical S iirtcc QuirUrl /, whether the 
emulations and conclusions of row 
physical science can hare mfJu'' 
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lii^-tonc'xl slmlico He bijlieve' they ctn ha>4» 
ind proceeds to applj oneoE them the principle of 
rdUiviiy, to history 

RilaUnU) If the historical fact, «« i/sef/ihis 
httk siciiiricaocc, It 13 merely in the same case sb the 
phisittti fact which has not been related to wme 
frame of reference. If a frame of reference can be 
discorercd and the bistoncal fact relate*! to it, 
perhaps the fact will he clothed lu a new meaning; 
That IS ]U3t what historians hare always tended to 
do for It IS a commonplace that every age wntts its 
osrn history according fo its own beliefs and ulcus 
1 rora the beginning ol the Christian era weW into 
the Bcventc'nth century from Orosius to Colton 
Malherj historians took their material and related it 
to their theories of a divine order of the workings 
of God upon man of man s search for eteroai 
salvation to rehtid facta were sigoihcant and if m 
eJiithquake became a juJ,,mcnt of t>od alill the history 
18 a whole had a meaning In the eighteenth century 
historians related their facts to theories ns to the 
rational order of nature, natural lairs the rights of 
man or the like. In the nineteenth century they pare 
then facts meaning by t\tng them to nationalist 
Uemocratie socialist or evolutionary theories 

Today cither historians pvo their facts aiginficance 
by using explicitly one of tbs older ibrones as 
bpcnvlei has used ind strained the biologic analoiry 
or other aud perhaps newer theories are implicit 
m thcit work They seek for objectivity but ih*.> 
must select and order and interpret the facts This 
they can do fairly and justly but they cannot do it 
witnout some theories in the light of which they roav 
select and order and interpret What w the social 
order and econoniic history of the present bat history 
written under the inlluenee of theories as to the 
paramount importance of the evolution ol social and 
ccononiio institutions aud folkways •' ff the modern 
social histonan could present his arguuieuts to the 
V’enerahle Bede, that worth} might well shw hts 
shoulders and reply To me these thing* that you 
call social and tcononiic are all very well but I wish 
to see how It wra that God ordained the caa\ctsioa 
ot the British J#le«. ’ 

llisloncal facts, then gam their meaning when by 
Older «elcction and interprctition they are relate*! lo 
ft frame of refermci. I his frame of referenoe is s 
theory of or a my of looking at hietory, esjOicit or 
implicit, old or new ithoul relation to some thepn 
the fact IS an is an isolated entilj of dnbious validity 
and little meaning IVitliout some theory the hislOTai* 
cannot, from the imnicii'ic ji)a«8 of histoncJ focU, 
seket and order bis uialcrnl or interpret what he 
his clo«en and arranged 


occasion of this war, as Mowrer lerros it, is thr 
frfMsal of the I iillicran churches to boic (he knee to the 
^rtS^ ilielalor Alone among all the societies and 
mstitationa of the Itcich the church has refused 
either to collapse or to surrender zt be 

remembered to the greater glory of Cbnsiiaoit} that 
when the Communists ran to cover, when the boual 
I)cmocratic Party simply folded up and succumbed 
when Che trades unious crumblea and liisappeared 
the Protestant charcbes stood their ground Not as 
completely and \aliantly aa we might have wished, 
as wc noted in last week s editorial ' But on one 
issue at (east the churchmen refused to budge an 
tneh Ihis was in the matter of (he decdon of a 
bishop to rule over the nationalirsd church with 
dictatorul powers. Uitler demanded the election of 
his lieutenant and chaplain, the Rev LuJwig ^lueller 
The representatives of (he churches flatly refused to 
obey orderit, and insisted upon ejecting their own 
candidate the Rev Fnednch von Ilodelschwingh, 
ilisttaguishcd clerg} man and scholar This is the 
sole instance of opposition encountered by the Nazi 
chieftain since he took oflice That it can permanently 
succeed 110081111011x1116110 The dictators power is 
too great the activity of his German Christians’ 
inside the church u too energetic, unscrupulous, and 
brutal furthermore the issue 1* too important 
JJiilcr aod the Nans are deliberately proposing to 
transform tho mind of all Germany— to militarize a 
whole new generation in prcparalion for the inevitable 
war of liberaiiou For the accomplishment of this 


opixeitiou He will elect bis bishop and in due 
cour^e make ihe vast body of German Protestantism 
a oiere appendage of the >ert machine Out the 
church IS fighting, and at this writing has not yet 
been «ubduM It is religion m other words, which 
has raiialamcd such shre*is and patches ’ of digiiiiy 
aud self respect as stdl scrvzvc m Germany. 


The Church and the Kails 
Ihoigh the Kn/is have tnurophtil over 
almoet every opposing p'lrt}, U »9 doubtful 
wheUitr it 1= likclj lo HiccicU m 1 conflict with 
the duirch Tho po Minlity of 1 new Aw/fiii 
lamjf'to Gcimaiij is iiniiciiU 1 hj »h<J lolloermg 
note III till/'/ 

Tho church eituatioa in (.ermany grows tncrcas 
inely inlcrcsting-and tense* Ldgar AnicI Mowrer, 
Berlin iorrcf|)ondciit of the UncsKO 'vws calU 

it a religious war sutb as tins iwoi Ic fthe GcrmMsJ 
has not cipcnenced since Ihe seventh reniniy ino 


The Loss of Two-thirds of World Trade 

League of Nations .Vcita for (herseaf 
dt'cribcs the trado depreiaion of tho world of 
lodiy 

0« the eve of the World Economic Couference, 
the I eonomic Intelligence bervico of the I/jiluc has 
iiubiisbc*! data showing thit wiirJd tndo had filien 
at the end of the first quarter of 1011 to a third of 
what it was in 10^ The average prices of goods 
entering into trade had fallen by ncarj} half \tiieat 
Oil one ol tlie biggest uorlij loarkcts at ooe znoment 
touchcil pncca loner lhan what it has fetched in tho 
last four centuries The actual quantum (amount of 
goods cicfaanpcd had diminished by over a quarter, 
and the *!oivniiirU trend shoiis no signs of stoppme 

The fall IS due mainly to less trade in nianulac 
tured articles bumig the carh part of the deprcseioii. 
It was cauhcd pnmsnlj by the rcducrvl purchiaing 
noncrof the non iiidu«imj coantric". Tbcir products 
itll most la price. With the enormous increase in 
trade bartitrs in tho form of higher tarills, quotas 
and exchange controls tho centre of grant} of the 
trade dcprission lias moved from non industrial 10 
lodusinai from del tor to creditor countries The 
exchan(^ of manufactured articlca between the 
lodovtrHd tauntrics has rcociillv cootrseted more 
heavily than the more mdisjxnaiUc exchange of 
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maaufactnred aruclc:. and primary products between 
industn^ and non induslnal coantnes 

The share ol mdw tml v-ountnca »ii world tr»le 
which ro-e during the early part of the depre &ion 
(ell la I0o2, 

IVhile currcncv dcpreciatiou has contnboled to 
the growth of trade barriers and mu probably one 
of the causes, of the eoiitinutd fall m pntes in terms 
of gold since the autumn of l'^31 ii has secured to 
the exports of the counltiesi haMn^ reeoat-e to rt a 
somewhat greater share in world marLcis than 
prcnou'ly 

Cleartog agreomentB and di^criaiiDaiiTc trade 
barriers, erected in order to regulate bilateral traJi 
balances bate since the aaiamn ol J'tll ltd to a 
re-distnbntion of imports and exports of man) cooninm 
This has been »ery unfatoaxable (or certain connttics 
which arc largely dipendcnt upon s(>.rall«.d irtangular 
trade, 

I'articular attention has liceu deroud to the 
structui^ Ganges indicated by the trade figure, of 
certain countries Manv ngncuhorak rouiiinc' 
produce a greater share of their coiisumpiioo of 
ludusltial manofacluns and some of thiin— »utb a^ 
in iia and Lgtpl— hare rtplaecd a pan of ihtir 
production o( sgnculiaral products for exports h\ 
the ) reduction of (ooJstuiIa prenousty iniportisJ 
C-ertain industrial ccuQirio base alo become room 
self sulficicnt to food products the increase lo self 
sutheieiicr ha> bowercr <leiclo{>id simuiuocoitoJr 
wilbi the impoiutahmtnt of both i&du trial and non 
industnal countric* 

One of the most inportsnt facts poiotcil out m 
iba analtsis of trade of indindual counertes contauicd 
m the yicftrif ■ /" ller/f TmU lor ] i»ucd br 
the Lnguc Intelligence fi^rnce. u the weaVrning 
of the coiupctilire power of the reanufaciunog 
ifidufttry til IM United states of Siucnci 

Hy the raildleof 1*1%^ the caluc of the cs|>ort» 
of manufactured irticlr« from (be 1 tnied '‘tales of 
America (he 1 nil<d Kini.doia and (•crmaiiy was 
almost the rainc and for each of (be tbrte was about 
rtiice as gnat as that of frsncc. Uuimg the last 
jiiartrr of 1''!^ on the other hand (bat of the 
( Qitcd Nate* of America retresenttd only i i«:r 
cent of the (icrman. Id per csaii of tin Itntub and 
was only ali.hlly higbcr than the Irinrh ixporla of 
minularlurrd goods. 


self pre.crTatioD which is indistingni^hable from it 
Now with the words barJIt out of \ iscount Isbii s 
month we find the Japaucsi, cot on spinncts pa^'ing 
a onaiiKDOUs rote to boycott India, and others join 
in eagerly with discussion' as to how ihc} ran 
boycott errry thing ehc that comes from India and 
not raw cotton only It does not seem 'juite con'i cot 
with the the idea so warmly adrocated by A iscount 
jshu and It wouli hare been rery awkward indeed 
if Japan haring got her anvi boycott clause instiled 
ID international agreements desigutd to keep thu 
mace, found that unfortunatdv her own mtcrcsia 
demanded that she mstituU- a boycott owing to sone 
quite unfotvsceii contiogency haiing an rn which 
made it ncocs'.ari 

The Jap* t-i Pres* is waxing warm our the 
siibiect of the It dian duties and wms to be riry 
willing to be nil informed Mr MalsiinCUo of the 
Toyo Menkeia kai tia jUsC tiacL (ram Lakucta, is 
quoted as saTin„ that the Indian p..|R.r are not 
allow^ to cniici/t. the lioiLmmenis messurr*. Jt 
IS unlikely that Mr Mat uinoto reads any Itidiau 
Unguagt so he mat be regardtd minly as echoing 
the compUmis of Induns about the iictbccuiioji of 
the I’ri-ss Lu( at the ^aioe time that Air 
Afauumoto ta queetd appear* a summarv of what 
the Immiaj < /<m;iic/r lan Indian Nationalist pajier) 
eiys on the subject and that iriticiiM the (lon-rnmuii 

ffi uu>g that the duties will not protect the 
un industry but will onlt benefit IsincJ,hiri. at 
the cost of the Japanese maDufactaurs and of the 
Indian consumirs who will find the prices pul uig 
If Air AUuucnoio was c-otr«.<tlr quoted he preba'ily 
'lioke tc jreod faiih but uiihoui knowledge Indiait 
layers talk of (he gag but actiiaUy they aro much 
Incr than Japanese niwspJiKra which must not ii).n 
mention ibe gag And we tird Air Alurobuihi 
wilting in the hn o> <>ru> to j>oidI out that Jajian 
makes a mistake m entering into ixlaiioiia uiih the 
op(re'*on ci India rather than with Indiana 
IbtmHircs and that tin ircstut a Tordi a good 
o|i>onuiuiv (or asMsiiDK India to rmancijiata itself 
Ihe rcjduiesa with which Ja)>anr‘« wnicrs s>ro 
cx|iT<sion* TO such opiniins i* tu marked conira't 
to ihsvr altitude ngitilmg kotvan or Aotinoeaiv 

arpirationa. There is a gnat deal of uiti 1 nii h 
iropaganda ruuoing rather will in the rn>s at th<. 

I rt-v.iit moment and ciin iht l-orci„n (1 ‘ico has 
{•wu juoUd as exjn-* ing through one of _ us n„uiar 
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that Allah was cuiding hia footsteps. Etctj a more 
sophiaticatod monarch could not aJtnUutc tho namber 
le«« occasions on which has succeeded with tncalmiable 
odds aijainst him, merely to blind chance, and Iba 
Sa ud la fundamentally a simple-minded man These 
menial pTocee-cs of the King did not taVe nlaco in 
a da> but it has been obvious since that bis 

mind has turned more to religion That he h turniog 
more to rebi-ious and spiritual matura h dear from 
the way in which he is imphisinng the pnritamcal 
restrictions of the Wahhabis For ezam{de, on 
Janu.ry 8th 1931 there was an Accession Day 
Cdefaration to celebiate his coming to the throne 
and after it the Ulema of Nejd proiestM against the 
worldlinc'8 of the affair . Ibn Sa ud publicly co fc'Sed 
that they were right and he was wro ig and oi-ilher 
last year nor this yrar has there been s ich a 
celebration tgain sisoAing is entirely loibidleo 
amongst the King’s entourage and at any fnneiien 
which heaffenl® Thtre haie been numerou* police 
raids in Alecca, MeJioa and Jedda with the object of 
seizing liquor and puniafamcDts ferocious to ruropcan 
eyes have been meted out to ofltnders \ot long 
ago a wretched Ifadbrami stole a piece of (be b'acL 
stone from the Kaba in Mecca liccause he thought 
that It would bo lu^lj, but he discovtrcd ihai any 
lueV coming his way would have to b" lo I'artdi^ 
as hiB bead was chopped off A Hejiti who munler<d 
bis f liber and isothtr and then aniealol to the King 
for clemency on (ho ground that he was an orphan 
was eveeutM at (ho same time lo his stieerhes Ibo 
baud has been pariiculatly seven* on btekshdera U 
the last I’lligriraaga banquet orali in he sail 1 fear 
Chnsiians once but 1 fear so-cathd Moslems three 
thousand draet' This gave groat offence to 'I>h«ra 
m^nns tUewhere notably to (he rcprcscnlaiKcs of 
Persia and Afgfaani*tan Ibn Saud has lieco Jt/inidly 
very much more stnet on the oWrvaiion of all the 
Wahhabi tenets recently One more small example 
IS that no music of any discnption is allowed in the 
itejar Alaiif lltjazt had brought in gramophone* 
BO (here was a police rail in which everv single 
gramoi>hOTic needle was seized (hero is now not one 
to bo bad in the whole of (be Ifajaz ejteept in (he 
foreign miBBioii*. 

After tins he gives an c'tmiate of llin 
Sa ud , 

Ibn Sand IS A gcniua It la by no maimrr ol 
means nnd exaggeniiion to ssy that h* 
crwitcft Arab since tho prophet lie i* very »ond 
of saiing The Fn;.lnh arc mv friends but 1 will 
walk 'With (hem only so far na my rclieion and 
honour mil allow’ Put be is gcnins cnooch lo 
know when to continue the walk oven thooch it »» 
nccc«*rv 'o alio r a certsin amount of elasticjly (lotn 
to his rtligon and lo his honour In several roattir* 
repeatedly perhaps aJmo-t once crer) si* roonihv 
ht his come up against (treat Uritain and he has an 
uncommon instinct cbofMiug the occjfions when be 
Ciusund his ground anl b « u*. ti^anse for sjroe 
tui-oi S iwrhap* not ewunocted vufh vrabia perhaji 
A Lalionr Oo'crnmciit wo cannot do anvibing at Ibc 
lime, lie always choves occasion* anl alw*J* »»»*. 
incrranng his ircsilte cicrv time. Otherwise be 
lodges A btroug protest and gives way 

A Diagnosis of the Economic Depression 

Mr J A Hobson the well known rngheh 
ra.;on,i.> oKh « .Irnsno... of jta pnaail 
economic condition m The ^cu> Htjuluc 


1 Large qinnlitiea of productive rcsouices, good 
enough for utihration a few tears ngo are lying 
tdid m nearly all the major industries la nearly 
all countni-a 

2 This idleness mean* lhat the goods they couJd 
produce are not bung produced became (hty could 
oot be markeicd at a price (hat leould coicr costs 
of prodiieiioo and leave n margin of proSt. 

3 Recent technoJngicaf improvements making 
it possible lo (urn nut an inercaacd product per unit 
of ei^iipment should envlite bu'incss to increase the 
real jDcome pai 1 to each factor of production 

4 If the disiribuiion of the potentially larger 
proluct between ihe owners of the diflerent factors 
in produeiton were unchanged the real income of 
c»ch ovrner wnild b* larger and tho present unein 
plovment woiiH be impo<Bib'e. 

5 We miKt (her lore Joel to changes in dis 
tnb iiion unf ivourtble to some factor of produ tion 
far oar erolaruiiion of the deprc^'ion 

Q Dislocations due lo post war disturbance* in 
diiMriat commertial mnnetar) lho>%h involving 
much waste arc not an adequate cvpUiiation of the 
general atoopsge 

^ Trading obstructions tariff* embargoes etc, 
ar^ 10 be regarled primarily as results of an in 
sotncienev of marketa rather ifian a-* e>u>cs. 

8 Hal the Great Mar with Us j)o»tvvar eco 
oomie tronUV* not taken place the problem of an 
excessive productivity would none the less have 
cmercT'l 

^ This aeiual nnd potential excess of productive 
ro<a«rrc* i«ilie8l(>s a dt*equihhniira !«(««« (ho 
aiuoint of prKluriive energy dcvotiM to making 
eapiul good* and (hat devotd to making cotisump* 
tion gooU an cxecssiro proportion being given to 
the former 

10 Thi* exees* of saving » a natural rcstilt of a 
diiiribiit on of income tt iiiicqiial dial a rich elass re- 
ceiving an income in excess of its high requirements 
of cipen liture allows tlio surjilus lo )>ass aiilomatie- 
allv into basin •«« re«irve and bank dij o Us 

11 Thi* fiuplui of savings bears no natural or 
rat vnsl relation to the amount of the real oajital 
reqii red for the cnUrgumenl and impro'cmenl of 
ibe luainew* Btrueturo so as lo meet the increasing 
n-cds of growing jvoiiulaiioiis with purchasing 
ppwer 

1** I or the Biirpliis which goes into oversaving 
a* il »• iiraJiona] in orii^io (contisimg of rents 
monopoly or quasi monoj oh price* anlolhcr prod 
Oct* of ccoiKWTue force and chance) no i{ is irra- 
tional in Its <]i*|vosal 

12 lor though the flaw of rnch mane sivini,* 
tends lo pa«* mio us a vvliieli offer the highesl return 
in interest the supply of saving* as a whole ii not 
apprwiablv affcctcil ov the rate of interest » t., 
a n*o in ralea of inlerisl would not eanso a rise in 
«annc Tlic siipjJy of saiing* In directly governed 
bv ihc profiial lity of luduitry the surplus revenue 
of the well to do 

14 Thi* Irrationality of disinbution of ineotne, 
aJike in orj.in anl lue eiplam* ibo cbronic tendency 
towards oversaving in the cipilalist svstem 

lA Thi* oversaving has two phase*. The /!rs( 

IS that of over investnicnl and over production of 
pfantanf other e*) ital good* and ihe aticrnpt to 
opsratc tbia excessive plant with the assistance of 
bank foana for running carmsDS tn the shape of 
wag-w an t parrhasp* of material*. 

Ifi, This phase of ovir-forcstmcnt may conUoue 
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undftectcil Cor wme tiKic. For there exuU no pooled 
lotdlijrftice able to forecast the future of ibo sererA 
or total markets upon trhich the utility and caroiofr 
poorer of the nc>r capital dep ad. The capitalist 
system i* not a riuonal s)jtcm. 

17 When esp-rience shows that an excessive 
capital eq i pment has b’»n prori JeJ so that the 
ajjtrrpite output not in a few but in roust industries 
cannot be marketed at a profit investment stops and 
the second phtise ensues. 

Id Thu phase exbib fs a rate of aarinj; which 
falls with the declne of business profits but is sull 
in excess of business rcamremenlv. It is the phase 
oi idle roonev waning in liank deposits for recovery 
and inr'*'tmenC at f»7me /ature t(rn& 

19 Here we reach the unemployment problem 
idle plant idle labour idle savings idle baolt re- 
sonrees. 

23 If this ta the natural result of on irrational 
and unequil distnbunon of incomes we may ask 
oursilvi-s why this d pretsion is so much deep r 
wider anl more prilungeil than previous ones 

21 The cap anaiion lies in the greater rapdilv 
with which icchnolo.^11^1 and other improvementa 
have been »; plied to larger areas of the oeonoTitc 
IV tem. bttliaii s in I cate a pice of tcchnolozieal 
aWanco smre the \Sar m the Lnited ®.txies 
G many aid cl ewhere, which greatly cniargel the 
output not only of manufactures bitoffi^sand 
raw mitenals with a considerable reduction of cm 
pio\ <i lafiour 

Thu advance due to more and better catM 
til placed a Urgrr proportion of the income yield 
rd liy the selling inccs in the possess on of the 
owners of cspiial a smaller in the possession of 
worketa This statement is coosisicot with a n»e 


la mouey and real wages of the smaller aumbers 
employed in advanced indastrics. 

23. If the competitive system had remained m 
full swing the labor earA in the machine pro- 
cesses ought have been absorbed in the enlarged 
demand for standard g>oJs within (he nation or 
abroad or else might btvo passed into new indus- 
tnes in the proJueiug country for the satisfaction 
of new needs or it coold have flowed into overseas 
areas by imffli„raiioa for the development of new 
markets for our wares. 

24 This was in snb tance what happened in onr 
capitali<( indUkines during the first three-quarters 
of Uat century K rising stan lard of living for all 
cfas (*4 «i Eaglaod and an tfhrai able overseas mar 
Let for Onitsh suri 1 is goods tbou..h not prevent 
mg B<.nou4 cyclicd d prcssion from taking place 
famished means of alleviation and recovery 

2o Just as any single person may save invest 
and uitlir* (or fuihrr production an} projiortion 
of bis lacome that be may choose so miy any group 
or nation provided Ilut other p’^ples are willing 
and able to hirro r and utilize those savingi in the 
aha(>e of export goods 

20. Out the amonot of rficctive saving for the 
economic system as a whole under the prnunt tech 
nology of the ra).>ta3ist system »a limiltd by the 
amount of ific-rtiie demand in the bands of would 
be consumm Wbleibe population of this or any 
otb<*r country might save and invest ontsquarCtr of 
Its whole income (given freedom of importaiion into 
other countticsl the population of the cs} tali»t world 
as a ntiofe might l>e unable to tare and lortet more 
than oac>cigbtb If this wire w the attempt of lach 
couotry to save and invest ooe-'|Usrier noul 1 laeiitably 
bring ahont such a depression as we ore undergoing 


INDIANS ABROAD 
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Tallest Structure Ever Hualt by Man Has 
been Designed for World E^bition lu 
1937 at Pans 

<et the l-i6bl Tower on Wp of tlip Linpirfe 
'‘late Buildiny anil you will hare n Iriicture 
approaching the limeii ion» of a 'kyscraper 
that i-> plinneil in 1 nnce Ibis mighty ehaft 
of reuiforeed concrete to be known as the “World, 
Tower will Ih* ’ iMj fiet hi>.h It-* erection 
■ oonceiiipLaleii n ■ part of the Paris eahilntion 
of I M 






"I iral RaiDp with (arade i’lniiits ^lotoriat 
lo tcrtnil and Dcocuid from the Toner 
tn thrir oan tan 

Molon l3 who VI it thi XSorll Towir miU, 
•^’ 5 ,* a»ctn I the fir-t 1 • feat in iheir oun car-* 

V winding ramp tiiiirclca the lower for this 
lieigiat, an I tnablis nuiomobdei to climb it under 
lUur own f>oiur 1 roiii ihm, th<. ti iior 
» , win Led aloft m an elevator 

\ weatlicr oli en-atiry in I a Iighthoofo octupi 
lie |iinnaik of tlie lower ( ileulaiions ehow 
that at <urh a hught, i Iwaoon huul 1 lie Mi^diltf 
• ** * di^taiMOJ of lJu iiiilfs On a Jowtr Hoof, 

axTir* an imnien e iiiLubr hall t ■“ ftvl in <hat?iet r ja 

’iT^T (o b», tile *C».nC of InipcrLant" public tatluruig ■* 

I abonlonc* lion eil iii the tower mil enjor the 
bindii of lO height, making jk> ild" ‘mlr uii 
u ual ap]urniu< as a Itsai foot p<.n<{uIuni--4 
ii«<.ful oil wi sUilying the movcnunt' of iJm 
earth, and in captnnnnw J< ding wnh the law» 

of craviiy Hta I {uarters for world coinmunic*tion 

{r\M.as jr I for llio pre-s nro m tl & tower - ba>s^ 
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Revenues from all sources are expected to pay 
for the tower in forty years. 

Popular Seance VonOilj 


Fish eating: Spiders 

A species of fi li eatmu «pi<ler3 has been 
discovered by Mr Gopil Chandra Bhaltacharva 
of the Rose Research Inst tute, Cilculta. Mr 
Bhattacharya de enbes these spiJcrs m the 
Tra}%’iactions (Vol VII, 1931-3'*) of the Institute 

‘In a pond of water at Dum Dum I found a 
large number of diving spiders Numerous 
sun hslica or mmnoiia [Elasso na,A/>iud<i) were 
al«o swimming about m the same pond When 
I notice I some four or five such hsbes feeding 
at the edge of a small nymphoid leaf a female 
«pider wis also seen, sitting at the centre of the 
leaf and watching tlio fishes patiently for a 
long time From the attitude of the spider, a 
cursory observer would have concluded that sue 
was abaolutcly m 1 fferent to the movements of 
the minnows The case was, however very 
difTerent for the spider crept very «lewlv from 
the centre towards the edge of the leaf oj 
alternatelv advancing and then stopping for a 
while. When sufficiently near she suddenly fell 
upon one ot the small fishes about ihreo-fourlns 
o! an inch m length she caught the fish by 
the neck and inserted her poison fangs into it 
In vam did the fi«h struggle to set u«elf fiw 
the spider was in a secure portion and 
m dragging the fish on to the leaf where ofier 
a brief struggle it became completely paralysed 
nnd died 8ub«e<iucatly 



FroccBs of devouring the fi-h (lc*| not 

“Fni- further observnlion I coU^tol a large 
For further ou er ^ ^ 

number of Ihes P qudnlity of water in 

glass rese^oir ‘ ^ aquatic planU and 

On. of .tannnn... 


was missing on the third day, anl the number 
grulualiy ilecreasel till on the tenth day all had 
disappeareL Evidently they had been devoured 
by the spiders 

InoKt tttteinploil to photograph these «pid^s 
in the very act of capturing an 1 detourin'’ the 
fish The task privcl to be exceedingly dfficulL 
Success, liowevv-v attendel my elforts after I hal 
kept the spiders m a shallow vessel containing 
water for five days without any food so that 



Fishdragb^d on to ibe leaf by snder which, 
disturbed by loud sound releases it 

they become extremely hungry After the 
<pidcr3 bad become nccu^tomcd to their new 
surroun lings a number of iniiinons were 
introduced into the vcsscI, in which they swam 
about vigorously Oaa ol the ^pilcre now 
caught bold of a fish nnd 1 took tins faaounablo 
opportunity to photograph the spider in the 
process of capturing its prey 

In the upper of the two illu trations the 
6»h captured by the ipiler and dragged on to 
the Ic-tf IS seen relei^cJ on account of the 
«pilcr having been frightened by j loud sound 
which was purposely male. In the lower illus 
tration of iho same figure there was no «uch 
I nurbance and the sp ler succeedeil in pulling 
the fish on to the leaf nn 1 in completely 
pnralyotng and killing it by its poison fings 
After having done Uns tie sp der grechly 
devoured the iish In order to have la dear 
vow of the proees® the leaf on to wh ch the 
fish has been dragged is omillod from the 
tUuslrsUon 

When the vc's^ol containing tho slurvmg 
rpidera was supplied with tadpoles, the latter 
were attacked nnd paralysed by the poieon fint,^ 
The spiders however, dil not appear to rel sh 
tba tadpoles as much as they did the minnovs 



NOTES 


Untrue Statements About Santimketan 

Wanting of Br'ilimab'indh'iv Lpidhvava 
and VniraaDanda in Ins liena'.ccnl Jmha 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd, London) 
Dr /aclianas says 

In 189< the two joined fores and m 1X)1 
made the attempt of remmj the old Indian ideal 
of pedasogy Thee started in CalcuUa a school 
for high caste Hindus to b» run on these Un» and 
after a tew months were loioed there b> a third 
rompanion Ribmdraoath T«s;ore son of the famous 
iiabsrshi Dereodra hath Tazore and of the same 
ave as Upadhyaya. Ilibiodranalh preraiied opoo 
them to t'ansfer their school to a country seat 
of b s father near Bolpur and thus hecan 
hhantinileUa which in the thirty joara which 
nave lapsed since has developed into the famous 
inieriiationil Uoirersity of the (rreai Bengali Poet 
whoje nama has bscioi^ a household word of the 
whole world. 

But the collaborat on of the three soon came 
to an end and in 1902 both Crahmabaodhar an I 
Animaoanda had to loare «hantiQibelaa the 
formw because he had too much udaeoce oecr 
the Poet the latter because he bad too much 
influence orer the boys-as Vnimaoanda once 
amihogly explained to me 

The fact IS, as we ha> e learnt from a 
recent coo^ crsation on the subject with the 
Poet, Ilabindranath became acijuaintcil with 
Brahroabandhav hn/njler he (the Poet) bad 
obtained the consent of his father, the 
Maharshi, to establish at Saatmiketan a 
school, which was named Brahma Vid^-ilaya, 
for training students according to the spiritual 
ideals of the Upanishads as understood and 
interpreted by the Alaharshi and the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, and aflrr lU wwk had 
actually commenced on a very small scale 
Iho ideals of the instituUon haic not remained 
exactly the same, there haic been \anous 
developments 

S»atunUUn, by tho by, not a 

cnnntiy^ent o£ tie Slahartii. It ms found- 


ed bj him 13 ™ occisioiisl retreat for 
ret'gma, minded person, for meditation ,nd 
other devoltonal purposes 

Far from joining the Calcutta school said 
to havo been founded by lirahmabandhav 
and Ammananda (the latter tho Poet did not 
Uow at that time), Ribmdranath did not even 
know of It, etislenee When he met 
Brahmahaodhav in Calcutta, the conversation 

Ba'S"'? °°,i Santinikclan, 

Rabindranath referred to hi, then ven 
limited eipcnenco of the nork of teaching 
and expressed diffidence about hi, abiltly to 
teach Brahmabandbav thereupon caprcs.cd 
hi, and hi, friend Ammananda', abilitj and 
wi lingnes, to help him in hi, work, n, they 
both had espeneoce of teaching aocotding 
to the ancient Indian ideal of ped.goei 
which the; loved and respected and Lcoordmg 
to which parti, the inst.tntion was to bo 
conducted So he gladlj invited them to 
join the Ashram, which they did It had 

tte two fnends added a few more Brihnia- 
bandhav was very helpful a, an orgamrer 
and in lalrodncing eerlain rule, and 
dismplmes He was also an able teacher 
Ammananda proved to bo a “trnc cdncal.onal 
K',;!,*’ ? 5 /“'■“r.a, call, him, and won 

tho re pect and affection of h„ pop, Is 

Thereaaon, why the, left Santiuiketan 
have not been correctly given by the author 
The nntrno statement of IlrihmahanJhav's 
alleged cice.sivn inllncnre oier the Poet 

leading to hi, leaving Sautimkctau nved not 
be crammed as. Called aiiayb; other 
work of his cKcwhero, Brahmabmdhir loft 
Ac school of his own accord \s for 
A mmanan Ja, he had to Icaie, oot because 
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he had too much iailucnco over the boys, 
but because o£ a diirerent reaeoa which fiie 
Poet has told U 8 of. This, however, both 
he and ourselves arc uDwilllog to divulge 
unless compelled to. 


Bombay University's Hoarding 
Habtf 

The surplus budget ot the Botoba? UniTcrsity 
was severely ciiticu^ by Prof, T. Shah at the 
Uaivcisity senate meetins held on the 12th June 
last. Cntici7ing the hoarding habit, he said, the 
Bombay Uoiversitr presented the unique spccUele 
of rapidly accutnulating surplus for the last ten 
years, which was invested in securities dcprecialiag 
year by year. He opined, the unirersity was not 
carrying out the legitimate activities which the 
legislature intended it to. There was ample room 
for expanding its activities and enlai^ng its 
departments and added, vrhde there was scope for 
expansion, there was also room for economy 
Universities stand, among other things, 
for garnering knowledge and adding to the 
world’s stock of knowledge by fresh 
acquisitions. Hoarding of any other kind 
is not generally associated with universities. 


'^Communal Pact" 

Under the above heading, the titaicsiiian 
publishes the following letter from Professor 
Radba Kumud Mookerji 

Sir,— The eorteapoadeace you bare recently 
published on the OJmmuaal ProWeia has not 1 
find, tahen sufScient account of One fandatn«tol 
point The minonty comoiuaities of Bcocal and the 
Puniab Hindu* and bihhs, hsve declared from all 
plattorms, ilahasabha and Hound Table ConfeTOce, 
that they are prepared to work a genuine demo 
cracy pure and undefiled with their Moslem 
brethren in the majonly, on the basis of a joint 
electorate, without claiming even any resenaUoD 
of seaU to the extent of ihcir strength la popuU 
non ^Vhat is the Jloslem response to Ibw Oder T 
If It 18 accepted, it will cut the Gordian knot and 
purge lie country for all time to come of the evils 
of coramunalism and of all its brood Mch as 
Communal Electorate, IteservaUon or Wcigblage 
of lleDresentatioa Aflcr this sundmg offer of the 
ilmdus and Sikhs, there is no UM branding tiein 
always as Comraunalists —Yours, etc. 

It has been repeatedly poiutcd out in 
tins journal that, .as Hindus— even those of 
them who adhere to the Hindu Mahasabha 
programme, do not want any special pnvileges 
Ixxd considerations for themselves but only 
want the wrongs done to them to be righted, 
they ought not to be called communa]iats- 
Communalists are they who have praj t^lor 
and obtained special favours, privileges, 


Vegibtage,’ and other anti-national and anti- 
democratic advantages for themselves. 


Indian States' People's Conference 

3 fr. Jamaadas Mehta, Ciiaimiaa ot the 
reception committee of Uie fourth session 
of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
which was held last month at Bombay, said 
In welcoming the delegates . 

The position now is that the people in the 
States wish to be as completely free as their fellow 
countrymen m the British Indian provinces. The 
utmost th^ they would concede to the princes is the 
position of constitutional moaarchs os the British 
Crown 1 $ m Great Bntain Coatinmug, he said, the 
federattoQ envisaged in the iriiite Paper was 
precisdy what the Moderation t>u,7ht not to 
be, and regretted that the princes had made no 
secret of the fact that they would not muni 
entenug it, if they were assured that their present 
control over the subjects would be aliened to 
con'inua Ho suggested that in the provinces 
and IQ the units of Indian btatos there should 
be full local autonomy .and there should be 
elected legislatures with ministers fully responsible 
to them The future federated Government, he 
pointed out, should be a /uby rcspoosihJe l/orem- 
ment and no dcpariments should be reserved 
The special powers and safe-guards which did not 
satisfy the people should be left orcr and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not be a 
figurehead while the real power and auihonty 
would be divided between the Beaerie bank 
and the ooveritor General. Concluding, he 
exhorted that the Federation which ibo people 
should accept should be the complete mistress of 
her own house. 

There should be no difBcuity for the 
people of the Indian States and 'British’ 
India ui supporting these views, as they 
are only a repetition of opinions widely 
held and long. 

Mr X. C Kelkar, the veteran publicist, 
cmpb.usi/cd 111 the course of bis able 
presidential address 

the supreme necessity for Indian princes to 
demooEtrate that they are less self centred, that 
they are prepared to be represented iii the coming 
foderauon bj reprcscnlalircs and that they would 
be prepared to introduce representative institutions 
in their States lilr JCclkar declared that the 
lodiau States could jet be saved from the anarchist 
and the communist if the Pnnccs sbonei a little 
more democratic spinC in politics and a little more 
socialistic tendency m matters economic. 

He urged the Indian Princes to forgo willingly 
those legislative anj cxccuiivo powers which the 
King of England or the President i f tho United 
SUtre of America did aot elaim or was not allowed 
to uijoy. lie ajipealcd to them to treat their biato 
revenue as trust property to be adnunisu.red for 
iha welfare of the pcoplo. ^Vlthln fodcrauoo they 
e h o uld not make thcmselvoa a deadweight against 
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the detnccralic aspirations of the Itniish Indian 
people. ^VluJe he whole-heartedly approied 0 / the 
federal scheme he donbted whether the so-called 
federation was in the makinir or in the meltm^ 
pot, as the real altitude of the Pnocca was still 
shrouded in mystery 

OutliQing the demands of the people of 
the States, he said 

• Paramountcy should not be diridcd and it 
should ultimately rest with the hederal Gorem 
ment Dunns the transition penod the Pnnees 
should establish responsible goremment in their 
'“tatea and undertaie j rogressire Icsislation The 
btates should be admitted into fedeialion on the 
condition that the standard of (Tosemineat in 
them would be the same as that in Bntiab India. 
"Tbe btates should be represented lu the btdcral 
Legislature only through elected reprcscniatires 
of the peo^e and no nominees 01 the 1 inces 
should be allowed t ntil responsible government 
was established in the States and udeiiendent 
judiciar. came into existence the State* judiciaty 
should he linked to the Federal -upremi. tourt 
The declaration of faodanenlal rights of the 
people should be locloded in tbe federal conatilu 
tion and such rights should be guaranteed to the 
{leople. 

In cooclution he said that the problem of 
fedeiatton desexfcd to be discussed in alt its 
aspects, because once the Constitution Act was 
passed there would be years and yean befon it 
coold be amended 

Mr Kelkar's mature optnioas vnll fioJ a 
responsive echo in the minds of all Indian 
nation ahsU 

Worn Hyderabad Revenues Are 
Spent 

la his presidential address at the Jndtao 
States’ People’s Conference ^Ir ^ C Kelkar 
appealed to the Princes to treat their State 
revenue as trust property to be administered 
for tbe welfare of the people It is a { ieasure 
to acknowledge that a few Pnne s act 
according to the spirit of this pnncipl’ but 
unhappily most of them, whether Hindus, 
Musalmans or Sikhs, do not. Some make 
public declarations in harmony with these 
principles but do not act up to them 
ko apt illustration of this observation is 
to be found in a memorial submitted to 
H P. H the 2iizam’s Government by the 
Standing Committee of the Hindu subjects 
of Hyderabad, of wbich we received a copy 
recently 

Tbe memorialists b^gin by observing 

We. the members of the Standing Committee of 
the Hyderabad Hiadu aabjecte note wiUi sal sfee 
tion the remarks made by the Government of Hi» 


Fsalted Hii.hnca4 m their comtnuainue issued 
from Delhi dgted the 2ad ^larch 19 in which 
they are plcas«l to say that They ( Huniu 
subjects) well know that their prosperity and 
hsppiucss are as dear to their Kulers heart as 
those of their fellow subiects, whether ^luslims 
Chnstians or Parsis. His Exalted Highness 
pntes alike the loyalty of all and will never 
tolerate any racial discnmmstioo either m the 
public service or m sny other direction The 
gracioos Tirmao published in Janda 1 Elamia 
\oi CO dated l‘’th "aharewar 13:^ F m connec- 
(loa with Gutudwara \aader contains an erphcit 
statement by bis Exalted Highness of bis wise 
policy in treating all the teligionists m the 
Mate equally for which the Committee is very 
grateful The relevant portion u as below 

It IS the duty of ciery Government that they 
should protect the life proiierty and the sacr^ 
places of the sub]ecu of divergent religions This 
had been the policy of ray ancestors and mas 
much as I hnve been followiog thur footsteps 
I have adopted the same policy Tbe Ruler of the 
country had never shown any partiality towards 
any rctigion whatever be his personal religion 
tin the same pnnciple. I bare issued orders to my 
Govemtcent that not only should they pay proper 
aUcniioo to the Gurudwtras bnt they shonli pay 
attention to every place of worsb p so that tb^ 
may be safe from the interference of ouUidera 
On account of this golden principle of administra 
tioo the name of my dynasty has become famous 
since olden times and 1 have strong hopes that 
the same good name would be perpelaated.' 

The memortal is followed bj elevea tables. 
From them one cao easilj see that it is not 
at all true that tbe Ruler of H}derabad ‘Otad 
never shown any partiahty towards any 
religion ’ Hindus form about seven eighUis 
of tbe population of the State and contribute 
the bulk of its revenues Now, look at the 
expeudituze. 

Talde >0 1 gives tbe expeQ8<^ incuned by the 
Government of His Exalted Highness tbe Nizam 
on kuis Pesh fmams Kafises etc., from 
Fash to 1340 Fash (1915 A D to 1930 A D) 
Tbe expenditure has increased from P.S C93 0 m 
tbe year 1320 hasli to Bs 3S90ii> in 1310 Fash 
In 1137 lath Rs tOO were gtren for repairs 
fitr nofn^s in forKt'ja 01 mtrKS Ilfie amount's on 
this heed are speut hom Public Revenue contn 
buted to the Government by all the religtonists 
residmg in tbe State and therefore the question 
uatacsily arises, why euch a large amoaot should 
be spent sonoally for the benefit of one comma 
nity '* If It IS supposed that GovcmBicnt should 
create facdities for the better understanduig of the 
leliRi n by their subjects the next q^ue»tion which 
arbca la why the Government shonJa spend su^ 
lar^ amonnts over hnzis Pesh Imams and Kafizes 
and not spend a portion thereof on Sh^tna, 
Food ts or Cbrutiau Pnesta in the State? 

la tlus conaecuon it may be noted that one can 
undeistaod the money spent from the public 
KVenae for the r^igioos uplift of the sobjits of 
the Mate bat how can the expenditure of 
Bs. odo OO be lostSed on rejiairs of rooeques in 
foregn countnee * 
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Ttiblo II g(%cii the loioiiritij epent od 
pilf^rims to ^^cc^,a li) tlio Ni/im’s Oo\crnutcut 
\V hy ohotilcl I State spend money on tins 
Itead And if there bo anj reason for doing 
w», art not pdgninB bcnt at State evpcnao 

to IkiurcFj IMpfitine or Rome ^ Table III 
shows the amounts spent oti Moslem festivals, 
njthui^ having been spent on non- Moslem 
fostiv ils for more than a decade Tables IV 
nnd IV V show that, of the Mamuldaw, 
Y^nindarsand S dnnadars receiving anaital 
call illowances of from Rs JOO to Ra 1200 
iijd ibove, 5J8 are Mahomedans, IGO IJmdus 
md >> others Table V (religions chantics)t 
table VI (ecclesiastical department), table 
VII (rtligioiia and cliaritable institutions), 
taliloVJJl (grants to foreign institutions), 
tabk 1\ (doiiitions to several institutions 
and persons} and tables \ and \I (amounts 
spent on the ccclc<>n«tical dcparUncot) ill 
show partiality to MAiomcdan persons, 
institutions, etc, to tho total or rltsost total 
exclusion of non Mahomedan ones The 
amounts lu each table total several lakhs 


Jagadananda Ray 

Tn Jagadanaiida Ray Saatioiketan has 
lost an inspiring, devoted and very successful 
teacher He was connected with tho school 
almost from the beginning and gave himself 
literally to tho work with all his heart His 
love for his pupils knew no bounds Ho did 
not think his duty to them ended with the 
school houis He helped them whenever 
ueccbsarj and practicable during his and 
their waking hours Nor was his work co- 
ternimous with the teaching of tho subjects 
professed by hiio Ho enlightened and 
entertained hiv pupils with bis store 
of scientific knowledge No wonder, he 
was icwarded with tho sincere 
respect and adcction of generations of 
students He has enriched Bengali htcratnrc 
with scientific books on various subjects 
written in a simple and attractive style Ho 
was unrivalled in tins field of literary activity 
riioiigh ostensibly written for bojs and girls, 
these books are worthy of study by many 
of tiicir elders The Calcutta Univcrsitj had 
recently appointed hiai a raember of a 
Committee for drawing up a scheme for tho 


dcvclopinciit of sriputific literature in tho 
Bengali language. It would not be easy to 
find Ins successor Tor a number of) cars he 
did useful work in connection with rural 
self governing institutions lie had an 
abounding sense of humour and could laugh 
hcirtd) Ho was known as a successful 
ictor in some of Rabindranath Tagore s plajs 

Pandlf Kaifas Prasad Kich(u 

Bandit Kailas Prasad Kichlu of Allaba 
bad, whoso unexpected death jn Luropc came 
as a shock to his numerous friends and 
relatives, began life in a humble capacity in 
the office of the Legal Uemenibrancet of the 
United Provinces He then moved on to the 
ofiicc of the Director of Public Instruction 
Henceforth all the offices he filled were 
connected wilh education ffe became 
successive!) head master, inspector of schools, 
registrar of departmtutai ctaininatious 
assistant director, deputy director, and 
Director of Public Instructton, U P 
Subseijucntb be became special officer of 
the tgra University and Gorerumeut of 
India educational Adviser in South Afnea. 
The last office be held was tbs po*t of special 
educational officer in the Jaipur State 
Rajputanj He was an able teacher, a good 
disciplinarian and a capable organucr and 
admim-^trator Withal he was noted for his 
gcDialit) and remarkable conversational 
powers 

5jr M D Chaubal 

Sir hLliadco B Chaubal, whose death m 
Poona last month was aououaced with 
regret III the Bomba) Presidency papers, 
was the first Indian executive councillor 
of the Bombay Government. To be tlie 
first Indian in holding a high official appoint 
ueut may sometimes be due, not to 
outstanding merit, but to accidental circum 
stances \\ hat made Sir Mahadeo Chaubal 
prominent was Ins excellent work in conneo 
tion with the Public Service Coinroi'’sion 
of which Lard Islington was tho president 
After ref ring from Government service 
bo used to take activ c interest m the affairs 
of educational institutions in Poona, where 
he had settled. 
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Sir (then Air) AI B (’haubal’s note of 
disacnt to the Report of the Islington 
Commission ma;?- still be read with profit. 
Long extracts from it ha\ e been given in 
Major Basu’s posthumous work, Indio 
Under the Biittsh Croicn AVe will 
c^uote a few sentences here from the 
extracts in that book It seems that 
among the arguments used against the larger 
employ ment of educated Indians in the higher 
public serMces one was that they did not 
‘represent’ the masses aud suiTered from class 
bias Sir Mahadeo C haubal’s reply ranis 
follows in p-irt 


It this arcument u uabeed ooe cannot help 
bciof' fitrack vilh the assumption that this 
capacity to rrj ntrni the masses is taken for 
cnDled in the European and the tnyo-Iodiao 
It 18 difficult to understand exactly what i» 
intended to be consejed by the word repteMot 
11 It implies a kno«led{;e of the condiuoos of nfe 
of tbess mat'Ses their habits (heir ways of lieisj; 
and tbmliok their wants and gneTaoccs the 
abili y to enter into their thoughts and appreciate 
what IS necessary to cdu ale them to ewe them 
higher ideas of life, and make (hem rcahze Ibeir 
duties towaida ah about them there oa{:ht to be 
no doubt that the educated Indian has all these 
in a far higher degree than any lucopcan or 
\t]ffto>Iadiaa can claim to bare The charjie 
really la tlut the educated lodun baa a claas bias 
a sort of clannishness, a tendency to farour his 
own caste or community lo the <!iacbari.e of bis 
othcial duties which detract from bis usefutoeea 
in the higher scrrice, and therefore, the piesence of 
the European in large numbers is necessary to 
hold the Kales ereoly between these few educated 
thousands and the dumb ai d ikiioraot Bullions, 
who would otherwise be oppressed by them. 

“This IS rather a shallow pretence— (bis attempt 
to take shelter behind the mai-Kss and { think it 
only fair to stale that the class of educated 
In J ans from which only the higher posts cao bo 
&Unl IS singularly free (ram this narrow mindedoess 
and cla&s or caslo b as r y., no instances of 
complaint on this score as acainst any of the 
Indian iDcint>crs of the I..diaa Clril bemee would 
be araiUble, and I bare no boitation lo en lors ng 
tho 01 iQion of '*‘ir Norsyan Chondararkar in has 
recent coatnbuiion on Tillage life in bis (our 
through '»u(heru India, that the interests of tho 
ma.'ucs are lilely to be far Utter understood and 
taken csrc of by the educated Ind an ihau by tho 
foreign r Va a matter uf {Kt oil the measures 
proposed for the Trgcncralton of the lower and 
depressed classrH hare emanated from the cdocateJ 
Indians of iho buher castes. The scheme for the 
free and eumpolsory education of these sa»>e« 
was pruyosed by an educated Indian of a hi»h 
caste and sup{<ort>d mainly by the western 
cduraicd cUssea. Ilvh sotUod and >d( soenSnoS 
men ate cresyday coming forward from this dsoa 
to work wbole-bcarwly la iisproruiir the 
coB^iuoo of the massee. 


Jafindra Mohan Sen Gupfa 

By the death of Jatindra Jlohan Sen 
Gnpta Bengal has lost a true leader whose 
place, humanly speaking, will remain vacant 
for an indefinite period A\ c say, “Bengal”, 
not “India”, because, is Bengal has fallen on 
evil days, we want to avoid claiming for any 
Bengih, however great his worth, ‘.AH India’ 
importiuce \on-Beugalis ought to be the 
best judges of aiuj Bengali’s usefulness or 
otherwise to India outside Bengil 

Jatmdra Mohan possessed all the qualities 
of 1 true leader He had political know- 
ledge and wisdom m abundant measure, 
though like others superior to him in these 
repecls he was not infilliblc He wis fear- 
less, sincere and truth Io\ mg in speech and 
action Ho na» ever ready to lose life and 
limb and property m promoting the cau o bo 
had at heart And it wis not mere theoretical 
readiness His fearlcs»De«s Mas proved on 
many an occasion In the cour»Q of his 
service to the people he received bodily 
injuries he went to jail, he was reduced to 
poverty by his fraternal generosity to those 
ID need and by his giving up bis practice 
IS a lawyer for a time, aud now the tale 
of Ills »u{reriDgs and s.icrificcs has been 
completed by hts death 

\h indicated above, he had known 
before bis last imprisonment what loss 
of personal freedom tncanE k man 
can be imprisoned many times, but can 
die only once As he was only IS at the 
time of his death as a prisoner, there was 
every possibility of his being imprisoned 
many tunes again if he had not been token 
away so early Tho Land of Death has 
spared Qoiemmcnt that obloquy and expense 

He was not a mere political leader 
Like a true son of Lis noble and 
distinguished father, ho was a social 
reformer a< well, doing from boyhood up- 
wards many things qmte naturally which are 
being considered quite remarkable achievc- 
menU on the part of cv co some senior 
poliUciI leaders Ho also practically worked 
for tlie laduslnal and economic advancement 
of the country 

He was Mayor of Calcutta for a longer 
period than any other incumbent of that * 
oJficc. He filled It with dignity and 
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hty ind with hia personal honour and 
integrity unsullied upon by the breath of 
slander 

Ho was a good sportsman, both literally 
and figuratively H13 urbanity and freedom 
from fanaticism of any sort were well known 
characteristics 

That he had to die as a prisoner was his 
glory — the glory of a martyr, but our disgrace 
JLs jjjiprjsoDmoDt witliont charge and tna) 
and bis death in 
a state of deten 
tion must remain 
serious counts 
against the 
Government of 
the day Being 
fearless of 
speech in 
connection with 
the plunder 
of Chittagong 
Hindus ho had 
given opportuni 
ties before bis 
last imprison 
dent to some 
officials coocer 
ned and to the 
Government to 
take him to 
court But these 
opportunities 
were not taken 
advantage of 
Gove rnment 
chose the easier, 
swifter and 
apparently safer 
course of depnv 
mg him of his 
liberty without 
charge or trial 
under some Regulation which has been found 
bandy on many another occasion lie was 
suffeniig from ill health at the time of Ins last 
arrest What might haac been, is generally 
mere fruitless speculation But the human mind 
does not always work under full subjection 
to this sapient maxim Hence his sorroiving 
countrymen cannot but think that, had ho 
.been free, ho could have had better medical 


treatment for his maladies and that uuchafing 
spint which makes for recovery If he had 
bcca tried and found guilty and sentenced, 
he would have known when hia confinement 
would end But as things stood, ho did not 
know ayhen he would be free So, though 
his spirit was cast in the heroic mould, that 
feeling of uncertainty and suspense could not 
but have stood in the way of his ultimate 
recoiery Government incurred a great res 
ponsibility, when 
they arrested 
and put lU 
prison a sick 
mail It cannot 
be said that 
that responsibi 
lity was properly 
dischargciL His 
is not the only 
case which shows 
that perhaps 
Govornment 
officials ha\c n 
inadequate sense 
of their re pon 
sibihty for the 
health of politi 
cal prisoners — 
particularly of 
those who arc 
deprived of their 
liberty without 
charge and trial 
The number of 
cases of tuber- 
culosis among 
auch prisoners 
perhaps justifies 
such an obsena 
tion 

The great 
popular demon 
stratiODs of a spoatancoiia character 
which marked his funerals and the big 
mcctmgs held in Calcutta and im ncrous 
other places in his houour show what 
place he occupied id tlie affections of 
the people They also show that Congress 
has not lost its hold on the people — 
for he was above all a Congressman 
Popular demonstrations are sometimes 
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discounted But all such ^ 

demonstrations do not 
desert e such discounting In 
the case of Mr Sen Gupta, 
in addition to popular detnonstra 

tioos, there are the tributes 1. ^1 ^ V i ' ■ ■ 

paid to his personalitj by leading , 

men in differeut parts of the 

country, some of them not , ^ » .. 

belonging to the Congress party ''**^^'* * w 

“e ttenng ;J 

‘‘*’°Th*it't“ere was no reference ^ 

to hir Sen Guptas death in 

the Calcutta High Court of L 

which he was i distinguished 

adTocate, and in certain other m yth"’ A , 

courts, only shows, what is well 'j '**?* Vi 
known', thh W are not the 

courts of justice of a free and t;^Lv^vS^t¥‘. 

independent country Me do Sm; r ^S^ fu 

not attach tho least importance Ay 

to such omis6ion« Ihey do p/ i Jf 

not take away from the great* 1^4 

ness of the eminent deceased W V'i*V% ' Vv^AJ' 

.Of Uie enure for which he 

pe propoan Councillor* WSia^^Aj A jljS?S«iLlLxSllfeKJ 

of the Calcutta Corporation who 

walked out when the resolution The funeral procession of Jatindra Mohsi ■‘ea ftupta in Calcutta 
in boDonr of Mr Sen Gupta was 

passed dishonoured themselves and their nation observing that they did not shoro and could 
thereby Thej could have stayed oo after not honour his political principles and 




The funeral procession of fstindra Mohai 'ea ftupta in Calcutta 



The tlovcr-covcced, Lmvi 


opinions. When any members 
of a represcutatiie body 
cannot vote for a motion, it 
is not usual for them to walk 
out M aik outs ire for v ery 
special occasions \ walk- 
out was extremely unseemly 
ou an occasion when a re- 
presentatiie body wanted to 
show rc'pect to tho menioiy 
of a man who bad been five 
times Its worthj head — a 
man who as a political 
worker wanted freedom for 
his countr}, but who never 
acted felonioualy or dis- 
honourably The violation 
of some Ians involves moral 
tuqiitude, that of others d 
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not So, whilst all Govcra- 
mouts must needs punish 
oven tochmeal otlcnccs-it 
must bo borne m mind that 
Mr ben Gupta’s impnson- 
■ment was not due to any 
nrored olfcncc o! even this 
&,aractcr, private eit./ens are 
not bound to make an un- 
seemly erhibilion of disre- 
snect for even rebels But 
nothing succeeds liho sueecss. 

It seems Henee, while Bal 

four and many other prominent 

r“'‘To'Te”-ea‘hs “ 

^uy ortheareh rebel 
George Washington who 
„,th his comrades waged and 
the War of American 
Indepeadeuee,, 

specimen, of the 8 re»‘An^ 

Saxon race could not retrain 

for tbeir country 

It 19 not by demonstrations 

la tti'it vro can 

and ■““'““‘i’fhest These 

honour our leaders b^ 

rL‘^':er?'“aluS,".e and 

““'“'h airdrour’duty 

-Ml 

be o‘urt nor toir “'Mthnetangly'fXv the 

MMcSedtus as they did, in scorn 
of consequence 



'Actwa Congress Pres, de:,f Mr. 

Aney's sfafemen! ^ 

(Dclaji 


ar July 2;?a 
jciajeu V C5e»*o^l 

^en^ coaBsierol rcry ^rtully 

“»• i? by 


d.u». "i ?V.S.Ta reas .SfCSa to 


ihp couutry B heat lalcreata irilt he served by Ihe 

Atlhol cM±r.f ".Sy M'V.a. »>• 

“tTrair“h““”«” “““a Mloaed blbevla 

•’‘l.'iif Srtr 'h° 

A I CO ofl ce. should cease to exit j^grever 

■{ a.d -1 

iiidi* dictators ehoold coatinac. 
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biztblf all CoDin^smei) unable, for any reaBon 
whatsoever to offer cml reiistance ore expected 
to carry on individuillv or corporately sudi 
construcUve acUnties of the Congres as they are 
fitted for 


T«f VictRo\'’3 “No 

“I regret that it has not been jKJasible to call 
off the movement and it has become necessary for 
me to issue these instructions T share manv 
other Congressmen 8 disappointmrnt at llr Oandhia 
very simple request, unaccompanied by any 
condition, for an interview with the Viceroy in order 
to exnlore peace possibilities being summanlrrejected 
Ills Excellency very wrongly allowed h mself 
to be influenced by unauthonzed reporta of the 
confidential proceedings of an informal conference 
which for the sate of furthering peace efforta 
were purposely held back from publication His 
Excdlency should have known that at the 
Conference an overwhelming opinion favoured the 
seeking of such an interview for an honourable peace. 

“I hold that it IS irapo°MbIe for any Coogtess 
organization or its representative to accept the 
terms pcrempumly laid oown by His KxceUnacy 
as a condition precedent to any peace conversation 
I hope that the nation will compel a revision of 
thta attitnde by developing the requisite strength 
at whatever cost it may be 
“Despite these instructions the suapeosion 
of the campaign Ull the end of the current month 
stands. •^Associated Ihriaa. 


Full uareseCTod comment on tbia state* 
ment u oot practicablo for (wo reasons 
The minor reason ts that, haring been 
censored, it u not the full statement , 
according to Afr Gandhi it has been mutilated 
and contains misrepresentations. The main 
reason is that a full and impartial criticism 
of the statement would reiiuirc one to point 
out the merits, if any, and the shortcotnings, if 
any, of Congress plans and octiviUes up to 
date. This, as the law stands, cannot be 
done impartially and exhaustively 

Itaoy Congressmen have objected to the 
statement on various grounds &(me bare 
brought forward the technic'il aud forma) 
objection that the acting president was not 
competent tc issue such fiats, only the all* 
India Congress Committee baring that power 
They have accordingh asked him to call a 
meeting of that body Others bare objected 
on other and more c<scntial grounds 
Mahatma Gandhi holds that Mr Vney lias 
not exceeded bis powers. 

Gandhtji Explains Withdrawal Pro 
Tempore Of Civil Disobedience 
hlovemcnt 

Mimioiahai Jill 2u (IlfXAirn) 
Mr fiAAilbi tus WAUr'l the following ttsirmest 
on the ktAtemrst imuoJ >y Mr tory acting 
IVcgwa l'm«lcot — 


The stateraent issued by Mr iue> cloaolj 
follows the advice teadered by me at the informal 
cQofeienct It does not give any reasons for Ih** 
d'ctsiOQ takeu It was left to me to giro them 
This does not mean that thev arc ncces^anlj 
the reasons that guided Mr Ane> and all those 
fnends who accepted mv advice. They must be 
taken therefore to be solely mine 
Secrpt MtTnoris 

Mr knej s instructions taboo the ai-cret 
methods. There is nothiog inberendy wrong in 
them I fully admit the purity of purpose and 
the great clcremess of the workers in conducting 
the eampAigo by secret methods deviled to meet 
the situation created by the rcpre»sive incasuivs 
of the Government. Bat seciecv is repugnMit 
to Sstyi^rraha and hampers its progress. It has 
undoubtraly coniiibated m a great measuiL 
to the present dcmoralirstion of ibe people I 
know that tbe ban on secreev will «oon stop 
the activities which appeared to keep the Congress 
before the public eye But this doubtful I envfit 
will be outweighed by the climioation of a mctbo<i 
which IS foreign to the spirit of Satyagraha and 
which interferes with lU efficacy 

StoipaiI Oi Mass Mot EMI ST 
“Voother change made la the stoppai.e of the 
moss movement The masses have acted brovely 
oad suffered much wherever they have responded 
lo Ibe saljooal call but ample cvideoce is forth 
comtog to show that they ore not able any longer 
lo suffer the prolonged torture of the cudiaaiice 
rule now crwtaJli/ed into etstuto by the 
legislaiureo. The Coogre'i as an organization 
finds It iDcrraiingly difficult day by day to rtndir 
them effective vd The Moppice of secrecy would 
prevent even tbe little reliu that it was possible 
to give Ibrm. Tbe massts have oot yet learnt 
lo act oa one man and without direction Thej 
need more iraioing and czpericnco. 

StlT'ERlM Op a Fvw 

It may be objected that the sufferini, of a few 
wdividuals however praiseworthy in lurlf la 
of no practical value and cannot alfcct British 
po icy 1 differ from such a view In my o| iiiiou 
Ibe seeniDely long or almost interminable procers 
adumbtalcd by me will in practice be found 
to be tbe shortest for I hold that true iiid(i>ca> 
drnce i e loOepcDdcnce lo ibc terms of too on 
behalf of tbe masses, can be proved id lidias 
ease lo be unallaiDabIc by any o>bcr inetboil 
The metbod of non violence, wbi<h is an 
inUgral part of the Congim consutolion drmands 
the coone suggeslrd by me. 

KlilTIMI wiu 

“It nio'it be cUir to the dullest inuUivi" 
continued Mr (laodbi “that Britisb policy esnoot 
charge through a couslituiioa wbith rvgirtm 
Bntuh will and ignores the wish or welfirc of a 
natioo Aay coosutution impnoed upon India b\ 
flntith will, uniffeclrd br anything done in and 
by {ndts. roust in tbe nature of thiogv hsrdm 
and perpetuite Bntuh policy It cad and will 
chteged by adequate action taken I y India in the 
face of Bmi*b rrprrsiioa. In other worde BnUin 
rasool work out our aalvitioa Vie muil work 
It oumlrrs. Our inJrjKnddwe shcnhl wcAn ihe 
rrxi^lratioo cot rf (biiainswill but of wdL 


3fWU 
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t 01- m Mil MiJ 1 l<l\rt 

-I ha\o >UKi,»tc<l Uj 0 only wuy lhat will lorij. 
tlio iitcoibary naiiction for llu rt-Ki«iraiion of oijr 
wilt (fiat in, (lie Hili of (lio dumb initiiooM, for 
iiiili?iduf action inuat, in tbo Ionic mn allwt tbo 
Ixt u< not for^U the unijuiDCu of 
India* iiiHi I know of nu pamllil to It )u 
uik(or) Hntuh will u cnforcud ihruut,h Indian 
own nnn and, akill I nay a-ild wowin lodoi 
iiniiplii'd tlio civilian and tho Mildur ludm 

AUiilitw inuiicjr and ollar n-xQurcca Hut our 
KUcicas 1* ciiBiircd tlio inoniLiU we laLo (ho riiKhi 
route lu our i.oa1 1 daim (hat wc took it tn 
lli.^ an 1 though it cannot be vinbljr demonxtratfi] 
wo liaio Binco tiini taken Ions Btridc* towanin 
I'yrnikcamj V\ c i-oiild not have j;o»c mirif 
the (,(»] by any other way Mho can tjeor (hat 
duniii, tbe 1 ast tliiriccii ycara wo have »ucn an 
awakcnini; omona Iho raoHOc* never nitiicMial 
dunni; tho hundred year* paccdinc ^rjilcmbar 
I'^tl * tl} advice doe* not proceed from a acnit,^ 
of dej nr or defeat 1 have neither 


MtiIVTMV lilt ill Mini JOY 

I am filled with joy that the national respontt^ 
hni l>ccn BO },rcat aa it bos Eicen Tlt« 
j;rcaU»t cause for joy u that inJiviJuafa ms we)] 
aa the raaaiKa have observed uon violence in aclioii 
In sinUi of tbcmsclvci wo are too near (he (uiiq 
to judge (ho merit of non violence ob<<erv«d hr (h^ 
1 routiLT 1 athans 1 hey miRbt have ueol violcrit 
lanj^uai^c, but they have rLfratned from vtolccit 
action in a way ihcj have never done before 
within living memory buch is tho tesumony <>f 
arveral aober and independent witncvscg If noi| 
violence become* rooted in the I'athan heart (t 
vnil solve nevcral dilhcuU problem* for u*. Wh^t 
I* true of the J-ronticr I'athan i« largely ttv* <«/ 
the civil rcaistcrs tlirougbout India. 

Continuing Mr Oandhi eaiU I must not 
miBunderstood JJf) cfaim is lhat the danger 
of a auddcQ outliurst of violence is alway* prevent 
BO long 08 tho violence of the heart is dc,i 
eradicated I wonll hare Jodis adjure vioJcncg 
even if it hod the power to wield il On^ 
lesson that the western nations teach the world i^ 
ilamuig letter* is that violence is not the way 
pcaco and happiness Tlie cult of violenco has not 
made them or those who have contact with Ibwjj 
any the happier or better Were we a* a nalio), 
ever to reach lhat living faith in non violence amj 
banish violence from our hearts, wo would not ero, 
need resort to Civil Disol edience The latter ig 
re juircd, whilst we are trving nonviolence as ^ 
mere policy or expedient f ven as a pofieyit is anj 
way far more ctlective than violence. 


SEtUlT l)I« VMrATIONS ro iiisviii \u 
Under the dictators instructions secret organizn. 
tions will naturally disappear Every urii resistvv 
will bo his or her own leader lie or *he wilj 
carry tlie burden of the Congress on hi* or t^r 
own shoulder Buch avd resisters will jw 
trustees of the national honour MeaDwtiue, the 
rrmainiiig Congressmen will engage lu vanoug 
other constructive activities, such as Uarijaiv service, 
communal unity khadi production manufacture of 
now good* and unproycaient of Jnethod* of mdi 
Lcnous manufacture, a* well as the deveopment o, 
resuscitation of village mduslnts the improvcnicot 


of agriculture and cattle brccdlug an] the orga 
iiiration of labour union* not for i>oliticaI cxploita 
Uon bLtwuLii ( apital aiij 1 aliour In fact no 
lirsntb of oationa] niliiity may be lift u/jioucheil 
by ific (^)ngrtKs flu* will be i>o»sible if we will 
gitnd of the very wrong idea that there is no other 
(Ofigr'si activilv save ifiat of civit resistance or 
(tut the latter block* all other activilic* 

CoLM/t Pkkilvmmf 

I have loft tho Council pro^srainmc untouched 
To (bulk now of the working of the Ifcfurms to 
come I* in my opinion altogether premature. Me 
do not know whst they arc to be and when they 
are to come. It would, bchore those who are 
inclinxl to participate to wait for the reforms 
bt/on. Ihej (onimit tbemselres to a {lolicy 

The existing legislatures e.an pvc no decisive 
opioiofl on tnii <)ucslion My brad reel* at the 
very (hoaLht of cnterini. the couuciis for seeking 
to win independence. They may giro some relief 
in sjKieifie eases hut Lhat is a iniasifta to keep the 
jiaSJMf StDio >lt gcu) hare do ieieiiatioo 

for me m Bpite of my haring sought lurough 
Mr J.sjagopaladmn and others the co-operation 
of (be lc,.,islaUjrcs and the fioicnimcDt '‘m the 
matter of untoucbability bill* The primary rcs- 
Mnsibihty for seeking it he* not on hu ibouWen 
but mine. 1 oQcr uo apology for having sought 
It it IS wholly eonsKtent with the doctrine of 
non eo-oj cration 

DttTATORS OrUCE ro HE AllOU'Htl) 

‘There u one thing on which Mr Ancy hki 
dillcred from me and some other friends I hare 
felt strongly that (he olScs of the Ilf India 
Dictator and Provin'ial Dietatora should also 
be abolished But bo has felt equally alrongly 
that (ho ofUco should be retained ifon}> as a 
symbol 1 however see grave difhcultics m our 
way I therefore. hIiII feel that dictators ahoula 
abolish themselves ^ ' 

HOSOUi VllLL Pt SCI ' 

The Viceroys refusal to see me even for the 
sake of cxplonng possibihtiea of peace renders it 
uonoccssa^ to cxamtiie (he conditioos under 
which, even without dkiihs ftcorai but lu fur 
Uicranco of it civil disobedience may bediscontinu 
cd But I maj repeat wiial I have said so often 
that all non co-opcration is uudcrtakea to ensarc 
real cooperation in place of a forced one and 
all civil disobedience of law* is resorted to for 
(be Bake of rendenog voluntary obedience instead 
of forced obedience. Tlicrcfore I have uo doubt 
tbiU the Congre-ss would be ever ready for an 
honourable peace. 

H'e agree with j^fubatma Gandbi that 
dictatorship should go If the essence or 
substance disappears or is in abeyance, wliat 
13 the pradteal usefulness of the symbol ? 

The right of indmduals to continue 
civil disobedience on their own responsibility 
and at tlieir own n‘ik without expectation of 
any help from the Congress, has been reserved 
aod they esiHctal to exercise this right 
At the same time, all Congressmen, uuabk. 
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for aoy reason whatsoever, to offer cml 
resistance are expected to cany on, indivi- 
dually or corporately, such constructive 
activities of the Congress as they are fit for 
The reservation of the right of lodindaal 
Civil Disobedience will make even mere!} 
constructive Congress workers suspect in 
the eycs of the Gov erument, and this euspi 
cion will hamper the performance of their 
construe ive work If con'truetive work 
according to the Congre«s programme is 
attempted to be done corporately that would 
rei\aire organnations But, as Congress 
organizations have been ordered to be broken 
up, fresh organizations for constructive work 
would be required M ill they not be suspect 
'Moreover, does not the hireaVing up oi 
existing organizations and building up new 
ones involve waste of energy 

Vs for council-entry , li the CoosUtution 
Vet and the rules, rcgalatioos and instmc 
tious in furtherance of tU objects do not 
make it impossible for Congressreen to enter 
the councils honestly and honourablv, some 
parliamcntariana among them should enter 
them, if only to prevent mischief and voice 
the national will 


Recognifton for Dr Kedarnath Das 

We are glad the scientific knowledge, 
achievements, expencncci and professional 
distinction of Dr Kedamatb Das have been 
recognized by the conferment on him of a 
knighthood. His position in the profe sion is 
such that It 13 not necrseaiy to refer «i detail 
at this stag" to his brilliant acadcmica career 
and hn sub-cquent honorary di«tiictions 
The learned, sncntific and professional bodies 
of which ho IS a fellow or a member and the 
contnbutious to u.'^ical literature which he 
has made, arc tco numerous to mcntiOD 
But perhaps it mny be pointed out that be 
IS, so far as we are aware, the ouly doctor 
m V»ia who IS an Honorary Fellow of the 
kmcnean Vssociation of Ob tdncians, 
Grnaccologists and Vbodminal Surgeins and 
of llio Vmencan Gynaecological Socitti lie 
IS the greatest obstetrician we have incur 
midst. Thctc arc references to his works 
itf standard works published abroid. He 
has rendered signal >,ervicc to the (.avseof 


medical ediicatiou m the country, and is 
at present Principal of the Carmichael Aledical 
College iQ Calcutta 



Dr Kedarnath Das 


Princtpalship of a \(^omen"s CoUege 
The following alvcrtisement appeared 
lu a Calcutta paper some months ago 

Waited— 4 Principal for the Btlhune College 
Cvlcaita. on contract for 5 jesrs from Ist Norem 
ber 103 or soy subsoquent date on nhich she 
joins he apno ntment, on an iniual pay rarym;. 
froai Rs -WHS-O to lU ClG-f-0 a month accord 
log 3 the age of the ■selected cand date ijdus 
oversew pay vaiying from Rs. PO to £1" a moTh, 
if th suected caodidoie u of noo Asiatic 
domic )•) lo.,elhec with rent-free quarters. 

2 aodidates who should b" Bntub subjecU 
eithir onmwnevi or widows, and between and 
40 ycirs of age, must T»«t*s a first cla«» Masiers 
degre* of an Ind an Un vcrsiiy or a good Jfonoara 
degm. of s Loropean Inirer-ity with considerable 
espcTijice and prosed ability u a succe&»fil 
tea her licjiUnankn and administrator of a 
large Womens Co'Iege. The cindidife must *.e 
an ruanuxT of tha sociil side of Colicce 

lif& xad should possess eipcncuce of a ru> dcntill 
ms l u 00 The i>osm>< on of nsearch wort or 
of sond Iter cducatior-a) di<tinruon, will oe an 
sdditiQiul Ta»mtrefid.inofl. ^ ■' , 
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» Ml licuUOlu be rt-vc red up to Itit 
Mav, iJi) by iho Dimlor of I'ublie IntlrucUoii, 
f cncul writept lluiIUnin CaIcuiu. (tont wboo 
further pariicuUnt eau be had on apj Hcatioit 

iictbimo Collof'o IB the onl/ Qoveroment 
College in llciigil for wotneu afTiliatcd to the 
C-ilculU Umvcnil). lU Btudenls arc 
Djlurally litngah girls for tlio most pari, tlio 
order ot cUotec of a priiici|ul for tt should 
luturall} be, first, u duly f^ualiRcd Bengali 
J idy graduate , such a one not being available, 
the next chotco should be that of a duly 
timltricd ludiau lady graduate of some oilier 
province of India, and last!), if no duty 
ijualjficd Indnu lady graduate of any province 
be available, then a foreigner may bo chosen 

The advcxtiscmcnt lays stress on tho 
social Bide of college life Stressing the 
importance of that side, but in no narrow 
scn<iic, we also saj that the principal sh uid 
be oue vrho knows the mother tongue, the 
litcraturo and tho conditions of life, at 
homo and outsido it, of the students 
(Bengali girls for tho most part), the habits 
of Bengali girls, their ways of liviog and 
thinkiug, and tbeir wants and grievances 
She should bo able “to enter into their 
thoughts and appreciate what is necessary to 
educate them, to give them higher ideas of 
life, and make them realize their duties to 
all about them ” 1 or these 'casona we think 
it essential that a duly qualified Bengali lady 
graduate should bo appointed principal of 
Betbuoo College It would not at all be 
djIBcult to find one The appointment of 
such a one would also serve as an incentivo 
for our girl sludenU to go in for tlie highest 
education available here H offices of tie 
highest usefulness, honour and emoluments 
are to go to strangers in spite of indigenous 
talent being available, that could not fad to 
act as a damper 

There is great financial stringency in 
Bengal That is an additional reason why 
money should not be thrown away in the form 
of overseas pay for a foreigner when a 
daughter of the province would do the work 
far better without requiring such additional 
emoluments. 

Mamed women, wo find, have been 
summarily told not to apply for the post 
One IS familiar with the prohibitory not^s, 
“Dogs and children not- allowed," 


cncumbranccB" (meaning children) In the 
case of the pnncipalship of Bethune College, 
clulilrco, it seems, are not to ho looked upon 
1 ^ a disqualification or a nuisance , for widows 
may apply and they may have children It 
IS tho husband who is a nuisance, and if a 
very well qualified lady wishes to become 
principal of Bctlmnc College, she must 
manage homcltow to become a widow ' ITc 
admit, in rare eases, tho husband may be an 
encumbrance But even then the gcoticmaii 
would not and could not obstruct the lady 
pnocipal JO tho dischaif'c of her duties. 

We would not exclude spinsters, or 
widows with or without children But we 
aro absolutely against tho exclusion of 
mothers with their husbands living A 
woman, normally speaking, with children and 
her husband living, is, other things beiog 
equal, undoubtedly fitter to educate and deal 
with the children (grown up though they be) 
of other parents than those without children 
and without husbsnds. A little knowledge 
of psychology and human nature leads one 
to this conclusion. Wo bad recently a talk 
on the subject with Rabindranath Tagore, 
who IS generally credited with understanding 
both education and human nature Hu 
opinion on the subject of mothers as 
educators is the same as ours 

Our views are indirectly supported by 
irhat IS bappeawg and being done in America 
in the sphere of women's education In the 
course of an article on 'College Curriculum 
ID the United States and tho Needs of Women 
Students,” contributed to the Vpnl number 
of Tmiin ami tlu‘ Wot Id, Frances Valiant 
Speek, Research Associate, American \8so- 
cuUon of University Women, Washington, 
writes 

In V le yean that have passed since 1900 and 
especially in the last few years efibrta hare been 
made lo adapt more nearly to existing needs the 
Odtegc curnc ita for women Having proved (heir 
intellectual abilities women now freely admit that 
they are directly concerned with the home, 
mamagr children and human retalionships and 
they wash to be prepared to deal elTecttvdy with 
these most fondamental matters 

One indication of the changed atcitade of womeo 
collie grad nates is found in the statistics of 
marriage Up to IJOO less than h^f of he iromen 
college graduates married, and those that did 
bad an average of only one child apiece analyws 
in the last few years uow that about three-fourths 
of the CTadnates marry and that th^ have an 
average of two or more children apiece. 
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Again 

The White House Coafcreace on Child Health 
and Protection included in its senes ol reports 
published in 1932 a report on “Education lor Home 
and Family Life in Colleges. This shoved that 
colleges— men 8 vrimeos and co educatioaal— are 
shovin'' an increasing tendenci to pronde conrses 
tha. mil help students meet the te^poQsihvUuea of 
marnage parenthood and familj life 

The normal life for both man and woman 
13 a married home life, and even go ahead 
Atnencaa ■womanhood has been obliged to 
admit this in theory and practice Is it to be 
T se ved for Bethune College throagb its 
future Principal to practically convey a 
contrary lesson * 

Brtfish Ministers in Indian States 

In the House of Commons m the 2hth 
June last the Under Secretary of State for 
India, 

Mr Duller undertook to iirealate the lut of 
nintteea States in vhich Earopeao ofhcer* «er« 
employed as Ministers The While Paper proposals 
did not limit the Sute Huler* diKretioo in the 
aopnintoeot of representatives to the Federal 
L^nslatora 

That 18 to say, these Bntish mmistera wtll 
most likely be appointed representatives of 
these States to the Ted^’ral Legislature and 
thus add to the strength of the elected and 
nominated European members of that body 

The Acffumenf of the Ballot Box 

In one of hia speeches at Dacca last 
month His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
dwelt on the baneful effect of terrorism and 
exhorted his hearer* and the wider public at 
large to bear in mind that “the mischief of 
all doctruies of direct action, of changing 
form and personnel of goicmment by violence, 
ratiier than by argument of the ballot box 
13 that there is no end to the process.” So 
far os the condemnation of terronsm implied 
ID his Excellency’s exhortation is concerned, 
we arc entirely at one with him We also 
hold that the argument of the ballot box is 
uniioubtcdlj to be preferred. M hat we do 
not know IS how Indians can by the use 
of this argument change the form and 
personnel of the central and pronncial 
gQVcramcats in India. The L^islative 
Vsscmbly has more than once passed 
duolutions supporUag what ts knawa as the 


"naHonal demand ’ But they have not been 
of my use. The form and personuel of 
India’s government can, no doubt, be changed 
by British voters using the argument of the 
Bntish ballot box But Indiau voters cannot 
be expected to consider the British Parlia- 
ment and the British ballot box as substitutes 
for a self ruling Indian legislature and the 
Indian ballot box 


Crimes Against Women 

Addressing the police His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal said in one of his 
speeches m Dacca 

la addiessiog Ibe ^^ntiemen of the Uoioa 
Uoards. I dvell mai&ly on the question of enmes 
a^ast property The grater part of our eenoiis 
enmes com^s under that bead. To these I should 
add a peculiarly cowardly form of crime regarding 
which we perhaps bear roore nowadays than 
formerly X refer to oflences aniast women It 
It quite wrong to suppose that the Pnaideoey of 
Bengal has a worse record m this respect than the 
other provinces of India. Statuiics prove the 
contrary The figures for Bengal have, bowerez 
shewn an increase under several beads. Further 
invesiigaiiOD would be necessary before we could 
say for certain how far this apparent increase ts 
real and how far it may be due to the fact that 
additional cases are beiug brought to light through 
the actmiic* ol ceruin bodies which haie 
tpnng the matter quite properly their special 
aUenliOD for in the nature of things thu is the 
sort of crime that is very often not brought to the 
notice of the police Also incidents are umelimes 
reported as enmea where no brea h of the law has 
beta committed. That was my eipeneace dunog 
my ten years service at the Home Office and I 
have little doubt the same is true m Bengal 
Still there are no doubt too many oflences of 
this nature, and representations on the subject 
have recently been made to me from quarte-s that 
are la no way uufnendty to Government. \ou 
sill remember that as long ago as 1930 a circular 
let r was issued mpressing upon officers the 
necessity of doing all they could to bnng to 
justice thoKO (of whatever community) who resorted 
lo this form of offence. I am fally aware of the 
diflieult'es inherent in thia clast of case. Dot tbeie 
difficulties must be faced Tht txadilion of Dntisb 
adminiatratioa the world over u to pronde erei 
huded justice to the we^ as to the strong and 
lo guarantee security of person and property 
“niat u a tradition that we owe it to onrselvcs to 
hand on intact to the GovernmenU of the future. 
[ know that I can rely upon the police of all 
grades to beep ttus object ever clearly lo new 
His Excellency’s acUve interest ta the 
problem of stamping out entries against 
women will be highly appreciated. 

We are aware that such crimes are 
coracxLttcd to an alarming extent in some 
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other provinces also The following letter 
pubhsl^ed in the Lahore Daily llernhl relates 
to sucJi crinioa 

N\e the members of the llmdu Souths’ J>sii;ae, 
want <0 direct tlie attention of the Hindus ot 
every shade and opinion to the np^Unf; uumber 
of cases of molestation and abduction of Bindu 
ladies We do not want any scandal but all 
the same we cannot hush up the matter 

But most of the cases of abduction and Lid 
nappjnj; of Hindu women and children are 
retried from the Punjab Sindh aud Eastern 
Bengal where the tlinaua are in a minonly 
This fact puts the Hindus on their guard We 
take this opportunity to exhort the Hindu youths 
that they should organirc themselves so that in 
future none should dare to lay hands on the 
honour of their women Oral coodemnatiOA would 
not be effective This is ]ust lAe eryinc over 
the spilt milk We feel that some cHective step 
should he takeu to remove this blot from Che 
Hindu community Uo request the Hindu 
leadera to call an Ml Parties ODuferetice in which 
the teachers of various Hindu ^uca tonal lusiuii 
tiona may aUo bo tnvitod to think over this 
senous problem 

At a crowded public tueeting held at the 
Lahore Y M C A Hall, under fbo presi* 
dency of Dr Nand Lai, lJar*at Law, speeches 
were made on the subject Dr Damataoti 
Bah, a lady doctor, "exhorted the Hindu 
young men not to care for the indifference 
of the big people but rather to gird up their 
loins to Ught out the evil ” 

Captain Uaroam Das of the beva iMmiti 
Volunteer Corps said that the time for raaLing 
spcechra bad passed He exhorted Dr Damayanti 
Balt to raise up a volunteer corps of girla- He 
offered to assist her with 200 male volunteers 
to fight out the menace. 

Professor Devi Das urged the women to organize 
themselves to protect tbeir rights and iDteiwta 

Sardar Nirmal Tej Singh as«urcd the ineetiog on 
liehalfottho Sikh Touiig Men s Associalion that 
•Sikhi would he reidy to protect si Ibe iwt of 
their lives the honour of women whether UiDdn 
Muslim or Sikh. ... 

Pundit bhiv Ram ‘5ew»k said the women them 
feclvci could save their honour and rights 

Whether Bengal s record in fhis respect 
IS wor&e ot not, it is incumbent on both the 
people and Government of Bengal to fight 
Uie evil , , , . 

The customs -ind social ethics ot tbw 
countrj iro som<’what different from those of 
Great Britain Honco what may not be enmes 
there, are considered equivalent to cnincs by 
the people hero. If the British made law m 
India docs not regard them as crimes, the 
law ought to bcchiiigciL The law ought 
also to bo changed to mako it easier for the 


police to detect cnminils and arrest them 
and to find out and rescue abducted and 
kidnapped girls and women The punish^ 
meats should be made moie deterrent. In 
the case of accused whose offence has been 
proved, if the girl victimized cannot be found, 
the property of the accuhcd ought to bo 
confiscated Persons guilty of gang rape 
ought to be transported for *ife, if not hanged. 
Many abducted girls are taken from 
place to place and kept concealed in the 
houses of the reUtiv es or friends of the 
oHenders These shclterers ought to be 
punished along with the actual offenders 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Pubhcify Booklets 

Ibe Bammohiin Roy centenary celebra 
tioos are coming nearer In order properly 
to take part m and profit by them, one ought 
to know the main facts of bis life, what 
moved him to do what he did, the salient 
features of his pcrsonalit), and the relation 
m which his life stands to the principal 
movements of modern India If m addition 
anybody can study his works, so much the 
belter for him 

Rammohun Roy ‘ Centenary Publicity 
Booklets arc meant to supply to the public 
an adquatc amount of information relating to 
him The first number of the senes is out 
It has been prepared by Mr Amal Home, 
editor of the OalcuUa Municipal Ga ette 
He has bestowed much time and labour and 
great care to its preparation Among the 
persons whose writings have b“en drawn 
upou ore sivanath Sastn, f^bmdranath 
Tagon^ Brajcniira Natii Sen?, Bni;endra AnCir 
Bancrji and Rnmananda Clnttcrjce The 
editor has supplied eight npDendices and a3 
supplementary notes Besides, there are 
7 illustmtions. Though the volume is 
called a booklet, it consists of lOJ neatly 
pnuted pages of demy 8\o size, besides the 
illustrations. So much informing s id 
inspiring inaterui for eight annas is un- 
commonly cheap We congratulate Lho 
editor on lua aclueveinent 

The Communal “Award* Final I 

In this changing world empires come 
and go, races emerge and disappear from 
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view, but the CointaaQal Deciaioo givea bj 
the British Goveroment through the Prime 
Minister Mr Bamsaj MacDonald stands 
hsed and unalterable ill those things which 
the gullible Indian people thought were 
pledges given to them by British sovereigns 
and statesmen were not pledges at all 

The White Paper proposals were the last 
o£ a senes of such resolutions or proposals 
But they are all liable to be scrapped or 
altered by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Theoretically, therefore, the Communal 
Decision, which is embodied m the White 
Paper, is also liable to change But Sir 
Samuel lioarG has said that the Britndi 
Government would not be any party to anj 
discussion with a view to its modification 
Svs Sasaiyil H<Sise. ha .4 %iLd. dia-t, lh.e .5 
British Government) were compelled to give 
it, and would not change it \\ ho compelled 
them we do not know But what compuIstoD 
was there to make it dagraotly unjust to the 
Hindus '* 

The Communal Decision has taken 
advantage of all the existing divisions of the 
Indian people, made arrangements for 
perpetuating them and has added a few more 
divi ions There would bo new jealousies 
where they did not exist before Such -i 
marvellous creation of the human brain as 
this decision deserves to live for ever 

The Poona Pact 

The Poona Pact, which is a hmb of the 
Communal Decision by adoption or affiliation, 
would dll idc the Hindu couimanity more 
thoroughly than the Premier's “award, ’ and 
make tins division longer hied. 

The Hindus of Bengal, of all shades of 
political opinion including most Congressmeo, 
consider the proiisions of the Poona Pact 
relating to Bengal unjust. But there can be 
no change ' i'-auming, without admitting, 
the validity of the technical objections to any 
change, may we appeal to history ■* Vftcr 
ages of stupor or foolishness orwofsc, when 
peoples have awoko to the wrong done to them 
or awoke to tlieir oun foolishness, changes haie 
come — if not by tho fiat of men in aiithonty, 
then m some other uay The people of 
Bengal awoke to tho lujuaticc of the Poona 
Pact onh three months — let us take the 


period for granted —after its aoceptance by the 
Bnti h Premier And vet we are told there 
can be no nghting of tho wrong done ' 
And this is said not by foreigners 
alone, but so think some prominent 
Indians also It is really a pity The 

appeal for justice preferred by any province 
or class or section of the population of India 
to their Indian fellow countrymen should not 
be barred by limitation as it were or rejected 
On am other similar technical ground Each 
Case should be considered on its merits 
Dr Ambedkar has desired to amend the Pact 
on a material point But nobody has said 
that his proposed amendment 15 time'baixcd. 

The technical objections adduced to 
prevent consideration of the appeal of the 
BcngiU Hvwiw vatcUigcataW. ysfttw-c. bwi 
been shown to be not q,uite valid by Sir 
>»Tipeiidra Nath Sircar, Advocate General 
of Bengal, and otoers But our point is that 
even if they were valid, the appeal ought 
to be heard by our couotrv men They may 
not have power to immediately nght the 
wrong But if they be conviaced of the justice 
of tbc case, that would be no small gam j 

So far as Bengal is concerned, tho com 
muoal “award and the Poona pact have been 
such that, even if India got real hcderntion 
with central respoiisibilttv and autonomy in 
the pronoccs, Bengal would be a very weak 
unit and a perpetual danger to democracy and 
nationalism J chain is not stronjer than 
i/s ucaiisl Iiii) Hence to artificially weaken 
Bengal — or any other province, would be to 
weaken the whole Federation But if the 
communal “award and the Poona Pact 
be adhered to in their present forms, 
the strongest advocates of democracy 
and nationalism in Bengal, those who in this 
proMticc have striven most strenuously for 
popular freedom agaiDst the autocratic, 
bureaucratic and communalistic forces 
combiocd— wo mean the Bengali Hindu 
latcUigentsia — this cla«3, we urge, would be 
rendered hopelessly weak by unjustifiable 
undemocratic arrangements. 

RabtnJranafh Tagore and fhe 
Poona Pacf 

Mhen at a rectnit meeting of the Joint 
Parliamentary Cmumittce Sir \ N Sircar 
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raUcd Um <iHci»tio» of the I’oona Pact ai it 
atftjctcU Hciigul and pointed out that tl»cro 
wna no Bicnnlory to that Pact rcpn^aciitin^ 
the llciigai Hindus, Sir Samuel Hoaro said 
Uiat durini; the negotiations the Oo\crnmcnt 
received 8Corc8 of telegrams, all in favour of 
the ^ Pact, one of winch came from a 
dislinguifthcd Hindu of IJcngal — Rabindranatli 
Tngoro. T hereupon Sir Tej Ilahadur Sapni 
chimed in by saying tliat both ho and 
Mr. Ja^nkar were prchcnt in Poona during 
the negotiations and that ho remembered Uic 
tclcgrama from Pcngal. Dr. Togoro has 
explained his part in the allair in the 
following statement : 

“1 rcmcinb(.r to hare sent s cable to the l^me 
Minidtcr not to <lilsy ui acceplin;; (be nropoeal 
about communal award tent to him by Manatmaji. 
At that moment a aauauon waa created which 
wu catremdy painful, not atronlio/^ ua the Icut 
time or peace ot mind to think quietly of the 
poe&iblc cootoquenccs of the I’oona I'act, wtuch had 
already been amred at before my amrat, wbes 
hipru and Ja\aLar bad already left, sod in a 
coofereoce m which no reaponsible rcprcscQlaueca 
}( liusal took paH. I'non the unmeduvte settle- 
ment of Ihm question Mahatosji's life depended 
and the lololerablo anxiety caused by such a crisis 
droeo mo precipitately to a cooimitncnt which 
I now r^izo os a iniatalo from the point of view 
ol ear country’s permanent interest. 

‘Aerer haring any expcncace in political deal 
iDcs, while entertaining a great lo»e for Mabatinap 
uid a complete faith in hia wixlosi lo Indian 
politics, 1 oared not wait for further consideratioii 
which was unfortuoatc, as justice has certainly beeo 
sacrificed m the case of Ifcngal. I ha«w not the 
least doubt now that such on injustice wdl 
continue to cause mischief for all parties coo- 
ccined, keeping afire the spirit of communal 
conflict in our prorince in an intense form making 
peaceful gorcmmenl ol the country perpetually 
difficult. 

^That the British Gorernmeat refuses to recon- 
sider 1^ subject of a vital importance to us, while 
all other proposals contained in the White Baper 
arc being freely rehandled, does not surprise or 
hurt me too much ; but that the Indian members 
of the Conference, belonging lo pronnccs different 
from ours, should not only remain apathetic but 
actively Uio part la aggravating Bengal’s mis- 
fortune 18 tcmbly ominous, presaging no good for 
out future history.”— (A. P.) 

Rabindranath Tagore has often been twit- 
ted with thinking 'mtemationallv,’ in the Bcnec 
that he does not care for the interests of 
his community, province or nation. There 
is this much of truth in this gibotbat he 
is not a communalist or a parochial patriot 
and that he considers public questions from a 
broad bumanitarian point of view. When 


auth a nian issues an honest ami frank 
fcfatcmcnt like the above ami says that 
'jiulUe Aim ccrftiinli/ bun bocnficed in the 
cave of Benijntf whatever foreigners may 
tbtiik, Indians even of the greatest pro- 
minence should pause lo consider the case 
of llcngnh 

The reference in the last few lints oi 
the statement is to what Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapni said on bclialf of hiinsclf and 
Mr. .Iu>akar, supporting Sir Samuel Hoarc. 
Dr. Tagore’s apprehensions arc uot baseless. 
It has been reported that Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas has opposed the proposal to give 
Bengal even half tho proceeds of the .Jute 
c\|>ort duty, though la Bengal the Govern- 
ment, the Europeans, the Musalmaus and tlic 
Hindus are convinced that Bengal is entitled 
to the entire proceeds of that duty. No 
public man outside Bengal should act on tlie 
asaumplioD that Bengal must be wrong, 
)ust as Bengalis must not assume that they 
must bo right always. Bengal may be 
despicable, but facts and justice are not 
And the facts are that the Central Govern- 
ment takes (he largest amount and the 
highest percentage of revenue from Bengal, 
and that BeogsJ is conseqaenUy a deficit 
province, not on account of lack of resources, 
but because of "incquitalo distribution of 
revenue between the Centre and the 
Provinces," as tho Bengal Publicity Board's 
semi-official pamphlet on “Provincial Finance 
under the White Paper” puts it. 

Sir N. N, Sircar's Work tn England 
It would be a derelictiou of public duty 
if wo did not in this connection acknowledge 
with gratitude tho strenuous endeavours being 
made in England by Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar by speeches, publications, interviews 
and able and informed cross-examination of 
witnesses before the Joint Select Committee 
to obtain justice for Bengal. Just like other 
men, it is not for him to command success ; 
but he has done more — ho baa deserved it. 
Some of the questions ho has tackled are 
not mere provincial or Bengal questions ; 
for instance tho question of “The High Courts 
in India,” or, “Is the Communal Decision a 
‘Pledge’ ?” or, “Is the Communal Decision 
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an Arbitral Award ’ Some of the other 
fiucations in which he has interested himself 
are “Ben^l under the Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact,” "Allocation of Scats 
m the Bengal Pr..\incial Legislature as 
proposed m the White Paper, ’ “Facts relating 
to the Poona Pact and How it Affects 
Bengal,” “Who arc Dcprcased Classes in 
Bengal What ate their Kumber “Bengal 
Terrorism and Bengal Finance ” Even strictly 
provincial (questions mdircctlj promote the 
weal or woe of the whole of India. V festering 
sore in one limb, or paral^ sis m one limb, 
cannot but aflcct the health and strength of 
the whole bodv 

Air. Devadas Gandht Hof Brahmamzed 
In our last issue, page 112, we published 
an etlract from the letter of The Leader’'* 
Bomba} Correspondent lu which it was 
stated ihit, as part of the nuptial ntes of 
Mr Devndas Gandhi a ccrcmon} bad been 
performed for making a Brahinio of him 
^(ter the publication of our la«t issue we 
found m the same paper n letter from Kaka 
Kalclkar in which he said that the ceremoo} 
was tho Vedio wlioso object is 

not Bnbmanificatioii 


Suspension of Congress Commiffees, 
and Possible Chaos 

Vhmcdaliad Jo}} U>^a 7 e<l) 
by a llcptcMnlalive oi Ibc “ biormifti 
what he had to say regarding the feus 
cntertaiacd hy some qosrtcra that the tBf|iPo(ioa 
o{ Coegm# cotaanKces ttoold jilangc the coanliy 
loto eoMa ^Ir Ciaodhi *aid that bvhiod Ihu 
iiuestion there a Kwre anscoaerptton 6i 
the stiuation The quo<tiOB prcaoppo^ that 
ihtre were lawfully working CongrcM orpmualioos 
ad nter the rou&iry which the Vciing CongTe** 
i'rvt'ideot had disaolied 

The fart was that all working organuaiious 
were made illegal VVhal was therefore working 
were aecret ornnizaliona and shadow eabioeu aixl 
this was calcuTstcil (o lead to chaos. Thai cootli 
lion had been anlKiiaicd and stopped by the 
action of the Ictin. Pres d nt. if there was any 
chaos now i( wouli be coohned to lodtriduaU. 

The mOTt: fao nad the cniinsms leTillrd at Mr 
Vney a action V(r Gandhi sa>d the more 
cottvmccil he fdt that as time passed pcopfe woold 
QndrtMaud the beef's tr of hu aettoa as alw) lU 
(.■eaaty It was the ouly a<lK»t possible to onfer 
to save tb« Cosgros. 

31-15 


A DEVLIL 

ksked tf it was true as hinted m a Press report 
that he had oSerod the Government to take the 
pO'session of his kshram la mUieipattoa of 
confiscatioa Mr Gandhi replied in the nej^atire. 
He added that he asked the people patiently to 
await events instead of aoticipatmg them. 

MVJf\ SOICMLri 

kaked whether be had decided upon any plan 
)tr Gandhi said that there were undoubtcdlv 
many schemes doattog m hi» bram which it would 
be purpoietess to recount, bat as soon as anythinp; 
took a definite shape he would gladly share it 
wiih the public but he would share it first with 
Gorcenraent.— d<soriafrf Presi 

Xot being an active political worker, the 
editor of this journal is uawilliug and unable 
to lay down a cat and dry progratnuio foe 
others to follow But we may be allowed 
to give erpressioa to some news 

Politics docs ant] must occupy a large 
space in the oimds of all moucra live 
people* Though not properl} organized and 
«trong with the strength of unit}, the people 
of India arc a living people \nd, therefore, 
thc} arc and must be more and more 
poUtically*miiided, though politics in the 
narrow sense should oot and will uot receive 
their exclusive attcotion Hitherto Congress 
politics has laigcly occupied the held is 
Congress 18 for the time being not to function 
politically 10 a collective capacity, individuals 
being left to do what thO} can in that 
direction, it cannot obviously supply the 
med for political agitation and action to an 
adc«juatc evtent. ^\'^ho will then do this 
work * 

Can the Liberals do so Man\ of them 
have got abundant politic.al information, 
political ‘wisdom/ elofjuence and argu- 
mentative power 'But lor reasons, whicli 
need ant be dwelt upon, they luve lost 
influence with thc uitelhgeaG-Lt and the 
masacs fho Liberals are against direct 
action of an} kind. Direct action has, un- 
doubtedly, not succeeded But it has caught 
thc imsginatiou of th< public, and in spite of 
Its failure, it has not lo t its ebann. Can tlie 
LibcraU or an} other school of poliuciaus 
devise some programrac which u neither 
direct action on thc one hand nor 'lucndicanc} ’ 
(in both the narrow and the hroad sense) 
on the other * Then there may be a 
rombinaUon of progressive uatioualLsts, 
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coinpn’iing men frotu tlio nght wng of flic 
Coflj'rcfaS anil tlie left wing of tlio NationnI 
Liberal Fcdontion, to carry on the needful 
political work vigorously. Liberalism as i! 
/s has been ousted, does not hold the field, 
ind cannot recapture it It rcfimres re- 
\ntalizmg by the infusion of some amount of 
intransigcDcy 

If tliat bo not possible, and if Congress 
too remains m a state of suspended ani- 
mation, a lull, a sort of interregnum, would be 
more desirable than confusion, disorder, 
'chaos ■’ But "Nature abhors a vacuum ’ 
riiero cannot be a lull, an interregnum of any 
appreciably long duration The lull would 
peiliaps be followed by something storm}, 
either non-violent or violent 1 hat would be 
undesirable 

Centenary of the Abohfton 
of Slavery. 

The centenary of the abolition of slaven 
was celebrated on the JOth July last in 
England "William W'llbcrforce who did 
more than ao} other man to rouse the public 
conscience to the inhumanit) of chattel 
slavcrj, died on the same day a century ago 
The abolition of slavery, so far as it has 
gone, 18 a matter for rejoicing It marks 
a stage in the progress of mao But 
it should not be lost sight of that -lavcrj 
in its literal sense still exists in some 
countries, and m a di«guised f irm it exists 
in Africa and India and everywhere else 
wliere the wealthy organized peoples 
industrially exploit the labour of poor un- 
organized weak peopfes 

Political servitude is not the same thing 
as chattel slavcrj But it also is dehumanir- 
iDg and harmful 

The Passing of Sabarmati Ashram 

AVo have not been able full} to rcali/c 
the innei workings of Maliatnia Gandhi’s 
mind which led him to re olve to disband 
Sabarmati Ashram The thought of the 
passiug of Sabainiati saddens us It stood 
for the spirit as opposed to uiattci, however 
bulky, inightv or imposing the latter might 
be It bad the faith and the courage to 


stand lip in ail its &maliac■^s against tiie big 
It stood for punt} and trutln It stood for 
the sclf-maotery of man as opposed to the 
dominaucc of machinciy 

Sir Samuel Hoare Congratulated I 

We have not been surprised, though we 
havo bccu both amused and humiliated, to 
read m the papers that he has been 
congratulated by some Indian 'delegates” on 
hi9 ability and courage and what not m 
standing up for the White Paper Indua 
remains in her present political condition 
because there can be found Indians to praise 
a man who stands up for a charter of India’s 
servitude, which the \\ bite Paper is When 
die bards like CliurcluU raised a storm of 
agitation against the White Paper, we sua- 
pcctcd that It Mas, in part at least, meant to 
mislead Indians to tbiuk that that document 
must be a great boon, for win otherwise 
should the oppoiicuts of India condemn it ‘‘ 
Churchill nnd Co maj be congratulated on 
their success in bamboozling at least a few 
Indian ‘leaders” Mitbont followers 

Expansion of Depressed Class 
Education in U. P * 

The uiiammoiis acceptance by the U P 
legislative council of the Brahmin Air C A 
Cbintamanis resolution asking for an allot- 
ment of funds to the extent of a minimum of 
Rs 10,00,000 m five years for the expansion 
of education of the depressed classes shows 
that a representative bod} o^ which the vast 
majonty of members do not be/ong to tbo 
depressed classes docs caie for their 
welfaie 

Freeman's 'Chosen Region of Lies" 

The Pnglish liistonan rrceman has 
written m The Vethoih of Jlisiotiml Sliuhj, 
pj» ioS An, ‘‘When we come to manifestoes, 
proclamations,” and the hko, “Here we arc in 
the very chosen region of lies ever} body is, 
by the nature of the case, Irjing to over- 
reach cveijbod} else’ “He is of childlike 
^implicit} indeed who believes every royal 
proclamation or the preamblo of ever} Act 
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of Parhaincat as telhug us, uot oulv Nvltat 
certam august persons did, but the motives 
which led them to do it ” 

A\ e read this passage i ears igp, aud 
came to the couclusion, to which wchaie 
adhered ever since, that I nglish dictionaries 
give only the oitlinarv evotene meanings ii» 
the case of certain word«' their esoteric 
diplomatic meanings being known cnK to the 
initiated ‘Pledge' is one of those word* 
e were confirmed in our couvicbon when 
ilr Ramsaj AfacDonald declared id effect 
ID the House of Commons that what Indians 
considered pledges were mere declaraUous 
of intentions ’ If fuither strengthening of our 
conviction were needed, it came on reading 
the proceedings of that meeting of the loint 
Select Committee at which Lord Salisbury 
ind Lord Irwin in their diverse but convti^ 
mg methods gave the coup dc yrate to ludian 
simpletons’ superstitious belief tu so-called 
pledge® \\ hat a relief and a solace even to 
wise simpletons to know the rcalui ' 

The onl> pit^ is that Freeman has uot 
lived to read the pioccedingt of that cdifyiog 
mcetmg of the Joint Parliamcntar) Com 
oiittco Had he liv ed to do so he would most 
probab!} m a rev ised edition of T/tc iftlltotls 
of Ilisioi uat Studi/^ have inserted the word 
‘pledge*,” after the words ‘ maDifc*to «8 
proclamation®, ’ “preamble® ’ etc. 

Mr Jamsfied Mehia’s Ef^ample 

ilr lamshed ilehta, whooc tenure of 
the ilayoralty of Karachi for eleven j car» 
has been marked b) nianv great improvements 
ID that city and its administntioo, has 
resigned his office a» i protest against l&c 
introduction of the poison of commnnalisoi 
into the administration of the Corporation 
of that citj Hal ing been at Ivar'>clu during 
the session of tho Congress held there last, 
we pctsonalW came to know how he is 
esteemed and admired b} all cominunitic® 
and sections of the people for the impartiality, 
energy, ability and devotion with which he 
performed Lis heavy dutico The cause of 
his reaiguation is tlmt he has conic ‘ to realize 
m an increasing degree that the Corpomboa 
had decided senous and important <{ueaUoira, 
parbcularlv the ijucetion of high appointments. 


in a communal spirit.’ He has therefore 
disaociated himaelf from this communalization 
of the CIVIC gov ernment of the town, as he 
was ng^tlj convinced that it would lead to 
a deterioration of the efficiencv of mnmcipal 
admiDiatratiOD 

The principle which Mr Jamshed Mehta 
has upheld bv liis resignation ought to be 
followed bv all Governments and local 
bodies But the Government of India and 
some provincial Governments have already 
gone m for the opposite practice of dividing 
jobs according to religious communities, the 
Calcutta Corpoiatioo has followed suit, and 
the Unity Conference at Allahabad was 
asked by Dr /lauddin Ahmed and his 
friends to divide jobs according to ciecd. 
Some Hindu leaders, too, who want unity 
at nny pneo, favomed the idea, to which wc 
could not aud uevor c-iu reconcile oureclvee 
It would make for lo»s of uatioual efficiency 
and would not develop but impair the 
efficiency of even the communities favoured 
\Qd 10 adamon it would give nse to justtfi 
able heart buroiugs aud discontent among the 
fittest excluded from office because of tlicii 
creed. 

U O 7 C in America 

In out last lunc number Dr Sudhindri 
Boao has described the Reserve Officers' 
rnuuiog Corps (R O T C ) m educational 
institubuns throughout the USA Id the 
opiaion of Dr IT Sunderland, ‘Those 
corps and the militaiy training lu our 
{Vmericaoj colleges and univeraities are an 
insidious and powerful influence against all 
pesfce ssfS'i’cssesn^T , they tsati t£' 
the whole mind of the country ” 

7he Possibility of American 
ExploifaUon of India 

Innalban ilitchell wntes m T)u 
Itepubltc that "if there i» to be any (juick 
expansion of kmenean exports, it will have 
to lie in oar exports to ksia ” He considers 
separately and in detail the possibilities of 
exploiting China, India and Soviet Russia 
Id his opinion 

Tlic >*s| loitaliou of Ind a oa a ^and scale 
if It o.^urB, preaumably nill be maoa^ed by 
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i.ngJaod ils far as direct (ride luth India is 
coiiccriicil wo w >ultl the kanngs altbou(,b 
these roi^ht casilj bo 8ub«laiilial ilowcver lodias 
csp'otatioa by Ingland woul I almost certainly 
bniip about a threat increase in exports from us 
to Lncland ilsdf and through Lngland to India 
fl rpvidcd that ip, syo ngreed to accept LnjJish 
Indian eccuntics in return) and would probably 
lie an important stimulus to world trade c\li> 
YYhete. 

The writer then describes two Sritisb 
policies with respect to India the object of 
both of which 18 the axpJoilatioii of India 

Ever since the World War Liigland baa vacd 
latcd bttween two irrcconcUable j olicica towards 
Indio. One IS the policy of Mr WiORton Chur 
chill according to ithich Indian Nntiaaab m is to 
be rooted out by force and Ind a is to remaia 
solely a place to send younj^er sous and other 
indigent male rdatiYca of the English covcrning 
classes. The other policy of which Ixird InMU has 
been perbapa the most conspicuous advocate is to 
concede whatever is needful to Omdhi make an 
end to the present unrest and uneertaioty and slart 
ahead at once with India s economic development 

'Economic dcTelopmeot ’ is an cupbomisiu 
for exploitation 

Iho writer Bads a close parallel to Lord 
Irwin's policy in the ^lnc Power Treaty 
programme for China 

The essential object of the Nine Power Treaty 
u to establish in China a ccncral govemment 
wb eh shall he etroag in rclacioo la tie o rn cirtaens 
well able to preserve order and protect foreign 
investments but tkcroigUy suhxrruil since 
dependent for its cTisteoee upon lomgo loans ) 
t > rdalia > to Oit Great Po ten Lord Irwm and 
thocc who believe like him apparently wish to 
create from a aaag the bankers Ricrcfasots and 
lawyers who throng the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment— and who are markedly less spiritual thau 
Gandhi— a s ailaily complaisant govciomcot for 
India. 

So the Grout Powers did not want China 
to be really free I 

The writer proceeds 

As m the case of Chma the explotation would 
afford no permanent way of escape from our 
economic troubles But even though for the moot 
part we had to deal through England as a middle 
man it would be temporarily vc^ helpful to out 
business men Like China, India s potential 
capacity to absorb Western manufactures i# enor 
mous and once Ind a 8 development was b>^an 
It IS possible that wealth in India woufd increase 
rapidly 

It IS worth pointing out that the neg-utiationa now 
lu progress between the Bnlish government and 
ihc Ind'inn Icalers arc of critical importance for 
J.jigland B 0 vn destiny Qu le apart from its futner 
iiotenUalitits India is already 1 ngland # fargwt 
single overseas market, and a susiained all 


embracing boycott against I ngland by India— ong 
like the boycott ‘^uth China has maintained against 
Japan— would senousiy affect England s interna 
tiouai trade balance Continued long enough, 
unless ] ngland could find compensaling market it 
would fone jicrbaps one fcnih of England s popufa 
tiOD permanently on the dole, kctive, armed 
tebelliou by Indio, oo the other baud might quitQ 
possibly Bit afire the whole Orient 
But that 19 out of the question 

''Seeds of Domtnwn Status ‘ tn the 
Whtfe Paper 

fn the Joint Select Committee Sir Samuel 
Hoare said that the lute Paper containeJ 
the seeds of Boininion Status” but did not 
explain how it did so Perhaps in the way 
that autocracy contains the seeds of demo 
cracy, lo the way that the autocracy of the 
Bourbons contained the seeds of the French 
republic, or in the wa^ that Czarist rule 
contained the seeds of the soMct republics ' 

Rabindranath Tagore's Two 
Telegrams 

lo fais fingiety to save the life of 'Mahatma 
Gandhi — an anxiety shared by numerous 
other persons RabiDdranath Tagore sent a 
cable to the British Prime Minister to accept 
tlic Poona Pact Sir Samuel Hoare has been 
able to make much political capital out of it, 
and for that reason Tagore’s importance 
has been emphasized by him But the same 
Tagore, along with some seventy other not 
unimportant fndians sent another cable to 
the Premier urging the release of political 
pnsooers of certain descriptions and the 
inviting of the Congress to collaborate m 
shaping the coming constitution This latter 
Tagore is, of course, not an important man ' 

Accidental Synchronism 

Recently there has been much agitation 
in England, by British die hards, delegated 
members of the European Associations in 
India and the delegated members of the 
Indian Police service, some of whom appeared 
as witnesses before (ho Joint Select ComKtec, 
against the transfer of law and order iii Bengal 
to Ministers who are and will continue to be 
cither Musalmans or Hindus His Excellency 
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tbe Governor of Cengil has openly dedired 
hinj'clf opposed to anv discnmition against 
Benga! So the accidental synehroQum of the 
Beldmga nots with the afore«aid agitation has 
not plea&ed him or strengthened his bands But 
this s\ nclitonisoi maa pothapa have plea«ed 
the agitators But if they ii«e euch nots> 
as m argument igain't the traa«fer of law 
and order, they mii«t meet a counter argument, 
namtlj, that though law and order has all 
along been a rc'-erved subject, such oigics 
of plunder, iraon and murder far from being 
prcientcd, have gone on incrca'-ing in 
inlensitv, volume and number 

Such accideutal synchronism^ bavi been 
noted before This particular one was an 
accidental challenge to Dr A1 m who had 
come to Calcutta a little earlier to prosecute 
hi8 campaign against cominuuali«ta 

The Beldanga "fiiors ' 

At Bcldanga, ^owpukliiina, Mtrrapiir 
and other villages lo the \(ursbidab^d district 
Muvlim toobs of several thousands indulged 
in oi^ica of aa ault, loot araou and murder 
directed against the Hindus Vrmed (mlicc 
pickets guarding the village \owpukhum on 
the dav of occurrence were driven oil bv j 
'M uslim mob of several tliou«and«, and a 
Circle III pcitor of Police (a Hiodu) was 
scvcrly beaten by the mob in the Dak 
Bungalow in the presence of tbe bul>*l)ivi tonal 
Oilicer 4s all this happened while tbo 
police aulhontics were supcrvi«iug patrol 
arrangementa in the locahtie , tbe nols 
have not enhanced the prcaLgo of tbe 
Government 

Miihauiniadan apologi*!-*, tlie most 
prominent among them being Klian Bahadur 
\bdu! Momin, who rise to be commi sioner 
of a Divi lOn, sav that thv 4ro«lcrii3 were 
provoked bv the Hindus. Tliougii the Khan 
Bahadur ob^c^v ca 

It cauQot be <1 nicil that thi. have 

b>.vn cu;li; of a o o*t itiutvoilT enme. r> .. «r«oo 
anl loot «')) h no scaouat of prorocatiM can 
juUily or miu^ale 

(he bulk of his v<rv JoiigstnUm nt has been 
devoted to magnifving the alhgtol provocation 
given bv the Hindus and to niimminDg the 
guilt of the Moelcms. Moreover, ho comes 
to the conclusion, 


The real blame howerer roost rest oo the 
shoulders of those who delvbvraitly gave the 
illiterate Mas almaas the provocation whuh 
exasperated them into comnuiting th<^e gruesome 
acts ’ 

The Khan Bahadur’s statement has been 
effectively criticized and its mialeading 
character thoroughly eipo«ed in tho editorial 
and coiTe«pondeace column® ol The hmita 
B(uar Painka aadi some other papers But 
let us have some idea of the provocation 
alleged to have been given by the Hindus 
The Ivhan Bahadur wntes 

The Hath Jitra took place on tbe otb of June 
and the ilicdus though adhering Vo tbe ktler of 
tbe a^rccmejii by not uLing tbe procession beyond 
the temple Oifended ^viust it vn n nt by 
Lirrying opposite the temple and bcatiu„ tbeir 
tiruoM la an annoying and ouictuiccua maaocr 
This hurt the Mui^almiot bat nolbtng antoward 
happened on that occaaion 

“The nta Palh pro«®«iona with niu«ic proceeded 
(o the Sbtva (cmplv and one by one they halted 
the e for con<tdtrabIe Jtngih of time beating Ibeir 
dram* and pUying tbetr miiuc m an oiitraccous 
roaoncr KbiUl Uie MiLialtoana Here aasemblvd id 
ibe mosque for ibcir afternoon Prayer home Of 
(he M» •dimana complained of this to their loader 
Uaji Aid 4u»uf nbo sent a slip to the I'olico 
astin,, ibofu to regnrst the Hindus lo nfrain from 
distu bioc the Muuslmans in tbcir prayer This 
was not done a< evident]} tbe proceaaioniaU did 
oot so beyond tbe limit prescribed in the 
agnoaeot 

So, ev8» Ihc Khan Baliadnr admits that 
the Hindus adhered to the letter of the 
•greemeot. \s legards its spirit, every thing 
depended, it «ccm3, on the degree of 
loodocss of the Hindus' music Is there 
any sonometer which can help the Hindus 
to find out the pitch and the loudnC'S of 
Oiar drums and pipes which will not oUend 
Moslcma “ Or can the Khan Bahadur 
procure for payment, by the Huidua, the 
services of Moslem musicians or noisicians 
who are experU in dctcroimmg this pitch 
and loudness ** 

Wo think the Khan Bahadur and m- 
teliigeut and educated Muhammad in leaders 
like him®clf would have done better, if 
instead of indulging in apologetics, they liad 
told their illiterate or less cduc.ated co- 
rvligionists Uiat Hindus had a.s much right to 
perform on their dmms and oUier mu«ical 
tostnimcnts in all tho o ptibhe place* 
ui which Mussalmans have the ngat to 
j)**rform on their instruments diiniig U*e 
Muharram. 
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God and Natural and 
Him an Noise -i 

It docs not i|)})Car tint God, ^^llO >b 
wortsliippcd under dilfcrcnt name's b} 
tblfcient peoples and comimmitics, ts an 
cvcluincly <(UJOt loung Demg, and is 
disturbed by citha music oi imtsr >or. 
He IS Iliiustif rcsponeiblo for Uic roar of 
storms, \olcainc criiptious and cataracts, 
which IS louder and more temlic to human 
cars tlian man made noise® Moreover 
commonsejise tells us that He does not 
disLriimtntc between Ilindij, Chrjslian and 
Aluhammadan drums Muhammadans tlicm 
scKos, too, do not object to their own Muhar 
r im music, before mos'iucs or to the Christian 
Ooveinments martial music plavcd before 
mo'-yues bi unrehzng troops 

Itiit as thc^c rcoiarks ina} be slighted 
IS tho t of an jnfideJ, Jet us hear what 
according to a iMue alman gciiilcmau, the 
Moslems of countries oth^r than India feel on 
tho subject 


'Mu%\c Before Mosques ' iii other 
Mushm Countries 

Dr 11 \hamcd wtitos in Ins J hou^hU on 
Ikldaug i” 

I rci umber lo laie iisUed the bcauitfui Mos<tue 
III lari® near the Jardin dcs Hants Iluodreils of 
lOtsbppers go tbirt ucr> day Just attadicd to 
ifu 3 Iosquo and run by the same raansgunent is « 
Itcstauraiit and Cabaret where iionacrfiil IMau 
and Kahab are served 310510 goes on till the 
earJv boui* of the morning >obod> objects 
because the absurd idea of no music berfore a 
monue 19 unknown in anj countrj eveept India 
-AlerrocLoan Fpjptian \rabian or TuAmIi 
M uslims are ignorant of any such rbing ‘*uH «■« 
are asked to bLlieio that it w an IsHiuic custom 
not to permit music before ^losques I would ask 
ftome oi our dogmanc worlbiea to vis t tho ha/nars 
of klBcria Cairo or ktarabnl Thej would soon 
revise their op mens 

The doctor then points ouf what ought 
to bo done 

IjQt the point IS luaiij Muslim leaders (eo-caJJod) 
do not want to see reason If they wore nafcooa 
ble I would have expected them to say that M 
religion kast of all kWw >vowld ^ 

ancTarhOn men if music baa been iJajcd fiO xaida 
awsx from a inosnic That h wlix t have a kind 
of conuuion th it there U® been a break down of 

intflligence oroongst the Muslim leaders 

Tho^^ lesson of keld-uiga for “s lliodus and 


MhfJinu— IS that we luiist realize that the uias«.ei, 
are I clow the 'crel of the best intelligence amoug»l 
the individuals Tlio mass has to ho pcrsiiaiud. 
rajolcd or fn^htened before reasonable ac lou can 
be taken One of our future problems is to find 
homo method of bringing one highest m£e'b„eico 
more rapidly and eTtctncly into action and lo 
t,ct the mass mind directed and inspired by the 
staudutda of o\ir Iwst individuals Thtn only can 
our masses hive a f-eosc of justice fair plaj, feeling 
of fellowship with ithcr human beings sympathy 
and understanding a code of honour a Katrol of 
crueftv and infclkctual judgment. This is a task 
for the voungcr minds of f enga! — M ill they 
do It - 


Moslem Rtofs in Bengal 

Mobicni iuirc«t 'iiid riots in Bengal arc 
not of ijuitc recent date XIicj have gone 
on foi decades though Dr Tayloi, author of 
tho Topograph) of Dacca, and Walter 
Ilaimllon, author of tho East India Gazetteer, 
bear testimony to the neighbour!) feelings 
and behaviour of Hindus and Jloslems a 
century ago 

The Partition of Bengal produced great 
unrest Dj Bash Behan Gbose was then 
for some time a member of tho Supremo 
Legislative Council In one of his speeches 
there {Speeihc* bi Dr Dash dichan Gho% 
pp Jl*33) be Bald 

And this bnop^s me to the unrest in Lengtd 
the partiiioa of which has not only Mnined the 
loyalty of many people but had led to tragic 
results irhi b ought to hare been tort^oon by the 
author of that mcssurc. One *}f lU objerle n-as 
ii) sOcuyl/ei tkc icda/i ttflticnce iit 

lifi sol That uilluencc las lumi stren /Uiciicd 
> it *ts elmiiU las been • aiifested in n peculiar 
raj 

{Italics ours Ld Vkl 
Judging fioui the scats allotted lu the 
legislatures lo the diflercut coramumties, 
one of the objects of tho R T C, tho 
communal ‘award * and tlic M'hite Paper 
would appear to be to “strengthen tho 
Mahouimcdan influence” If .Moslems feel 
that their influence has already increased, 
their leaders ought to see that that feeling 
docs not find vent in lurmfulways — ways 
harmful to themselves no less than to 
others 

As at present eveu es arc being brought 
foiwaid to intnimi/o the guilt of 3rob}eui 
mobs, so a fjuartci of i century ago siinil ir 
cveusoa were trotted out Among tlicso 
Dr Ghoso referred lo tho charge “that the 
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jrahommedans were goaded to inadocas by 
the bojcott movement o£ the Hindus, and that 
this was the real cause of the general law 
lessnfias of the lower clashes iisong the 
Hahommedans which burst into Same m 
East Bengal ” He quoted the cndcncc of 
several English magistrates to prove that that 
was not the case Said he 

tt Jamalpur ichere the disturbances began in 
the Mjmensmgh district the first information 
lodged at the Police station contained no reference 
whatever to boycott or i icLctting Hr lieatson 
Hell the trying magistrate at DeiiMigani iotind 
that the boycott was not the cau»e of the 
disturbances Vnother spoeial ‘Msgistrate at 
Dewanganj himself a Jlabonimcdiin gentleman of 
culture remarLed Tliere was not the least 

provocation to notiu„ the common obiect of ih 
noters waa evidently to molest the Uuidu> Id 
another case the same ils^istrale observed 
The evidence adduced on the ido of 

tbe trosocatien shows that on the dak of the 
not the accused had read over a notice to a 
crowd of 3Iu satmans and hal told them that tbe 
Government and bawab Hahadur of Dacca hal 
passed orders to the ellect that nobody would be 
punished for pluodt'nne and oppres mg the 
Hindus So after the Kalis image was broken 
bv the Mus«almaiis the shops of the Hindu traders 
were also lootixi 

Again, Mr Bafueville, the feub Divisioual 
Officer of Tanialpur, in liia report on tbe 
Mclandabat riots said ‘‘Some iiIusvilm'iQ'. 
jiroclaimed b\ beat of drums that tbe 
Government bad permitted them to loot tbe 
Hindus ” lad m the Hargitchar abduction 
case, Uic game Hagistrate remarked (bat the 
outrages were duo to the auuouncemcut that 
the Government had permitted the \Iahoni 
modaos to luniry Hindu widows in mXa form 
Dr Ghose observed 

The true avplanation of the ssroge outbreak is 
to be found in the red umphlet nbicb was 
ttrculalcd so wide!] among the Ifahommedans in 
I^t Ilcnnsl in which there is not a word 
Jibout Jiovcott or Hindu volanlecr^ 

It IS unncci sauiy to dwell on tbe contciita 
of this 'red pamplih t ’ What bis to be 
invcsttgitcd Is, whctliir notices like tliosc 
referred to above weic read out at licldanga 
or other MHage«, proclamations like the above 
were made by be it of drum, ‘red pampblct^’ 
were distributed, or iin other similar 
means adopted to tvcite the Moslem villagers 
hor, it has been alleged that there wcit 
bnms behind the niob«, who were otgantzed, 
and led bj men of a higher cla«s than them- 
“elvGK 


Mr BuHer and Pandif Madan 
Mohan Maiavtya 

"Ur Butler, Under Secretary of State for 
ludia, stated m the House of Commons 
some tunc ago, that if the allegation that 
Congress delegates in Calcutta were sub 
jeeted to assault etc , were again repeated, 
action would be taken When this wa^. 
cabled out to India, Pandit Madan Mobau 
Malaviia, who originally circulated the 
allegation, again asserted that he believed 
tbe Statements made by the aggrieved Congress 
delegate-, to be true Action on the part 
of Mr Butler ma\ perhaps follow 


"Asia for the Asians" 

lapau Uas not ically liberated Mancliuru 
She Ins practically annexed it So tiio cry 
of “\sn for the Asian? with Tapin a# 
leader, raised by some Japanese, cannot 
deceive Indians The real object of impena 
list Japanese ma\ be guessed from the 
following extract from the rapnn Wedhi 


ilr kikuchi Boaso Director of lio Nippon 
l,avon Co fean d> {.weal things can bo hoped 
frora the proposed tngJo Taianese cor rersations 
In his opinion the only rcmedi for the situation 
IS the tsu! i shmeot of an Oriental Monroe Do time 
js a_aiQst the tmeri^n the Orient the 
Oncoial Kith Japan for it« leader tien if Tnian 
•-bould ph the part of i second Oeruimi in 
li';htin; the world he sajs 1 do aot lb ak that nc 
FhouM come out of it a second (armarv 
Maavhntu has become ladopendert thanks to the 
„rcat sacrifices made. Let lu t.o tarr icr and 
do China more ihorOughK To do is nut u 
happv woid What I mean is topfaco the cointry 
more thoroughly under fapm s in/iucicc. Jt mil 
not do roerclv to hive her under our cfntiol b\ 
force, But trade will then increase as it did when 
Ttan^lau was ,ruanlcd bv Tajancao men of viar 
It 13 advisabte that tho nholo of China should be 
joined to JajanLi force or hi i«raua«iou it 
do s ool nialt'“r which. 


'5Qin« lapaucao Invc been trying to 
prevent rousing Indma lioatility They 
point out tint the boycott of Iiidnii cotton by 
Japan would be a mistake lor osimple, 
Mr Takuiobii Murobuahi, a liberal writer 
and one of tlic promoters of the Gaudlii 

Society now forming m Tokyo, wntc« in the 

Aetuu Oral for June 


Vw*T from the League of Nauona 
*,OT«t with a hosute eje, wortin. 


up 1 ^ 
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fertiii;,H Aiumcft. (-oUniiii;; with tho mii(b 

IxMirln;; I uti >n of Clilnn inu^t Japan mciihrutk 
rtU<io>«wiiU Iiilu uloo In Duitcte htr Inur* 
iiatMittl Uilation 7 Or il)** nho inuiil to <fln(Uir 
<.1)1113, Iiidii and ulUtuauly the whole wurll * 

Ihit u It really India that u kuint; to adoit a 
tindiil illio lanir ua.fll(ikt Jaiiaiioic t,uod* Or 
It the jioiMr Uhinl liir 7 iho*o who know that 
the on of Umlf i arritr* in IikIia wna ihc 
direct I rixlnit of the Ottawa Co ifinnie will ho at 
no lo^s to (klict (he truili—llut the Indian tanll 
doca nut incan a (onltn-t iKtHcrn India and fa(ar< 
hut a coiiilict h tween liritnin and la(>\R or inoni 
fttriclly vfM.3Vin,r a coilliet Ulunn ilniiHh 
inJu<<iry or and Ja}iani-ftC induairy 

or captaJ for tntro 1« no rmnon why the 
Indian ina.-iw.w nhoull hoycott Japancfe (.node 
lor ihu Unilit nl the manufoctuna of Jtniaiii 
-^manufaiturca nionorcr, which arc more cz|iui»ito 
than lainm-TW ^.xala. 


Again 

Mr ito Talctnosuke ManainnK iJirceior of ilic 
Ilo Chu Tra linR Coinpin; aa>a that it will lie a 
forlwh policy to bojrost Indian cotton^ tor euch a 
(lunntitj of nw cotton aa Jopiii now ini|ioria from 
India («ay W'OCU hUc* a yuin may ho di-j«ow«I 
of wiihout much diihcull) by the ^rowth ut cotton 
i«wiiinDZ m India aud the j«D-sihlo use of morv 
Indian cotton in the I>ancasiiiro inilU, that ticn 
i( coilon deprccialei more or Icaa in raluo the Joss 
will bo pul up with by tho farmers with rw-iKna 
tion and the cam will accrue to the apinncra in 
India and 1 icUnd incidcnully talmz away iroro 
tho comiHting power of the lapaaewe spinRcrs 
in the world niaicct. 


Whit lliQ rcil object of Mr. TAanobu 
Miirobmbt ie wc <la not know IJut bo (alkii 
Ilka n r< a] aUU 'iui'iu 'iiiil liumaiutanauj ttben 
lie wntcH 

Ml natioai ihmld ktand on an ojual footing 
thiH is an iiinolihle pnncl{l<.. aiilit is ih<< rule of 
ri^hl tfut Is afaiit in acrurcl with it IV/iat ima 
<le iianda js Ilut no nation r’lilj l>c coo mend ty 
another or aell its llbirty (n anotucr XIu- 
nalJOiiali t in j>< u nl ol China nod the *swarii; 
inoveoiint of Ind a rusoIiG tbc'ii.drcs in the last 
analysis into t le pnncij !o of national coualily 
Nor can there he is arc on I'anh unhsm ml until 
tius principJi* IS Grml) ttUhlisiitat Ixt all Vsu, 
nut rnerd) In lia only rue under tins slonsa 
\Ma Will no doubt do fo soonrr or btir, and 
Ft]>an It (he only nation capahk of leadini; tho 
moremeuL It is in this sense that Japan sbou'd 
he (be cnianeipator of Vsia. Ibc rmaucipation 
of till must not mem the sab*iuution of 
laiancM! for Bntish Imptnahsm Nuther China, 
India nor any uihcr pco{1c of Asia want any 
alitn rnasttr What V*ia rully wauu is iieiiber 
an Oncital Monroe l>ottnicnor lainncm Imticna 
lum but a free fcdcTalion of Isia Japan should 
Icam lessons from llniisb yiohcy but not njicat 
Its errors aud thereby csirance for ever ji^epfes 
wbo should lie her friends rho time has come 
for the first itme in our buton for us to u ber 
a rrproo of ncbi into Mia. If we mtle (he 
moH of tbu ppjjortcmiy, Japan will be the 
emancipator of Vtia wbiivas if wq miss or al>u*e 
ibis opjioRunity iho nation will be conilemoul to 
permanent isolation 
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MAHATMA GANDHl‘S PHILOSOPHy OF TRUTH 

Slutii(d $H relation to Jyeslern ^fifshcisTn 
J}\ VERRIER ELA\I.V 
Pabt Onl 


rx 

S T Cathenao of S(caa, ibo 

uulcUeixd ilaugbtcr of aa Itaiiao 
d) er, jOiaed Uio Tbml Onlcr of St 
Domuiic, aad bj a Iifo of extra 
oniiaarj pcreistcDCP, of eniuisjte S30ctit>, 
aDdaduincl) inspired courage, became one 
of tho cbicf inilucncca m tbc rcligioua and 
political life of ber time Sho very com 
moaly speaks of God ad the Trutb, though 
for her tho word had not the nebness and 
grandeur that it has for Augustine. Some* 
tames her u»e of it u even more conventional 
than Gre^iy’a — she uses it to mean truth of 
doctrine, or os a synon^ m for tho Scriptures. 
Qa the other hand, she occasiouall; uses 
the iron! tu its fully myslica] sense. God 
Is the Eternal Truth. Since Truth n inSnitc 
It tanst bo adored with mUmte love "Love 
should be directed to God endksslv, bound 
lesdy, since he is tbc supremo and eternal 
TfuUi.” tor her as for Ikman!, humility 
I* the hierophant of tho oir»tcnes of Truth, 
“if thou mil amvo at a perfect knowledge 
and enjorment of the Lleraal Truth, thoa 
should *1 never go oukijo the knowledge 


of thyself , and by humbling thyself lo the 
valley of bumdit) thou wilt know God and 
thyself." The following beautiful passage 
refers to ChnsL “Ife who follows Truth 
receives tho light of grace and cannot faint 
from hunger, because the Truth has become 
his food Those who follow Truth are sons 
of Truth and pass through the door of 
Truth and find thcmscUcB united to him 
who IS the door and the road and at the 
same time infinite peace " Calhcnno doses 
her great Dialogue with the enraptured ciy, 
‘Clothe me, clothe mo with thyself, O Eternal 
Truth ' 

For the first Umc I note in Cathenne a 
direct connecUon between frulli and scrvico 
m her saying, “The soul in Jove with Truth 
never ceases to serve the whole world.' Of 
course, all the writers whom we hav c discussed 
have, to greater or less degree, believed 
that tho life of the jpint must bo creative 
and u«uc in loving aetioa for tho »ake of 
tho world Hut no one — not even Mahatma 
Gaodhi— has worked out fully the connection 
betweeu fruih and bimce. Perhaps at this 
point we mignt surest a few thoughts aloog 
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the hnea of Bernard's throe degrees of Irutli 
The first degree of Truth, the knowledge of 
ourselves ami cspecully of our socul selves, 
our sms agimst society aud the sms of our 
own class or caste against the poor, awakens 
in us the sense of penitence llicroisiin 
purer form of penitence than that which 
issues in acts of lo\ing reparation to those 
who have been wronged The knowledge of 
the Truth about ourselves then will result 
in loving penitential scrvico of the poor and 
tho oppressed In the same way, the second 
degree of Truth, tlic compassionate vision 
of the world, in which we look on tho sms 
of mankind not as judges but ns penitents, 
must also lead to acts of lo\ o and mcrc> 
Wo will not now wish to eondemn tho world , 
wo will desire to heal its wounds But 
nothing save the vision of Truth will enable 
us to do that in tho right spirit. Tlie third 
degree of Truth— tho direct vision that is 
open to the pure of heart— must also result 
m creative action For Truth is the same 
as universal Love, and to behold tho vision 
of Truth 18 to have the heart enlarged with 
love until It IS fit to break In this Ultimate 
Truth nothing is forgotten, nothing is ignored, 
all the joys and sorrows of mankind are 
there, and tlio whole world is loved more 
deeply when it has been seen m God Then 
all service becomes a sacrament of the 
Divine Truth I do not know if St Bernard 
would agree with my adaptation of his 
teaching, but in some such way we may be 
able to link together the ideals of Truth and 
Service 

Of the great German mystics who go by 
the name of the Fnenda of God, it is only 
the Dominican Suso who habitually thinks 
of God 111 terms of Troth Calling himself 
the Servitor of the Eternal wisdom, Suso 
sought "the hidden mystery of tho pure and 
absolute Truth” not by logic or analysis, 
but first by a life of rigorous asceticism and 
later by the path of loving contcmpIatJOD 
To Suso, Truth is formless, simple, inoompre 
hcnsible It must bo sought, therefore, by 
the renunciation of all form and multiplicity 
"Fcrisbablo love is a cloak of all Truth ’ 
'T:he setting of the sensual nature is the 
nsina of tho Truth ” "If a man wishes to 
conform himself to tho Truth, ho must in 


the first place be diligent m turning inwards 
from things of sense, for God is a spinL 
Secondly, ho must take note whether ho has 
attached himself to any obstacle (that is 
anything that will stand bstween him and 
Truth) Thirdly, ho must observe whether 
he IS ills own guide in anything, owing ta 
tho sensual appetite having got the starL 
Fourthly, he must, in the light that fills his 
soul, consider the presence of the all pene- 
trating divine essence in him, and that he 
18 one of its vessels ” This is the preliminary 
moral Jtsciplitic But there is also a spiritual 
discipline "To gaze without any medium 
upon Uio unveiled Godhead is undoubtedly 
absolute and uominglcd truth , and the more 
intellcctufll and unimaginary a vision is, and 
the more nearly it approaches to the unveiled 
contempIatioQ, the more noble is its charac- 
ter” 

Suso's contribution to Truth mysticism, 
hca 10 his emphasis on tho simplicity required 
for the vision of God. Without simplicity’ 
there IS no purification The senses, the 
mind, the spirit are to be punfied and simpli- 
fied if they would gaze with untroubled 
eyes on the pure and simple vision of Eternal 
Truth 

X 

rbe Society of Friends has at all times 
been distinguished by its love of Truth and: 
its search for it at any cost From such 
reading as I have in Quaker literature I 
would hazard the opinion that the firat- 
Quakers thought of Truth as a doctrine to 
bo defended they quickly developed tho idea- 
of the Eternal Truth to be found in the 
inner spint of man , while tho most modern 
Fnends think largely in terms of the quest 
for intellectual and scientific troth Thus 
of G<H)ige Fox, the Founder of the Society^ 
it was said, “He was valiant for tho Truth, 
bold in asserting it, patient in suQeriog for 
it, unwearied in labouring in it, steady in his 
testimony to it, immovable as a rock ” This 
IS not * Truth mysticism. ’ it is dogmatism. 

But William Penn, and still more tho deeply 
spiritual Pcnington, regard Truth as a- 
possesBion of the spirit Penn urges his 
followers to be possessors as well as profes- 
sors of the Truth, embracing it not only by 
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education but b 7 judgment and conviction, 
from a sense begotten in their souls through 
the operation of the eternal spirit. He insists 
that Truth must be sought within "Some 
seek it lu books, some in learned men, but 
what they took for is in themselves, yet they 
overlook it The voice is too still, the Seed 
too small, and the Light shineth in darkness 
Tncy are abroad and so cannot divide the 
spoil , but the woman that lost her silver 
found it at home after she had lighted her 
candle and swept her house. Do you so too 
and you shall find Truth” " UTiorefore, O 
friends,” he coutinues, “Turn in, turn in, I 
beseech you ” For only by the path of 
inwardness can men come to the Eternal 
City 

The Society of Fnends has refused to 
attach itself to auy creed or form, believing 
that by such erystalluations of belief the 
punty of Ttuth will be sullied The way 
to Iruth, as J 17 Rowntree says, is ratbei 
by "the way of service and a life of love 
freely given ” The dedicated Iifo is itself a 
sacrainoot of Truth In such an atmosphere 
there will alway s be a strong desire to seek 
ecicntific and intellectual truth The Yearly 
Meeting of 19i0 issued A Word to All ir/»o 
Seel. Tnilh, in which it declared that religion 
cannot meet the questions of the es cr-insisteot 
child spint of the human race with uUtwora 
formulas, "Ao faith can satisfy that is not 
absolutely sincere and real aud that cannot 
stand in the fierce light of truth ” 

“To fi&d &a ans«er to the qaest toi troth, the 
slatcment wnlinucs is no mere matter of 
abstract interest to crerj sincere seeker it is too 
deepest coucero in li£k The eery fact that mco 
demand an ansirer to their quest is part of the 
answer It there ta iW alttBule inHs, lisa the 
world IS insUonal and men can hare no 
trustworthy standard of truth and falsehood. 
The fact that all have such a standard is a wiioess 
to somethLUg beyond itself 

“The man of scieoce. following the demand for 
truth tu him«df and guided by an toward 
cnticisA of what be finds in saturc discovers 
truth there. The joy of discovery » found in the 
rorrespondence between the inward Knse and 
the ouiwaid fact. 

“Pa in the sphere of uliimale truth with which 
TcliCiOD deals man bss within him a sruse of 
tniib which we speak of aa the Inward laRbt and 
which wc believe to bo of God. That eomtlhiOK 
we cannot call less iban dinne and univcraal, 
for it linis us with the cteraal realities aud with 
our fellow men of whatever race or creed 


' A rdigaou based on Truth raust be progressive. 
Tkuth being so much greater than our conception 
of It we should ever be mating fresh discoveries 
The ruystenca of nature are continually being 
novaled before the patience and perseverance or 
those who devotedly search them out and loyally 
follow the laws they discover So it is with the 
things of tne Spink A wsta o£ infinite progress 
opens before us 

I liite quoted this fine passage at length 
because it illustrates with great exactness an 
aspect of the quest for Truth which is very 
characteristic of the modern world If 1 am 
right in my analysts of the progress within 
the Society of Friends from Truth of Doctnne 
to Mystical Truth and then to the search 
for truth of fact or scientific truth, the 
history of the society will reflect the history 
of Christendom in general To Jay men are 
more interested \u the search for scientific 
truth than for anything else Yet, as wo 
shall see there are still those who seek truth 
of doctnne, nod those who seek the hidden 
and blcs>cd truth of the spirit, neitbor of 
which need be alien to sciences but which 
nse beyond it 

\’I 

At the same time as the Society of 
Fnends was troubling the jads of England 
ID Its passionate search for truth, the quiet 
courts of Cambridgo were giving hospitality 
to a group of philosophers who were to be 
famous IQ the history of English, religion aa 
the Cambridge PJatonists, and who tried m 
that distracted seventeenth century to draw 
the church back to her old lonng nurse, 
the PJatonio philosophy 

The most attractive water among the 
Caiobndge Platooists was John Smitli, a man 
of great charm aud punly of rharaeJer aj 
well as of deep learning, who won at hia 
loo-carly death the beaut^ul tribute that his 
heart was full of a love cnlaigcd as God’s 
love IS In Smith’s Dtscourice there is a 
whole philosophy of Tnith The foundition 
c£ all his tcaciing about Truth is that 
Diiioity IB a Divine life rather than a Divine 
6 C 1 COCC The knowledge that wc find in 
aystems and models is but a "poor wan 
light” , to find the Land of Truth wc must 
turn to the powerful energy of Divine 
koowlcfJgo that displays itself in punfied 
souls. Me must seek GoiT within 
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spirits ntlier than in books Tor tbit ^ 7 llIch 
enables iis to know tho tilings of God **iQust 
boa liMug principle of liolineaa witluu ua 
When tho Tree of Knowledge la not planted 
b> the Tree of Life, and sucka not op 
8 ip from thence, it may bo as well 
fruitful With evil as witli good If wo would 
indeed have our knowledge thrive and 
flourish, wo must water the tender plants of 
it with holiness When Zoroaster’s scholars 
asked him what they should do to get winged 
souls, such as might soar aloft in tho bnght 
beams of Divine Truth, he bids tliero batlie 
themselves in tho waters of life , they asking 
what they were, he tells them the four 
cardinal virtues, which arc tho four rivers 
of Paradise * 

•Again and again John Smith insists on 
tliQ vital connection between Trutli and life 
Tho reason why Truth prevails no more 
in tlio world is, wo so often disjoin Truth 
and true Goodness, which in themselves can 
never bo disunited they grow both from 
tho same root and live lo ouo another” What 
he calls sober and practical truth must 
possess the consciences and judgments of 
men 'There is a knowmg of the Truth as 
it 18 in Jesus, as it is lo a Chnst like nature, 
as it is in that sweet, mild, bumble and loving 
spint of Jesus, which spreads itself like 
morning sun upon the souls of good men, full 
of light and life There is an inward beauty, 
life and loveliness in Dmne Truth, which 
cannot bo known but onb then when it is 
digested into life and practice” On the 
other hand, 'there is an inward sweelocss 
and deliciousnCES m Divine Truth, which no 
sensual mind can taste or relish ” 

Tho man who seeks knowledge with a 
pure heart shall not bo disappointed As he 
frees himself from his slavery to this base 
flesh , as he closes tho eyes of sens© and 
uses more and more tho eyes of hia mind, 
then tho light of the divin-’ world will begin 
to fall about him, and those pure corusca 
tions of immortal and ever living Truth will 
shino out unto him, and in God s own light 
shall he perceive him ” 

‘Ho that will find Truth must seek it 
with a free judgment and a sanctified mind , 
he that thus seeks shall find , he shall bve 
jn truth and that shall live m him . it shall 


be like a stream of living waters issuuig out 
of his own soul , lie will find satisfaction 
within, feeling himself in conjunction with 
Truth, though all tho world should dispute 
against him ” 

This lovo of iruth is our pledge of ud' 
mortality lor John Smith, as for e\crjr 
Platonist, eternity does not mean that we are 
projected into a heaven where time goes on 
for ever, day after day, like a human life 
indcfimtely prolonged, but it is the perfect 
vision of God to which Truth uplifts us 
The unveiled vasion of Truth is ctcrnitj, an 
czpcncnco of such intensity and depth Uiat 
it cannot be measured The strongest 
argument we have for the immortality of the 
sou) IS the presence in us of "a naked institu* 
tioD of ctcmil Truth which is always the 
same, which nev cr rises nor sets, but always 
stands still in its vertical, and fills the 
whole horizon of the sou] with a mild and 
gentle light There arc such calm and 
serene ideas of truth, that shine only in 
pacaio 0 e, peaceful) souls, that necessarily 
prove some permanent and stable CBsence 
m the son) of man, which anseth only from 
some immovable and unchangeable cause 
which IS alway s tho same ” Thus man is 
kindred to llic archetypal ideas of Justice, 
Goodness, Truth, which ore always the same, 
and although we ourselves are but of yester- 
day and mutable every moment, the Truth 
13 eternal, and our kia«hip with Truth makes 
us eternal too 

John Smith gives us a beautiful picture 
of religion — the quest for Truth in holmes®, 
a constant enlargement of mind and heart 
as the soul draws nearer God, and in the 
cud the rapture of the v sion of Truth 
which IS tho spuit’s immortality 

Another of the Cambridge Plntonists, 
Benjamin "Whichcote, reminds ua of the 
beautiful thought that Truth is the Hw of the 
universe, an idea which is inherent m the 
Ivcw Testament doctnne of tho Logos. 
Truth IS the underlying harmony and reason 
both of tho whole universe and of the spirit of 
man which is its microcosm Truth is 
therefore no stranger in the spirit of man 
Truth 13 bo near the soul,” says U hichcot©, 

'so much tlie very image and form of it, that 
it may bo said of truth that ns ibo soul is by 
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dcnvation from God, so truth by oommuoica 
tion No sooner bath tbe truth of God come 
into the soul’s sight, but the soul koovra her to 
be her hrst and old acquaintance Though they 
have been by some accident unhappily parted 
a great while, yet having now uirough the 
divine providence happily met, they greet one 
another, and renew their acquaintance aa those 
that were first and ancient fnends Nothing 
13 more natural to mao’s soul than to receive 
truth ” Long before Orjgen had declared 
that ‘'^as the eye seeks the light, as our body 
cra\ es for food, so our mind is impressed 
with the natural dcaire of knowing the truth 
of God.” Truth is thus the gracious bond 
which links iia not only to Iho eternal world 
which 13 to come, but makes us free of the 
universe in which we live. To realize Truth 
13 to be in harmoD} with all existence 

All 

Our suriey could be extended, but we are 
now >n a position to summanze the itiaiQ 
features of the “Truth mysticism” of the 
^Vo8L We must first, however, remind 
ourselves that there are miny references ti> 
TruUi of a purely couventiou-il character ta 
the literature of all rclimons. One or other 
system of doctnoe will be called the Truth 
The Gospel IS the Truth Martyrs on both 
sides will be regarded as valiant for the Truth 
llus IS not nhat 1 menn bj Truth m)6ticism, 
)Gt It should not be despised I or it means 
that at its highest a doctruie ora church or 
a sect IS loved, not for any benefit that ts to be 
gained from it, but because it is believed to be 
true Tho conception may be narrow and 
narrowing, but at least it exalts Truth os the 
measure of things 

But Truth my slicitm is budt on a wider 
foundation thin this I take its fundamental 
ideas to be as follows 

(0 Truth 18 not only a definition of the 
Ultimate Reality or God It is itself a great 
ontological reality, ciisUng in its own ngbt, 
so that It can be said both tliat Truth i« God 
and that God is Truth. 

(t<} In this Ultimate Truth all otlier 
truths cxi«t and it is only in the light of the 
Ultimate Truth that lesser truths can be 
uoderstood 

(mO Truth u the law of the universe and 


the law of man’s being It is the end for which, 
he was created Man, therefore, will only be- 
truly hiffl«elf when he is following truth, nor 
can there be any nobler task for him than 
this which unites the law of his own being 
with the law vf the universe 

(ir) Since God is One, and the universe 
13 a unity, it follows that all partial truth is- 
related to the Universal Truth and that all 
truth 13 ultimately one 

(i) Man’s longing for Truth and his- 
capacity to know it is a pledge of his 
immortality, for it unites him to the stable 
and unchanging realities beyond himself 

(rO The Ultimate Truth can only be 
known by a life of truth, that is by a life 
consistent with itself, of irao^pareut and 
lominous holiness Although all knowledge 
ministers to this life, unless the Tree of 
ICnowledge is planted by the Tree of Life, 
It will bear no fruit 

(i»l The life of truth 18 marked especially 
by the virtues of humility which gives us 
self knowledge, compassion which gives us tho 
knowledge of the world and perseverance 
which cames our feet upward to the 
unveiled vuion of Gud It demands also a 
great love, and the renunciation of all sensual 
passions which are in their nature dis- 
orderly and therefore contrary to the law of 
truth within us 

(mj) The vision of tlie Ultimate Truth 
will result in an increased love of humanity,, 
and in i zeal for the service of Uie 
world The life of service 13 tho sacrament 
of Truth 

Before passing on to consider the teachiug 
of Mahatma Gandhi, wo mast distinguish the 
following elements in tho idea of the search 
for Truth There is first what we have just 
deacnbcd as Truth mjsticiom Hero the- 
search for Truth means the realization of tho 
Ltcroa) Truth which is God This search 
cao be conducted within the boundaries of any 
religion or philosophy, and as long is lifo- 
lasts it never ccaocs It is sometimes said 
that the adherent of some particular rchgton 
should not call himself a seeker after Truth 
since ho already possesses it But Truth in 
our sense of the word is never possessed 
fully in this life The most orthodox Chns- 
tian, for example, who believes that he is ua 
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possession of a perfect sclicino of truth, must 
always press forward to rcalizo that Truth in 
his own soul. Membership of an institution, 
acceptance of a creed, docs not mean the 
attainment of Truth in tho sense in which 
our Truth-mj sties uso tho term. 

Secondly, there is tho scarcli for inteUccln»l 
Truth, truth of fact, truth of doctrine. This 
is what most modern men mean when they 
speak of I ho quest for truth, as we have seen 
in the statement of tho Society of Friends 
quoted above. This ideal demands above all 
things intellectual integrity, patience, accuracy, 
'fcaricssncss. It has cost (ho world a thousand 
martyrs. Wo think of the fate of the 
victims of tho Inquisition, of tho no less 
liorriblo fate of the Victims of militant Pro- 
testantism, of tho persecution of tho first 
scientific and historical critics of the Bible. 
A seeker after Truth in this sense must bo 
prepared for something worse than persecu- 
tion : ho must be prepared to follow Truth 
'wherever it may lead him And he cannot 
tell where that will be. Ho may be led with 
Nowman to find intellectual peace la the 
acceptance of a closed system of Doctrioo 
On the other band, ho may find himself adrift 
on n stormy sea with no light to guide him 
He must bo ready for anything Yet for all 
its dangers the need for men and women who 
will take up this quest is paramount As 
‘Catioa Streeter »ays ja his recent Bampton 
Lectures on The Jiiiddha ami the C/irtsi 
given before tho University of Oxford 


“The quest for relimous truth is the great 
adrenture for which humanity now calls. In a 
world which is like to perish for lack o( a rdiRion, 
tho churches are perishing for lack of men to 
undertake this quest There will be in this awhenw 
some of the jouoger generation who have hwrd 
or will some day bear, the ca]| to dedicate their 
lives to that adienture. To them I, say Listen, 
but also count the cost You will find yourself 
unpopular with certain sections of the ichmoiw 
nr«s— that is an affliction not difficnU to gnn 
ind bear. You may have painful mtcrvicws with 
persons in auihotily or meinbers of 
ffreealion— inUrviews not lees distressing because 
they are obviously as P'vmful I® ^ 

Toureelf You may bo kept exiled, as fntnds 
m.no have been, in a remote country /Vicarage 
during the beat years of your life, as a 
^Mon ’ But il, as the years go on, the gleam 
TM saw m youtt becomes ever clearer, and yoo 
?ccl able to hand on to others who are 
m the darkness the light that you have 
thcae things will 

Yet remember that your search for truth will not 


be gcniimo unless from tho first you face clearly 
the poMibility that it may lead you tea contrary 
concioaioii. You tako tho hazard that one day 
you may come to think that the light you saw 
in youth was just a will o’-thc-wup ; that all your 
thoagbt and work has led you down a blind 
alley ; that the mystery of tho Uoirerso u guarded 
la a keep which will capitulate to no man’s 
Slew.” 

*'Yct, say I, face, and take, that risk.” 

This is not in itself what I have called 
Truth-mysticUm, yet the spirit of this quest 
must animate tho heart of every genuine 
Truth-mystic. 

Finally, there is the search for moral 
truth. The West docs not normal/y think ia 
this Way, for it bases Us ethics on love rather 
than on truth. But of recent years the idea 
of truth as a foundation of social reform has 
become prominent especially in the pocta of 
America and England. Lowell's poem is 
sung as a hymn in many churches, 

Though tho cause of evif prosper, 

Ycl ’lis truth alone is strong . 

Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon ibe throne bo wrung— 

Yet that scaiTold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 
SUndeth God within the shadow, 

Eccping watch above his own. 

T. Hughes writes, 

O God of Truth, whose living word 
Upholds whale'er hath breath. 

Lockdown on thy creation, Low, 

Enslaved by sm and death. 

We fight (or truth we fight for God I 
Foor staves of fies and sin , 

He who would fight for thee on earth 
Must first be trae within 
Ttien, God of Truth, foe whom we long, 

Thou who wilt bear our prayer, 

Do thine oiiw battle la our bearCs 
And slay the falsehood there 

And tlie nineteenth century S. Johnson 
interprets the ICingdom of God as the King- 
dom of Truth. 

The true thy chartered freemen are 
Of every age and cbme. 

The true mystic, tho man whose life is 
full and real, will seek for truth .aloug each 
of these three paths. As he presses forward 
with all the powers of his spirit dedicated 
to faia big]} quest, he will find that the three 
paths oonvergo in one. At tho end he will 
find bis feet treading wearily but with a 
secret exultation along the Path of Sorrows. 
For the Road of Trutli leads to no otlicr hill, 
save that of Calvary. 
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A time of natioaal disaster, or suSenng, is 
often marked by an increased interest 
ID religious matters The drabness, tbe 
monotony of unrelieved depression, the 
prospect of an existence without hope often 
tempts people to turn to religion, in the 
expectation that religion will somehow 
comfort them It is also uaual for certain 
religious enthusiasts to take tbe opportunity 
to preach to people that the root cause for 
their misfortunes is the growing indifference 
to God, and that all misfortunes will vanish 
if only people will become religious Thus 
certain people in Amenca have recently 
declared that the way to end the present 
economic depression is for the President to 
u«uo a decreo compelling people to meditate 
for a fortnight on God Similarly in Europe 
during the Great War many people began 
reading Bibles, and considering more seriously 
about religion, only to feel that somehow 
they were not satisfied And again, the Nazi 
movement in German} has got a strong reli* 
gious colouring Afiss Ellen WiILinson, who 
was last year in India investigating the Civd 
Disobedience movement, recently described 
some of her experiences lu Germany after the 
rise of the Nazis. 

‘'It ts dilGcnU to ucouat (or queer 

mixture of sadism and a religious reriralism to 
wlucb the vrorst excesses lisre been committed 
Tbe older Lutbciaa pastors are cotbnsiasti^iy 
behind Ilulcr They are in ercry procession and 
attend erery mcctinf; Tbeir churches vhicb irere 
empty except (or the rery sUid banday-obsctrio/r 
minority, are noic fitlisg rapidly Tbcir inflaesce 
IS seen in certain o{ the netr Ab/Oir-decreca, and 
the drire arraiosl the modem ariuts and pneta 
colonies and associations. 

\et this undeniable puntauism goea «uh an 
or^y of cruel!} that makes one shudder at the 
queer depths there are in the human mind J 
talked to a middle-aj^ed business man vbo iraa tbe 
aofiTicst person I met in Germany lie was a 
nmor municipal counc Uor neither a Jew oor a 
bocjalut, but bo was tbe manager of one of the 
matupte ebov« that the Naxis spcually dishke. lie 
was arrested and taken to a Nazi (ocol, made to 
stand at attcotion face to tbe wall with a dozen 
otbw assorted prisoners, and beaten on tbe bead. 
Nearly fainting be was draf^od before a sort 
coutt-marbal, some Nazis with molrers at a table. 


You can t believe bow horrible it was ’ ha said. 

I was reeling from their blows on my bead let 
if I hesitated at an answer to any question, they- 
struck me in the face. If they did not like my 
answer they slashed roe with a whip Then they 
made me do the military punishment dnl! slaah.- 
lag me if I did not do it smartly enough. When 
tbe Nazis found they had nothing apiainst the man 
he was tiA^en to the bathroom allowed to wash a 
doctor bandaged his head and th'^n he waa- 
brou^t back to tbe court martial who ordered 
him to say his prayers 

A ghastly aoekery surely I tasd 
No There was no mockery about it The 
president of this sort of eourt seemed in deadly 
earneai iount Tt 'fltnm \ hisi swih Tuy liKcyvn 
they ordered a guard to fetch n taxi, and showed 
me out as though X was Icavuig a business inter- 
view 

(Time and Tide 4pnl 1 1033} 

Tbe above is an interesting revelation ot 
bow matters may become confused in people's 
ipmds, bot tbe poiut to remember is that 
religion often nourishes most during a perToiL 
of depression It remains to consider the* 
reasons for tbts fact 

III tbe first place tbe obvioua reason, whicb 
i5 usually given, is that when people aro 
oontented they become too proud, and self- 
$atisfiod, and it is only when they feel them> 
gclvcs helpless ID the face of some disaster suchi 
ss a war that they aro driven to seek comfort 
jo religion Id a period of prosperity, tbcre> 
fore, religion with its vaguer, intangible jojs, 
tias to compete with the practical, material 
joys of the present world, and not unnaturally^ 
religion loses force In a period of depres- 
sion, since the world has little or nothing to 
olTer, religion naturally seems to bo more 
desirable This explanation is not so convinciog 
however, if ono remembers the number of 
people, who in a period of prosperity can 
cojoy it only from i distance Even during 
ji penod of prospent} there arc sorely sulL 
Cicnt [icoplo who arc wretched, unfortunate, 
for whom lifo has nothing to oiler, who should 
dock to religion. Nevertheless, such people 
usually seem to avoid it This is more 
obvious in the most poliGcally advanced coun- 
tries of Europe. In other words, the supposed 
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attractiveness of religion In times of Jepn?«- 
sjon must exist for a \cr) great number of 
pcoplo in UtBca of jirospcrity It is ucccBs-iry, 
ihoreforc, to go furtlicr into tho «iUC8tion 

To fiiy that man must work m order to 
live 13 n phtitude, but because it la i platitude 
it 18 often misunderstood In the first place 
the existence of human lifa depends on the 
ability of man to forco Is’aluro to supply him 
iMlh hi3 ncccsaitica It should, therefore, 
follow that the more Katuro gives, the higher 
will be the stauJird of life, and machinery 
■which enables man to forco Nature to gi\o 
more ibundcntly should bo for the bencht of 
man Unfortunately this delightful dream 
IS spoilt by the fnct that man can consume 
only Uiat which ho produces At first it 
seems natural enough that a mm should 
consume in accordance with hia powers of 

E roducUon, rinco what is not produced cannot 
Q consumed, and also if a man is laz), and 
produces nothing ho should not bo mlowcd 
to hvo on tho industry of others 13ut people 
forget that man with the assistance of 
mirchinciy can produce more, than mau can 
produce by his own clTorts Therefore, 
art of what is produced is produced 
y man, and part of what is produced is 
produced by machinery >ow the qumtity 
of articles needed by people can bo obtained 
o/ili/ if they teork ihus a person whoso 
work 19 not now needed on account of tho 
introduction of machinery cannot obtain 
anything which is produced since ho has not 
worked Machinery, in other words, makes 
work less and less of a necessity, but under 
the present system is the si?ie qiia non of 
of existence Machines, by making possible 
-1 higher standard of life, make work 
unnecessary, and unemployment, and economic 
depressions are tho inevitable result. VII 
that one can say lo favour of our present 
system IS that it puts a premium upon work 1 
But because of the necessity of haaing work 
one has tho present state of the world , high 
tarnf walls, whose sole object is to create 
work in preference to commodities , each 
nation striving to get a fa\ curable balance 
of trado’ which means in simple language, 
to obtain the privilege of working for anoUi^ 
nation, and dictating the price that must be 
,naid , this need for over greater and greater 


export markets, tlio inevitable result of which 
IS war All this is tho result of our present 
system ' 

The people then who assume that the 

E resent economic depression can bo ended 
y religion must either believe tliat this 
inevitable unemployment, together with which 
there must exist inevitable starvation, will 
bo relieved by sojuo miraculous act, such for 
cxnmplo as the feeding of the Israelites on 
"manna" when they were waildcring m tho 
Wilderness, or else they feel that heavenly 
joy 18 n substitute for material food Tlio 
alternatives, iti short, are, either religion will 
bo of assistance to people in this present 
world, or else that it will not help people 
in this present world, but it may help them 
in the next, li tho second alternative 
18 considered theu it is fairly obvioua that 
religion has no need to interfere in the thmga 
of this world since it canot better them 
But at onco one is brought up to face the 
fact why is it that the power and attractive- 
ness of religion varies with the prosperity, 
or the reverse of the people ? 

Now when people discuss religion, 
and advocate its cause on account of the joys 
that It will confer m the next life, they very 
often forget the cloae connection that exists 
between religion aud the things of this world. 
Religion may deal with non wordly matters, 
but the reprcseutalives of religion often 
possess ■» great many of the things of this 
world In other words, it is hard to 
diatiuguish between religion aud religious 
ozganizatioo, — the iormermay not bo concerned 
With the things of this world, but the latter 
most emphatically is ! A very superficial 
study of European history reveals the 
economic motives underlying the Reformation, 
and it was economic considerations, namely 
the possession of confi^cated church property, 
which prevented England rev erting again to 
Roman Catholicism A religious oi^anuatioD 
13 like any other organization existing in a 
modem state It is allowed to exist only 
under certain conditions If it docs not 
obey those rules, laws, or regulations, then 
its custcnco will bo officially termuialed, and 
if it continues to exist, it can only continue 
to do 60 secretly But practically every 
oiganization behoves m itself, and, therefore, 
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TTiahes to be strong, and it is hardly likely 
to be strong if it is compelled to remain a 
secret organization Therefore, it is most pro 
bable that a religious oi^anization 'vvill iall 
into hue with other organizations, and \nll 
observe the usual rules, and eonvcntions of 
society The result of this, in short, will be 
that whilst religion emphasizes other worldli- 
nese, religious organizations will practise 
worldhuess and, further, religious organizations 
will be more IiLely to support, than to attack, 
the established order What one will, therefore, 
expect to find is that religious organizations 
will emphasize the need for people to be 
quiet, passive, patient m suffering, to look 
on this present as unreal, and as a preparation 
for the world to come Naturally, any state 
or government which is hard pressed, and 
which la afraid of cnticiam will tt) to induce 
rcligioua oiganizations to order their members 
to respect the established government, to 
be ‘ loj*al” citizens, and to regard all who 
are opposed aa being non religious A 
religious organization is, therefore, likely to be 
a conservatively inclined organization, and a 
religious person is more likoly to bo a 
conservatii 0 than a radical It is true that 
certnin religious leaders have been radicals, but 
Usually such people haie been denounced 
sooner or later by their religious societies 
The generalizations and suggestions which 
have been so far adsanced may become 
dearer if one notices certain siguidcant 
lucidento 

One of the first things to notice is the 
claim often advanced that as religion deals 
vnth a person's beliefs and hu future life, 
therefore, people may hare different political 
and economic theories whilst professing 
t’ue same religious bc’Uels It is true fbat 
people of diilcTcnt mcws and theories may 
claim to be members of the same religious 
organization but their inducncc lu tlio 
oiganization, and the attitude of the organiza- 
tion towards them usually is based on Uicir 
attitude in politics Vfter all there is 
nothing snrpnsing m tins The religious 
organizations arc usually rich, and own 
property Any violent alteration in society, 
which would recognize the fundamCBtaJ 
importance of aiachiacry, and the nghC of the 
individual cither to be supplied with the 
31-» 


oppoiiamty of work, or ^ else being supported 
by the state, would naturally decrease their 
wealth and their importance A change m 
leaders or rolers, a religious organization may 
well support, especially if it tends to increase 
the power and prestige of the orgaaization, 
but a change of principle in the society, 
practically never 

la India at the present time the political 
attitude of the Christian community, and 
more especially of the leaders of the Cbristnn 
comnuiaity, is a good iIlu«tratioa of the point 
At the beginning of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign in IddO the Bishop of Calcutta 
adviacd an Indian Chnstian who wrote to 
him for advice, not to take part in the 
m vemeot — the mam gist of tiie argument 
being that it is impossible to build bridges 
with butter, so it is impossible to effect 
reform by Civil Disobedience \\ hether the 
aigument is in this case sound or not is 
beaide the point , tho point to notice is that 
this type of thought is essentially cooserva 
tive, and tends to support the goveroment 
of (he day It is very similar to the action 
of the American Quakers durmg tho American 
War of IndepeodcDce who declared that it 
was their hxed policy oovor to plot, contrive 
against, or overturn any government So far 
00 special criticism might be made but tho 
"testimony" then went on to urge all "to 
firmly unite m abhorenco of all such wntings 
aod measure^, aa evidencQ a desire to break 
off the happy connection we have hitherto 
enjoyed with the Ringdom of Groat Britain, 
and our ju^t and necessary subordination to 
the King, and those who arc lawfully placed 
in autbonty under him " This at a time 
when hostilities were going on can hardly 
I>c termed remaining neutral'' Or again, 
many mis lonary societies have a rule to the 
effect diat members of the society must 
abstain from taking port in tho political 
alTatrs of Uie country in which they happen 
to be working So far as non Bntish 
societies arc concerned this rule has some- 
thing to be said for it, cincc such societies 
can argue that as they are citizens of another 
government they have no right to interfere 
IB IndiaB affairs* Tor Bntish societies 
worluag in China tho rule might also have 
some force, since China has s National 
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OovcraiQciit. Hut RntUli sooctica in India 
nro cotupobcd of Hriltah otueng, ind is 
liritisb citucns tboy lisvo u rc^ponsibdity, 
winch no aniount of words can take away, 
for what goes on in India. Great Britain 
claims to bi\c rcspontiibilitics to sco that 
India is properly governed, and at citizens 
of Great BnUnn tbo members of Ilntub 
tntssioniry societies must accept respon- 
sibility for the way in which this ‘'trust" 
IS cimcd out. In other words, if the 
TDi^stonary shuts his eyes to what is going on 
10 India then ho is tiicorcticaily rctnatning 
neutral, but practically ho is hcipmg tbo 
Goveroment, siuco it la unthinkable that ho 
should remain silcut in face of anything 
wrong or un-Chnstian, and if he remains silent 
tlion it clcarl) means that everything is going 
on satisfactorily 

So far us the Indian public is concerned 
conclusions drawn from this adcnco of 
muBionarics nro not flattering There is a 
widespread belief that missionaries are agents 
of the GoTCrument, and are always afraid of 
doing anything of which tbo Government may 
disapprove This apparent fear of doing tbo 
wrong thing the Indian contrasts with the 
exhortation of tho missionaries to the non- 
Cbnstians to do what a non Chnstian com 
munitv would certainly consider “tho wrong 
thing’’ and to bo biptired A feeling naturaily 
grows up that there is a certain lack of 
smeenty lu this type of preaching Then 
again, certain missionary societies maintain 
schools and colleges in India, usually with 
the assistance of Government grants. If the 
missionaries engaged in college work take 
themselves seriously, then surely they must 
realize that it is their duty to inspire and ins- 
truct their students How they will bo able to 
luspiro and instruct students when they 
remain silent on matters in which tho students 
find most interest is rather difficult to mako 
out. An India which hopes to obtain self- 
government surely needs all the contributions 
that Its most thoughtful citizens can offer, 
both in social and political affairs Members 
of college staffs are presumably able to think, 
and to allow them to think but not to act js 
like allowing an engineer to design a bridge 
but not to construct it J It becomes still 
more difficult to understand this distmcUon 


belwecu Uicory and action when one considers 
Iho actiou of the present Archbtsliop of 
Canterbury in becomiag a member of the 
Indian Select CommitU-c. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury by his ofScial positioa as leader 
of tho Anglican Church lias connected official 
Christianity with the ‘reforms’’ that arc to bo 
lotroduccd. This action officially connects tbe 
Anglican Church with tho reform measures, 
and remembering tho conncctiou between the 
Anglican Church and lie majority of the 
Rntisb missionary societies’ work m India 
It 18 hard to sco how tho missionary societies 
claim to be exempt from responsibility in 
the reforms, and if they are responsible for tho 
reforms, then surely they haio a tie with 
politics So, too, there is the problem of the 
Indian Chnstian community as a minority 
Whether tho community has any right to 
claim minority rcprcscotatioo docs not matter 
The community taking it as a whole does 
claim special privileges and it is surely the 
duly of the missionary to advise them whether 
they should make such claims or not. Vnd 
still more, when they make such claims, 
tho missionary ought to make his position 
clear as to whether be supports tho claim or 
not So far theu os Cbnstanity in India is 
concerned, it is dearly conscrvativo in its 
outlook 

Turning now to tho problem of the 
religious reformer, the individual — who is 
unable to remain silent in the face of what he 
believes to be the apostasy of hie religious 
organization from tho ideal which marked its 
early days He is primarly an individualist, 
who feels that society is made up of lodivid 
uals, and therefore he beltci es that if the 
moral standards of tho individuals can he 
raised, then society will of itself bo reformed 
This naturally leads him to emphasize the 
moral riuahties, and as a rule, there 
18 giy;at importance attached to tho ideas 
of gentleness, patience, meekness, with the 
belief that such qualities together with 
hrmness of purpose will lead people to feel 
ashanied of attacking, and therefore others 
Will realize the truth that tlie reformer 
u advocating This attitude implies the 
belief that conflict u not inevitable, and that 
it 18 only tbo blinducss, ignorance, or selfish- 
ness of mankind which causes confusion and 
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conflict. But though there is much that is 
attractive la such a position, yet it over- 
looks the inevitable fact or conflict, which 
IS due not to the individual, though the 
individual may accentuate the bitternesa of 
the conflict, but to the system As has 
previously been emphasized) at the present 
tune work is a necessity if the individaal is 
to live, and the "nght to live” depends on 
the opportunity to work Since machinery 
makes work unnecessary civilization can only 
continue if fresh work is created as fast as 
scieniiflc inventions do away with the 
need for work \.s it is, however, 
the machines do work, and, because they 
do work, la} claim to a share of what 
18 produced regardless of the fact 
that the michine cannot "consume” 
since unlike an individual it has no need 
of food and clothc‘> Thus the number 
of people for whom work exists is smaller 
thah the number of people able to work 
Cbiillict 14 ineniable A shopkeeper who 
sjtnpathizGd with his competitors and helped 
them would soon find himself in tho bank* 
ruptcy court. This fact is more commonly 
felt than realized The result of this » the 
growth of ebant} Chant} has corue to be 
so widespread, and so universally praised that 
the rightness or wrongness of chanty is rarely 
challenged People rm not pauso to consider 
that the surplus which they have for 
distnbuting as chanty has been acquired 
through somebody else going without If 
the nch meet together to consider and 
examine the lives and conditions of the poor, 
this is termed chanty, and is held to be good 
If the poor meet together to consider and 
examine the lives and conditions of the neb, 
this IS termed cooimuni«n], and is held to be 
bad The nch, and powerful, are in a 
minority in an} nation and their nebes and 
power IS due largel} to the social oipmization 
of their nation, and it is diflicult for a nch 
man to avoid getting ncher, and more power* 
ful unless ho definitely retires from active 
life. The nch man, in short, ma} be compared 
to a peraOQ who has taken one or two drops 
of milk from a thousand small cups, and has 
eventually managed to fill a bucket. Then 
discoi enng that ho has got too much he tnes 
to return some of the milk, and naturally 


finds that it is impossible for him to pout 
back the milk into cups* without spilling and 
wasting it It might be argued that if a 
sufficient number of rich men realized this, 
they might meet together and agree to find- 
somo way out of the diflSculty But again 
one must realize that this would mean that it 
was a system that they were trying to abolish, 
and a system not peculiar to auy one country 
Under such circumstances they are hardly 
likely to have much chance of success But, 
just as the power of one individual can be 
overcome by coming into conflict with another 
powerful and stronger individual, so too 
power m the present system can be overcome 
only by the creation of another stronger 
power, which would mean the radical altera- 
tion of the present system. 

The interests of religious organization 
however demand the continuation of the 
present system, possibly with modiflcatiooa 
But religious organizations would lose rather 
than gain b} any alteration Take for 
example the position of religious orgaoizatioos 
ID the U S §. B Before the BevoJutzon the 
Orthodox Church possessed many good men, 
some of whom denounced the evils of the 
Tsarist goverument But even these people 
wanted only to substitute a 'liberal ' govern- 
ment wbicli would be no mote than a 
modification of the old The establiehmcnt 
of the Bolshevists was not with the support 
of the Church, but rather in opposition to 
the Church So too in the case of Spain, 
the csUdihshiDeDt of the Republic in 1931 
resulted in a diminution of the powers of 
the Church, and as a result the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been against 
tbc Republic Thus the connection of 
of religion with religious organization results 
ID the conUnuatioD of the present order, rather 
than "establishment of a new heaven and a 
new earth ” A religious reformer, therefore, 
may often do more for the benefit of the few 
who gam from the continuation of the present 
system, whilst the poor whom he wishes to 
help aro as a matter of fact hindered rather 
than helped ] By making the present system 
more tolerable, the hfe of the presnt system 
la prolonged 

One may conclude then, by saying that 
since religion and religious '' 
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aro pnctic JJ/ ifjgqiaraljJ; coruifclcJ, rch(;ion 
must bo Luuucctcd with [lolitics, hiiiro rciiffioui 
or^jiJUatioiiB aro corintctcd by tho vtry 
fact of thtir existence ihe coniiection can 
onl) bo disavowed if oiio is blind to obvious 
facts Fiiithcr, religion is a coinervativo 
force and tlicrefoio will direetl), as in tlio 
eaKO of tm^ibiontry tjOeieties in indu, or 
tndirceil^ b) advocating nunor modiheations 
fiUjijKirt liio present state of ulFairij Urns 
bO long as religion and roligious organizatious 


aro counceted, religion will deelmo in llie 
face of growing miser/ and bulTering bro igbt 
about by the present ayetein If religion l» 
to become an iclivo force in the fife of a 
nation, it must bo prepared to admit its 
connection vvitli politics, it must agree to 
ittf organization abdicating its power and 
privdegcs, its riches and its property, and 
must work for a radical recon»lructioti of 
society 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

Ih ^\GL^^)BA^AT1I OU?TA 


N VBOR was now sUtniiB ibo inacbmo 
hack across the laounUuns over wilo 
tablelands and tnounlmn fore ts. Vshan 
looked at tiio mountain Ian Ncapo and atruu 
at llio clear inominc sky and llio deep cerulean 
vault ovcrhtal Man is not a birl he said 
but ho has the ambition of accompli lung what 
seems to bo minosRiblo in 1 liere you have 
invcntcil a mncliino whidi can lly hither and 
Ion{,tr than any bird with its heavy freight of 
so in my human Iwinga. There i« the power of 
inventiveness with winch the fertile brain of 
man has been gifted and there is also tlio 
impubion of cunositj which is no more than 
oil instinct \ou have now seen two worlds 
and iho time mv) come vvhen others of your 
ncQ may dare more nnd visit anollHr planet 
M lio tan tell what onlcr of beings inInbit the 
other planets nnd whether thev may not be 
pi mning voyages of discovery like your own 
You have fouii I much that is common on 
J^inido and Ilcpcron Nature presents the 
samo fcatun-s with variations rhero is n luaAeJ 
similarity betvesm creatures having life Tho 
human families on both are much the same. 
But you must bear in mind that if Iho 
inventiveness of man is womlcrml the 
inventiveness of Nature must be inexhaustible, 
Sho plays on nn instrument of which the octaves 
c.inDOt bo countcil and there is no «uch ihingr 
US a coinpklo gamut m the music of nature 
L,ich inhibited world is a unit bv itself, one 
diord as it were, of an instrument the vnst^ 
of wludi stiffgcrs tho imagination Tho 
roundneas of all celestial bodies is suggestive 
of their completeness as umU There are no 
angle" nothing that jars anywhere. Fach unit 
is self contained with its portion of stimng 


life anl Its equally woo lerful treasuroa of 
tnntiimato objects. But mark you, while every 
hcivenly holy is self conljtnc<l not one la 
selftiepcmlcnt. All creation and the tncisureLsS 
extent of tho universe forma single organic n. 
There vou have ibo omnipol/>nce of tho T aw 
All holies travelling in space are interdependent, 
Inked togelher by un invisible but unhr&aktble 
chain Lhmmatu tho auii anl you wjiooitt 
tho solar ■•yslem and you cannot reiovo the 
sun vviiliout upsctt ng the astral system. Vour 
scicnco may say that "tars have hoi but they 
Ic-aveavoil anl some subtle disturbauce is 
felt in the universe. It is tho oiien&sS of it all 
that orembebns tbe oiinJ Amid t numbers 
that uo honildoring anl ahuo t incalculable it 
IS Uio One that dominates all — ono Law, ono 
Puruo e ono Will one Gui lance’ 

By Uiis time we rcturno I and the ^faster 
withdrew to hts own cloister which wo had not 
yet seen 

In the afternoon we went out someirhat 
early to tho garden and ii little later tho Master 
came out and began coiivereing with us wli lo 
pacing up nn 1 down the sha led jnths I have 
not yet enquired ’ ho sail nhat wis tho Ar't 
place you saw when you lanlul on this planet’ 
Wo were very fortunate, replied Sfarudu 
Uiat wo landed in tho groun Is of tho moiia t-^ry 
of Opi met there with great kindness anl 
stayed for oomctime.’ 

Indeed! Then you must have met Narga, 
Karos an 1 the other monks ? 

'^^a»tc^ wo had that good fortune and 
It was from llioin that we first hcanl about you 
anl also learuel that Ivarga was your pupiL’ 
rho Master looked keenly at our faces. And 
what 18 your opinion of "Narga ? 
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She 13 wonderful She is fla wise aa she i3 
fair and we were greatly impreaaeJ by her 
fenowledge and her tUummatmg conver«ation>' 

‘You saw the temple of Raba at the 
Monastery ? 

Yea, Sir We were kindly invited to the 
worahip one morning and we aaw a thing which 
we could not have believed if we had not 
witnessed iL We saw Isarga rise through the 
air to the dome of the temple’ 

‘You saw that, and she let you see it f It 
was very unuaual and it was i mark of apecial 
favour and great confidence L wonder whether 
she favours }0u all equally, or one of you 
attracted her more than the others 

The Maater looked at us again und his eyes 
slowly scanned our faces till they rented on 
Orlou and held his eyes. So searching was the 
uestion in those luminous eyes that Orion 
ushed to his ears and suddenly went pale 
again The Maater turned away hvs eves and 
spoke in a level and smooth voice. Narga is 
gifted beyond moat men and women An I ao 
you aaw that it u posaible for a human being 
to rise in the avr without the help of such a 
contrivance as the one that has brought you 
here 1 

It was incredible. But is it poasible for any 
one having such powers to travel great distances 
through the air ? 

I am not sure It is certiinly not po»iibIe 
to tratel like that from ooe planet to another 
because there is no air for most part of the way 
I found Xarga more brilliant thau any student 
who has ever come to mo and she developed 
extraordinary p ychic powers la a short period 
of training But I am not sure whether she 
has 8ubdne<l her own nature Tliere is the call 
of youth an 1 there is al o the glamour of life 
It requires a long and patient struggle to 
overcome our instincts clamouring for sati^fac 
tion harga was impatient and I fear she was 
dazzled by her own success There oro some 
tests through which <=116 must pass unaided and 
which could not be impo-^ here She considers 
she IS Ve ta hcr»elf but «be has yet to pass 
through the dame without scathe But the veil 
kA Virj iuture rs aitfl for us au 'idV Tnete vs 
no power that can intervene between a bumna 
being and his or her de tiny If it were of any 
avail I would try to foresee ^Narga’s future but 
I prefer not to lo sa bee lose there is no power 
m heaven or Heperon that can alter the coarse 
of events or breaA a single link of the chain 
that leads from the cause to the cScct. Do you 
see any purpo e m your liavmg come all the 
way irorn a world which is not our o rn 
and your landing at Opi of all places 
>n this wide world? \ou might hive descended 
in a big City, in an opening in some forest, or 
amidst some savage tribe among whom you would 
have been m deadly periL Bat no the first 
eight you had of any hahiUtioa here was of the 


mona fery at Opi Your ship was being bteerej 
by your pilot all right, but there was another 
power guiding his hand a power which can 
neit^r be felt nor resisted A our first view of 
Opi might have been a mere accident or it might 
have been an event pregnant with grave possibt 
lities It Is futile to consider which knd now, 
my young friends I shall be here again at nighk 
and if you are not in the habit of retiring early 
I shall be glad of your company 

At night there was a crescent moon and we 
eat un ler the dim moonlight and the light of the 
star* A«hantookup the threads of his remarks 
where he hml broken ofi m the evening We 
were speaking of Narga, he said and of what 
the future may hold for her As I said, I do 
not intend to try to peep into her future because 
It cannot bo altered She is gifted but she has 
not passed all the ordeals necessiry for the full 
emancipatian of the spirit. If her advance is 
arresteii and the fetters of the fiesh impnson her 
wings I shall not be surprised for we are our 
own pathfiulers and cannot proceed beyond the 
clearing we have made in the foro't of fita 
Every life that we live is a new link m the 
chain of being ani we lengthen it or break it 
according to what we attain or what we lose 
Life IS behind us and before us, not merely m 
our pre ent existence but in others through wnich 
we Djvo already passed but of which most of us 
have no recoUectioD and stiU others which are 
awating us m the future Because we lo not 
know of past bves or becau e the future is hi Idea 
from us we inu t not tako it as satisfoctordy 
demonstrated that tb s lifo is the begmnmg and 
the end of our oxistence. This is true only so 
far 03 this tenement of ehy is concerned for we 
shed It as one cists away an old garment, but 
we do not «o easily nd our«eIves of tho soul 
that indwells this mortal flesh 

We 'peak of tho immortality of the soul as a 
matter to be debated a blind or unreasono<i belief 
that cannot be accepted without adequate proof 
Proof of what kind f Such as will be palpable 
and acceptable to the senses f To prove that a 
stono IS bard you feel it or kuock it agunst the 
head Is that sort of proof available even in 
VfmtAe lIuTogsl Y'ae sen itre frequently mere 
organs of delusion The eye dLceives us and all 
our sen es are in the habit of playing us tricko 
When we 'peak o! proofs we th nk of such ns 
will appeal to the intellect often against the 
evidence of our own sense' So contradictory 
IS the constitution of our natures that we can 
only hope to arrive at the truth by re»ioting 
conclusions which appear irrefragable to some of 
our senses The eye shows that Heperon on 
which we happen to be sitting at this moment is 
at rest and tn“ stars and the planets arc revolv 
mg arouni it. We know that our eyes are 
deceived and are deceiving us The sense of move- 
ment creates the impression that our planet is fixed 
as if It were chained to staples dnven deep sonjo- 
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wliiro la sihiuj where w wo know thal it u m&tituff 
IhrouKli i<p i(» at u ln.nicn<luu)* j-pcciL Ami how 
vio wo know Umt Uitro nuiy not Iw probitma in 
which tho eviJtiico of tho inulloct may fail and 
deJudo UK iiku (he M.nHcs Uiut aUtnl on a lower 
Icvd ? Ah, my ehiMrtn, >ou ura wtso and you 
may know somcthmi' of Uio urcsUtoca of tho 
t<pirit, the funtA nml the Buddea nltiiclu and the 
siruugkhohlA, tho iontc«t in which wo are ofiem^ 
Mimiuitihed ihiui victoriuuB. 'ilia klru;;t;la that 
you »io ocrvwhiro oU around you m gome o” 

* more mtt iiiicly within ourselvcis tho gnui and 
prolongetl bnlllo wi(h our piixmonB, our eenwa and 
o\tn our intellect And ihia hoht la iitiUitr 
be;pm nor ended m one life 

'n>en Without allcmpliiii; to riMi hitrhcr Uiaii 
tho intelkcluAl jiliinu do wo not (md cridcneo that 
tho esAeutul ]iriiicipIo of life', tho vitality thot is 
independent of tho pul'tohuit nnd tho couraing 
of tho blood ihroiioh tho vcina aurvnea the 
ik-h ? Vou hito added to my ]>oor knowledge 
by telling mo of tho Uuddim and the CUiial, ilio 
iniiniier of llicir litca and their teochinga. Wo 
nl<4) ha>o hvi tc.ichcm Jiko them for tho human 
raco would bo m o\il phsht if it had not been 
for tlu!«e messengers of tho eternal truth It » 
undeniable that the men known os tho Buddha 
and tho Chnot are no longer living in your 
world, hiving gone the way of all dc^h, but la it 
not equally true Uiat tho words they «poke, tho 
precepts that they laid down (ho (ruth that (hey 
revcalc'd are still lising, and aro aceepted and 
followed os living guides by millions of your 
fellow human beings m your world ? Remember 
that these teachings were tho creations of men 
known to bo dead leichings that minister to 
the spirit are not structures of stono and mortar, 
but fabrics wosen by the loom of the immortal 
aoul, girmenU that never decay nor perish and 
clotho tlio nakeilncas of other souls through 
die revolving cycles of time How can tho 
creator die while that which was created 
lives ? If the word lives tho spirit that spoke 
the wool must also live. The mechanism oi tho 
voice becomes extinct but not tho living word 
nn i’ the Aving Ajssuii TAo ji^V AwJ ^A«y /ova? 
decay but tho spirit knows no decay and no 
death and flits to a new abode and vitalises a 
new shape 

T have heard from you that the Buddha 
spoke of numerous previous births as we speak 
of things that happened yesterday and that 
great Teacher was not subject to delusions nor 
was ho a man of easy credulity Tho articles 
of his creed show that ho was one -of tho closest 
reoaoners that your world has ever known, that 
ho unresorvodly condcmneil all forms of easy 
belief nnd he utterly dinilaimed the iiossession 
of supernntunl powers He spoke of his previ- 
ous incarnations as a matter of simple Lnowletiga 
to him, a gift of memory which men do not 
ordinarily possess and which persists through 
many lives and deaths ns wo call them What 
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wus to ihu Buddha a plain and eiinplo foci is 
to othtr (icoplo 111 ) iiicnxliblo and impoesiMe 
iuiliucinntion Vet thiro is no other czplanatioti 
for tliu stnuigu and unaccounUblo contra<iitJon8 
that we see m human naiuru Why should u 
mail tlirow away a kin;,dom when mort pooph} 
liaiiLer after wealth and power * A mad niin 
miy do so but no one ever suggested that the 
Buddha hud talcn Icaro of his senses You niU 
SCO two iiitii broiigiit up in precisely the same 
surroundmgs and under tho same inf/uencea grow 
up utterly unlike each other, Ono man is kept, 
rigidly aloof from uU temptations and u carefully 
waUhul and yet ho is tempted and foils. 
An<'tticr may bo left unprotixit^ m the midst 
of much evil but bo remains entirely unaffected 
and wms through to a higher and nobler life. 

I hero IS a stongo of energy bcliind tu^ tho 
accumulations of previous lives. This may be 
of either kind, ono that tends to our uplifting 
or another that drives us to our undoing We 
carry wiili us unconsciously a bonk book of our 
previous births nnd the aoeount is carefully 
made up from day to day If we nro solvent- 
we may become prosperous and may m thi» 
lifo nnd others wbicn will follow lay by enough 
to discharge our original debt to the law of 
liciDg or we moygo on adding to our debt and. 
floundering deeper and deeper into the quagmire 
of births and deaths until all hopo of extrication 
disappears. Tho sequence of incarnations- 
accounts for much of what otberwi«o appcara> 
unaccountable and arbitrary. 

‘And now, my dear young fnends, I must 
wish you a gt^ night’s rc-L 1 thunk you for 
your courteous attention, but I expect you to 
enlighten mo o great deal tipon the wisdom of 
of your own world.' « 

‘Master,’ gravely replied Alcorucbi, ‘wo have- 
cooie to you to bear and not to speak. Favour 
us wiUi more of your wisdom at your pleasure.' 

As we passed into our own rooms Orion 
said quietly, Maruchi, you are proving a very 
good listener' 

^fcaamg that before this I used to do most- 
ot the mwing myself V 

‘Well, no What I mean is that wo all be- 
conio like very docile children in his prc-ence.’ 

‘What else would you expect ? Are we not. 
os children before him ? I wonder whether he 
will speak to us of deeper things and «how us 
somo of his niarycUous power*’ 

Sucli 03 Narga roveiled ** I asked 

That perhaps, and others that may bo more 
wonderful.’ 

Maruchi, aro you cultivating a hunger for 
miracles * 

‘May or it may be a thirst for knowledge.’' 

XXXI 

Every morning found us waiting m the 
garden amidst the flowers for sight of Ashnn 
tho Sfa^ter and the sound of his voice, «moo(b, deep 
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and of a timbre that “tran^l; stirred the heart- 
strings Hardly any oae else ever spoLe. TJnm and 
the other young monks were always present and 
they listened to the Master as attenCivmy as we did. 
Our respectful attitude was a naturd homage to 
the personality of the Master and the wiMom 
that radiated from him and flawed out of hia 
lips. There was an unconscious maje ty about 
him and a strength of the intellect and the «pirtt 
that held our minds in thralL He appeared to 
be always landing at a great height above us 
and to bend down to us in gracious condescen 
sion And all the time he was absolutely free 
from any as umption of superiority of any kind 
He was simple, modest, natural and unaMummg 
The more we saw of turn the more we felt 
attracted towards him and the greater grew our 
respect for him. M’e felt amply repaid for all 
the vicissitudes of our arduous enterpnse by the 
privilege of having seen and heard ^uch a man 
‘The dread of death,’ he was saying this 
morning is not merely due to the somewhat 
natural fear of the unknown but to the 
apprehended loss of our individuality \s life 
goes on the association of all ideas centres round 
our persona, the visible tabernacle of our being 
There la a perpetual conflict between our belief 
in the indestructibility of the spirit and the 
^bemenl nature of our bodies. We seldom 
bad an^ consolation \a the thought that tt u not 
a permanent bond that ties the spirit to the 
flesiL The natural law of birth, growth and 
death applies to everything having life and we 
come to oeLeve that death ends aU. Even if it 
were so we should bo able to face death 
undismayed since it is nothing more nor less 
than the fuldiment of a law of nature. If you 
put It crudely we have no consciousness that we 
ever asked for life and why should we be afraid 
to part with anvthing for which we did not 
seek ourselves t Here is a delusion subtler and 
more baffling than the tricks of the senses 
The child criea when it is born and it bas no 
language other than a cry, and the old man 
cries at the approach of death. Is the new bora 
child afraid of life and is the frail old man 
afraid of death ? luteUigence dawns but lowly 
for (he ciiifd and it usualfy fails m the case of a 
very old man That is why we speak of extreme 
old age as a second childhood. The pint is 
lulled into a ^tate of unconsciousness both at the 
beginning and the end of lifa This » the 
wrapping of oblivion that swathes the spmt 
for a liltle while ]Ust as in life we are frequeatly 
found straying in the mist of »I3 ja So mtneam 
so mazy and so prolonged is the purpo^ of 
being t^t It IS impossible for it to be accom 
plished m the bnef '^pan that we call life. 

Moreover, when one thinks of the uncertaioty 
of life IS ha not assailed by very «enous doubU 
about there being any purpose at lU in life * 
Think of the lofanks that die m birth or pass 
■away after a bnef existence the vigorous young 


lives that are cut oS in the hey-day of youth, 
tlm endless variety of ways in which death 
cornea. Does it not all seem cruel, callous, 
meaningless ^ What is this blind, baffling law 
that recks not hfe^ the most beautiful thing in 
creation f Why this prodigality of waste, this 
wanton sport of building and breaking this 
wilflil and wild scattering of flotsam and jetsam 
OB the placid waters of time ? The explanation 
13 to be found in that sequence of incarnations 
of which I spoke, the round of existences that 
makes up the chain of being some links of 
which are long and others short and which goes 
on dragging its length or breaks and disappears 
by the use made of each separate existence.’ 

Maruchi ventured to ask a question In what 
relation then, does the Creator stand to the 
individual being ^ 

Take the cAi>e of the airship that has earned 
you from one world to another The analogy is 
not very precise but it will help to illustrate my 
meaning The machine was made by certain 
persons, but you do not expect them to dnve or 
steer it and they cannot be responsible for 
anything that may 'happen (o it Of course a 
machine bas no life and no wiU and u under 
the control of your pilot But suppose it were 
capable of moving by itself and flying without 
the help of a human hand you would not blame 
any man or the inventor if it were to wreck 
Itself This IS by no means a satisfactory 
comparison but really there can be no analogy 
between the world of the spirit and the world of 
matter What is the notion that you have of the 
Creator t What have your teacnera taOsht you 
about the creative Energy behind the creation 
and IQ what relation does man stand to his 
ilaker * 

Moruchi said, DiSerent peoples hare different 
senptures and there are necessarily different 
theories about the creation ‘'ome of these have 
been challenged by science but to believers the 
scnpUires are the word of Grod, revealed by 
lOspiiaUon to prophets or great saints an I 
consequently it is blasphemous to auestion the 
divine authority of these book*. And this belief 
has proceeded a step further since among many 
peoples there is a flraj belief that GoJ appears in 
the fle*h like a man among men Some believe 
that He has appeared like this only once, others 
bebeve that He Joes so repeatedly acconling to 
the need of humanity Thus there have been 
men who are looked upon ami worshipped as 
Go*! incarnate’ 

Thi* IS inevitable,’ replied the ^faster ‘When 
you inve .1 God with a personaLty s radar even 
if magni&ed many times, to that of human 
persoo&ty you establish an atSnity between 
God and man very different from that between 
God and the rest of the cre.ation When man 
looks round the world in which he lives ha 
hnds that he is superior to every oth ' r,r 
life and that be is the lord of all 
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existence Junag the term of life. We «ee a 
positive continuity of existence m this undeniable 
fact Thero is aomething detachnblo from the mortal 
life of n min, something which death cannot 
extinguish an 1 which lives and wiU continue to 
live after the dcah has perished fs belief in past 
births a delusion? Poes not the avenge ignorant 
man who sees the sun, tho '“tira and the moon 
revolving round the immoveable earth think mother 
man who affirms that the earth is whirling rounl 
the sun to be under a delusion ’ Between your 
man of science and superior education and 
another before whose eyes the spirit-worU has 
revealed itself there is the same distance as 
between, tho other two men It is the man who 

B Jea himself umn the precision of his know 
ge, who 13 under a delusion and not tho seer 
and the visionary Ignorance is alivavs com 
paralive and bos uo hxed standard. What we 
call knowledge is merely tho partial removal of 
Ignorance In tho world palpable to the senses, 
m the vast orginiam wo call nature we have to 
lift veil after veil to add to our knowledge. AU 
around is an intricate maze of delusion through 
which we often meander and only the resolute 
among us find an opening somewhere though 
the centre etiU romauis undi«covercd Behind 
the T aible creation is that other world of the 
spirit which is an unknown land to most of us 
and where tho doors are opened only to 
the mo t intrepid and the most dauntless 
seekers The seen and the known are often 

illusory, while the unknown and the unseen 
are frequently true We know for a fact that our 
senses are unreliable as guides and the same 
etatement holds true of the intellect when we are 
concerned with problems of the «pirit 

Is It not possible asked Maruchi that even 
the wisest among us may fall into an error when 
it 13 merely a question of an individual belief 7 
The Buddha was wi&er than many generations of 
men but his belief m previous birtbs might have 
heen founded upon a doctrine already in ciis 
tence for lu the country in which he vas born 
men had believed m previous birtbs and the 
transmigration of the soul from a human to an 
aaimal body long before him and the Buddba 
merely emphasiied this creed by deelan&g (hat 
atuiwiftrwfei lih W pTuvums 'atiiaa n 
of a spiritual memory possible only to a Buddha. 
Could not this part cuutr delusion have persisted 
even m his case ? 

‘True, on the supposition that no oian i3 free 
from error But as there is an exception to every 
rule so there must be to this and there may 
appear a man at rare intervals who is entity 
free from error an 1 tho Buddha was such a man 
What made him as a joung man give up a 
kingdom that was waiting for him and tear 
himself away from the arms of a beautifnl and 
Joving wife ? Why did the call of a suffering 


and misuided humanity reach his ears alone ? 
^member his long and bold quest for the 
tiuUt. how ho followcil the usual course of the 
mortification of the flesh and gave it up when 
it brought him no light, an I how on that 
mcmorablo night under the Bo tree he calmly 
defi^ the Sirens and monsters of Mara, tho 
tempter and how with the dawn ho emerged into 
the cllulgcnce and glory of full and perfect 
knowledge He never acceptoii anything on trust, 
ho feU httnsclf bound by no tradition and 
accepted no authority as unimpeachable lie 
rejectel the divine authority of the Scriptures 
of his own people, he con lemneJ the s icnflce of 
iUuinols as part of a religious rite He broke 
unhe lUtingly the trauiuiels of caste, accepted the 
food of tho unclean and the untouchable, and 
admitted all to his Order provided the test of 
self restraint and sclf-disciplmo was fulfilled. 
There can be no question that bo accepted no- 
thing without evidence that fully eatished him, 
but this evidence wis not always of a kind that 
others couhl unlcrstanl and follow Evidence 
that to him was convincing and complete woa 
intangible and unrealizable to others After the 
Touting of Man t army tho gates were flung 
bock for the spirit of the Buddha to enter the 
domain of CuU cmightenment M'hat he saw and 
learned there can never bo known to an^ other 
man who has not passed tho portals of light and 
entered the land where all things ate known The 
Buddha spoke of bis nee — not a race of kings, 
but the race olBuldhas Who else except him 
self could have any knowledgeof that race 7 IVho 
but himself could have any knowledge of his 
past birtbs 7 Because that knowledge transcends 
our own because bo stood on a height that 
others may not reach and his vision extended to 
distances beyond the range of our very limited 
vista, nould we be jusuhed in saying that be 
was under a delusion 7 It is better for the 
wclfoxo of our souls that we trust his truth as 
wo recognize tho wisdom of his teachings He 
never had any delusions the Blesse 1 One, after 
Uio mists of uuenligbtenment had been ooca 
diopelled Unknown to him the propulsion of 
the accumulated momentum of his past 100.1103 
tions pushed him out of tho king's palace and 
a!u 0 scenes <A lAeasare into tiue dreary and deep 
foiest to seek the lost thread of bis past lives 
and the clue that would lead to the solution of 
tho nddle of life When after a prolonged 
struggle he found enlightenment he found 
all How can we seek to measure the 
extent of bis knowledge by our ignorance, or 
how can we presume his belief to be a delusion 7 
We may not know, we may not understand 
and yet we can believe for faith is the strongest 
stall in our hands when we uioh to climb tho 
hmghts 
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AT THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 

Ih huir V GOPALAKlUSflVAYrA, 
Cohirnbm Unutristly, New lor/ 


O N Maj 27, 1033, it ivis my unique 
g )od fortune to be prcBCnt at the 
ceremony Umt opened tbo irorld'a 
fair at Ciucigo Dignitaries and 
notables xrorc ficlicdulcd to iiutinto tiio exposi- 
tion, formal)} but for all that the honour 
goes to tbo “uuktiown citizen * Long before 
tlio gates along Uic three lailo front were 
unleashed crowds swarmed about them. The 
fair was opened by the populace 

A da} of bnlhaut suasiunc and dear 
cool air set the exposition olT to a itno start 
About four luiIIioQ people were with mo ou 
that da} At 10 o’clock a blast of band 
music was heard in tbo upper reaches of 
Michigan Boulcaard, and the parade which 
heralded the opening of a ccotuiy of progress 
began passing the site of the original Fort 
Dcarboru, where the seed of modem Chicago 
was planted over a century ago Past tno 
site of tbo fort, now built up with towering 
skyscrapers and hustling with the hustle 
of a big city’s commerce, the parade went, 
linkiug past and present with a chain of 
men and music. The United States Arm} 
and Nav}, rcsono ofticcr® training corps, 
high school bands, military school bauds 
from far and wide, thc} all joined in the 
music 

Then came lu Mew a big red float, 
dazzling, reg il It is the Queen Thc 
Queen going to Uio fair id state She bad ju»t 
been chosen the night before the opening a 
}OU 0 g blonde beaut} from the State of 
Wisconsin, Miss Lillian Andcrsoi, 23 years 
old Until recently she w is a waitress in a 
caf<5 and Cinderella like was selected from 
nian\ contestants to bo “Queen of Charm” 
of the exposition Her fifty attendants pay 
their homage to their queen and the people 
on the side lines become her vassals It 
is her day, but it is Chicago's day, too, 
and as they all pass down thc avenue 
on to thc fair grounds, showers of white 


flakes fall from skyscrapers, “Oas '* and 
“Aha r ri-jO from the streets, the fair 
IS on 

After the parade had entered Soldier 
Field, the opening progratnaia begin, with 
HI iiirocation by Bishop George Craig 
Stewart of the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, 
followed by short speeches by Mr Rufus C 
Dawes, president of thc exposition Governor 
Hcor> Horner, Mji}or Edward T Kell} and 
and final)} by thc address of Mr Jamus A. 
Farley, Postmaster General lo Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet and tiie President’s right hand man, 
who was instructed by the Chief Executive 
to open tbo exposition m his place. 

Millions of persons, hero or besido their 
radios, all over the United States, hoard 
tlic words of dedication by Mr larlcy In 
a speed) ringing with earnestness, ho 
declared thc exposition open ending with 
the following words, “The century of 
progress celebration tends to substitute 
hcalUiy rivalry among the nations for 
destructive }C3lou»> Such events as 
this ceoicut the bond of international friend 
ship and contribute in no small degree to 
the furtherance of the hopes for a!l of Us 
Good customers are good neighbours " 

Mr larlcy theo read President rraalho 
D Riosevolt's message Tne President with 
hi3 characteristic liuministic outlook saw lu 
thc Chicago Exposition not only the interest 
of hts countr}, but that of the Morld at larg-* 
lie said 

‘'Who is there of so httlo faith as to 
believe that roan la so limited that be will 
not find a remedy for the industrial ills that 
periodic illy make the world shiver with 
doubt and terror?" 

“Ever} convention of thc pcop’es of the- 
world bring iicirer the tim’ of mutual help- 
fulness," it continued 

“bo I welcome thc celebration vou aro 
nowbegmning It is timely not only because 
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it marks a century of accomplishment, bat 
it comes nt a time ivhen the arorld needs 
■nothing so much as a better mutual under- 
standing of the peoples of the earth 

"So I congratulate Chicago and its guests 
and wish the exposition unbounded success — 
success as a show but more success in 
helping to bring about binding friendship 
among the nations of the earth ” 

t. gay modern, brilliant show covering 
424 acres of new "made” land and lagoons 
the exposition gives a final tmimphant 
anawer to thoac who thought it would be 
impossible m a period of business recession 
to carry out a great world’s fair to corn 
pletion 

hi V»aa 'oma 4t>ne, andi walVi -a 
For three miles along tho new lake shore 
there stands today a lively city of colour 
and light built to last five raooths, the 
duration of the fair, original lu architecture 
and full of novel exhibitions and cntcrtain- 
meata 

Architecturally the exposition is a dash 
of modernism, a complete contrast to tho 
first Chicago world’s fair which was cUs>ical 
Hero are no colonnadea, and but little oma 
mentation The biuldiogs are of a new 
type, all different, each one designed to fit 
tho specific use 

It 13 an unfamiliar world The plain 
broad surfaces of the buildings, the lavish 
usc of brilliantly coloured paint, tho sharp 
angles of the stcuctuccs, tho wide terraces, 
tlie absence of window*, the frank, use of 
factory made waliboard, painted, for 
extenors — these are charactenstios of the 
buildings which strike most visitors as 
strange and even shocking but which appeal 
to some as promising experiments in new 
forms of architecture 

The daj has come for which we bare prepared 
so lone Chicago celebrates lU centenmal 
said air Rafus C. Dawc* president of the 
exposition at the openLO>c ceremonj 
‘The ceatui; of Chicago < life has been 
the centiuy of expanding comprehend on of 
science and increasing u e oi scteuce for 
the purposes of men Thu esposition mU 
dlDStrate the dependence of modem industry 
upon scientific research Here are catfaered ine 
evidences of mans acheremenC in the realm of 
physical science— proofs of bis power to prerad 
over all the penis lhat beset him Bero in lie 
presence of such victories men may gather 
■coarage to face tbeir unsolved problems 


Mr Dawco welcomed the representatives 
of foreign nations, who, he said, in spito of 
obstacles, had by their presence given to the 
American people a new pledge of friendship 
ind sympathy lie acknowledged also the 
contnbutLon made to the exposition by the 
leaders of American industry 

While the tlaj time ceremonies were not 
radically different from those of other 
expositions, those of the evening are believed 
to be without precedent 

V remote star opened the exposition 
olHcially at 9 lo m the night Arcturu*, 
240,000,000,000,000 miles (’40 tnllion) away 
from the earth, was assigned the role 
previously filled by kings and presidents 
Xhe fc<m Oii*. itax, mb-vjj. loth 
«oorce in 18^3, the year of the fir^t Chnago 
world s fair, threw the switch which turned 
on the vast system of lights of tho second 
expo«itwD 

So exact were the calculations of 
astronomers and preparations of eUctncal 
ezpecU that those who best understand the 
means by which tho star’s energy was put 
to work on earth, say that there was no 
clement of uncertainty about the per- 
formance Even the possibility of clouds 
hiding the star had been foreseen 

One of the wonders of the stellar 
ceremony is that a great astronomer, who 
for years has earned on his work dc pite 
the seeming handicap of blindnes*, was 
responsible for tho idea Dr Edwin B Frost 
recent y retired director of Yerkes 
Observatory of the University of Chicago was 
ongioatoc of the Arcturus ceremony 

After the lighting of a great searchlight 
on the Hall of Science, one building after 
another was illuminated The exposition 
was ablaze in the manner of 1933 One does 
not see thousands of bnght lights here, but 
rather great, glowing, colourful spaces of 
light , lUammated surfaces , fountains 
and cascades of light , luminous compost 
tioas 

Aeon and other luminous gaseous lights 
play their part, but not so large a part as 
was originally expected The brightly 
painted walls of the buildings, with their 
dear yellow®, intense "eJectno” blues, pure 
greens and red ormge hues, need only to bo 
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bathed in ordinal^ untintcd to look 

like highlj coloured \el\ct> surfaces 

The cxpoailion is a non profit enterprise 
At the opening Jlr Diwcs referred to the 
financnl set up sajing, ‘lliis exposition is 
the spontaneous expression of the pride of 
the citizenship of Chicago It has been 
sustained by the xoluntary action of 
individuals Jso part of Uie burden of its 
expense has been laid upon the faxpajer” 

The United States Government parhcipi 
tes, having officiallj rccognircd the cxposilioii 
and appropriated about B« 4,000,000 for its 
building and exhibits, but there was no 
subsidy for the exposition itself 

Estimates on how long it will require to 
take in the worlds fair xarj from aweefe, 
for a business man 8 whirlwind survej of the 
exhibits and fling at the concessions, to tbo 
entire dvo months period for one who wants 
to do a tliorough ]ob of it 

There arc some sixty buildings given 
over to free exhibits, with a total corridor 
length or walking distance of eighty two 
miles There are some 12 000 exhibits so 
that if two Diinutcs were devoted to tbe 
scrutiny of each one it would require six 
weeks to sec them all, working ten hours a 
day 

The visitor may look upon tbe world 
as It exittcd before man made bis appearance 
and, m animated dioramas and nimated replies, 
see prehistoric monsters foraging and fight 
lug among flora and fauna o! their primordial 
age 

The “wonders” of tbo exposition include 
a walled cit^ from China, a golden roofed 
temple from dobol, a Belgian village nproolcd 
from the sixteenth centurv and road®, 
aqueducts and "sicge works of the Caesars 
of Rome 

There arc also maps that guided 
Christopher Columbus on his xo>agc« the 
Great ChuUcc of \ntiQch, which some 
students believe to be the Holy Grail , the 
picturesque nunnerj of Uxniol, representing 
the height of Afajan culture, and tea houses 
from Japan 

Eighteen nations are participating in the 
exposition, cither oiBciall^ or through exhibits 
pnvately financed Ten countnes officially 
represented b} large buddings or exhibits 


are Italy, Sweden, Cinadi, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, Chun, Morocco, the Irish Tree State, 
Egypt and the Dominican Republic. Thoso 
having privately financed exhibits are Great 
Bntain, France, Denmark, Norway, Belgium,. 
Poland, Mexico and Cubx 

Most of the nations participating in the 
fair have blended modern scientific achieve- 
ments with the ancient representations of 
their lands Thclnslilree State is showing 
how it transformed the River Shanou from 
a subject of sentimental songs to a great 
new power development. 

Buildings, exhibits and features of the 
world fair, representing So per cent of the- 
Rs. 100,000,000 invcated in the exposition,. 
are available to any one who pays the 
general admission fee of oO cents (nearly 
equal to Rs 2) to enter the eighty two miles 
of exhibits can be viewed without any extra 
cLa^e 

The exhibits may bo divided roughly 
into several groups The industrial, includ- 
ing electneal, travel and transport, hete- 
rogeneous industries, model house group*, 
the agricultural and dairy products industries, 
the basic scicuces, medicine and nursing, tbe 
social sciences, exhibits from foreign 
countries and thofto of the 1 cderal Qovero- 
roeot *ind the thirty eight States. 

One of the mam features is exhibits la 
tbe radio and communications and the 
Electneal Buildiqgs Here is illustrated tbo 
pnnciplc of electricity from a vast power 
syatem to a light that bums without wires 
when held in tbo visitor’s band. 

The Hall of Science, in which hundreds 
of exhibits tell of scientific advancement in the- 
last 100 yearo, is a centre of special interest 

Great exhibits portray tlie contribution 
religion has made m the last 100 years to 
tlieworids welfare and advancement, parti 
cularly in the fields of education, social 
service, architecture, art, hospitalization, 
home and foreign mission*, care of tbo aged, 
indigent and homeless, international relations, 
industrial justice and spiritual unity The 
focal point 13 the beautiful HuU of Religion 
m a garden like setting overlooking the 
central lagoon Here dilTerent faiths tell 
the story of their services, while ecclesiastical 
relics and works of art arc shown 
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The 6tor} of how the earth i» mado to 
yield ltd resources of foods and iibrc» and 
how the<=e are coDverted to the u cs of many 
nations is shown beneath a colourfully decomt 
cd celling ID the food and agncuUural building 
Thnilmg ndca dot the Midway, the 
amacemeot centre, Motion picture show^ 
floor showa in h tench cafe , freaVs, snaVc 
and alligator wrestling matche , Red Indians 
cowbo)s, war ahows — they are all there — 
and the pnee vanes from free admission to 
all the purge will stand 

The feature attraction of the nde asseni 
bly and towering over the rcat of the fair 
is the Sky Ride The loftv steel towers of 
the nde, 628 feet high are *’000 feet apart 
wi^ the lagoon between Steel rocket cars 
give the visitor a nde comparable to that 
enjoyed m the airplane 

Outside the exposition grounds and close 
to the north gateway are three famous 
Chicago show places, the Art lostitute 
housing Ra. 300,000 000 of famous paintings 
many of which were loaned for the duration 
of the fair by 20U art collectors all over the 
world the Sbedd Acquanum and the Field 
Museum of Natural History 
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Tnrcc sections of the old 1 me Arts 
Bnilding;, one of the glories of the 1893 
worlds fair, are now reconstructed perma 
ocotJy ID Indiana lime-stone, as the Museum 
of SctcDce and Industry It supplements 
the exhibits of a century of progress in many 
ways, and has one feature which is unique 
m American mnsenm exhibit^, a real coal 
mine m operation 

Civilizations reward for the last forty 
jears is not spotles^ \ world war the 
inju®Uccs that followed the economic crisis 
that has unoerved the whole world — these have 
given rise to doubting and questioning They 
ore even linked with the n«D of science 
In this increasing domination of the laboratory 
on the c machines that have shoriened tb& 
working day and given a standard of living, 
at least id America that would have secmeci 
regai in 1833, there arc skill, lotclligeoce 
andeien gpinfualitv V race that can rue 
to such heights by mastenng eneigy and 
matter may look forward to tbe future with 
hope H this ceDtury of progress «tand8 
for ecieoce as the couqueror of nature, 
perhaps the next will reveal social man as 
tbe conqueror of ^cieuce 


THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT-ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

A snJua 

Bv G S SARDESAI 


T HF fateful battle of Panipat is a theme 
of peculiar interest to the student 
of 3Iaratha history and supplies a 
fruitful subject for historical investi 
gation hardly equalled by any other episode 
It not onij involves innumerable questions 
aud controvcrsiea concerning the wisdom of 
Maratha pohev and tactics but properly 
studied from the profuse documents now 
available, it clearly explains the strong and 
weak points of Maratha expansion beyond 
the Nerbudda. The subject has not received 


sufficient attention from carefol scholars and 
has to be thoroughly studied I am therefore, 
presenting my own study of it in this paper 
The antecedents of that great event go 
bade a decade or two and can be clearly set 
out in a chain of causation The disaster 
of Panipat appears now to be the inevitable 
consequence of Maratha commitments delibe- 
rately undertaken by the first three Poahwas, 
who all vigorously tried to complete the 
ideal of Hindu Pad Padahahi first 
but left unfinished by the gre 
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tha ^^'\T'\Un Raj This ambition of the 
Pcshwia brought them into increasing conBict 
with the \anons chiefs and potentates who 
like the \i7am, losing the support of the 
central authority of the Emperor, tried to 
carve o it an independent field and seize a 
slice of the falling empire The deadly blow 
dealt to it by Nadir Shah in 1739 made the 
existence of the Emperor so precanous that 
he came to be at the mercy of any invader 
of superior strength and when he found that 
the Peshwas had proved themselves capable 
of dictating terms to the various warring 
elements in India, he decided to seek their 
protection in order to maintain his position 
The Peshwa had already in 1743 practical!} 
wrested the Subas of Maliva and Bundel 
khand from the EmperoPs bands and thereby 
threatened the existence of the bordering 
Rajput states, the principal among whom was 
then Jaipur which was ruled by Sawai 
Jai Slug His death in the same year started 
the usual wars of succession between the 
nval claimants which the shrcivd Peshwa 
was not slow to turn to his own advantage 
Heat once deputed his tno able generals 
Ranoii Sindia and Malharrao Holkar the 
founaers of the two present Maratba States 
in Malwfl to adjust the dispute about the 
vacant seat of Jaipur if necessary by force 
■of arms The Peshwa could not long be 
pre«cnt in the North to guide the coorac of 
-event** owing to troubles at Satara created 
by Shabu’s declining health and old age and 
the movements of Nizam nl Mnlk who was 
-at the time trying to strengthen his hold on 
the Karnatak 

Deaths of important personages have 
often been political)} convulsne m all times 
<ind places, and in this ic'ipect the middle of 
the cigl tcenth century pro\ e I to bo a period 
of peculiar unre«t for India and matcnally 
chat ged the future course of history The 
student inll therefore do well to note 
carefully the following events 
21 9 1743 Sawai Jai Su gh die* 

0 6 1747 Nadir Shah is murdered and 
Ibmad Shah \bdali rises to 
power 

10 4 1748 Emperor Muhammad Shah dies 

21 0 1748 Ni/am ul Mulk dies 

21 0 1749 Ibhay Singh of Jodhpur dies 


14 12 1749 Hing Shaliu dies 
o 12 17o0 \asirjang is murdered 
12 12 IToO Ishwar Singh of Jaipur commits 
suicide 

ThcsC events created a confused situation 
which we roust carefully analyse, particularly 
as regards events occurring at the courts of 
Delhi and Satara Jai Singh s death started 
a war of succession which !a**ted practically 
from l74o to 1752 Similarly the EmperoPa 
death in 1748 involved Vazir Safdar Jang m 
a war against the Robillas which continued 
from November 1748 to June 17ol The 
Studia and the ITclkar whom the Peshwa had 
stationed in the North with full instructions 
to handle the situation and with ample free- 
dom to act as occasion and emergency 
rei^mrcd, weakened the Marathi cau«a by 
personal jealousies and between them managed 
to destroy all the friendship and good feeling 
which the first two Peshwas had sedulously 
cultivated with the Rajput princes This 
aheoatioo of Rajput sympathies by Sindia 
and Holl ar must bo borne in mmd as one 
of the predisposing factors, which uUiroate!} 
frustrated the Maratha attempts to establish 
a Hindu 1 mptre for India The Jaipur ruler, 
Ishwar Singh was «o exasperated by tbo 
Maratha encroachments on his doininioas 
that he found I fo impossible and, along with 
three of bis Ranis put an eud fo his life 
by swallowing poison, at which twenty maid 
servants followed the same co tree b} resorting 
to cobra bite® This occurrence was so 
keenly resented by iho Rajputs all round, 
that they inflicted frightful atrocities upon 
tbo Maratba troops at the time stationed at 
Jaipur to exact the Maratha demand® Tbo 
whole affair is eloquently described in letter 
No 31 of P D Selection dated ’1 2 It'll 
and shows how the Rajputs and iho 
Marathas became bitter cuemics thereafter 

\part from tho Afaratha dealings with 
the Rajputs, the Peshwa undertook the more 
difficult task of helping the Fraperor out of 
bis embarrassments which tlie invasions of 
A1 n ad Shah Abdali had created After 
Nadir SI ah’s death, his successor Vhmad 
Shah laid claim to the Paojab as part of his 
inheritance, entered India and seized Lahore 
m January 1743 but ns ho advanced to 
Sirhind, ho was routed and compelled to 
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retreat by Prince Ahmad The battle 

that decided the coatest took place at 
Maaupur ou 11th March 17-18, but 
the Emperor’s deatti occurring shordy 
after, resulted in concentrating all power 
into the hands of Vazir Mansur AU Safdar 
Jang who used this oppartunitj for crashiog 
the Rohillas who weie his troublesome 
neighbours Thus an open war ensued 
b'^tween them which lasted for over two years 
In this war the Vazir being unable to cope 
with the strength of the Bohillas, invited the 
help of Siudia and Holkar who were then at 
Jaipur and with the united forces inflicted a 
crushiug defeat upon his opponents t the 
battle of Husainpur on ly i 1751, thereby 
establishing Maratha prestige in the politics 
of Delhi As a counterpoise, the worsted 
Eohillas looked to the Abdali King as their 
saviour and induced him to invade India 
and put down the power of the Varir He 
was only too eager to retrieve bis defeat of 
three years ago at Sirhind, readily entered 
India early in 17o2 and this time not only 
succeeded tn nnacung the two frontier 
provinces of Lahore aud Multan but came 
right upon Delhi on 1st \prd Finding 
however the heat of the Indian plains 
unbearable, he quickly returned to his country, 
having stationed military ouipOsts under hts 
own soa for the defence of the newly 
conquered territories Tne loss of the Punjab 
was bitterly felt by the Emperor who with 
the advice of the new Yazir Oboziuddin 
Imad ul Mulk openly accepted Maratha 
protection, contracted an agreement with 
Sindia and Holkar at the end of May 17o^ 
and granted them the Cliauih over all the 
aactheco- tfimtorms. of the Emqire in rctura 
for their promise of service This proceeding 
give rise to a perpetual hostility between 
the King of the Afghans and the Pesbwa, 
each in tnm trying to establish control over 
the Emperor and his capital The natural 
rcsuU was a long drawn contest between 
them which was ultimately decided at Panipat 
The Smdta and Holkar, it may be realized, 
evidently conunitted the Peshwa rather 
ra Illy to an uudertakiug which proved too 
much for their scanty re&ources, particularlj 
when the Peshwa had on his hand other 
luomeutous issues in the South The defence 


of the vast territories of Iiorthern India 
‘‘trctching from Attock to the environs of 
Bengal, against both internal revolt and 
foreign aggression was not m easy task to 
perform Tne Peshwa a undertaking was- 
indeed the forerunner of the famous subsi 
diary system of Lord Welleslev aud would, 
have proved fairly successful had the two 
agents of the Peshwa, Sindia and Holkar,. 
acted in complete accord with each other 
Ttieir mutual jealousy and antagonism spoilt 
the game The Peshwa was too much 
occupied in consolidatmg bis position in tbo- 
Suuth either to pay a personal visit to th& 
North or to despatch sufficient funds and 
forces for carry ing out the pledges given to 
the Emperor The Maratha undertaking was 
an open challenge to the Afghan King, who- 
was urged thereon bv Vajib ud Dowla, an 
astute Rohilla chief who represented the anti- 
Maratha faction at the court of Delhi Thus 
came into b‘‘U]g a contest, which had to be 
legitimately fought out on the principle of 
trial of streogui Having contracted the 
agreement for the defence of the Emperor,, 
the Smdia and Holkar immediately returned 
to the South explained matters to the 
Peshwa and brought a strong force to Delhi 
headed by the Peshwa s cousin Kaghoba 
Dunog J7o4 the combiued Maratha armies 
vanquished all opposition to their plans and 
OQ the advice of Ghaziuddin having deposed 
the locompetcnt Emperor, installed ilamgu: II 
on the throne and returned to the South 
after effecting a settlement of the outstanding 
problems "Ihe Abdali was not slow to act. 
He 500D learned from Yajib ud Dowla all 
that the Marathas had accomplished, and, 
having formed hia ^lan.v, dpjuiftudpjl ujpuu. 
Delhi in the early months of 17o7, carried 
all opposition before him and in revenge this 
time went a step further From Di.lhi he 
proceeded southward laid waste the Hindu 
sbriQc aud town of Mathura and devastated 
the country right up to Agra He however 
found the heat intolerable and went back to 
fais country committing frightful atrocities 
oo the way 

This bold proceeding on the part of the 
AbdaU rouscd the Peshwa to a sense of his 
situation He bad already achieved un 
precedented successes in the Karoatak and did 
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-uot tlimk it a serious business to enter into a 
contest witb the Afghan enemy in the North 
Even while tlie Abdah was entering India, the 
Peshwa again despatched his cousiu Raghoba 
with a hrgo force from the Deccan Tho 
latter entered Delhi upon the heels of the 
Abdah and followed him right up to Attock 
on the Indus, clearing tho intervening 
terntory of all vestige of the Afghan 
conquest Before Raghoba had time to 
consolidate the ilaratha position in the Punjab 
and establish strong outposts against future 
contingency, he was called away to the South 
by tho Peshwa, leaving the situation to 
subordinate and self seeking individuals 
This was Najib ud Dowla’s opportunity 
Inspired by a hatred for the increasing 
Maratha penetration, ha collected all the 
Bohilla resources for a heroic struggle, entreat 
ed Uxc Abdah for an early return and strongly 
prepared to oppose tho Maratha armies, 
should they happen to cot^r Delhi again 
The Peshwa was too much engrossed with 
the aiTairs iii tho South to pay personal 
■attention to the developments of events at 
tho imperial court. The HolLar was m the 
south and Dattaji Sindia, a rather rash and 
reckless soldier who was alone handling the 
situation at Delhi, was unable to deal a 
timely blow to the growing intrigues and 
activities of Nfljib At the end of 1759 the 
Abdnii made a sudden sweep into the Panjab 
-and having quickly cifcctcd a strong combi 
nation with the Ilohilla chiefs, attacked 
Dattaji by desperately crossing to the right 
side of the Jumoa and killed him outngbt on 
January 10, 17b0 This year, however, tho 
Ahdali did not take his usual summer return 
to lus own country, but remained in India 
for tho whole year, completing his measures 
not only for the defcuco of the Mughal tbrooo 
but for inQicting a crushing blow upon tho 
Jllaratlias if they dared to come and face 
him once more 

And this 18 exactly what happened The 
news of the sad event of Dattaji Smdia’a 
defeat aud death at tho hands of tJic Abdali 
was not long in reaching tlic Peshwa. IIo 
received it with gloomy forebodings in the 
midst of a flush of victory ho had obtained 
over tho Ni/am at Udgir He quickly pro 
pared to meet the challenge He collected 


a hrgo army near Abmadnagar, brought 
together most of his veteran commander^ 
and loaders of contingents, orgaiu/cd a strong 
pack of artillery under the famous expert 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, trained by Bussy and 
quickly dcspatclicd them under the leadership 
of hts own cousin S idashivrao Bhau with 
instructions finally to dispose of the trouble- 
some Afghan combination This grand 
expedition left the banks of the God ivari 
on tho 14th March 1760 and exactly ten 
months to the day, on the llth Januaiy met 
with its final doom at PanipaL Haaing crossed 
the Chambal at the cud of May, the impetu 
Oils Bhau reached the banks of the river 
Qambhir to the south of kgra, ardently 
desiring to cross the Jumna and get at the 
Abdah who had pitched his camp at knu- 
pasbahar not far from present Aligarh But 
early rams had flooded tho little stream so 
heavily that it caused tho Bhau and his 
army a detention of a full month to go across 
Finding the Jumna utterly impassable, the 
Maratha armies advanced upon Delhi of 
which they took an easy possession on let 
August 1760, and which the kbdali ou the 
opposite bank was extremely mortified at 
lus luabihiy to succour Two mouths passed 
lod yet there was do prospect for cither 
combatants to cross the floods lu order to 
encounter each other The gigantic armies 
ale up tho whole territory for their food and 
when further stay was found impossible, tlio 
Dhau proceeded along tho river to the north 
as far as Kunjpura, an outpost on the home- 
ward march of tho Vbdali, which although 
strongly garrisoned surrendered into Maratha 
Uand'4 wethout much ctfoct. Here tho Bhau 
performed tho national fistuity of 
D t^sera ou 19th October with a triumph 
aud splendour hardly equalled ever before 
or since lie then prepared to rross the Jumna 
higher up, but was surprised to learn that 
the Abdaii had forded tho river to the right 
side with all his troops, baggage and artillery 
at Bigpat about 20 miles north of Delhi 
between JGth and 2Sth October, thus intercep- 
ting Maratha communications with Delhi and 
further south T-ho operations involved for the 
Abdali also a break of communicitions with 
bis home It will thus be realized that tlio 
strategy of Panipat depended mainly on (ho 
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skill and practiCQ o£ successfull/ crossing 
large nver-, a phase of warfare m a>hicb 
Dattaji Smdia was twice foiled the jcar 
before, but in which the kbdali with his 
repeated experience not onlj of all the rivcrt» 
of the Panjab, but of tho»c of Afghanistan and 
Central ksia, was more than a match for the 
Bhaii, who never had occasion for large scale 
operations in the South The Bbau quid Iv 
retrac“d his steps from Kunjpura and burned 
to the south to meet tht Afghans but 
realizing that they could not be east!) subdu 
ed, he pitched his camp with the town of 
Panipat at his back while the Afghans 
formed thcmaelves in battle arrav at Soopat 
about 20 miles further south Each of tlie 
two combatants bad the fighting strength 
reaching ncarlv a lakh of aouls, with double 
or treble that number of non combatants 
The oppo log armies lay facing each other 
for full two months and a half At the 
begiQUiug of this period, the Marathas were 
certainly superior in spirit and provisions 
and it Is yet no unsolved mystery why the 
Bhau did not at once attack the Abdali, who 
was at first ooogiderably weaker The former 
was repeatedly promised succours from the 
South and was asked to wait until these 
arrived, so as to make short work of the 
onem; between two large divisions of the 
Maratha armies and with the river Jumna 
preventing an easy escape beyond for the 
Afghani Bat vn generalship the Abdali was 
doubtless an une<tnalled tactician of Ui« day 
and could easily take the Bhau tn He 
gradually succeeded lu cutting off the suppK 
of provisions reaching th® Macatha camps 
and compelling his opponents to offer a battle 
on his own terms out of sheer de'^peration 
The Bhau s situation became so critical 
towards the beginning of January that on 
the 14th of the month, be was compelled 
to bring out his large army for a final attack 
Bhcn the two met, a terrible battle cusned 
from niue 0 clock in the morning for more 
than SIX hours, at the end of which a random 
shot killed the Peshwa s son on his elephant 
and turned the scales against the Alaratfaas. 
Moved with the piteous sight of bis dead 
nephew the Bhau lost his self control, rushed 
recklessly into the thick of the fight and 
was heard of no more The victonoos 


Afghans chafing under the terrible losses 
which they had suffered during the day 
showed no mercy to their vanquished foes 
Thousands were cut to pieces, particularly 
the helpless non combatants and only i few 
e caped with life under cover of the quicken 
mg darkness of the short winter thy The 
flower of the Maratha army with most of 
tlicir veteran comnnnders perished either on 
the battle field or of the wounds , the uewa 
of the disaster reached the Pcshwa in Malwa 
a week later and so unsettled his mind that 
be pined away to death within a few motitb« 
The Rajputs could Inve certainlv ea cd the 
desperate situation of the Maratha forces 
but they deliberately chosc to remain passive 
onlookers 

The battle of Panipat is usually under 
stood by most writers to have given a final 
blow to the risiug power of the Marathas 
This } think IS far from being the case 
The loss was doubtless heavy so far aa 
man power was concerned but beyond 
this, the di«astcr did not materially affect the 
Maratha fortunes k younger generation 
arosC to replace quickly the Toasoa suffered 
at Panipat and so far as the Afghans were 
concerned, they did not gain anything by 
their victory \hmad Shah, already worn out 
by a long and harassing campaign of eighteen 
months and not cnnng to trust 5vajib 
nd Dowla or bjs lukewarm allies anv longer, 
took bis final leave, early in March 1T61, of 
the Indnn plains which had brought him no 
material profit and no longer sustained his 
cHitn to the Panjab, where the indigenous 
Sikhs were already establishing their swav 
The Marathas made good their fortunes tea 
years later when the next Peshwa and his 
spirited generals including Mahadji Sindia 
brought the legitimate Emperor to Delhi and 
installed him on his hereditary throne under 
Maratha protection, thus fulfilling to the 
letter the sacred undertaking ofl7o2, and 
ludirectly also the grand ideal of Hindu Pad 
Padshahi for which the Peshwas had been 
striving from the beginning of their regime 
The crowning and declining point of Maratha 
fortunes was not the day that brought upon 
the Marathas the disaster of Panipat, but tbe 
day on which their best and most highly 
qualified ruler, Peshwa Madhavrao I died a 
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prcmiture death lu 1772 The great Maratba 
historian corroborates this view indirectly 
when ho writes that "Uie plains of Panipat 
were not more fatal to the hlaratha Empire 
than the early end of tins excellent prince” 
Even today Pantpat stirs the heart of the 
Marathi as nothing else docs It is the 
disaster that has invested tlie event with all 
the glory and pride of a true soldier More 
than once during the long wait of two and 
a half months when a body of over three lakhs 
of people were cooped up at Panipat, an 
escape was suggested by taking to Sight and 
as oRen was the ignominious idea of saving 
life either by flight or by capitulation, spurned 
away equally by the non combatants including 
women and servants Writes Major Evaus 
Bell “Even the battle of Panipat was a 
triumph and a glory for the fllirathas They 
fought iQ the cause of India for the ladiaos, 
while tlie great Mohammadan princes of 
Delhi; of Oudh and the Deccan stood aside 
intriguing and trimming aud though the 
hlaratbas were defeated, the victorious 
Afghans retired and never again interfered 
with the affairs of ladu ” 

But in a different sense the battle of 
Panipat did verily prove a turning point in 


Indian history In tho middle of the 18th 
century, there averc two strong parties 
contending for tho mastery of India, the 
rising Marathas and the avaning Moslems A 
third Power, the British, were just rising on 
the Indian horizon The first two so ayeakened 
each other by their mutual struggles culmina- 
ting in Panipat that the field was made 'lear 
for tho third The learned author of the 
Origin of Bombay (Dr Gersou da Kunha) has 
fully grasped this point when he says that 
"the fall of the Atigrias and the disaster of 
Pauipat freed the British from tho thraldom 
of insidious neiglibouTis aud hastened their 
nsc” This 13 amply corroborated b> the 
easy ntaiiucr in which four years after 
Pauipat, Clive obtained the Diwaut of Bengal 
i e, prac*^ic.allj tho mastery of that rich 
province and consequently of India. Bengal 
had then been subjugated by the Bhosla of 
Nagpui aud had tho Pesbwas been victorious 
at Panipat, one feels certain that neither tho 
Bhosla not the Peshw a would have allowed 
Bengal to slip out of thcic hands so easily, 
leaving tho situation for Clive to manage as 
best as bo could under tho prcvuhng 
circumstances. 


A PRINCELY PATRON OF INDIAN MUSIC* 

i lieiicu 


BY O C aVNGOLY 


ill lorcrs ot leJcau culture will ftscJ pasottaUj 
^ratcTul for this excdlcot introductiao to Indiaa 
music to the author of this bcauttfulfv pnoted 
vuluiuc. In snacot times, the IViucei of India here 
been enthusiastic patrons of Indian art and culture. But 
m recent times our enlightened Princes Itajaa and 
Itlaharajaa hare hardly criaccd any maoncr of 
interest lu any phase of Indian culture and their 
frequent and tspcnsire Bojourns to Furoiobate, wiih 
honourable caccpfioos (umeJ (hem into amiable 
opponents of all forms of Indian art and that 
aclirities have hardly strayed beyond the adTtDtarcs 
of the Polo fields or the Dog bhoH-s To the Jlsba 
rana of Dharampur therefore belongs the nniqae 
honour of being tho only I’riiice who ba» aet an 
cs&m[Ietu iibst iray tho time and purse of out 
ancient aristocracy could ba usefully ct nployei m 

• SINQIT BlI IVA hy Mahatam Ivmaleni of 
Dharampur tighi colour ]>laUi pp 116 D li 
Turaporciata io/ie tl5 Ch., Sombaj, 1933 /^»ce B$ 15 


/(Utheaag ibe cause o( Indian oduataja aud cahare 
In this sumptuous volume before us, one of a 
projected scncB of volumes intended to cover tho 
trliole held of Indian iucladic.< onr distinguished 
anibor hu pivcn a very c nincntly useful and practi 
cal Ruide to Indiau raus c. Ibo pubhcition pnmardy 
iRtcndod for tbo use of h uropcans^ very annropriaiely 
favoa tho text aod the staiT notations in 'Lngiish as 
Veil as in 1 reach, and is sure to prove of invaluable 
hdp— particBl*rly to those in the c.tg r to hnoiv 
the fondamental structure of Indim melodies Tho 

S ian of the work is to giro in each volume accurate 
escni Imns and nolo composiiious of n ptrtirular 
SaM and &vo related ra^i its or minor melodies of 
each demonUrAted by s rira-tJnpt and a typical 
•Jassical ROng tlinslratinj, cacb melody all given in 
staff noiaUoDS along with the words of the song 
printed in Hindi vckI in Logltsh triiislit(.rAtioa Tins 
text IS acmm^nicd bv a piciorial illustruuon [las nr) 
of oach myiiJi specially ar*wft by a modern Indian 
artist on tbo basis of ancient roymafii pictures as 
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tnonciated m old mast-al texts. The present rolatne 
18 derotrf to the Kagii Bhairara with the traditional 
rojtms of the melodr according to the echool of 
Hsnamanm «*•, BJia)ran BanffaU ^dhyatnadt 
and ^tndkan aa current in modem practices 

In a practical and popular guide, such as offered 
by our author m such a lanshly attractive form 
there was no room for any kind of scientific of 
expert disquisition on the theory of the ra^os or a 
history ot theiv evolution \ct there are taany 
practical difficulties and pitfalls which it is impossible 
to avoid in vrtvUng text boots or guides on Indian 
music ^Ve are tempted to point out one of these 
typical pitfalls as illustrated m the volume before us 
liut we do so with all respect and humility and 
with an espresa reservation that our remarfca offer 
no criticism to the valuable wori. of the author— and 
should not be interpreted to discount or to depreciate 
the value of the volume m any way 

In the long and ebeebered history of the evolution 
of the ragaa the onf,in8 of which can be traced as 
far back as the fifth century k D the old Indian 
melody typ» hare undergone many changes and 
aomc have, from time to time droppM from 
current practices the place of the melody going 
out of use beiug taken by their popular eubstitotea 
ioi Vbn time h lug la lavouf \u particular schools oi 
ureas of culture. In this way many of oar 

f«3inu hxve. Vast their ongioaL (eccoi aud theis 
note coi^silioos as given in the anaent texts m many 
cases differ from their forms as available to current 
practices as they have reached us today through 
their long career of evolution Jlany meloaiee wb^ 
names oiuy survive had gone out of practice long 

S o and are sometimes confu<ed with ocher melodies 
similar names though their strucCursl forms and 
rata are fundamentally different. Some typical parallels 
and contrasts iparallds tn similarity in names and 
contrasts in note structure) are offered by the 
misleading pain ^ata and Natitn Todi and TWiXo 
(furta) Detm and tkahak, LaUt and Lahta Saronga 
and Saranijt &nr» and SafmXa It is of coavideiabte 
doubt (though valiant efforts bare been made to 
establish an ^entity) if the Khamai as Xmouti m 
current practice, has any relation to the old melody 
known, under the name of lOiamTati in our anaent 
text. 

The data in the volume before us cnnously 
offers a very typical illustration of this peculiar 
confusion 

The Eagini Madl,u tfadftot* (ng-qi^) is here 
cited as a rajint belongmg to the group of Bhairava. 
how Jifad^u ifadJioM w its peculiar note sttnclure 
wiih ri as its radi or dominant note^, and ma as its 
aniiradi or iDteipretative note, sod viuh ga aud dha as 
its dissonant (nradi) cote is not a morning raga at 
all and cannot be allocated to the Hags Bhairava. 
The ancient texts properly assign to this group the 
Hagini inadf jat i adi which is one of 

the old grama ragas and which long ago dropped 
out of use and is, scarcely known or lecogoucd Iw 
very few if any living uslada todaj Its structorm 


composition begins with the madhyama note' 
Imadhyam adx) and has the same note for its 
domiaanc feature famaa) According to some it la a 
septa toaic melody, according to others it abjures ri 
and d/ia It is therefore fundamentally different 
both la form and rasa m its note-structure as well 
as Its emotive value from 2IadfiU‘mad/iavt properlyr 
so-ealUd and which latter belongs to the buranya 
('IRff) group This confusion is of a little long 
sta^iQg and not of lecent growth as in many later 
texts tius Kagini of Bhairava is wrongly designated 
by the name of Vadku maditatt instead of its correct 
name tuidhyamadt and our author cannot be held 
TCsponstble fist this Happily the author has 
uaconscionsly offered a veiy convincing evidence of 
the confusion On the page opposite 21 the author 
has reproduced in a tiny miniature in colour the 
correct pictorial version of Mad/ u madltavi, 
properly so-called from an old picture This pictorial 
version gives a fundamentally different tastar 
(nsua) pattern pictorial design) from the visual 
picture proper to Mad/iyainadi the rasa of which 
IS interpreted as an embracing couple — bhiva and 
k«kti (m this case the Bapni Mad/yamadi) as 
coirectly interpreted in the illustration by hlr M B 
Savant m strict coofonnity with the d/yana presenbed 
in the sncienv text Aft the old picture oi Madhu- 
ma Mart demoDstrsfes it is not the expression of the 
rata of Sriii^ara (which ntodf yamadi 

stands for) — but the emoiioo of a heroine awaiting 
her lover— 10 the sweet (mad/iu) early spring (madAacO 
easily understood in terms of the 'Vaishnava 
symbolism of Hadha wailing for Madhava in the 
madhu maaa the ‘mosni ushering the spring 
season 

The illustrations which form an altractiva feature 
of this princely tribute deserie a word of commenda 
lion Inough lacking in the depth and conviction 
of the old ragamala masterpieces this new pictorial 
tribute IS a valiant and praiseworthy effori: to 
visualize the dramatic atmosphere suggested by the 
sound forms ol ancient Indian melodies Though 
the aitiet employs Indian architecture and local 
ethnic types and coistiimes, they are imprisoned in 
their Indian settings and fail to attain universal 
quahliea aod eumetimes degenerate as lu the picture 
of Obairava to a cheap theatrical effect. Bbairan 
and 6aiodbavi are perhaps the two most successful 
attempts tn this new but creditable pictorial inter 
pretation of Indian music The gel-up and printing 
of the volume is excellent. 

The volume would have certainly enhaoced in 
value if the patronwiDg Foreward with its quaint 
■argons and grotesque expletives of artistic pretensions 
had been omittra Ine author s own preface 
sutfieiently sets forth the aim of the project with 
courteous dignity and princely modesty 

The large and growing Indian public interested 
u) the culiure of Indian music will sorely accord to 
this enterprise a cordial welcome The author’s 
effort deserves a warm reception both la India and 
abroad 



CHINA’S SAD PLIGHT 

B\ BIKKO 


E vents nro moving fast in tiiQ Far 
East Mr Ktihan, who heJd dio 
portfolio of Comiimmcations m the 
jllui«try that the murdetctl Mr 
Juukai orgiQized la the middle of December 
1931, revealed some time back that the 
seizure of Manchuria bj force was in the 
plans of the Japanese Arma from a long time 
before, and that Iho reason why it was not 
earned out during General Tauaka s Ifinistry 
was Ins pusillanvraitv 

Some four years later, however, when 
General Tanaka was already gathered to his 
ancestors and Japan avas under a ministry 
the chief of which was not a soldier, the 
Seizure took place on the eveuse of an outrage 
alleged to haa o been committed by the Chinese 
Manchuria is now Manclmkuo, and its people 
arc, according to Japanese expositors, free 
from the intolerable hardships they were 
suffering uuder the Chinese miarulc, and arc 
bspp} and contented 

Alanchukuo, however, is now a little more 
than its original M hat f mean by that 
perhaps requires a httle ovplaming Wlicn 
the Chinese ruled the territory Slaocliuna 
proper Oliiiichiina is an Fngbsh appellation) 
was called b) tlicin as the Three Eastern 
Province* Vftcr the trouble started, the 
thoughts of the 'nurses’ asho brought it 
into existence aaerc perhaps not quite clear 
as regards the extent of the tomtorj Mben 
the declaration of freedom and independence 
was made and Manchuria became a self 
determined sovereign State, its far lighted 
Japanese advisers and functionaries wisely 
included the name of the Governor of Jchol 
as one of its founders Tins wedge afterwards 
allowed a whole armj to pass through 
J or, on the allegation of a rebellion against 
him, an expedition was sent and lehol was 
taken So 'MaRchukuo now consists of four 
provinces V liethcr it will remain so 
circumscribed in area is not qiuto clear j ct 
provincial Government here and another 


there, in places outside the present domain 
of the new State, are, if press despatches arc 
to bo believed, expressing fond dc 9 ire> to 
be parts of this well ordered, peaceful, and 
happy state, and so developments are always 
possible One might say that developments 
are m progress But more of that anon 

When the hytton Cooimieaton, in fact, 
enquired, hrst at Hsinkmg, as the old Chinese 
city Changchun is now called, and then at 
Tokyo, as to what were the boundary lines of 
the new State, they cot no reply Later the 
Great M'all was spoken of as its natural 
southern bound try line, which dchmitiug lU 
area ctfcctivey also bulTercd it against the 
Chinese, south of the wall This was when 
Jehol was not yet occupied After its 
occupation, however, it was said that the 
Wall was not suflicieut of a protection, and 
that a buder zone south of it was required, 
for the Chinese m«incercly" continued to 
send cspcdiUons with a view to tbo recovery 
of the lost territory 

And these expeditions have been productive 
of very serious results For the b ittlca that 
foffowc i and continue south of the Great 
Wall have been deadly m their ciKcts — to 
the Chinese 111 equipped and seriously 
nanting in artillery with almost no fighting 
planes to match the Japanese air squadrons 
\V>vs ChautSiVr, Wvt)Vig\v \ht 5 y axo 
even heroically, have been and arc losing 
ground 

Such 13 the power and ctlectivcncss in 
destruction of modern war machines The 
Chinese arc uot coward* They arc not 
altogether without arms If that were so, 
there could bo no resistance whatever, 
and incflVetiv u tliongli it was in J i«, 
(he resistanco still contiiiiies From tho 
point of view of theoretic.ll freedom China 
can ann herself Sho can press her citizens 
into military services and organize them into 
armies. She is not wholly without arsenals 
and factories to tarn out munitions and 
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accessaries of war But her efforts have 
been luadequate, as cannot but noce'>s'iril 7 
be the case when obsolescence is so rapid, 
and efiiciencj m industry and war is so 
tremendously increased with every improve 
ment la machines and tcchni^iue 

A little digression here Before the 
establishment of the Kepublic the Chinese 
Empire was divided into three dependencies 
and twenty two provinces The former were 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Chiughai or Kokonor, 
the land of the Kalmnk Mongols The latter 
included Manchuria or the Three Eastern 
Province®, the Province of Smbiang or the 
Chinese Turkistan, and China proper or the 
eighteen province® From this it will be seen 
that Manchuria was within the directl} adminis 
tered provinces of the Central Government 
and, secondly, the term China proper does 
not therefore mean that places outside of the 
eighteen provinces were outside also of the 
true dominion of the Chinese Goveroment 
Nominally the Bepublic was established m 
1911 Actually, however, the old empire 
continued in all but name 1 uan Shi kai, 
the strong maa of China, who advised 
abdication to hu monarch, and who 
on the advice of Dr Sun 1 at sen became 
the President of the Republic, saw fit later 
to proclaim himself the Emperor of China 
That brought about hia end, but uot before 
greater mischief had been done The fall of 
the monarchy left the pxoTincial satraps with 
out footing President A uan Sbi kai brought 
their adhesion to th Republic His royalist 
prctenaioDS, however undid their balance 
They, who were being won over to nationalism 
and aetyuia to China fcom thaw alUganca 
to the Emperor and who might have been the 
defenders of the Republic were made id their 
mind opportunist® It merely wanted circum 
stances to bring this state of affairs to the 
surface and one was presented when the 
emperor Tuan Shi kai died Theo, in 
the separate provinces over which they 
ruled, the ®atr3p3 became so many kin^ m 
all but name They gave oominal allegiance 
to the Central Government of course , bat 
whea it suited them they flouted its authority 
and went their difTeroat ways and followed 
their diflereot interests They earned on wars 
between each other and made peace again 


la short China was m a process of dissolution 
of the old order knd the new order was 
not yet firmly established 

In 1927, however, something happened 
The Nationalist army marched oa Peking 
The opportunist Government that was nomin- 
ally functioning from there collapsed The 
Nationalist army captured Peking and the 
present ICuommgtang Government establish- 
ed Its authority The new Government, 
however, had immediately to face foreign 
intervention® Japan of course, was there with 
her picnic party England landed forces at 
Shanghai and even Vmerica, which, under 
the leadership of that splendid statesman, 
Mr Stnnson, liad so honourably stood by China 
m this difficult period of her life bombarded 
Nanking 

So that between 1927 and 1931, when the 
Japane e started operations round Mukden, 
there was a gap of only four years From 
1937 to date it is about six years During this 
period the Nationalist Government has made 
tremendou® progress It has concluded 
treaties with foreign Powers on equal terms 
It has secured tariff autonomy and retrocc® 
sioD of some of the Concessions It has 
organized Us military forces at its 
present footing It has met one of the 
most up to date military machines of the 
present time at Shanghai in frontal fight and 
stood Us ground despito heavy losses in men 
and material (including the de®tru(,tion of 
the fiae®t collection of books on Sinology 
resulting from the bombardment of the 
Shanghai Commercial Pros®) This is no mean 
record of achievements in so sliort a time 

Tn wnraft ouv warratwafroni 

where it was left The Chinese as I haie said 
are losing ground and, at the time of writing, 
the Japanese Army is practically at the door 
of Peking, on the excuse that the Chinese are 
provQcatiie Naturally ' For China cannot 
have any right to protect its own territory 
There is, of coarse, no war between Chma and 
Japan Only there is a ‘^Profocol between 
Manchukuo and Japan whereby Japan obli- 
gates herself to assist Manchukuo in sup 
pressing internal disorders and m repelling 
external aggressions. Areas south of the Great 
Wall, however, are not m Manchukuo ’a tern 
toiy, according to authontatue declarations 
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of tlio .lupujo^t. OovtrnmcHl, but tbut nas a 
tliiorctinl didlctiU), >yIiIc1j tho nllUd Annua 
of ^^nn^.l^uI£Uo aiul lajun could aurcly 
OMfCOHll 

ihcii 18 iho iilc .1 btliind llic jircacnt 
optmliona m ^\i>rth Cliuu ’ Tlio idii ib, 
:ia somo /orcj(;ii obi'tncra thiubj to put flic 
Clmf 1 xecutivc of Muucliukuo at Pckui iiid 
at proprr tiiiio to protlaun liiiu otnpcror 'Iho 
cointctunj 8 CC 1118 intircK fuiciful Ilut 
such n poHaibilit^ cnnnut nhogctlur bo dcuud 
Iho Chief I xccutno'a inatullatiou at Peking 
niH} iiiciui a tiiturai catiiieion of Man 
chtikuo’a bouiidnncB Milh lapan'a anus to 
protect him at Peking and to pncifj intcnul 
dibttirbincc8, tho liUlo ir lords of the 
uurrciindiiig ircus could be ellecli\cl> brought 
under his allogiaiicc A bulFcr rone \\ouid 
douhtlcba bo rciiuind to protect tho 
1 nipcror’8 domain Vbsolutc peace would 
not be possible in this bulfcr area because 
of the inevitable armed excursions of 
Ilcnublicau Chinx Skirmislica would occur^ 
and this bulTcr zone would require to bo 
protected, and jiist ns Cinnese hostilities 
around tho Great Wall area Unvc' forced” 
the Inpnncgo army to undertake tho task of 
breaking the Northern Army of Republican 
China, A process in which tho area was 
occupied, so also it would be ‘ forced” to break 
the Southern Army of China for ‘ j caco and 
order” 111 Soutlicrn China This will mean 
that a ucccssit} will bo felt to protect tins 
buffer zone by another buffer zone, for wbco 
successful self defence has gone as far as that 
and faces the coininutusUcall) governed areas, 
then the need Ser ciijantaliBg these pestiieo 
tial sources of possible contamination of 
Imperial Japan will ncccssanlj arise. 
Of course such progress will be m stages, 
as progress hitherto has been Perhaps a 
'cordon sanitairo” would como as a 
preliminary, and then would bo felt the 
imperative need for thoir chminaUoD, 
until, like r<cx llomana, Japanese peace would 
be established in large parts of China 

Perhaps fancy has been on its wings 
here , for thbugh tho anticipation is not 
at all outside the realm of possibility, 
its Bcnons fault 13 that it has not taken any 
accouot of the reactions of the big Powers 
An Caghsli paper published m Japan states 


jn thu cortncehoit a fnith dut ta its n iked' 
ntbs doubtless burls all of llicm "The 
Japanese troops, now operating m North 
China, will be withdrawn as soon ns Uio 
olmct of Uio present ndv itico has been 
aciiicvcd/* so Maid tho W'ar Minister Arakt. 
“Uiifortuiiatelj'” vinfcs tho i ughsli paper, 
"(lio W ir Minister neglected to say just 
wliat Uiat object is Iho Chinese troops 
had eh illcngcd (ho Tapanese, he said, 
and it had been found necessary to emsh 
them before full concentration could be 
ctfected That is all very well, but who is 
going to decide where the crushing shall 
ccaso ' W his often been pointed out, the 
worst of self defence is (Iiat it proves 
ficccssaiy to go on self defending, first in 
Mukden, then Ciiinchow, then up to Manchuli, 
then Tcliol, (hen (ho Great Walt and now 
beyond it The jiroccss has been a nibbling 
one, almost as if each time, tho Powers' 
reaction was awaited before proceeding with 
tlic next phase of tho operation The Poxcer^, 
epf^renthj, hate had uo rcadtons (italicg 
mine ) 

That actually has been llic caso , and to 
my mind the fact that there was no naction 
was (ho outward manifestation of the helpless 
condition of the European Powers—and of 
them of Lngland principally Paralysed by 
jealousy' and suspicious lu the Moditcrraucan 
I'nglaad has been mado completely impotent 
even when the whole gams of her one hundred 
years' of diplomacy hare been seriously 
impaired in Ciuna That this helplessness is 
very real must bo apparent to fndiau 
statesmen, for it was for this reason that 
Cnglaod has gouc to America to beg for 
assistance 

In tlicse circumstances tho German Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen's jibe, aimed parti 
colariy at Great Pritain but applicable 
to all tho big Powers, hits accurately Von 
PapcD said that the big Powers are ready 
to tlircateu sanctions against Germany who is 
fighting against an immoral treaty, but arc 
silent against countries actually engaged in war 

1 have said that a situation, such as 
cvisagcd above, in which a Japanese peaco 
will be established lu Northern China is 
within possibility In saying this 1 am not 
without my 'autliority ’ 
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Some spokesman of the Japanese army 
has already put it on record that the disaola- 
tion of the Kuomingtang, the political party 
that mans the executive and shapes tho 
policy of the present Nationalist Government 
at Nanking, may be neceasarj , for, otherwise 
peace between China and Japan coaid not be 
stabilized Doubtless Kuoniingtaag, irbicb 
from the position of a formidable secret 
society has grown to be the predaminant 
political pirty in China, la tho greatest 
obstacle in tho path of Japan's ambitions 
But Kuomingtang 13 the symbol and cmbodi 
incnt of China ralumis From 1400 to 1933 
13 a far cry But what Dr Itemscb m his 
fimousbook IVbrld Ihhlia> thea said holds 
true with little modificatious today He wrote 
"Should tho idea spread tii it foreigners are 
about to effect a radical change m their social 
and industrial condition of their Empire, a 
violent and franUo rcsutaoco would be 
offered When wo consider that most of the 
400 mdhou inhabitants would readily be drawn 
into the existing secret societies for the 
purpose of defending their hearths and their 
cinlizalioD, the tutilitv of any effort of 
Europeans to govern them agauut their will, 
an intelligent and stubborn race like this, 
at once becomes apparent." 


And the Chinese are not blind Dr Chuau 
Shi Li, a Chinese scholar educated in America 
in a book ho published sometimes back said, 
‘^The Chinese nation has fully realized her 
precarious international situation No foreign 
nation can save her from being subjugated 
and exploited by foreign militarism and 
impertalum f ai4 cau be done by her own 
people alone China has been duly punished 
for long isolation, for her extreme couaer- 
vatism, for exceeding ignoraucs and disregird 
for modern sciences but with the popular 
move for democracy China can no longer 
permit intrusions on her inherent sovereign 
rights " 

The bghtiDg that is going on between China 
and Japan is one of attrition, Japan’s iin tnccs 
are in i serious state already She had a dchcit 
of nearly a billion yen in the last fiscal year 
In the currant fiscal year it is estimated to be 
about eight huudrei million yen hinanco 
Minister Takabasht oioDtiooed last >car 
that hvc years of such military cxpcudituro 
would make Japan finaDcially bankrupt And 
that IS only from the point of view of finance, 
with no further complications considered 
And complications certainly aro bound 
to arise China’s casO 13 not absolutoly 
hopeless 
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T he house wore an ominons look like 
that of tho fcky before a tcrntic 
cjulonc or that of a volcano before 
a dcstnictiTC eruption Everyone 
walked on tiptoe and none gjioko above a 
vvhi-pcr E\ ca the children did uot cry or 
shout The neighbours took turns 10 attend 
mg to tho afllicUd famil} Some went to 
tho doctor’s some did Uic necessary tclcpboo- 
ing, while the women folk took care of the 
nogleeUd children 

The cook vios attending to her work m 
the kiUhcn in a dispinled wav No one 
felt any icsiro for fooA bull it was con- 
sidered a bad omen not to light the kitchen 
fire So the dailj routine of serving four 
cicols was adhered to. The cook was on 


old servant of the family She had been here 
for ten years or more. She was like one of 
tho family and felt tlicir sorrow liko her 
own. 

V small girl of ten came and stood before 
the kitchen Her face was sad, her cy cs 
tear laden “W hat u it, Bela, uij dear 
asked the cooL ‘ Has Uio Doctor Babu 
coroc ■*" 

**No,’ replied the girl “Ho will come 
after an Lour Ho has bctu called awvy 
elsewhere Is the milk ready 

*Yca/’ said tho cook and poured Uic hot 
milk into a shining brass cup. 1.110 cup was 
too hot for the tender skin of tlie girl's palm. 
She put the cod of her son on her hand and 
plac^ the cup ou it and thus carri<Hl the 
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THE MOEEKN REVIEW 

ujilk The cook beguj iryin^r the fish and 
muttered to herself, “1 he Lord alone knows 
>Yhat will happen to tlio poor people • God 
IS jealous of all human happiness” 

The family was not a verj small one 
There were the old mother and tlie widowed 
sister with her small son She could not 
endure too much of her dead husband’s 
relatives aud so stayed hero for the greater 
part of the j ear Theu there was Bhabatosh, 
the ni istcr of the house, his wife Kal^aui and 
her three childrcu She was carrying again 
Bela was the eldest, the second child was 
dead and next came the boy Kaljan He 
was about seven years of age Then there 
was auother gap loft by the cruel hand of 
death The youngest child, Tara, was only 
two years of age 

They had been passing their days like 
most middle class Bcugali families 
Bhabatosb had a decent job and earned about 
two hundred rupees It was not negligible, 
considering the terrible condition of the 
money market Besides the house in which 
ho lived wa« his own It was small Stili 
they managed somehow witli it. They did 
not live in perpetual terror of the landlord 
About a fortnight ago, Bhab itosh return 
cd rather early from office and d«d not feel 
like taking Ins usual evening meal ‘Give 
me a cup of strong tea,” he said to his wife 
“I don’t want anything else” 

“IV hy, ^\bat'8 the matfer asked Kilyaui 
anxiously “Are y ou feeling unwell ’ ’ 

“Ye*., rather,” replied Bhabatosh I am 
afiaid I am going to Ime fever Only last 
month I had to stay away from office for 
three days due to Kaljan's illness If 1 am 
absent again, what will the manager think « 
Kuly am went and prepared the tea silcnt- 
h But even this Bhibatosh could not 
retain lie became terribly sick As he 
Hung himself on the bed, Kalvaniput her 
hand on his forehead It was burning with 
fever 

That fever was still continuing unabated 
It was rather increasing A doctor had been 
called in, ho had called another more ex- 
perienced for consultation Both of them 
were of the same opmion Bhabatosh was 
sulfcring from typhoid fever 1 They were 
cxpeetiDg a remission on the fourteenth day. 


BOR SEPTEMBER, igSd 

but lastead of that the disease hid taken a 
turn ft/t the worst The doctors suspected 
pneumonia Bhabatosh’s old mother had 
given up food and drink and was weeping 
nil the time She wa^t of no help, and none 
expected her to be of any help Everyone 
whispered behind her back, “What an 
unlucky old woman ! She had been waiting 
for this Last year she fell ill at Pun and 
should hive died then They say truly that 
when a very old person recovers from serious 
illness, the messenger of death takes away 
a young person instead He does not go 
away empty handed ” 

The widowed sister was looking after the 
household md after the children too in a 
way, bewailing her hard lot all the while 
together with the neighbouring ladies The 
doctor had forbidden Kaly am 10 her delicate 
state to attend to the patient, but she would 
not listen to him She was nursing htm day 
and mght and had made over the youngest 
child, too, to her sister in law to savo it from 
lufectioD Once in the day, she was dragged 
out of the sick room for taking some food 
and rest But instead of taking these, sho 
would rush into the room which contained 
their family idol and beat her forehead on 
the ground before its scat Her face was 
terrible to look at 

Today the palieut’a condition had become 
alarming The neighbours had gatbciod 
there from the moruiog There was no man 
ID the house fit to take charge, so Kalyani’s 
cousin Saroj had been hastily summoned by 
wire Misfortune never comes singly, and 
so the doctor who had been attending 
Bhabatosh so long had suddenly been called 
away to the bed side of auotlicr dying patient 
Messengers went for him repeatedly and 
returned disappointed They were afraid 
to change the doctor at this critical st.ige 

Bhabatosh's sister sat by him The 
youngest child was being taken care of by 
Bela, who was now and then being relieved 
by a girl from next door Kalyani had bolted 
herself inside the room which contained the 
famdy idol, and nobody knew what she was 
doing there The younger children had 
paitakcn of their midday meal, as well as 
th<y could as none of the elders had attend- 
ed to them The older members of the 
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{amdj had eatea nothing Tiie cook had 
waited for them the whole afternoon, then 
she had put up everj thing and had retired 
for her noon day sie»ta It was past two when 
the doctor’s car stopped before the bonse 
\\ith the exception of Kaljani and her 
joungest child, ever) body ran to meet him 
I3ut the doctor did not speak, he scarcely 
looked at anj body He marched off straight 
to the patient’s room 

He examined llhabato»h very carefully 
and listened to the attendant’s account and 
looked over the patient’s chart Then he 
came out with as grave i face as he had gone 
in ivith 

Chibatoah’s old mother was watting for 
him She flung hcroclf before him and 
wailed out, ‘ Give me some hope, doctor 
How did jou find ra> child *” 

The doctor had to stop perforce He 
tried to comfort the old ladv as well as he 
could “Xrook here, mother, wo mortals arc 
helpless* e can but do our best But 
whj are you so upset'* I ha\c seen worse 
cases getting cured Hvcrything is possible 
Uirough God's grace” 

The old woman began to sob aloud Her 
daughter draped her off forcibly Bela, too 
followed tliom weeping 

As the doctor wis going down, Saroj, 
who was accompanying him, asked in a low 
xoice, “How do you find him ^ Is his coo 
ditiOD senous ’ 

‘ Certainly, ’ replied the doctor “It is very 
serious. ’ 

Saro] a face turned pale in dismay ‘Is 
there no chance at all be asked 

The doctor forced a smJe to his lips 
“Bhat i9 the use of getting so nenous about 
it ho asked "Of course there is a chance 
of his recovery But you can have another 
doctor’s opiniou if you so wish ” 

Thev stood half wai down the stain 
Hero there was a small room It was m 
this room that the family idol was placed 

Vs the doctor finished speaking, tlio door 
of this room opeued, and Kalvam was seen 
standing m the doorwai She had a dirty 
'in on, iiitli broad red borders, her hair 
w IS dtshev died, niid tears streamed down 
from her bloodshot cyo-. Her forehead was 
bruised and swollen 
2G— 


The doctor started at her appearance 
“What are you doing, madam ' he said “Do 
you want to kill the child you are carrying 
or do yon wmt to kill yourself Cannot you 
think of your children ^ Sorrow waits us at 
every turn in this world, but we must 
not give up in de«pair for that.” 

“if God save*, my husband, we shall all 
live or let the three of us go together,” 
-wswered Kalyani in a hoarse voice 

The doctor turned from her to Saroj 
‘Do not neglect her,’ he said "Her condi- 
tion, too, 13 «enou8 I wara you, unless you 
take better care of her the worst will 
happen ” 

‘We don’t know what to do,” said Saroj 
hclplcsdy “We seem to be sarrounded by 
fire on every side Who is to look after her, 
and make her see reasOQ ^ Instead of being 
looked after, she is looking after the patient 
day and night 

“Cogage a nurse for the patient,” said the 
doctor, getting into his car ‘It la cnmioal 
folly to let her strain herself like that in this 
condition " 

Tbo car started OS' and Saro] camo up 
again Kalyani was still sitting on the 
stairs “Have you eaten anything? Saroj 
asked 

“I took 1 little milk in tho morning,” 
said Kalyani. 

“What are you trying to do ?” cried out 
Saroj in anger “Affairs are senous enough 
as It IS. Do you want to kill yourself, too, 
over and above that “ What is going to 
happen to the children then ’ ' 

Kalyani gave out a shriek of agony like 
one tortured ‘Cousin, I beg of you, do let 
me alone ' W hi should I want to live ? I 
do not want to hi c if I am doomed to widow- 
hood I shall break mv bead with a stone 
if I cannot save him I do oot care uhat 
happens to the cliildrcn ” 

What could he say to this half-dcmcntcJ 
creature’ The world was nothing to her 
without her husband She had lost all her 
senses through this Umblo fear of lo-ing 
him Even Uie love for her children seemed 
to have deserted her 

Kalyani lost her oun motlirr in her child- 
hood- Yet she did not care what happcooil 
to her own children if they became luoUicr- 
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!(.»»' I ear ru^iKil euprcmo tii lur tmixl, u 
\a(V(itti^ tu iiiM. opciKtl biiMsUi 

Inr f(»t Shtt vs II u t)|noal woman of 
Ibiig it, uititlocaU J, titlpli n ntitl 1,'iioraiit of 
tlio vvorltl vvhUli hho lud liardlv k< (>n Slio 
had no Aiparatc <x2«t{nto of htr omi,tha 
waM lilvi u p 4 ra»il( on uiiotlur liiimaii Imiii); 
thn wliom kIiu lnt<l If that lr<«> \v w 

cnl down bv iIil trufj iuiid of d<at)i, how 
could llu jxMir |nriut(i Oilnk of hvm,» on * 
i (ic. whole dav juRor^d oirtitc* ftdi. fii 
tiiu iM Dili}; KaKam enuK mid I'vt down b> 
till bidnidt of her biivbaiid UrrmoUiiriM* 
liwwvHlvin^ oil llir* j»roimd HI frviit of tin. 
pilicnlH r-Hiin Siroj Ind |»ro;>o»cd I > bnii,' 
mu tmr«(, but llio tlirto ladici put up a 
iuoAt htuut opiHifition W ton;* ii tbc> wero 
obvr, no ChriAtiari uouitn it ti (icc-tlcd to 
look after lihabatOKli 

Hell Katin (be kilelicii, c itinp; Ktalc rice 
The bo) ICaUan did not ltk< Kuch tliin(, 4 . 
IIo lud bou^bt KOiiio bol Larhunn from 
the meet meat Kbop at the corner nod wah 
ci)]0)ini; (hctii KurriplilioUK]) IIo war afraid 
tint if baroj * iw bim bo would not onlv 
lonO tbo debcacici, but gel n ticotding to boot 
Tbo)Oun{;iet child was toddling about here 
ind there. Her aunt had gone for her 
0\ cuing balli and her sister wan buiv eatiog 
bo there verni none to look after her She 
was picking up nil sorU of tilings from the 
lloor and ciijojliig ibcni 

riio cook bad come upstairs with itoino 
buricv water She called Kaijnui and 
whispered, Do ^ou know that a great saiut 
ban come to that iiousc in the street corner * 
09 , the neb both s liousc. Onr maid sen int 
fCati told me People arc (locking there 
from even cjuarlcr just to catch a gltropso 
of bun \Mi^ don’t jou go once ^ If he 
takes pitj on ) ou c\ crj thing maj happen ” 
Kal^aiii remained silent for a moment, 
then said, “All nght, I shall go ’ 

riio doctor came in the eacning vMtIi 
another consulting phjsjcian Kal>ani ran 
awa) at the acrj sight of him She could 
not endure his lectures He was a man and 
did not know achat a woman s heart aras like 
bile the fire of hell was burning within her 
he asked her to take care of herself and her 
unborn child bo she lied 

The doctors remamed for about half an 


bour, gave »owo j»»trucUon* about n«aJjcj«e 
and imrsitig, then left, ivalvaiii theucaiiio 
oiiL bh(t was preparing to go out though 
lur ilrrss and her imir wi» as dirt/ and 
duhcvdbd IN bffore. 

bhe ordered the inati servant iCtti ii 
take a liurncaiiQ laulcni atid actoinpan^ in r 
She aUo told the cook to fnforui In r mother- 
til Uw that Ival) 11)1 iiad gone to Uic houfto 
of the Sethf to see the sabit Kati came out 
with the laiitcni and tfn^ botfi started. 

Ibit there Was no comfort fur ICal^aiii 
tico there. Die xaint knew how to givi 
Kolaco to tlio Kurrowing and atlUctcd, but ho 
did not know of any weipon that could 
ivail agsuivt death, bo the uiifortiiiutc 
woman rtturiied weening Saroj had coiur* 
out to nmouttralc but at the Night of her 
to.ir« ho went in agaliu 

Parly next morning, JCalvaiu cauio down 
to the kitchen The cook had jiut begun to 
sweep the room Sho stopped, seeing ICat^aui 
and asked, “U'h^ haio come down so 
carlv • How is master dovt '* 

Must the sami,’ Kulyaui answered, “I 
want to go to Kalighat once. Who is to go 
witli mo ' 

"I don t know, mother,' the cook 
iiiswcrcd “I verjonc is so frightfully busv 
m the iDoniing Ilut f think you can go with 
I,atu's aunt who lives next door blio goas 
totlic temple every morning If you want 
(o do 80, I can take you to her house.’ 

Kiilyani agreed and went out with the 
cook 

Saroj was sleipuig in the patient’s room. 
He suddenly started up at the groans of the 
patient ife eat up on his camp bed in 
consternation ind exclaimed, here is 
Ivalyam'* She forced me to he down saving 
she was going to look iftcr the patient 
And just look at the stitc of things ' She 
Iiaa not even given him his medicine ’ rncac 
bv&teric women should never iiii lertakc any 
i^ponsible work." He began try mg to 
rectify Kalyaiiis defects as much as he 
could 

I( was already (on when ICalyaiu returned 
Die patients condition had not unproved, if 
anything, it was worse. But Kalyauis expres 
Sion looked more hopeful There scLined to 
be new streugtli m her Someone had shown 
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her the way out of this valley of the shadow 
of death 

She seemed reluctant to go inside her hus- 
band’s room after this The small room in 
which the familj idol was kept drew her with 
a curious power She spent most of her time 
there She flung herself pro trate before the 
image of stone and muttered supplications, 
which the God alone heard Saroj was 
pleased at Kalyani’s withdrawal from the sick 
room and never asked for her With the help 
of some of the neighbours he managed the 
nursiog far more efBcientI} Kaljaoi had 
been going about like a somnambulist recently 
and was not at all fit foe any re-ponsihle post 
of duty 

Smo) wont to \ooV ioT Xa\ya'Di once, )nst 
to see what she was doing She was there in 
that small room Seeing Kalvani’s sister-in- 
law, Saroj said, “Whi don't you ask Kalyani 
to have some sleep since she is not 
attending to the patient now ’ She needs 
rest very badly ” 

The lady looked at him with great displea 
sure "Is this the tune for her to sleep ^ ’ 
she asked. “She alone knows what u happen 
ing in her heart She won’t come even if I 
ask her She » praying now ” 

Soro] went back He could hardly blame 
Kalyani Since nobody else thought a Heogali 
woman’s life to be of any consequence, why 
should she herself think so ^ 

Khlyani never came out from that small 
room The patient’s condition became more 
and more alarming The doctor came in the 
evening He pottered about in the room for 
a while, touching this and that, then said, “If 
you want to have some other doctor, you can 
do so I cannot help him any further If 
there is any relative you want him to see, you 
must wue at once ” 


Whenever the doctor came, Bhabatooh’s 
mother and sister accompanied him to the door 
of the patient’s room As they heard the 
doctor’s words, both ga\e such a sbnek of 
grief that even the unconscious patient 
started Saroj ran to them and dragged them 
away from before the sickroom The doctor, 
too, had come out, he tried to comfort the 
weeping women, “M hy do you behave lilo 
this ■* Vou should have patience He is not 


wholly unconscious, it would pam him very 
much, if be heard you ” 

But the women continued their wailing. 
The children, too, ran up and joined them 
Saroj ran into the patient’s room and closed 
the door He spoke to one of the young men 
who were helping him and sent him oil in a 
taxi for the leading homieopath of the city 
Kalyani suddenly came out, opening the 
door of the small room A neighbour sat by 
Bhabatosfa’s mother, trying in vain to comfort 
her "What's the matter *’ Kalyani asked 
her, ID a hoarse voice "Has my doom come 
upon me ' ’ 

The woman bit her tongue lu dismay 
"Don t say such a thing,’ she said, ‘'^Vbile 
there is breath, there is hope ” 

Kalyani hastened to the patient’s room 
She flung the door wide open Saroj sprang 
up from his chair and whispered excitedly, 
“\ou go away from here, go to your children 
We don’t want you here” 

Kalyani went, but not to her children 
Bela sat weeping by her grandmother, the 
boy Kalyan stood id the lane The youngest 
child was playing on t’le wet floor of the bath- 
room But her mother did not even notice 
her She went and shut herself in mside the 
room that contained the stone image 

It was the cook’s shnek of fear that 
brought the whole neighbourhood to the door 
of that small room The door was still locked 
from inside, and .. terrible smell of burning 
flesh, came from within 

Shouts and blows on the door had no 
effect. \t list the door was broken open 
Saroj covered his face with his hands and fled 
The neighbours dragged away the weeping 
children Kalyani’s fear» had been laid to 
rest for ever She had managed to evade 
widowhood 

Quite a big crowd collected for the 
funeral procession ICalyani lay on the bier, 
covered with a big white sheet, only two small 
feet, painted with lac, could be seen The 
big white sheet was sprinkled all over with 
vermdion powder Here was a true suiUe ' 
She ceemed to have kicked death on the face 
and gone away with her good fortune triumph 
aotly Though the Government had abolished 
Suttee, the women o^ Bengal stUl preserve 
it in their hearts kt the cremation ground 
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'V crowd of woinca fought for a particle 
of that luspicious Ntrmilioti Evor^otio talked 
loudJ/ of jCal^aai, for t)io hrot and for tJio 
last time 

Slr-xtigo to relate, IMubatobh did not die’ 
After the tragic death of Kalyaiii, he suddenly 
took a turn for tlio bettor and went on 
iinpro\ing till he became well ouce again 
Kaljatu became a heromo in that quarter 
Her name was taken m awed whispers Hero 
was a modern Savitn, who had brought her 
husband bick from the kingdom of dcatk 
But Death was not as generous as he had been 
m the case of Savitn He had enacted pay 
ment for letting Uhab itosh go He had taken 
Kaljani and another, who could not even sec 
the light of day 

Seven or eight months had passed away 
Bhabatosh’s youngest daughter lay on Uie lloor 
of his room on a torn, dirty bed Her limbs 
looked like dried twiga, her face was aoben, 
only her belly was swollen to twice its normal 
size She was too weak to move hands or 
feet 

Bhabatoah returned from his olQce in tbo 
evening The house was extremely untidy 
and dirt), one could scarcely brcatlio inside 
It. "kou could not get your tea or your meals 
unless you shouted yourself hoarse for it 
Ever) thing seemed tops) turvj 

Bbabatosh changed his clothes, then sat 
down and began to fan himself Were all the 
inmates of the hou&e dead, he ^Vondcred The 
house was strangely silent He had come 
home after slaving the whole day but there 
did not seem to be anybody about who could 
give him a glass of water M hero were they 
alf ? Bhabatosfi's dispfcasure /ocrnif veat /a 
a shout 

Bela ran up to him after a while The 
cook is bringing jour tea, father,'' she panted 
‘There 11 as no tea in the house, so Kali had 
to go to the shop for it and so she was late — 

‘ That will do, ’ said her father, mtcrrupting 
her, "I ani licanng the same story for olwut a 
week ’ 

Before Bela could answer, Bhabatoshs 
old mother lunped m ‘Mhy are >ou so 
iDgry, my dear boy ? ’ She asked I am an 
old woman, and I cannot remember oaerj- 
thing k ou must make allowances for me 
Besides I canoot sleep a wink the whole night. 


on account of jour daughter's crying I have 
never seen siicii a child f" 

Bhabatosh looked at the sick child and 
asked, ‘ How 13 aho today ” 

‘The same as before,' answered his 
mother "loumust engage an attendant for 
her, it 18 impossible to c-irry on like this I 
and jour sister aro totally tired outsitting 
up at night for her And we ha\c caught 
chronic colds too, washing jour daughter’a 
soiled clothing all the while I am too old 
now to take charge of such a girl ” 

Bela went up to the child and bent down 
to OTamiao her “She is wet again, ' she aaid 
Her grandmother turned up her no»c, “I 
am mighty pleased to hear it,” she said 
sarcaatically ‘But I have just finished my 
evening bath and am not going to touch alJ 
that dirt again, and she limped off to her 
room 

Bbabatosh felt bko bursting, so enraged 
he was He must slave day and night to 
provide for these good foi nothings and they 
would repay lum like this Such is the world 
‘How long has she been Ijing like this ho 
asked Bela ‘Cant jour aunt look after her 
a bit ^ 

‘She IS at her evening prajers,” Bela said, 

‘ she won t get up before an hour 

Bhabalosh got up from lus seat to change 
the baby » clothes ‘ Wh) has she been put 
down on the floor ’ hea«kcd Bela ‘Cannot 
she lie oo the bed ^ 

“Vuut says she makes the bed too dirtj 
and she cannot wash the bedstead cverydsj, 
Bela 'inswered 

‘ Very wise of her,’ »aid Bhabatosli angrilj 
■‘'K 6y does not sfto throw the cAi/d in the 
street*’ Then the liou«e would remaiu 
perfectly clean Now give me a clean sheet 
and bring mo mj blanket ’ 

All the sheets ore wet,” the girl said , 
“thej have just been washed ’ 

Bhabatosli sprang up and dragged down 
one of lus fine from the clothes horse 

He spread his blanket on the floor and thou 
put the improvised sheet on top of it Then 
he laid the child on it careful!) This one 
will go very soon A child cannot survno 
such neglect," ho said 

Bhabatosh's sister came up the stairs 
She heard her brother’s remark and said in 
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an offended tone, ‘T cannot look after 
everything After all, I, too, am a human 
being But ^hj did you give that good 
blanket to the child ? She will soil it at 
once ” 

“Let her, ’ said Bhabatosh , “but human 
eyes cannot bear to see the state she is in” 
“Do -whatever j ou like,” said hia sister 
“Try to get a nurse maid for her I cannot 
be here always, looking after your household 
I ha\e my own hearth and home, too” 

A bitter retort rose to Bhabatosh s bps, 
but he suppressed it somehow ‘111 right” 
be said, ‘I shall look out for a suitable 
person Bela, you sit here, for a while, 1 
shall go and have my tea ” 

A few days passed off The poor child 
looked as if she could not bear the loss of 
her mother She wanted to go to her mother 
She no longer looked like a child of flesh 
and blood, but re«etnbled a wooden doll far 
more 

One Sunday Bhabatosh went out after 
hi8 breakfast and returned very late 
^'Wnere have you been so long his mother 
asked our boy fell down and cut bis fore 
bead badly I am too old to be left lo charge 
of such rowdy children ’ 

“I -was looking for a suitable person to 
take charge of them/ her son answered 
shortly ' M hero is the boy ?” 


“Oh, he 13 lying down in his aunt’s room,” 
the old lady said “Have you engaged a 
maid servant ’’ 

“It is not a maid sen ant,” her son said 
“I am marrying igain Try to tram up the 
new bride as quickly as y ou can The house- 
hold IS going to rack and rum ” Saying this 
he left the room 

The new bndc stepped into the house 
after a few days All the neighbours 
crowded round to have a look at her The 
(roil bangle, the treasure of a Bengali Hindu 
wife, which had been taken off from Kalyani’s 
dead body , was brought out and put round 
the wnol of the new bride “This is the 
bangle of a sutfee” said an old lady “You 
must be careful, daughter, to preserve its 
worth The woman who wore it before you 
paid witli her own life to save her husband 
from death 

“Oh, <hc was a veritable Savitri 1 ’ said 
the other women in a chorus 

The new bride frowned darkly behind 
her veil 

Bhabatosb’s mother dragged her grand 
children to the new bride and said, “Here is 
your new mother Get acquainted ” 

But tfaf small ailing child did not want 
a new mother She left her tortured sick 
body belund and went away in search of bee 
own mother 


AN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 

B\ Dn. SUDHIADRA BOSE 


T he International House, the new nine 
miHion rupees home for foieign 
students in Chicago, was dedicated 
recently It was given by John D 
Rockefeller as the third house of its kind in 
the United States It provides living acco- 
mmodations for 500 men and women from 
all parts of the world, including the United 
States The International House is to be the 
centre in the Middle-West for inlernatioual 
student activities, giving Americans as well 
as peoples from every land the opportunity of 
becumiog better acquainted wi^ the best 


thought and traditions each race has to 
offer 

Dating the last ten years the number of 
foreign students in America has increased 
from o,000 in 1922 to 12,000 in 1932 One 
tenth of the number of foreign students m 
America study in the city of Chicago, while 
other large groups are found m Ivew York, 
Berkeley, Philadelphia, and Boston They 
come from all walks of life in over sixty coun 
tnes, ranging in heritage from the wild tnbes 
of Afnca to the sons and daughters of 
wealthy merchants, educators and statesmen 
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o£ Uia mill I'uropc 1 iicy conio to ntiliro 
th(j /acilitictf for adv-iiiccd bltidy in America, 
nnd to understand and appeciato world 
problems at first hand 

Qjiroi Hocj.j j 1 j I j jj 

riu Chicigo Intcrtntiona! Ifousc la tho 
newest of three with which Air Rockefeller 
has curiclicd Ameiicin university life 
Opcritiug under the auspices of Columbia 
Universitj, New York, as the one that coat 
seven iniDioii rupees, and another functioas 
111 connection with the Univcr 8 )t> of 
California at Berkeley It cofet bis millions 
Still anotiioi 13 planned by Mr Rockefeller 
for foreign studciitB in Pans 

John D Rockefeller, Ir, who sponsors 
the International House movement, says he 
gets more satisfaction from hta gifts for 
International Houses th iti from auy other 
gifts ho makes Ihat figures out at about 
twenty two milhon ripecs' worth of satisfac 
tion ‘M} pleasure lu building these 

university adjuncts for foreign students 
ho 'vdds, "has its source not m the comfort 
they provide, but in the better understandings 
they engender and the potcntul leaders they 
create 

Many of tlic foreign students who come 
to America are among the most gifted 
citizens of their countries In most eases 
their work is of such a level of attnoment 
tliat they receive proportionately laigc share 
of the awards for scholarship It has been 
discovered recently that although foreign 
students compnse only one twentieth of the 
enrolment of the University of Chicago 
they were awarded one fourth the elections 
to membership m an honorary «cicnti/ic 
societj M heu their studies are completed, 
foreign students return to their native 
countnes to become leaders and moulders 
of public opinion Americans, therefore, feel 
that It IS well wortli cultivating tbcir 
friendship while they are lu their midst 

I oreigu studenta meet many new problems 
when they come to this countr) Those who 
are of white complexion fare a iiltio better 
perhaps thnn thi rest But tiiosc who happen 
to be brown, yellow or black, face the 
prejudice which some Amcricius have agamst 
the pigments iii a man s skin SJudenfs from 


tlic Orient unexpectedly Jmd thcmfielvcs 
discrimiii lied agunst in restaurants, boarding 
houses, theatres, Inrhtr shops, street cars, and 
even in Christian churches Some of the 
young men and women, weary and bewildered 
after long journejs by sen and land, en- 
counter tlic ordeals of the Iinmigratioo 0 /Gce 
or find the exchange rate more unfavourable 
than they had auticijiatcd They are at a loss 
to secure satisfactory places to live and cat 
J hey need a friend to iron out their di/Bcultics, 
and to liclp them to adjust themselves 
to new faces, new vvays, acyv cmironmont 
To aid these nevv comers from foreign lands is 
one of the prune object of the Intcrnaliona] 
Houses 

The Intcrnation'il House 13 open not 
only to foreign students, but also to a number 
of Vmencans studying or working in connec- 
tion with the universities, colleges, and 
professional schools of Chicago and enviroQ'- 
ment in making hts gift Air John I> 
Rockefeller, Jr, expressed the hope that 
the buiidiDg may provide living accommoda- 
UoDs and facilities contributing to the 
social and educational welfare of students, 
and that it ma) be used to promote into 
national understanding and fncndship of tho 
people of Chicago and the Miadle-AVest 
toward nations and cultures other than their 
own In order that these peoples from many 
lands may become better acrjuainted with 
the ideals, customs and cultures of one 
another, the Internationa] Hou'^e provides 
living and club facilities for two hundred 
women and threo hundred men About 
half the rooms lu the House are open to 
Ameiicaas However, others besides those 
residing in the House may also enjoy the 
social facilities alTordcd Tlie chief thought 
of the donor is that the House should never 
menu anything so unfeeling as the segre- 
tion of foreign students 

The International House at Chicago has 
been well designed to further the purpose 
for which it was constructed The large 
Social Hall provides a common meeting 
place for students who liv c in tiio House to 
mingle together informally and to meet 
their friends The well chosen librarj, 
stocked with thirty thousand rupees worth 
of books, adjoins tlie Social Hall and adds 
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much to its viluo "ind charm The refectory 
and coffee shop provide cotiveaient places 
where members of the HouaO and their 
guests may cat^ and mcidcntall} furniah 
another opportunitj for the formalioo of 
friendships The Vsoemblj Room, with 
pianos, moving picture projection machines is 
used for lectures, music, social dancing, 
and other entcrtauimenta In this room 
the English students ma\ stage a Shahes- 
pearcan p!a>, the Chinese may present 
Botoc of their cUssic dramas such aa The 
Thtice Proinisrrl BmJp, and Indiana may 
enact The I iIIIp Toi/ Call or Ivalidasas 
Sa] mif ila 

The activities made possible by the 
many facilities of the House extend, 
however, bejond the re idential memhcrabip 
Personal contacts with the connnunity 
life are made in a nuoiher of wavs 
Associate or non resident members and, 
occasionallj, interested persons throughout the 
country are invited to activities tn the House 
i oreiga students prepared to giv e addresses 
on social, economic, political or cuUura) 


subjects are sent to dabs, conferences, 
schools, churches, and other organizations 
From them tincncans receive a liberal cdu 
cation 111 foreign alfairs on the give and take 
basis Thus the presence of students from 
bejond tlic borders of \mcrica is making a 
contribution to international good*will and 
sympith'^tic understanding 

The International House at Chicago is like 
a gorgeous palace, a stately stmctiirc of 
collegiate Gothic It combines the elegance 
of a club with the complete e<\uip!uenfc of a 
luxurious tmericaii hotel, and all for loss 
thau a fourth of the price charged it modern 
hotels A staff of oue hundred executives 
and attendants awaits the young collegians 
from abroad But the International Hou»c i« 
not a hostclr} In spite of its material 
splendours, the essential spirit of the House 
19 humanizing and cultural It is so furnished 
aod equipped as to hll the minds of the 
foreign youths under its roof with the best 
ideals of American home life ‘Homo' is 
indeed its kevwcrd 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

USH\ BlbWAS, M v,ijT 


1 "^ Bengal, co cduiational institutions seem 
to be gaming m populantv everyday 
whatever opposition they may meet with 
from a certain section of the people Co 
education eoiiotitute» a vital problem of the 
da^ which is pressing, for its solution, anil, as 
such, it has set us «eriously thinking Of late, 
this s} stem of mixed education has provoked 
a storm of protest from a large number of 
people who are opposing and decrying it as 
vehemently as they can They apprehend 
that the free mmng of bojs and giris of 
tender age and immature judgment will lead 
to their moral degeneration They seem to 
take their stand on the presupposition that 
CO education, which will facilitate a free and 
intimate relationship betwien the sexes, will 
be 'subversive of the morals of onr youth 
But an apprehension of this type does not 


seem to be very just, inasmuch a« it pre- 
supposes ft tendency towards the evil inherent 
wi our very nature, which is hkcly to assert 
itself, unless some artihcial restraints are 
imposed upon us from outside On the other 
baud, the advocatfia nf co ciLuiatijia okc 
stressing only the good that accrues from it, 
and are trying to attack the problem from a 
different standpoint There are some elements 
of truth in both the views It will not do to 
be blinded fay mere prejudice, or to be carried 
away by enthusiastic zeal We must take a 
rational view of things, and discuss the 
problem from the practical point of view 
Co education has long been in vogue in 
Bombay and other parts of India, where it 
hfta been attended with a fair amount of 
success It 18 not quite new to Bengal, even, 
although it IS of late, beiug looked upon as au 
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iniiON ition here Figort’s “Vi8va*I31»araU * 
18 t CO cduciUottil inBtituUoii of lung slandtug 
ritt post gridualo clissts of Calcutta and 
Dacca Universities, also, allord oilier instances 
of tins n)stQm of mixed cdiicatioci Xow tiiaC 
co-cducatioa la being experimented upon on 
a much wider scnlo in Ikiigal than before, 
tlie problem la chiming our ittcntiou moro 
seriously than ever A few jeara back, 
nobody could perhapa oven dream that boys 
and girls would ever be educated together in 
tho village Puthsalns of Jjeugal No»v a ihye, 
many people who arc otherwise ortliodox have 
no objection to sending their daughters to 
boy’s schools and colleges if they are unable 
to provide for tlicir education in a*»y other 
way Peoples’ ideas seem to be fast changing 
That the guardians have been iblo to shako 
oir their idle prejudice and to get the better 
of public opposition is a hopeful symptom 
Lately, many of the Calcutta colleges for boys 
admitted girl pupils Some of the moftissil 
colleges, too, have followed suit In some 
cases, special arrangements have been made 
for girl's hostels and conveyances Time 
alone will prove how fa- these co educational 
institutions will turn out successful Perhaps 
it IS too early now to gauge tho results of 
the experiment In many of these eases, 
however, the guardians and the authorities of 
the institutions have been compelled to fall 
back upon co education there being no other 
alternative for them In ray opinion, under 
certain circumstances, co-educatioa is dcsir 
able, and girls should not be debarred from 
joining boy’s schools and colleges 

There is no denying tho fact that co edu 
cation will meet a real need of the country 
and will solve an important problem of the 
day, as the number of girl s schools and 
colleges 13 exceptionally small in Bengal 
If girls are shut out of boy’s schools and 
colleges, sometimes, no otlier provision can 
be made for the education of the former 
Boarding schools and colleges for girls which 
arc quite limited in number provide only i 
limited accommodation Besides, these prove 
rather expensive for the average parent who 
often grudges such extra expenses on account 
of his daughters’ education Even the cduca 
tion of sons is a great strain on the purse 
of middlc-cla«s people, who are generally 


hard put to it to balance their budget, 
Xo wonder, there 18 a general tendency iq 
Uciiga! to look upon female education as q 
luxury to bo indulged m if parents happen 
to have plenty of money Sometime', various 
domestic reasons, too, preclude tho posnibility 
of Bengali girls being sent away from their 
lioiucs for tho purpose of their education, 
bo, very often, tlicrc is no other means of 
mcctiog tho educational needs of girls, unless 
tlicy are allowed to read m some boy’s schools 
and colleges. Very lew guardians can afford 
private tutors for their daughters Besides, 
suitable tutors arc not always available for 
tlio purpose ID the mofussil areas of Bengal 
In view of these circumstances, if wider 
facilities arc to be provided for the education 
of the womenfolk ot our country, co education 
needs to be popnlari/cd by all means. To 
my mind, female education will suifer a 
ecnous setback m Bengal, if co education is 
banned Very often, it so happens that girls 
after going through the primary course are 
eompeUed to give up their studies, unless they 
are allowed to join some boy's schools. Not 
to speak of the facilities for tho higher 
education of girls, they are often deprived 
even of an elementary education up to the 
Middle Lngluh standard, in case they are 
refused admission into some boy’s schools 
It IS a pity that, sometimes, primary scholar* 
ship wiouers have to discontinue their studies, 
and thus to forfeit tbeir scholarships, simply 
because there is no girl a M E. school in a 
village. So the parents, desirous of giving 
their daughters higher education, have to have 
recourbc to co education for the girls m such 
circumstances The problem of the illiteracy 
of tho women of Beugaf will remain unsofveef, 
until and unless tho ban on co-education is 
removed The only other alternative u that 
tho number of girl s schools and colleges 
should be ade juatcly increased But in these 
times of economic distress, sufhciCDt funds for 
the purpose arc hardly expected to be forth 
coming either from public or from pm ate 
sources So tho problem caunot be solved 
that way 1 rom tho point of view of economy, 
too, CO education seems to be desirable, as 
the maintenance of separate institutions for 
boys aud girls is likely to involve an 
enormons expenditure, and, consequently, a 
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Iieav\ drain upon the tiaancial rcoonrcea of 
the coiiiitr) Ihus the introduction of co- 
education into ^chools and colleges Tvill loKc 
an economic problem of considerable import 
aocc, and ecenis to bi in the best uitere t» of 
the country \t least, there ought not to Uc 
any bar to girls being admitted into bo>'4 
schools and colleges in ca“e no other course 
IS open to tliem or if co-cducation pro\e«i 
more economical 

To tahe a “enlimcntal \aew of things co- 
education seems to be an essential condition 
of female emancij ation Now that no nomen 
are claiming rational fellow lup with men — 
claiming to bo treated as their friends and 
equals — a perfectly sane relationship needs to 
be established between the setes There should 
be a perfect understanding of each other’s 
nature as well as mutual syrnpatij among the 
members of the two sexes. Harclock I (lu 
nas verv aptlj remarked— ‘'The lack of early 
fellowship fosters an unoatural diverocnce of 
aims and ideals and a consequeot tack of 
sympath} If men and women are to under 
stand each other and to become capable of 
genuine eomradealup, ‘ the foundation mu»tbe 
Kiduiaouth The intimate association of 
the sexes destroys what remnant mai linger 
of the unhealth} ideal of chualr> Co 
education will thus beget a saner attitude of 
one sex towards the other bi doing away 
■with the "artificial barners which «taiid in 
the wa^ of a sympathetic understanding and 
friendship between a man and woman It 
will enable bo) s and girU to come into dose 
contact with each other, and to undcraUnd 
each other s points of view more sTinpathetic 
all) than ei er A free interchange of tbougbt:> 
and ideas among the members of the two 
sexes will result in broadening their outlook 
ou life and widening their mental honzoo 
Co-edueatioa will thus pave the way for a 
moiC natural and a healthier relationship 
between the sexes, founded on a }u«tcr basis 
of e luality The vogue of co-education thus 
seems to be quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the age A modern woman does not desire to 
be worshipped bv people of the opposite sex, 
as a senu dmue being, shrouded in a \eil of 
mystery and romance. Neither does she want 
to be relegated to the background aS an 
inferior creature and a mere domestic drudge 
3 -G 


Like Norah, the heroine of Ibsen’s Dulls 
IIoH e, she refuses to be treated like a doll — 
to be looked upon onlj as iii instrument of 
pleasure — bi the members of the opposite 
sex S!io wants that the attitude of the 
opposite sev towards her should be pcrfectlj 
Banc and juit So her claim to the right of 
co ciiucitioii seems to be quite of a piece with 
her stming after freedom and c [Ualit) with 
man in other sphere- of life 

That co-education is full of risks and has 
ometuucs been attended with unhappi icsults 
IS an admitted fact ^0 if it is introduced 
into scliools and colleges, a good deal of 
caution needs to be exercised in the matter by 
the teachers, as well as the autlionties of the 
institutions In an orthodox community 
wfierc a free socnal iiitcrcourec among the 
members of the two sexes is taboo, — where 
ihe purdah system is not yet out of loguo— 
bo\8 and girls are seldom accustomed to 
mtviog frcelv w ilh each other So when they 
arc allowed the freedom, all of a sudden in 
co-educalional institutions, tliey cannot always 
behave discreetly and aro ofteo inclined to 
override the restrictions they were so loug 
labouring under The new consciousness of 
the freedom not tasted of before makes them 
all the more intolerant of tbc artificial 
restraints imposed upon them b) societv 
Some people object to co-oducation on the 
ground that '^omo uudosinblo unions are 
likely to take place, due to such clo o and 
intimate aasociation of the sexes as is pos ibic 
111 co-< ducatioiia) institutions Some of these 
unions mai not at all receiie the sanction of 
societN when very strict and ngid caste 
distinctions still obtain It is quite true that 
freedom may be and is actually being abu«ed 
in SOUK cases la the case of co education 
being popularized on a wide scale, a few moral 
slip®, on the part of boys and girls, are likely 
to take place But as these cannot be 
preicaUd e'cn if tboi arc educated m 
separate institutions, these need not alarm Us 
"Neither are we justified in arnviug at a 
gcueial coadosiOD against eo education from 
a few isolated in tances lu which the pniilege 
may have been abused Our practical 
experience, too, does not alwavs bear out 
the view that a free relationship between 
the sexes is likely to undennine their morals 
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Vcr^ ofk», the coHtnr> i# found to bL tbo 
cine Su r<a>>oii» hlcu tills "hoiitd not 
iiiilii i(fl ugiinst tlio uitrodiicdoii of coh diicv 
tioj) into an> in^dtutioj Jo mmd, 

800)0 of the cNjls aimrclicuJod mi) bo 
guarded ngitnst uid avoided, if (iropcr 
prcc'iutioiis arc taken, lud (f bo)s uitd ('irto 
arc i due lUd togellicr from their tarU cbdd> 
hood, before iht) nlUitti Uio ngo of adolestccncc 
If till) ur( lliUH itfordid tho ojiportunity of 
coming into close contact with each other 
so c irl) m their life— before their set 
cutisciousiicss gtU) tho upper hand — their 
mutual relationship will naturii!) tend to be 
quite hcilthy and free from all acnlmiculil 
aircctnlionH In that ease, they ore less ItLch 
to take undue advantage of tlie freedom 
allowed to them in the matter of aasoctadon 
wiUi each other After the period of 
adolescence la over, bojs and girls are 
expected to bo more capable of talcing car«» 
of tlieoiscivcs, and choosing between the 
right and tho wrong So co-education oav, 
with grcitcr safet), bo recommended for 
tile post graduates It i8 not desirable 
that bo)8 and girls should bo allowed 
co-cducation during tlio period of adolescence 
except under the strict supervision of the 
teachers and authorities of tbo institutioos, 
and unless they are used to it from their 
childhood Dut the number of girl 8 colleges 
in Bengal being only limited, very often a 
difficulty arises when girls finish the school 
course after passing tbo matriculation 
examination If tliero happens to be a local 
boy’s college in a particular town, co-cduciitioii 
affords au easy solution of tho problem 
In such circumstances, tho guardians are 
often inclined to have their daughters 
educated at the local boy’s college, as m that 
ca«e the) are saved a good deal of expense 
as well as inconvenience The paucity of 
girl $ high schools and colleges in the 
mofussil ar as of Bengal constitutes a serious 
stumbling block to the higher education 
of girls Some Lav e tried to effect a partial 


solution of tho problem by arraii'inj for 
morning classes for girls rcacTiers ire 
allowed some extra remincnlton for holding 
these toichlog cl h»£.i for girls iii the morning 
Ihit this sort of irrangcnicnt, albo, means some 
extra txpuiditurc Besides the tcnchera are 
most!) overworked So it will bo a great tax 
upon ibtir time a* well as energy, jf they are 
calkd upon to undertake tlicsc cxtri clashes 
for the girl pupils. Bvcti when coeducation 
IS not a i{uC8(inri of an absolute necessity, 
••omctinics, it needs to be cncour-igcd lu the 
lutcresU of female educition which has not 
)ct m ido much hcadwa) in this province fn 
Nome eases, girls seek admission to bo}’a 
schools and colleges, bccajso they want to 
avail themselves of superior educational faci- 
hues, such as better teaching, better labora 
tor) arraiigi-mcnts, better libraries lud the 
like Supposing tilt re is a first-rate bo)'’8 
college in a particular town where there is a 
third rite girl's college loo, it is quite possible 
that a f<w girls will prefer the former 
institution to the latter It may also so 
happen that some of the subjects that aomc 
girls are speciall) keen on 8tud)ing are not, 
at all, taught at any of tho girl’s collegia 
Until rcccutiv, DO facilities for the study of 
scicutiiic subjects were provided at the girl’s 
coihges in Calcutta. Si> the girls, desirous of 
taking up the science course, had to join 
eomeboys colltge for the purpose. In my 
opinion, if circumstances turn out thus, co>- 
cduc.atiou should on no account be dis- 
couraged Besides, now that the number of 
girls seeking higher education is on the 
increase ever) ) oar, shortage of accommoda 
Uon IS sure to take place both at the girl's 
schools and colkgcs os will as in the hostels. 
Until and unless provision for ampler 
accommodation is made, and the number of 
such institutions is sufficiently iddcd to, so 
as to cope with the demand, co-cducation will 
have to be resorted to, if the cause of female 
education is to be furthered lu Bengal 



MORE LIGHT ON RADHANATH SIKDAR 
JOGESH c BAGAL 


I N’ the Vpril number of T! c Mo hr i Rene o 
1 attempted a rcsum(? of the life and 
•work of Radhanath S kdar Since then 
I have come across some fresh matenals 
which throw a clearer light on h s career 
It has been alreadj mentioned 
that Radhanath Sikdar songht the 


another branch of Govern ent employ we 
fully approve of tl e int mat on g ven by you 
to the Revenue Board that t vas wrong for 
one department of the state to b d aga nst 
another for the serv ces of coopetent odicers 
We are of op n on that ill departments 

t 


rccommcndatioD of Sir George 
Fverest the Survejor General of 
India and his aupenor for the 
post of Deput) Collector late in 
183 The Survej Department 
could ill spire the services of 
Radhaniti So Everest refused to 
gue 1 m the recommendation He 
However wrote to the Governmeot 
to the effect that Radhanath should 
be giicn h gher emoluments for 
1 18 Mluable work e do not 
know how fat Everest s letter 
pro\ cd effective B t it is apparent 
that un recc pt of this letter the 
Governor Geucral in Coudc I fram d 
a rule pro! ibit ng employment of 
{ ersons of one d parti lent in another 
a d subm tted it for appioval to 
the Court of Directors o! the 
Honourable Last India Comianj 
^\cco e to kno about tie rule 
from a letter from the Court of 
Directors ii eluded in the proceed 
iDgs of the Goicmor General of 
India m Council 

IXTKACT 11 OM T E Pi OCLU IN S 
oi TiiL Rout Honoi^ile tui 


£ 



Go\EIU.OrGiMJI.VL 01 I>DU IN 


I^dh&o&lh B kdftr 


<. INCIL IN TUI ■'IlLlTARl DriAITT 


ML.NT LNULI UATL ■niE3Tll‘5rmMlirHl&10 
“FjtI acl of a Hilary L<t <r fro i Oe 
II orahk Vc Court of D rcct(/r$ 33 

da d W I Ju c 14 Vs t 9 of 

mu h mporUnce that native who have b'en 
tra ned to the dul es of an ctfice more 
iir^vall} to duties of a centCc naturv such 
8 lice icifcin d by Radhanatb kdar 
bculd I ct be cr t d to uu I tbr r ilauona 
w lb a \ tw to tltr own advantage n 


should be appr ed that they mu t not only 
not nv te but mu t postvely refu-e to 
cnteita n an appl cat on tor c nployment from 
any nal ve who > at the t me of mak ng the 
appl cat on n the publ e employ of i Govern 
meat office or department, unlesi tbc> shall 
bavo prev ou ly rcce ved the full acqu e cence 
of the bend of such office ordepartu nt. 

O I EIU.I) 

•Tbat the prect 1 ng extract ofthcHocorable 
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Courts letter, be trausinitteil to the severU 
•lepurtinenh mcnlioncl iii tho iiiimn ISucret 
!in<l Political Dcparlineiit luUcml Depart- 
ment Revenue Dcpartincnt Ocntnl Depart 
nvent. Lc'ji'slaltvo Department ] for mfomn 

a mid for such communication to tho 
3 of ofliccs and other aulltontica in 
corrc«pondcncQ willi tlio-o dcparlmenU 
rcspcclivtlj as miy appcir to ho ncte-snry • 
Uadhanatli Sikdar vv \s not only a com- 
puter , he also actively pirticipated in the 
survey A copy of “ In laonitt of the 
Mcasnrunent of Iho Siclions of the Vmrf/on- 
al/hcofLuhn, I mp amujs" hs Lieutenant- 
Colonel Everest was presented to Radhanath 
Sikdar in 1S47 On the front page of the 
book was written 'Babu Radlianadi — Pre- 
sented by tho Court of Dinctors of the East 
India Company in acknowledgracut of hts 
active participation in the survey” 

Some letters of Radhanath have been 
preserved bj las nephew, Mr Kedaroath 
Sikdar, an old man of cightj Ho has kindly 
permitted me to make use of these letters 
The first of these was written by I verest to 
Tituram Sikdar, fatlier of Radhanath This 
letter shows how loved and reepcctcil Radha 
nath was in Ins tune by his superiors and 
colleagues Radhaoath’s assistance not only 
10 the preparation but also in the publication 
of 2IaHunl of SiDieytiij in 19ol will be 
evident from the others H L Thuilhcr, the 
vmter of these last letters, later rose to be the 
Survejor-Gcncral of India 


Dehra Dun 
Ird July lyiO 

Your son Ralhinaih Sikdar lias appliel 
to mo for leave to proceed to Meeral to meet 
>ou, an I I have con®entel though ui Crulh he 
can be but ill 'pared ut the pre eat moment as 
the Government busine's m mj oHice is very 
urgent and lie is one of the persons whose ai I 
13 most important 

I wish I coull have pur uaded von to come 
to Debri Dun for not only woull it have given 
me the grealo't pleasure to 'how ^ou wrsonally 
how much I lionour you for having snih a son 


• Tie Cire lar Orters of He Co(rl of b tiler 
Dciann/ Aioiclul eon iini alel t He C ru J I/s 
and other Cint iuHoritie‘> I’rom 1 Jj to IbjJ 
IdcI iBive 15y J Csrrau l!w-5 1> -0 

Mr I "M Datto II be DL has drawn m) atten 
tion 10 ibe jassigo in this book, 


as Rjilhan till but you would your elf liavi, f 
am sure, been inhnitcly gratifi^ at witnessing 
tho high c-tLcni in which he is held by his, 
superiors unit cijuals 

Ptrhius you will yet be inluceJ to come 
having already journeyed so far on your way to- 
the hoi) Badnnith which is visible from my 
bouso m tho hills together with the whole ranges 
of the niif,h(y Himalaya rendered classi&d by 
tho repeated references made to them in your 
sacred wntings 

My Dear Sir 

Srijutb riturani Sikdar Very faithfully yours, 
Mahaoai Geo Everest 


Mr Dnit liADlH.\ATlI 

Extu'o my not having answered your note 
yeslcnlay when it was put into my hands I 
was called, out to the tax othces I agree with 

} ou about the Stars, but I have sent it to Smy tb 
fancy ho merely wants about a dozen entered, 
'uch as be uses for azimuth ob ins jobserra 
lions) When I receive bis answer I will let 
you know Here is proof of Latde iLatituJe) 
Chapter The slip has been correctly inserted 
Yours 'iiiccroly, 
WednesUv H TiitlLiitK 


d 

Mv Ui AP Radhanath 

1 am afraid we must send the LongJe 
(Ixingiiude] paper to the press. AU the proofs 
are now wellnigh out of baud The two now 
sent are ready for press I ihmL They hue 
uiade a mess with those igns on one page. 

"iours sincerely, 

dial Apnl H L Tauiiinu 


My Diap Radii anath 

Cyit JIiH has returned to Cvicutta an I 
wants to know where Clarkson i» ul prc'ent. 
Can you tell inc if he is at Milnipoor yet or 
intends returning there for the Itctess ? Hill 
wints to tike charge I bclitve— but must go 
away agun Can you aUo give any information 
03 |to| whit has been done this se.ason 1 1 hue 
promi'cd to call on Hill this morniiig lud let 
him know tlie o particulars 

\ours sincenly, 

llth H L Tuuiinrr 


Mv Diak RvdhVmtu 

Can you kt ne Jiavo the proof of the h't 
chapter on Latde (Lititudcj whicli I sent you^ 
It appeariHl to mo nil right 
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Here IS the proof on the Lon^de [Longitude] 
Chapter which you can keep until you bare 
leisure to introduce the remark# There is a 
paper just come from S ly about the mode of 
his drawing out the data for his Punjab route 
This may assist you on the subject but I cannot 
get hold of It until the office opens 

Yours sincerely 

Friday H L Tiililued 


G 

3I\ I1E.VR ElDJUNtTIl 

If you are venturing out in the daytime 
during the Holidays we shall be very glad to 
«ee you at tiffin anj day at 2 o’clock we are 
alwwys at home at that hour 

Yours sinterelj, 

12th ^ H L TutiLLltit- 

P S "No letters from Waugh of any sort. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 

B\ O F LAKHA^l, u s,Dii'i- in ev lEc/i/i) 


R ecent teseaTctes TO the psjcholc^ of 
early childhood hate conclusively 
shown that the fouadatious of one’s 
character are for good or evil laid 
down m one’s early childhood Freudian# 
perhaps esaggeiate when they sometitne# talk 
as if one’s character were irrevocably fixed 
by the time one is three years old But if 
they err, it is on the right side The 


individual psychologists under Dr Alfred 
Adler of Vienna, on tho other hand, also 
emphasize the supreme importance of the 
mother fostering the social in-^tincts of the 
baby from the cradle 

The difficulties of the problem of children 
and the fear#, the inhibitions and the restraints 
under which everyone of us so called normal 
individuals painfully drags his existence, can 
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A ilusical Gtoie 


nlso bo triced to irroo;? training dunng our 
infancy Tbo majont 7 of our children cjtbor 
suffer from being too much pampered m their 
homes, or utterly neglected b> their bu^y 
parents In both cases, it is the utter ignorance 
of the elements of psjcliology on the parents 
part tbit is responsible for throwing out 
maladjusted, instead of healthy, happy, 
courageoua and contented individuals in t/ie 
world 

io avoid this social waste of humta 
beings the European countries have 
started kindergarten, nursery schools, cribs 
crvchas. -vcid cluld g.avdanca ^ihica where 
children of dilferont ages are looked after by 
people trained in the fiuidamcntala of child 
psychology, etc In tins article, we shall 
coniine our attention only to kindergartens 
and nursery schools. 

The argument la somcUmca brooght 
forward tint a poor country like India cannot 
atford luxuries like kindergartens But it is 
more our ignorance of tlio relative value 
of things than our poverty that prevents os 
from spending any money on such institutes 
kustria is considered as one of the bankrupt 
countries of Europe, but still the city of 
Vienna possesses some kindergartene, which 


arc by far the best in the whole of Europe. 
Walking through the corridors, rooms, 
terraces and gardens of the "Sandleiten” kinder- 
garten in Vienna, for example, one felt tliat 
one was walking through a palace rather than 
a kindergarten in which 30 p c of the 
children were so poor that they were not 
able to afford the small fees charged to 
other children Tiiid school has acconimada 
tion for two hundred children who come 
between < and S in the morning and 
leave between 5 and b in the evening The 
programme for the day is u ost vai icd The 
only txaics Civcd are for iaeaU» afternoon icst 
and for coming in and leaving the school 
I or the remaining parts of the day, children 
have adequate material to keep themselves 
busy They would go and paint on the big 
pieces of paper any tliiug that they like, tliey 
cao draw any tiling on the black board that 
runs right across every room , they can make 
nice little cherry baskets from old chcc«e 
boxes and pieces of coloured paper , they can 
give free play to their imaginative powers, 
by making tram'*, castle«, hills, houses and 
what not from the innumerable plastic 
matenal that is at their disposal There is 
fiaud, there arc small and big blocks of wood, 
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Midd «7 Rest on (he Terrace 


there are coloured buttoos aod beads 
eplmtera walaut shios with black, otarks to 
eerre as faces for making humaa beings 
plasticine, matador’ or ''Aa i to with 
wooden instead of metal material etc. All 
this material is kept in low cupboards from 
which children themselves can take anything 
that they like Some kindeigarteas again have 
pet aniinaU like rabbit® dogs birds hens etc. 
whom they can look after and feel there are 
also gardens and bathing pools in which on 
hot da} 8 half naked these }0ing9ters will 
splash the water nbo it and float their IiUle 
boats ships swans and balloons 

So far we have «pokea about the material 
environment of a kindergarten A word 
might bo said now on the social cnaironineot 
— the intenction of one child with others 
It has been wrongl} thought that the&c 
kindergartens arc for poor children only 
while their parents arc working m factories 
But the principles of psychology tell us that 
nurscr} schools arc essential for all classes 
of children. Fvery child sutFcra from an 
mfenont} complex, for, being conscious of 
hts weaknes®, ho knows that he cannot do 
certain things which, for example, his elders 
are doing Left to itself this mfenonty may 
cling to mm throughout his life causing untold 


muery But on the other baud with proper 
eavironment this infenontr may be a great 
incentive to him for further achievemeots 
Just as a TiDC does not jump from one stage 
to another but gradually extends itself to the 
next support that it can And so also a child 
flnds \t easier to imitate his companions who 
arc only slightly superior to huu To imitate 
the actuevements or grown ups he considers 
bopele»3 from the very beginning In a 
neighbourhood every child considers it below 
his dignitv to play with children who are 
younger to him — any way he would not give 
them much chance to do anything Conse 
qucntlv it happens that children of same age 
generally group thenscKcs together This is 
impoasiblc in a family, for there are not 
enough children and they arc not of the same 
age. In a nur&ory school, however, twenty 
to Uiirty children from two to six y ears old 
are grouped together for mutual activities in 
one room This vertical classif cation of 
children according to their ago, is much better 
than the horizontal for it gives younger 
children a chance to imitate the activities of 
children who are only slightly older to the n. 
It also gives each child a chance to mix with 
otiicr children of his own age and aUo it 
aSbrds opportunity to older children to look 
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Tiius it is that dtiidrcn 
from Ihcfcc Ivioderf^artCDs come 
out in tho world with tao 
foundations of their character 
firmly laid. Their eenscR have 
been properly trained so that 
they will derive bettor 
advantage from their envir- 
onment j tljey have learnt 
the «jijaHtie8 of initiative, 
crcativcncss, originality and 
self-reliance on the one hand, 
and social adaptability on the 
other. They arc not self- 
centred or suppressed, but find 
their true position in society. 
CoirWor «iih Ooal-rcoms-Fsndlciicii Kindcrf'srtcn They arc not dwarfed in their 



Cbildreo liatfaiag 
The School u (he itacLgronod 

after and be ‘Tjig brother” or “big sister” or personalities by a sense of inferiority or any 
“mother” to tho youngsters. These schools (cars or “phobias." 

are specially necessary for the first-borns and A nursery school will be failing in its 
only children who arc generally to be found duty, if it only looked after the children, 
in well-to-do classes. They are essential for Tho ignorance of our p.irents regarding train- 
cverybody in order to develop the social ing their children is monstrous. Evetj* 
interests in the child and make him adapted imrbeiy school, therefore, ought to have a 
to the social , world. Besides in a nnrscry mothers’ club attached to it, where they could 
school, a child finds his true position and be educated in the principles of child- 
leams his duties and obligations to others, psychology by lectures, etc. Also ' children 
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who hare been used to the enviroumenfc of a 
nursery school, cannot but lafluence their 
homes too 

It has been trulj sud that he who helps 
the child, helps humanitj with an immediate- 


neas which help at no other time can equal 
Thoasands of our children are offering 
Matthew Arnold’s prayer, “2vor let me die, 
before I hare begun to lire ” Can wc affbrd 
to Ignore their prayers ? 


THE MOSLEMS’ EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 

B\ HEMEKDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


Renler*a Agency has wired the following 
from London (August 2, 1933) 

One of the greatest obatadca to an toler 
comoinaat agreement in India namelj the 
predominaocs of Hiadua ut higher admmisttaitee 
po>t8 IS the theme of a letter b; Vr A. n 
bhurosn lo the Vorniit^ Pott 

Ciung Svr WdUam Suntet i book lodun 
Aluasalmaoe in support of hu contention that 
llotlemi educational diubiluies date from the 
lesQfflption proceeding! ot 132S Hr Gbuanari 
asts that a definite proponioa of appointmeoU 
open to Indians ehodld be statutonly goaraotecd 
to Moslems. 

The lesamption pTO\.eedu>sts «ete resorted to 
m 1833 to order to lucrea^e the rereoue of Bengal 
A loKC number of rent free estates chietly held 
by Moslems rrho rrere unable definitelf to ptore 
the centuries old title irete resumed or confia 
cated by Ctorecoment and were acquired by 
Iliodus The rerenne iras thereby enriched from 
£933030 to £3003000'’ 

It would appear from the above that 
Mr GhuznaM would attribute tie educational 
‘disabilities’ of his co*religionist» in Bciigii, 
not to their disincliuatiou to take advantage 
of We tern education, but to the “Resnmption 
proceedings.” As a matter of fact this is one 
of those half truths which arc more deplorable 
and dangerous thnu untruths Mr Ghnzaan s 
object IS to put forward a plea for the Moslem 
demand to guarantee to Moslims a definite 
proportion of appointments in India open to 
Indians And with a view to get an inch 
from the British he has been trying to show 
cause for an ell 

But were the British Governmeut wron<^ 
lu introducing "Resumption proceedings ’ ' 
Let me quote Sir Wilham Wilson Hunter in 
explaining them 
3S-7 


When we took orer charge of Bengal, the 
ablest Berenue OtHcer of the tune (tlr James 
Grant) estimatei that one fonrth of the whole 
Proriace bad been transferred from the State. 
In 17 2 Warren Hastings discerned the gigantic 
fraud but the feeling against resuming such 
tenures was then too strong to allow of any 
tettre steps beiug taken In i«II3 bord Cornwallia 
again asserted m the strongest and broadest 
manner the inalienable right of Gorerofflent to all 
rest free grants Mh\ch had not obtained ths 
sanction of the Eulinc Power But even the 
powerful Goreniment ot that day did not venture 
lo carry out the principle. The subject rested for 
aooihec quarter ot a century until 1819 when 
the Government again asserted its rights but 
again shrank from enforcing them It was not 
nntil 1823 ihnt the Legislature and the Executive 
combined to make one great efibrt. ‘Special 
Courts were created and during the next eighteea 
years the whole Province was overrun with 
luformers. fdse wittiteses and stem pale-faced 
Resumption Officers 

The result was that "at aa outlay of 
XS0Q,00O upon Resumption proceedings, an 
additional revcouc of £3,000,000 a year was 
permsneotly gamed by the Stale ” 

Sir Mhlltam has admitted that the 
"Mohammodao foundations suflert.d most,” 
but he has added that ' there can be little 
doubt that our Resumptions fe 1 short of 
what had been stolen from u", ’ for during 
seventy five years the Government had 
"submitted under protest to a gigaotic system 
of fraud ” 

If the Muslims suffered most, it was 
because they Iiad been cnmmally careless 
about title deeds and had also enjoyed broad 
acres withoiil aoy nght or title No one can 
expect that such a state of affairs should be 
left undisturbed for ever so that the Muslims 
may enjoy what they have no right to enjoy 
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If, tiicrefore, it is a fact that ‘'from these 
Resumptions the decay of tho AlohamoicdUn 
system of education dates,” the Muslims have 
onlj themselves to mako responsible for it 
’llr Ghuznavi is reported to have asserted 
that the revenue was enriched from £800,000 
to £ 3,000,000 But, asv\e have shown, the 
outlay upon Resumption proceedings was 
t bOOjOOO and the additional rev enue secured 
£ 3,000,000 a year The lands resumed were, 
says Mr Ghuznavi, acijuired by Hindus But 
where were the Muslims who for a very long 
time, and for sev entj h\ e years under British 
rule, had enjO} ed this income of £ 3,000,000 
a ) car without right or title to it ’ \Vh) 
could not they acquire the estates ^ To 
explain this we quote Hunter, who says 

The truth u that under ihe Motummedana, 
GoTernmeut iras an cugmo for conchiiii; the few 
I ot for protocting the mnaj It aeter seeme lo 
hare toucoed the hearts or moved the couecieuce 
of the rulers that a vast populatioa of husband 
men uas Coding baro'bacl.cd cu the heat of 
suiumcr and in the mn of autumn in order that 
a for families lu each f>i,tnet lu gbt lead lires 
of luuiiouB case 

Tho corruption that characterized the 
Alua^almau aristocracy of Lower Bcugal has 
been thus described by the same author 

‘They can no longer sact the siroogbotd of s 
nc ghbounng Hindu nobleman send out a score 
of troopers (o pdla^e the peusantr; lev; lolb 
upon tiavclling incrchanu putobase cxenpiion 
through a fncud a( Onuit from their land tax 
raiSQ a rLTCiiue by local ceiiSea on marnages 
births harrcst-honics nod erery other iiieidcftt of 
rural life collect excise on their oan bthalf 
with further Qualjiienljons for wioLing at ibe sale 
of forbidden luiuors during the aacrra months of 
natuzau 

The fat maggots and creeping parasites 
that breed in the viarm comfort of a curnipt 
system of adimnistrattou ate up the noble 
instincts of tho Muslims to the core, and 
made them not only extravagant but also 
neglectful of intellectual atLainments and of 
education 

rin. resumption proceedings again aicrc 
not the od1\ nor the chief cause of the 
tdiit itional Mi'-abiUties’ of the Muslims of 
BcugiJ fair John StracJiei in his India 
his made the following pertinent remarks on 
tho subject 

‘The success of the ruaisures for the promobon 
ot hii-hcr tJnculiou has liHin more marknl among 
(bo Hindus than a uoiix the Mohammedau^. la 
manv psiis of India Alohxmmedan't especully 


those of the upper classes hare always been 
dumcUucd to accept the education offtrod in our 
schools and colleges and frequeut complaint has 
been made that they are coiacquenily unable to 
compeU. upon equal terms with Hindus for 
employment under Gorernment. Icelings of 
tetigious inloleranco sometimes tend to male the 
Hohammadaus refuse to admit the necessity ot 
western knowledge but there are other rea-'ons 
whieh affect them 

These “other reasons ’ were thus dcacribcd 
by the lodiin Education Commission 

Apart from the social and butoncal cooditnns 
of tho 'Mohammedan communitv in India there 
are cauoea of a strictly educational character which 
heavily weight m the race of life. The teaching of 
the mosquo must precede the lessons of the schooL 
The one inject of a young Hindu is to obtain an 
oilucaimn which will fit him for an oii lal or 
professional career lint before the young 
Mohammedan is allowed to turn his tbougliis to 
secular in»tructions he mUst commonly pass some 
years ui goioj, through a course of sacred learn 
lug The ifohammedau boy therefore enters school 
later than the Hindu In the secood place be 
icry often leaves scboot at an eariicr ag:e la 
the third place irrc.pecti«elj of his worldly oicaas 
the MobammedtQ poraat ofua chooses for his son 
while at school an education which will secure for 
bi 0 no honoured place among the learned of hie 
own commumty rather than one which will 
ctxumand success lo tho noJeiis nrofcssnaa ot in 
oflicuil life The yt,ars which the young Hindu 
gives to Eagh‘h and mithsroatira m a public 
bchool the young Mohammeian dcrotOk lu a 
Aladrasa to krabic and the law and theology of 
Islam W hen such an education is completed 
It u to the location oft man of learning rather 
than (o the more profftablo professions that the 
thoighu of a promising Mohammedan louth 
naturally turn 

Tint coQsuiiiinatc erudite, the late 
Saytd. Mabmood, son of the Into Sir Sayed 
llioicd IClnti, expressed the same uptaiou lu 
bis Ihbtonj of En^libh Education m In ha 
and be was certainly more conipctcut to 
express an opinion on the subject than Mr 
k H Gliuriinvi After refi-rring to tUa 
eagerness of the Hindus to ivaii tiicm&clvcs 
of English education m the first quaiter of tho 
uiHctcciiUi cuutury Stod Alahuiood remarked 
“Ear dilfLrcut were the feelings of the ^rihom- 
lucdaiiv, waosc attitudo towards LngUsli 
education wia anvtlung but friendly” ihev 
attnbuted the encouragement of English by 
the Governroeut to tin. litter’s desire to 
induce Indians ^lo become Cliriatians” 
Saul Mr Mabmood 

such fcdings of aversion towards 1 ukIi h 
cdaeatioi cKcrtaincvi by the Moh-tmniodst s an I 
evinced so early as lb.lo stand lu strong coutrast 
to th« aitiliiJc of (he Hindu conimuniti who 
had Zvdouslj ptoicd their desire to acijurea 
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Voo^lcdge o£ the Enatish lanRuage litcT&tuie uid 
sciences by founding the Anglo-Indian Colley* 
■io fat bach as 1S16, and by the Memorial ethich 
had been presents on their behalf by Raja 
Kamosohua Boy to Lord Ainherat, then GoTtrnor 
General of India. This difference betireon the 
seauiaeata of the two eommanities towards English 
education is the real key to the reasons ol the 
Ts^t disparity of progress m English edv cation 
which the two nationalities bare respectively made. 
The effects of this disparity hare been most baneful 
to the interests of Bntish India in general and to 
the ilohacnmedan comnninity in particular 

Such have been the reasons of the bnek- 
trardne«s of the Alushms m education over 
Indn^ and not onlj in Bengal where the 
Resumption proceedings were resorted to 
with a view to end “a gigantic system of 
fraud’ whicli Muslim rule in ludia had 
connived at, if not created 

knd now Mr Ghutnavi and the other 
Muslims are demanding that a dodnite pro- 
portion of appointments open to Indians 
should be statutorily guaranteed to hfuAims 
From personal espcnence Mr Ghuznavt ought 
to know how the Muslims of Bengal are still 
behindhand id taking advantage of the edu* 


■ The Hindu College, 


cation onr schools, colleges and Universities 
offer Neither the Calcutta nor the Dacca 
Univeraity can boast of endowments made 
bj Muslims And while the Government of 
Bengal spends oier fifteen lakhs of rupees 
every year specially for Muslim education, in 
addition to other means adopted by it for the 
promotion of Muharaioadan education, the 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta is the one 
institution maintained by the Government to 
promote or preserve Hindu culture — a 
differential treatment which cannot but be 
resented by the Hindus 

\\ hat the Muslims demand actually means 
that the Hindus should be penalized and the 
standard of efficiency lu the public services 
lowered by insisting on the minimum quali- 
fication for MuoUms, because the Muslims 
ha\c been extravagant, bad enjoyed vast 
estates rent free without right or title, had 
taken up a hostile attitude towards English 
education and the Eoglisb, and because now 
when a new India is dawning, they would 
stand against tbe dawn— challenging the new 
day — a figure emblematic of a night that is 
past 


THE CriETTIARS OF INDO-CHINA— AN ECONOMIC 
APPRAISAL 

Bi LAMvA SUNDABAM,sia PhD (Load) 


T oe expulsion of the Chettiars from 
Indo China has now become a settled 
fact At ^ea»l five Chettiars have 
been forcibly sent out from Saigon 
and elsewhere m Cochin China and clear 
eleven months have run along witbootany 
appreciable change lu the position of our 
Chetti nationals in that French colony Re 
arc told that diplomatic negotiations are 
being pursued between Delhi, London and 
Pan® Re are al'O aware of the fact that 
a ‘plenipotentiary ’ of the Chettiars has been 
doing a tremendous amount of work on 
their behilf at Pans itself It ha« so 
happened that 1 hate my “elf spent four 
weeks in Indo China veiy recently and here 


1 am trying to approach this Chettiar question 
ID its true economic and non political or 
sentimental imp^icationa 

The CiiEmir imestmevts 
bollowing the French occupati n of Indo 
China about seventy years ago two Chetturs 
from Karoikudi proceeded thither with a 
modc<t capital of about 40,000 aolhrs or 
Rs 60,000 and commenced money lending 
bu<‘iDe«3 among the indigenous inhabitants 
genencally known as tbe Annamites Seventy 
years ago Indo Cbiua waa unknown k 
country which was extremely backward in 
the economic «phere, a countiy which was first 
obtained as direct se ^uel to the closure of 
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Boxor Rebellion in China, aa well aa acquired 
m part from the kingdom of Siam about 
twenty eight years ago, just at the time when 
the Bengal Partition became a settled fact, 
has now come under the aegis of the 
French Metropolitan GovernmenL Ex Chinese 
Tonkin m the north east and Ex Siamese 
Cambodia in the north west are now linked 
together with French Cochin China and the 
Bcmi independent empire of Annam and the 
quasi-vassal principality of Laos. 

This federation or confederation of 
originally disconnected and certainly un 
conaectablc units, steeped m a state of semi 
feudal and partially pnoiitii e economic 
organization has now demanded, as a direct 
result of the French occupation and control, 
a tremendous amount of assistance from 
Pans towards building up an economic 
s} stem, which is to bo at once bcnehcial to 
the inhabitants and progressive lu its impli 
cations But France, may be as a result of 
the Franco German war of last century, 
ma> bo as a sequel to delicate interoatioual 
dcvclopoieuts at the begiuning of the present 
ccntuiy, was unable to bring forth capital 
towards tlio exploitation of the natural 
TCBOurccs of Indo China That is to saj, 
I ranee avas unequal to the task so suddenly 
thrust upon her as a direct result of develop 
incuts in south cast Asia 

So much so that the Jewish commuoily 
of India” were welcomed b) the people and 
the administration of Indo China when tbej 
first pioceeded to that country towards 
establishing banking and monej lending 
Thff Chciiisrs ei JxuJr* CluJia wrjc 
never the spoilt children of the administra- 
tion riioy were ncvci given anj special 
privileges The} were never pampered hj 
the French colonial administration In my 
opinion the utmost that was done to foster 
and retain the Chetti investments in Indo 
Ciuna was m the shape of passive acquiescence 
of the administration in (he ChcttiarV 
monetary tiansactions Oor nationals in Indo- 
China were able to benefit remarkably from 
these still to be exploited regions Vnd as a 
direct consequence of this the Cbctti invest 
raents grew up leaps and bounds. Not two 
Chcltiars but a hundred and twenty ChcUi 
firms are now to be found scattered all over 


Cochiu China and partly in Cambodi.j. 
Annam seems to be immune to this Chettx 
pcoclratioD As for Tonkin, we have got 
today }UAt ouc single Chctti firm at Hanoi 
It is ver) difiiciilt to arrive at a scientific 
appreciation of the actual amount of Cbctt^ 
investments in Indo Chino. But I was able 
by means of a scries of calculations basc^ 
on the information given to me bj Chcttu% 
and non Chettics in Indo China, to estimate 
that the total amount of Chctti investments 
todaj winch are located in that country 
ranges somewhere about eight crores of 
rupees 

Their Ramificvtions 

It 18 very seldom realized in India that 
the Chettics in Indo China, as in Malaga, 
Siam and Burma, are not usually principals 
That 18 to saj, a vast number of the Chctti 
firms 111 all these countries is operated from 
Cbcttinad m South ludia through the medium 
of agencies or mandatories who are given 
full powers to deal with the investments 
concerned So much so, the imprcsstOD is 
clear Uiat the Chetti investments in soiitli 
east Asia todaj resemble a tjpe of financial 
absentee landlordism It is not unusual for 
the inandatones to fatten on the ignorance 
and want of direct touch with them by the 
principals in South India tgain, it is a 
very common factor that inexperienced and 
sometimes juvenile Chctti agents in these 
countries fullj jeopirdizo not only the 
interests of the principals of South India 
but also invito suspicion, obloquy and at 
ijcmrs hrjxg' ao thf-ir heads hj- 

the indigenous inhabitants and adiuinistrations 
So much for an a..coiint of the ctaturo and 
character of the edifice of Chetti investments 
III Iiido-Cluna 

There arc one or two special characteris- 
tics of Chctti finance in Indo Chin i which 
must bo understood bj the Home countrj 
The Chetti usually prefers to give sliorl term 
credits He would prefer pro notes to 
mortgagoo Perhaps the predominating con- 
sideration for (he phenomenal development 
of this tj pc of banking bj the Ciicttics is to 
bo found in the fact that these two points 
devolve upon the po<i«ibiIity of a quick and 
exhorbitant profit. That is to say, tho vast 
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mijorxty o£ Chctti loans in Indo-Cluna tod3> 
ore •what economic scientists call "distress 
loans ” It cannot be denied that in nvnnerons 
casc» the transactions between the Anoamite 
debtor and bis Chetti creditor in Indo-China 
are unconscionable In other ivords, the 
debtor 13 not in a position to bargain for an 
equitable loan As such the Chetti accounts 
do not contain a clear and legal statement of 
the true position of his credits. Falsification 
of accounts has now become the usual practice 
of the Cbetties in order to fiout the known 
and unknown provisions of the French 
Administrative and Civil Law I am taking 
full responsibility for this statement after 
careful examination of all the relevant data 
on this point 

French Economic Pouci 
After the close of the World IVar of 
1914 18, a situation of unprecedented dtmeo 
sioos has arisen to lndo*Cbiaa The colonial 
as well as the Metropoktan French admioistca 
tions were infected with economic jaundice 
Tbej could not possibly allow the CbetU to 
expkit the country entixelj to hia own benefit 
The foreign national must not be allowed to 
usurp, according to the French logic of the 
post war era, a pcedonunating position in the 
agncultura], industnil and commercial 
“pheres of actuity in the colony Further, 
the new economic imperialism of the great 
Powers after the \l orld War insisted upou the 
necessity for tfarowiog an all penadng 
economic ring fence round their colonial 
possessions So much so that the Metro 
pohtian French administration thought it 
neces ary to improvise counterveiling checks 
upon the Chetti activities in lodo China. 

\s such, numerous French banks, agri 
cultural societies and others sprang up m the 
colony with great rapidity The Banque de 
I Indochiiic, Societes des Credit Boiietcres, 
Mttgasius qeneraux and numerous other credit 
oigauizitiODs were built up with great 
rapidity The Banque de I Indochme, ib so 
to speak, a stite bank incorporated in Pans 
and has the monopoly of note issue in ludo- 
China Almost invariably every type of 
credit socjetj is a filiature of this Indo-China 
Bank Not infrequently, on the directorates 
of thcac societies and banks members of the 


French Civil Service in Indo China are to be 
found In every manner it la becoming more 
and more evident that unlike the clasoical 
practice of banking, credit oiganization, 
commercial development and foreign trade 
in Indo-China are now subject to very tight 
administrative contiol Freedom which is 
the life blood of all limited companies in 
India IS wanting today in this colony of 
the Ireoch Republic The admmietration 
feels the necessity, as it does feel the pinch 
of Chelty exploitation, for taking into its own 
hands tn the most unobtrusive, legal and, 
above all, clever manner all the avenues 
for pnvate enterpnse and profit. As late as 
1931 a colonial law passed by the Metro 
politao Oovernment fully endorsed this policy 
of the local colonial administration 10 
lodo-Chioa 

From the aboio statement of facts it will 
become obvious that in their anxiety to 
prevent foreigners from making unreasonable 
profits, of which Chetti investments m lodo- 
Cbtna are an example, the administration wants 
deliberately to pursue a pokey of economic 
spoon feeding to this congeries of credit 
iBSlitutions ID Indo China But at the same 
time it must be remembered that even 
today, with all this calculated economic and 
admmistralivo assistance given by the French 
Goveroment, the abo've banks and credit 
lObtitutiODs are not in a position fully to 
replace the Chetti’s nlc in the economic life 
of Indo China 

There is uo doubt that the Chettves arc 
imprudent in their behaviour, economic and 
personal ks I have already remarked, 
there is no ethics lo their transactions 
Legally «peakiDg, they falsify their accounts 
Aud from the point of personal contact they 
behave in such a crude and barbarous maouer 
that not all their money is able to bring them 
cOQStderation if not respect from the local 
inhabitants of the colony There is no doubt 
that they have now come to be treated ivith 
contempt. All these things are known to 
the French administration, local as well as 
Parisian 

The economic depression in the world has 
hit Indo China equally hard. Predomi 
naotly an agricultural country, the collapse 
of the world prices meant efTectual economic 
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the operations of this, as I have oaid, 
cucioui office iQ Saigon The firot 
Director of this Lang Term Credit Office 
was AL de Fejssal, a civil servant 
of the colonial adramistratiou But I was 
profoundly shocked to learn that this 
gentleman and hia co adjutora have been so 
deliberately dormant m their activities that 
not oiil> five million francs representing a 
clear half of the original capital of the Eong 
Term Credit Office has e\aporated but that 
the institution itself refused to work till a? 
late as June this year It was M dc 
Feyssal who was at the bottom of all the 
Chetti troubles m Indo-China The local 
adaiiDutration realizing the utter unsuitability 
<ii thw gtiitleiai.li to caattal the finaacee at 
the Long Terra Credit Office La\o superseded 
bun and appointed one M Yallette who is 
the present Director of the mstitation 

Thu, Long Term Credit Office has two or 
tlirca loiportaut objects in view It ostensibly 
wants to take over the debts of the Annamito 
agriculturists, aud manage them ks can 
be easily seen, with about five mdUoo francs 
at Its disposal, the operations of the Long 
Term Credit Office cannot be compared 
cycn to 1 tiny nppic lu the ocean of financial 
ro adjustment which is facing the colonul 
administration in lado>Chiui today Towards 
managing the present situation, this office 
wants to distribute, again ostensibly, ciiually 
the sacrifice which is to be shouldered by 
MTioiis types of creditois ks a final step 
in this procedure it wants to give a quittauce 
to the debtor iiid come to grips with each 
individual creditor who can be brought on 
its nuv il 

If the incidence of the sacrifice demanded 
from the various tipes of creditors in Indo 
China 13 just or is at least proportionate, 
there would not have been any quam.1 at all, 
from our point of view, with the Irencli 
Goverumeut. ks v.c have seen above, tho 
ChetU Is V cry seldom a first rate creditor, 
suupl) because he cannot nsc to the pri' 
Mlcgcd position winch the Trench banks aud 
other credit institutions arc non in a position 
to usurp themsclvc* Me arc told that the 
idwun tration is cndcavounug to distrdiute 
the sacrifice demanded from the creditois 
on the basis of a rational apportionmeat, but 


the most ignominous part of this regime of 
the Long Term Credit Office is indicated by 
the following =et of facts 

Nobody cares to know, — and my en(^uine» 
from the Gov ernor General right down to 
the Director of the Long Term Office have 
been futile in this regard, whether, aud if 
so how far the French banka and other 
credit institutions as distinguished from 
Cbetti creditors in ludo China were subject 
to any sacrifice at all Simply we are asked 
to believe in the morality of the 1 rcnch 
adoimistratiOQ when it says that such 
sacrifices were also demanded from the other 
banks and other credit institutions Perhtps 
au undue insistcuce on my part, when I faced 
tbcsc functionaries with uncomfortable aud 
specific questions produced an admission of 
doubtful character that these banks and 
credit institutions would be asked to waive 
ibe proceeds of interest which might have 
accrued during the past tno years To that 
csleut a certain amount of «acrifico has 
been demanded, as was argued with uo 
ID ludo China from ttie above mentioned 
institutions 

Now lr>t us take the Cbctti The ‘oiler’ 
made by the Long Term Credit Office —and 
an offer of the 1 reach admuu tration cannot 
bv anv thing less than au ultimatum— that 
if at all a Chetti possCssCs a first rank credit, 
he must subject htmsclf to an abatement of 
22 pel cent of the principal and inteiost, 
accept nine tenths of the residue down and wait 
for fifteen years to realize the rciuaindci m the 
hope that the price of paddv iii Indo China 
would impiove In the ca e of transactions 
belonging to the second to the sivth or 
seventh rank , the Chetti was asked to 
saenfied 3a per cent of the principal and 
intcie t put together, accept oue tenth of the 
reuiaioder and sign i blank chit to the 
Government for hitieii ycais towards the 
doubtful realization of the residue I have 
constructed numerous tables witli \ irving 
tyjes of interest, timple, compound and 
othirwise, to arrive at a statistical aj prcci i- 
lion of tiio oiler ’ of the Long fer it Ollicc 1 1 
the Chettics In the case of t rst rank cre hts, 
the ChetU would perhaps get ibont oO ci 01 
percent of his capital and interest nliich, 
on au ultimate auali sis, yiclls something like 
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Enf^iiir) Coroimttec id 11)31 that the capital 
of the bauk should be provided by the State, 
tliat 13, the bank should bo a State bank 
And at tlio end of this long history of 
the Reserve Bank scheme, vve ate once again 
confronted with the dictum that the Bank 
should bo a shareholders’ bank, ami 
presumably it is on the basis of this dictum 
that the bill has been drafted 

"What IS the reason for this ofhcial tcuacity 
for a shareholders’ bank ? Is there some 
Divine or Natural law that the Central bank, 
in order to bo a stable and efhcient institu- 
tion, must be a shareholders’ bank ^ And 
agaiu, 13 there something intrinsically wrong 
and essentially vicious in the principle of 
State control that the Government would 
rather not have the hank than permit the 
setting up of a State bank ’ Reading through 
the whole mass of Uterature on the subject, 
one 13 struck by the fact that while the 
ofBcial view has been ba«ed far too much 
upon an unanalysed dogma as laid dowu by 
the International rioancial Conference of 
1920, the non ofhcial standpoint in its tarn has 
blindly adhered to the hypotiiesis that State 
control 18 always good us such The result u 
that while the case for a shareholders’ bank 
has been reinforced by various plausible 
at^nmeuta draivn from the reports of expert 
committees, the case for a State bank has 
never been analysed in a scieutillc manner Wo 
attemi t to present below, plainly, fairly, and 
direct!) , the case for and against a State bank, 
and our anali sis would tend to show that so 
far as India is coiicerucd, there would be a 
lat^, definite, balance of advantage on the 
side of a State bank 

II ReI VTtONS BiTULI V Till bTVTt, 

AND TUI ClNTUVL BvNK 
It 13 recognized on all hands that the mo»t 
important thing about the currenej and credit 
sytem of a country is that the purchasing 
power of money must be kept fairl) stable 
under all circumstances Tor fluctu itions in 
the \ aluc of money, specially when they aro 
wide and freipicnt, introduce insccunt) into 
every coutiact, wipe out tlio capital values 
accumulated lu the past, croalo a gcncrit 
feeling of unocrtaiut), and produce Lcnooniic 
and social disorder Both rising as well os 


falling prices arbitrarily aaJ aitoji itically 
lead to the conhsc ition of the wcilth of si u * 
classes aud aiigunataticu of the wealth of 
others, quite irrcsp ctivc of the merits iiid 
dements of the classes alleuted Tnw makes 
for utter confusion m the economic relations 
and functions of the society, chokes the 
chanucU of production, consumptiou, distribu- 
tion, and income, spending, saving, investment, 
and ultimately ends by derailing and putting 
out of action the entire economic machine 
Now, it 13 the principal business of the 
Central Bank to ensure the maiatcnance of 
the stability of the value of money And in 
order that it may be enabled to discharge this 
all important function, it is general!) ci^uipp- 
ed with special powers and charged with 
special rcspoubibilities, vn , monopoly of note 
issue, control over member banka through the 
Bank Rate, custody of the gold reserves, all 
governmeot banking business, and powers of 
external lending and borrowing 

Now, It IS clear that the stabilit) of the 
currency standard established b) law is a 
matter of fundamental importance to the 
public and of chief coacern to tho State. 
Moreover, whether rc 4 Uired by law or not, 
the Government is bound to interfere! to pro 
vent the failure of the bank, beciuse such a- 
failure would spell a widespread aud intolcn 
bic casts, injure the credit of the Governiuent, 
and paralyse the entire ftnancul machtuc.ry of 
the country The bank is a large public 
(ru»t and tho Goierom^nk must sec to it that 
it Is kept IH a thoroughly' sound and eihcieot 
ooiiditioo The State, therefore, cauuot div<-3t 
itself of all responsibility regarding the 
Central Bank any more than it van r<,miui 
indifferent to the runuing of a grut jmhliv 
utility concern like, say, a rulway system it 
13 tor thu reason that wo iind varying degrees 
of supervision or control ctcrciscd b/ the 
State over the administralion of a Central 
Bank Tho only two cvamplcs of nearly 
completely independent C^atri! Bauks are 
the Bank of England and the new R^ichshank 
of Oennany (l'J24) Bjt there arc special 
r^soua for their exceptional position The 
English Bank Act of 1844 was passed at a 
time wUcu the doctime of ludividualism was 
the guuliiig theory lu politics and economics 
Moreover, the bauk has always rccoguizcd» 
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ils gpecia\ responsibilities to the nation and 
biiilt np 1 tradition of %oluntary public ser- 
vice The result is that close and constant 
CO operation between the bank and the State 
has become the normal practice even without 
anv legal provisions to that effect The 
Derman Reichsbmk was part and parcel of a 
scheme of reparation payment and was 
devised by foreign experts, to whom the finan 
cial policy of the State was suspect Hence 
the in«istcnce on complete freedom from State 
control But even m the case of these two 
independent bank®, it must be remembered 
that in times of extreme cnai®, the bank must 
to a large extent find itself under the influence 
of the State Otherwise the independence is 
una«sailable At the other end of the «cale,we 
have the Bank of U S S R , which is directly 
subordinate to the People’s rommi8«anat of 
Einanccs for purposes of poUcy and tupervi- 
nioQ , and the Bank of Finland, which carries 
cn business under the direction of the Diet 
la betwcOD thG«e extremes we have a targe 
number of intsTmcdiate cases, where ibe State, 
either through part*owaer<hip of share capital 
or ofEcial representation on the Board or 
through powers of veto, cserci<es vaiyiog 
degrees of control and supervision At tbo 
present moment there arc 33 Ctntral Banks, 
17 of them shareholders’ bank®, 8 mixed, 
and 7 purely State bank® Of the 14 pre 
wir banks, 12 are sbarebolders’ backs, and 
of the IS post war Banks, o arc shareholders' 
banks, S mixed, and 5 State bank® 

There are thug both kinds of bank®. State 
as well as shareholders’ Nevertheless, stupe 
(bo last war there has set m a rising tide of 
expert and bnanenaV crpinioa against tbe State 
bank, and this has been due, among other 
things, to the following factors 

(t) The Bank of England has funclioucd 
eificicntly since lS-14 and la the only European 
bank that could keep the currency standard 
in a tolerably sound condition 

(li) The example of the American Federal 
Reserve System, which is largely independent 
of Governmental co trol 

(in') The breakdown of currency mccba- 
nuni m ino‘t European countric®, where, as id 
Germany and I ranee, for example, the 
Govcrnmint controlled the ciivrtncv policv of 
th.. bank ^ 


(ii) Distruat of tbe European State in the 
po«t war period due to political instability 
and economic and social disorder 

(i) The fa^’t that the currency reforms in 
some countries had to be earned through 
under the supervision of the League of Nations 
or with the help of foreign banks, e m the 
case of Austria, naturallv led to the national 
aspect of the question being neglected 

(tr) The dominant influence exercised by 
USA and England in the post-war mone- 
tary reconstruction of the world 

It would be ( lear that the present tide of 
academic and financial opinion against the 
State bank is the product of special circum- 
stances It 13 not tbo outcome of any univer- 
sal agreement in theory or practice, nor was 
it based upon any thoroughgoing process of 
«cieotific analysis Let us, therefore, proceed 
to an examination of the principal grounds on 
which this opposition to tbe State bank la 
ba<ed, and also enquire if there are not equal, 
and sometimes even weightier, argument®, on 
the other side 

III Augdments For AND AoAI^'5T A Stvh. 
Bavk 

A Danger op Political Intebferencb 
It IB said that under a State bank, conti 
nuity of policy under changing governments 
cannot be en«ured, nor freedom from political 
bias ID its administration guaranteed It is 
indeed conceded that m a time of extreme 
emergency the State must take the control of 
(be currency system into its own hands, and 
in case of need, may suspend the «pecic pay- 
ment and expand tbe note i®®ue But it may 
happen, so the argument run®, that the vari- 
ous changing governments may, even in nor- 
mal times, manipulate tbe currency mechanism 
to euit their political needs or to cover 
their financial incompetence And thus 
departures from sound principles of currency, 
peiiDigBiblc only under grave emergencies, 
may become a normal feature of currency 
management On the other hand, it is urged 
(hat if the bank is independent, such 
violation would not be easily permitted and 
when emergency occurs the matter would 
appear as a great public question outside the 
raege of partv politics 
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coJitrnl In this conurctioii tljo JiHto/y of 
Imhin rnlwn)H i<i liiylily tiulnicUvo Ihc 
Acworilj Commillco dtfimtil) held tint 
compiti) mnii iRcmeiit ln<I been im ccniiomio 
ftilim, ind tlic} rocontiiiciidcd that 'll] the 
gre it raihi i>» niionlil bo taken oi er for ilirict 
mniingcincnt b> Uio SLito Sinco tho great 
lwa«it Itidnti lladwiy catno under State immgc- 
raent m I‘t 2 1 , tlio riilivaj «j«lcn Ins been 
thoroughly eommorcnh/cd, nn<l ha« been riiti 
largely as a purely economic propo^it on 
And ilLhough the Lxeciitivo and the legis- 
lature have occabiomillj exercised powers in 
bro id matters of public policy, the essential 
details of commercial organi/atioii and ad- 
ministration ha%Q been left entirely in tho 
hands of railway experts, ovlio sit on the 
Itailwaj Board And this is as it should be 
It tt exactly tho principle that is now being 
widely accepted as tlio right principle of 
orgamration for a great commercial under- 
taking of national importance While it 
enforces conformity luth the dictates of 
public policy, It also ensures ob«crvaiicc of 
the principles of commercial management 
(li) Conjltct of auns and cicaiatje of 
iiifcresls hcliiccn (he Euroiicau and Indian 
husincs", rommmiUei There is a Inrkiiig 
suspicion in tho public mind that a share 
holders’ bank would come under the pre 
dominant control of Curopean business men. 


and tint t!io Induns uoiild uotgitafair 
and stjinro deal it tlio h uids of the hank 
This notion is deep rooted and lias bocn 
inspired parti) b) politic d sentiment and 
partly by tho bitter ixpiricncc of tho difHcnK 
ties met with by many JmJjan business men 
m securing cicdit facilities from non Indian 
banks 

V Covet t-^lON 

Ot r eonclubioii^ therefore^ is that a St ito 
bank ns well as a shareholders’ bank Ins 
each Its peculiar inents and dements none 
of (hem IS intrinsically perfect or e*scfitnlly 
VICIOUS In botli there must be a harmonious 
blending of State control with adequate safe- 
guards against undue State interference or 
political in/luencc or predominance of seciioi - 
al interests And either of them may bo 
made (0 coufoiro to the eoundest principles 
of Centra) Banking by various legal reetiic- 
tions as well as by the gradual ciolution of 
conicntiona) safe guards The actual external 
form, whether it u to be a State cr a share- 
holders' bank, must ultimatGly bo decided 
m confoimity with the special conditions and 
(be state of public opinion m each different 
country And eo far as India la concerned, 
It 18 almost ecrtain that there would be a 
clear and prspondtrating balance of 
advantage cii the ^idc of a State bank 
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PUBLIC SPIlUT IDES.L xsn PavCfiCVL 
Bj A-nnie S mnt. TitMopkieoi pjbhthinj Ewt 
Idyar, llodm 

This It a lecture by Dr Aioie B tut delivered 
lu 1903. It it QOT publish“i aiabjoUei Us chief 
topic IS r^pect for Uif aad order The author 
illuitra*ei h“r tb»iaJ by refereace W too uie of 
Bradiaugh 


EkStPRV '\IAQIC AND WE-sFeRV SPfRlTOA 
LT&>I Bj S. & Oecit TAeceopAwaf PMuhinj 
TIouse Adyar ifodriM 


'This alto It a loctaro bj 11 S. Olcolt delivered 
at far bi'-k as 1875 It u now pubUsbed as a 
pampMet. Tae sabjeCt-mAtler of th» lecture w aptly 
describ i by its title. It contains eeveral accouats 
ot very mtereaiing and illaslralivc ciscs of migic 
and spiritaalitra. After a conpintoo of the two 
the au tor m Un»a in fi»our of Ettlern msgic to 
prefcrtQce to Weatero spiritualism 


THE MEINING A\D THE DsE OF PVl\ 
Bi Asms Ssinni fiMtopiieii’ PaiinAmj ff/use 
Ad jar Madras 

la this lecture Dr Bisant deals with the pcobleiB 
of pain. It It a perennial question in philosophy 
and students of philosophy will flal its treatm at 
by Dr B sant a very ui-'fal and interesting introio. 
tioa to the subiecU 


THE DsE OF EVIL Bj Annie B^anl 
Tlieosophical Pubtiskiiij House, Aljar Madras 

This is another illuminative lecture by Dr Bssant 
on a subject which u of great imjNttance to the 
philosopher as well as the man la the street The 
autUoFs cosclnsioa that Brahmin is bliss* and the 
goal of human life is the attainmeat of this 
knowledge, and that evil is useful in leading 
mm to that goal, — is a compLim at to the teachings 
of the \edanta. 


U C BaATTRCSABJEE 


\ ruLsis OS ruL ifgvi right- op 

WOMC'I tSDER DIFFLUENT COS4MUN SL. 
LAWS IX \OOUE IN INDIA Bj Ratmnlal V 
Mehta li 6c, LL B, Pleader, Baipipla Pneo 
Rs i pp Ot 


This small book is the prize essay of the Civil 
Msmsge IssocistioD of Bombay It tncs to de^ 
exhaustively with (be nghla of women to enter into 
cootracts to the restitution of conjugal rights, todivorce, 
to te^marriage. to maioteoance. and to her rights of 
succession and the various legislation m the Indian 
States and Bntub India aUbcting them It vriil prove 
Useful to social reformers who ore not lawyer showing 
the extent of social reform that they have got to 
carry out though some of the statements on law 
are not accurate. 


THE Rkl\ ITo Oh BENGAL Bj Sachin Sen, 
U A B L Puhhshe-i 6y df. C Sirinr amf Sons, 
Calcutta P ice Re 1 


Ooe may not agree with all the authors 
conclusions but it mu^t be admitted that this little 
book on a great subject is really thou ght provoking 
TAe autkae has trtai to disttogatsh geouiae Beede 
from the fancied gneraoces of the rai yats of Bengal, 
to which additional importance is now a-days attached 
on account of the political and the communal 
situation in the country 

J 5L Datta 


ELEMENTS OP CIVfCa By U \ Ball and 
& \ Baner/ce (Atna Bam and Sons, Lahore 

Pp 271 Price Rs 2) 

This book deals with the rights and dnties- 
of the people Lving in Great Britain and la 
Bnttsh India and describes th* macbiiiery of admtnis 
tration lo the two conotn^ It gives the students 
an idea not only as to the organuatioa of the- 
centrel governmeot bat acquaints them also with 
the outlines of locil government □ 'ho ‘wn states. The 
book IS wntteo in simp e and lucid EogUh. The 
ptmting and the get-up are quite satisfactory 
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contrnl Tn thin connection llio lu»tory of 
Tiulnn niUnja u instrnctuj T.ho 

Acworfli Comniittco dcfimlcly licid tint 
corn(} itiy mnii igemctit hvl liccti an cconoraie 
fiiinrt, anti tiny rrconinicndril that nil tbc 
gre it raih\ i>8 alionld bo tahen o\er for direct 
management by Uio State Sinco the great 
Ua«t Indian Rulway enme un'lcr St itc manage* 
nicnt HI 1'>J 1, iho rail'Tai «}fltCH Iim b<in 
thoroughly cotnmcrcialiycd, and has been rim 
largeU a? a purely economic propO"it oa 
And ilthongli the Lxccntivc and tho I^gis* 
Jatnre have occa<iioHilly exercised pouera in 
broad niattcra of public policy, the cescntial 
details of commercial organiralion md ad* 
ministration ln\o been left entirely in tho 
hands of rndway expertg, who sit oii tho 
Hallway Hoard And this is as it nhonld be 
It is exactly llio principle that is now being 
avidcly icocptcd as the right principle of 
orginization for a great commercial under* 
talcing of national importance While it 
enforces conformity with tho dictates of 
public policy, it also ensures obsenraiico of 
the principles of commercial management 
(ii) Co)i/}icl of aun$ nml cicaia/i' of 
j«/eres/« hcUunx the Puropcan and Jiuhan 
iHiiHcsa fowmimi/ies lliere is n lurking 
suspicion in tho public mind that a share 
holders’ bank would come under the pre 
dominant control of European business men, 


nnd that tho liidiins would not get i fair 
ind gfpnro deal it the hands of the b ink 
lliis notion IS deep rooted and Ins been 
inspired partly by political sentiment and 
partly by ihc bjHer CTprncocp of the diihcnJ* 
ties met with by many Indian business men 
in securing cirdit fnciiitica from non Indian 
banka 

V ClISCLLalON 

Oi.r eonclunon, therefore, is that a St ito 
bank ns well ns a sbnrcholdcrs' bank i as 
each Its peciilnr nicnts nnd dements none 
of them IS intrinsically perfect or csscntnlly 
Mcious In both there must be a harniotiioua 
blending of State control with aderjuate safe- 
guards against undue State interference or 
political iiillucncc or predominance of scctioi - 
al interests And either of them may be 
made to coiifoim to the soundcbt principles 
of Central Jlonkiug by various legal rcttxic- 
tiODs as well ns by the gradual evolution of 
conventional safe guards The sclual external 
form, whether it is to bo a State cr a share* 
holders’ bank, must ultimately be decided 
in confoimity with tba special conditions and 
the stale nf public opinion in each diSerent 
country And so far as India is concerned, 
It IS almost certain that there would bo a 
clear and prtpem derating bnlanco of 
adaantage cn the side of n State bank 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT IDEkL \.\n PakCTICkL 
Bj Anni6 B.4artt Tiieosophical P<tbU»hi tj Biuse 
Myar, Vodras 

Thsis a lecture by Dr \.aQie B laat delivered 
iQ 1903 It IB now pabiiahel ai a booklet Its chief 
topic IS respect for law and order The author 
illuitrates h*r th»Ri3 by refereace to the life of 
Biadiaugh 

EkSTFRV HiQIO AND WESTERV SPfRtTUA 
Pj OImU Theciophieal PMithtny 

Home Myar Madrat * 

This aUo IS a lecture by H S. Olcott detircrod 
as far back as 18 o It is now published as a 
pnaphlet Tne subject-matter of th“ lecture u aptly 
uMctib i by Its title. It contains several accounts 
of very mterestiug and illustralire cases of mi'>’ic 
and sp ritualism. After a comptrison of the tvo 
the au hor in lines in fivour of Eistero mi<^ic in 
preference to AVestern Bpintualism “ 

THE AIEVXIVG AND THE U»E OF PAI\ 
Bj Aim- Bjanl Tt^sophii-il PMtshmi H>Me 
Aajar Madras 

la this 1 eture Dr B sant deals with the problem 
of pain It IS a perennial question in philosophy 
and studeats of philosophy will find its treUm nt 
by Dr B sant a very uiefnl and interesting introduc 
tion to the subject. 

THE UoE OF FVIL Bj Annie B^ant 
T/ieosophieal Piilishny Bouse, Aljar Madras 

Thu is another illuminative lecture by Dr B<.saat 
on a subject which is of great importance to the 
philosopher as well as the man in the street The 
authors coaclusion that B ah man is bliss and the 
goal of human life is the atta ament of this 
knowledge, and that evil is useful in leadine 

U C BuaTTaCIIAEJEE 


V rUEsIb OV TUF 1 10 VI HinilT-. nt,' 

This small book is the pnzo essay of thn Oisil 
Marriage Association of Bombay Jt^tnea toden 
tiomcn to enler into 
wo^cls to tho restilulion of coojugal rights, lodivorcs 
1° maintenance and to her richla oi’ 

from the fueled grievances of the ru \ma i 

to which additional importance is now a rinr,^ f 
on account of the polilieal nnJ ^ attached 
situation in the country^ ^ ‘ communal 

J JL Datta 

FLLSIC'OS OF CIVICS Bj If x n.n > 

% S|'"“ sJ- 1'«C/ 

Bntieh India and dewr b!^ tS. lintain and m 
tratmn m the t«o Srtes " 

an idea not only n, to sludtnls 

pnnd„s „d .£ S Si 
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Cliatterica la, we believe, the first to poiot out. 
Ahura Mazda u the supceoie aiid ooly Lord of 
creation (GMhl 45 10-11) ZorDastnaQiant is thus 
Btnctlr moaotbeistic The mistaLe of charging it 
with unalism proceeds from lU enonnauem ot the 
two 1/an jm (spirits forces), t-i 
(good spint, to which we owe scfcoulrol ^i^and 
conscience G ;thi 43 G) and biqra Vanyu 

(evil spirit, Ahriman), akin to the hunai (Satlwa and 
Tamas) of Kapilo, 

The punty and nobility of the ethical conceptions 
of the 04ihS (see jlr Chatterjeaa TOluoie on Tkr 
Fthif-al Coitctpiion of the Gawa Cherag OiBce 
Xavsan 1932) places it amonr the but religious 
books of the world like the Dhammapada and the 
Gita. Rabindranath in bis Uibbert lecture on the 
Beligwn of Van has pointed out the hi^ rank it 
takes among the scnpturcs of the world The O ith i 
was hitherto caviare to the general for few could 
follow the /end script or understand the meaning of 
/end words withont tbcir bansknue equivalents. Bv 
making the G ith.i available in Devana^an script witb 
Sanskrit prose rendering and Fngliah translation the 
anthor has placed it within the rca h not only of 
scholm of the I vt and West, but also of the ta^ 
reader who wants to dip into it for the sake of its 
noble ethical ideas 

The text and the trauslations are clearly printed 
on good paper sad the book is sold at the remark 
ably cheap pnee of Re 1 per copy We bare no 
doubt It will hare a tar^e sale aud the joist authors 
will have the satufsetioa of knowing that ibcir 
eHorta to the cause of the /oioastnanum have tact 
with the success they deserve tfr Cbattcrjca is a 
pioneer in the field he has chosen, and scholars all 
over the world will appreciate the thoroog)tne»s with 
which he has performs his task 

Poi ITlCCa 

8HlVAJI-TflE FOUNDER OF MtRATHk 
SWkBkJTA 2?/ C I' i ixdija JH ba/nsftit P l/t 
Piona City Prxee & 3 Paget ^20 

blowly but surely the life of the great founder of 
the Uualha empire is beong evolved owing to the 
labours of many a scholar all over the country 
Rat the recent production by (he reputed Msratha 
scholar C V Vaidya, cannot be said to mark a 
distinct stage lU tw erolutioo In this respect 
Mahacastra has long failed to put forth any con 
structive eSbrt in LogUsh and make a distinct 
coatribution to the substantal research bv which that 
great hero a life is being authentically aad uo 
assailably built up Mere panegyric however 
rhetorically or p an>ibly set forth cao only appeal to 
popular sentiment^ but U cannot satisfy (be inesor 
able tests of hiatoncal criticism. There is as yet only 
one production in Lnglish acceptable to I'npartuu 
minds rtv , that of Sir Jadunath iaarkar to whom 
even at this lata data belong the credit of putting 
U^ether all the available facts of the life of that 
remarkable personality, facts scattered over a huge 
mass of matenaU both in Indian aod European 
languages As yet we hardly know anything 
definite of Shivaji s early career down to the Afzal 
Khan incident m 16o9 which first marked him out as 
a person to be reckoned wUh. All history has two 
distinct functions to perform first to ascerluo and 
bring together all available facts aud secondly to 
arrange and interpret them for popular readers. 

As regards the first of these fuuctious the credit 
of having sifted all the evidence and put dowa with 
40—9 


pstnstafcuig accuracy all the important and unimpor 
Unt detsuls of the life story of Phivaji even now 
belongs cxclusivdy to Sarkar, however much a icrtsin 
section of Maharasirians would like to ignore or 
carp at that book When Mr C V \ aidya imbli'ihed 
Ills dtuiaji, the founder of Maratha Snurcjyi. it 
was exp-xitM that it last &ir Tadiinalh woitd be 
Buperseaed But a pcnissl of this Istoat attempt 
leaves the reader sadly disapjiomCeJ It is painful 
not to notice in this perforruance any trau'' of true 
historical scholarship lie is too much obses cd by 
his lore for bu hero to bruig an impartial and 
scieatiflc attitude of mmd to bear on the subject 
The bhira-t haritra kaiyalaya has now been working 
for years but they bate not yet b^^n able to put 
forth a full and authentic life of their hero although 
they ba»e printed endless discussions of many niiuor 
episodes The fact ot tb* matter is they have jltniv 
of lore and nsjwct for Shiraji but no true ppr«poctire 
or a ctiUcil attitude of miud. The limitations of a 
really accurate life of bhiiaji are obvious Ifertly 
priiitiog and jiubtishing i mv>s of useful ami iNeIe>s 
papers will not help much No valuaMe S>lalt, 
papers of hrat rate importance exist iii Marathi or 
elsewhere and conac<|uently a worker has to rJy too 
much upon bu owo imsgiuation sifting merely 
hearsay crtdetiie of Muhammadan aod luropean 
wnten On th s account there is bound to ly & very 
wide ditfercaco lu the corre t inUrprotatioo of sucL 
extraneous evidence 

Moreoicr the author m this hook di plays methods 
and a turn of mind which can be expla ued only by 
increasing ai^c. He has a wonderful stock of energy 
but no duenmioation no critical and independent 
jodgmeoi. as most of bis later wntiugs prove Ho 
docs not know the difi'erence between niylh and 
history He is too full of llamayan and ^tanabharat 
to allow him to judge huloncally the pi.rsoiiiJita of 
Sbivaji lie swallows as truth every sentence of a 
rhetorical cutogy iii verse named k^iva Bharat written 
alioui lu 0 *-uch a lack of the cni cal faculty and 
di4r‘gard of probability reveal tho author’s blma love 
for bis hero but docs lajuttice to history 

When one is obseiaud by the sup"rnatural 
character lariMn of a popular hero all histoncsl 
scQce IS lo»t ^uch a life can give no guidance in 
practical politics 

\aidyas treatment of bhahji is equally vitiated 
Just as iO the ease ot ^hivaji he reads in l&4(i what 
actuslly look place thirty years later so does he read 
IQ NhabjiB early career much of what he came to be 
later bhahji was a p»lty insignificant trooper in his 
early career like many of his conlemporanes a smaJi 
jagirJar serving now the fultau of Ahmeduagar, and 
at aaothof lime the cuUau ot Bijapur and holding a 
fief ID ihe Poona quarter of tho Nizamshahi Rai 
Sundaclj lo 1646 ''hivau was a petty rebel landholdw 
and not a sovereioO Rjja for what was the actual 
value of the Poona jagir in lo4lp of which fragments 
were hdd fivot by ''hahjv and then by t-hiraii as 
ooraparad with any eotaohshed pnncipalilj ? Lverv 
yagirdar was trying- lo extend his estate by geinna 
o^tabouna ' mahals during those limes of uurest 
and dissolution of old monarchies but none of them 
could cbim at that time to be tho founder of > 
Hindu Swarjya. ® 

\ biography must above all bo human Tn 
try to make it superhaoiaQ and d.,,np . 
to lose all touch with the world as it ls s i 
consequently it becomes entirely unhistorical 
Hp p a n ial aUitude which Mr Nadya claim* 
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maiataiii in bia preface is sadly lacking m oil bis 
pcr/onttaiiee. For instance tbe reader may reCer to 
page 318 where he arcups out tho charge that 
fchivaji had no concubines Examples of similar 
sophistry are abundant throughout the I ook. Hia 
dishonest ^^atblmg of texts in order to impose upon 
readers who are not specialists is equally astouniliog 
The Sabhasnd Bakhar written m 1G31 reads 
Chandiarao filoryas marlj a virahit rajya sadhat 
nahm a sentence which he skilfully twills info 
Jarli marlyaiiua rajya sadhat nahim explaining 
the phrase ss swarajya {foot note p TO) Vo new or 
moie authentic text of Salhasal has been discovered 
giving 5Ir Vaidyas reading and no reason has been 
adduced b> him to proic that the old realmg was 
a copyist 8 error These arts are bound to discredit 
their author and we regr t that Mr Vaidyas labours 
in bis mature age should take such a deplorable 
turn He carefull\ avoids m ntionuij Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar on any page whatever, while lao^t of he 
important fa ts and even many phrases of Iiis book 
are taken from that historian a earliot discoveries 
This may deceive ordinary readers but certainly no 
cniical student \n impartial mind should always 
bo prepared to give every man his due. 

Altnougb Mr Vaidya s reasoning is full of faults 
one ..ood point of his performance is that it brings 
together in small compass most of the available facts 
enbedded m extensive discussions printed ui Marathi 
and coiiseiiuentlj the book will serve as an index 
to raw materials good bad or indifferent In pages 
43 48 Mr Vaidja has wcU explained the land 
system of ^hivaps days and the terms in use in 
(onnoction with it nr jlokasa Jsgir Ssranysm and 
Inam 


TPVUDIIOI’b Bi/ \alaiat Naraynna Mcmoh 
PMtile/ ly Aflhir II b/oekicell lAd I/ntdon Pp it 
ii» net 

U 18 an English rendering m free verse of a poem 
in Aialayalam by Nalapat Varavaua iicnon w]io is 
described by the trauslator Vadaikara Aladbavan 
Nair as an eminent poet and philosopher of 
Alalabar The occasion ol the poem was the dralb 
of the poet a wife in his youth It is composed of 
twdre ehoit topics and one catches in them all a 
touching note of poignant gnef. tltfaough (he work 
under review is a tranilation wc can easily d accni 
through It the grace and cbaiin of the ongmal It is 
a fine little elegy with fresh and sponUncoua 
sentiments cast m a genuinely poetic mould TTie 
get up M excellent although roarrtd by some 
tyiKigraphiial errors on p C globe appears at 
glove and on p 9 ‘granary as grancry and 
transient as Lranscieut 

1’ K Giiia 

R\mM)K\N VTITTM.ORf HIS KU TOIDUS 
‘«OCI\l IND lOl ITICVL lilt kLS By l>r Tirak 
\ lilt />!« It 1 f* P i!yira*iM(g Lthary CaInHa. 
2012 Prt e Be. } 

Ihis IS an essay read at tho India Instilote of 
tho Dculscbo \kademie, ilunicb. on tho poet a 
rcIit,iou8 social and political ideas by bis symiiMctic 
countryman who combii ca academic distioction with 
wi Ic Knowledge of the human hcarL Dr Das 
addresses himself specially to those who have no lime 
to spare for more comprchensiio treatises oi the 
subject and he brings forth hero within the abon 
compass of 5o pages Tagores (undaniroUl ideas 


\n iDtnxiacUoa by Prof Wmternitx dwells on the 
fact that jn spiCe o? dtifcrciiccs of opiaion and aclion 
AUhatma Gandhi and the Poet are at ono in much 
that affects the Indian nation Dr Dos al '>0 tries Uj 
show that Tagore a stand is manly he is a / «>/»i 
because be is in perfect harmony with man and 
oaturc,’ that bo has been carrying on his campaign 
m,aiast untouchab litr for tho la»t 50 years believing 
firmly that only Epmtual awakening can bring about 
true social reform If ho is not a politician he w 
a prophet, a nationalist covering many department 
of life a c li 2 t.li of the world who works for the 
unity of human spirit The appendix contains half 
A doren pa sages from TajjOre illustrating the state 
inenis luaJo in the essay 

The boot is subsUntially tnio and will serve 
admirably as an introduction to the Poet It bears 
However aami (akable signs of hurry, which show |t 
to hare been hastily composed and rushed through 
the preos. Apart from that u is an error to style 
Dwarkanath Tagore as a Raja rather than a 
Pnnee and to say that Rabindranath like Christ 
believes m realinng self through action loio and 
bcauly, because Cbnst did so through sufTcnng and 
sacrifice as well which oecujy a much lower position 
>a the |»cta scale of i allies while in the philosophy 
of the Cross they are of supreme iropoitai ce. 

Pbi\aranjav MJ* 


THE CRU\ Oh THE IS DI W PROIM Y M Bj 
l>r it P Pattt ipye, M A Pillithol by ifolrt iC Co 
1 m I tail. Cloth dt cl 


Dr laranjpyc is a tboroughgomg rationalist and a 
(bQrougbi.^oing nationalist also He has bit country « 
good at hie heart and bat no time to abow respect to 
I craons or loslilutious if they socm to staud iii tho 
way of India 8 welfare. He oaa examined the prob 
Icms with the of reason andgono straight to their 
heart Uc has mado the current news and practices 
of religions rooilly responsible for our national ills 
ts (0 the communal strife he has nghtly jiointed out 
that It IS only by lessening the bold of religion and 
increasing the hold of reason and common sense that 
the pro! Icm of communal s(nfe in India can be 
ciTccUrcIv solved 48) ANc should only add that 
oot religion as such but communal religions ss prac 
used are the stumbling block in the way of our 
progress The author is not unaware of the fact that 
the present Government cannot be entirely csoncra 
ted from the charge of having done lilUo to assuage 
communal strife liccati&e the dnision among Indians 
IS useful in retaining foreign rule, fp 5j) The au 
tb r 13 also true whin he asserts that many personA 
not ID India atone while holding thoroughly rational 
ist tiews often conceal them and lead their fdloirs to 
think that they share the wrcvaihiig oi inions on 
religious matters tp 1141 Ibis enmo of hypo risy, 
bowerer umultingly committed docs more raischiei 
than the popularity of the leader or the false national 
gtorificatiou of tho followers is cxjiectod to make good 
It 18 not without reason that Dr Paranjpyo has 
laid all the blame at least a major poriion of 
It. at the door of the other-worldly outlook of 
populw rclipona for our worldly setback 
&o the author has advised his countrymen 
to cnUivate an ‘ altitude which looks to the present 
and the future rather than to the ] ast (whi h is a 
bcaetting sin of our character) whuh cares for tho 
Lodiea and minds of tho people in this life rather 
than lor tho salvation of their soiiU after death and 
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which sets the good o{ mankind before fancied 

commands of supernatnral beings that India can 
Mcinaaentl> attain the place that la her due (p 56) 
NVe recommend the book to our countrymen One 
need not agree with ah the details of the booL bat 
Its standpoint must U. tboroughlv understood and 
taken into consideration because that way lies the 
saliation ol the coontry 

OlURtStlRXSATII \fDVNTA>AC In 

PALI 

Dff kMMtl'AU kJr with the Pali test, h'anskru 
• 'Mrnija and Hindi translation Trai slalfA hj Maha. 

C ndita Ti^pttalaekari/a Itahda ^‘nlnfpayana Vaha 
lilt Granlltamaltt Ao I Piilhthcd h^ Btahiahtlart 
Dempriya B A Chief Seereiitry ifakabalhi tytlka 
Eishipatan Sarii^lh Benares Crorn Sro » r+f~20l} 
Pnee Ten annas oiuy 

hitreme paucity of translations of Pah tests iq 
Indian vernaculars and even of editions of these testa 


10 Indian scripts— specially in DevanaLan— la a keenly 
felt general complaint of Indian students taking up 
the stndy of I’lh It will therefore lie a great relief 
to find that the MahaboJhi bibha of Benares is going 
to start Jt series la irhich UioJi traoshlions of Pah 
works presumably along with the original tests in 
I>erana„an will be published The first number of 
the series which has come out recently » the 
Dhammai ad»— the BIngnccul/ila of the IJuddhists 
Besides the text m DevAoegan and its translation in 
Hindi the edition conlAins also what is called a 
•Nansknt C/ihnya which will go a great way in 
making the thing intelligibfe (o bansintists who are 
innocent of Urodu The glossary of philosophical 
terms appended to the volume is highly useful 
as it clears up the sense of many a technical word of 
Buddhist philosophy But there are still some words 
left in the text which require elucidation before they 
can be fully understood The printing and get-up of 
the volume is handsome. 

ClUNTAllAKAN ClIAkRAa tETI 


CHiNA’S TROUBLES 





ITINERAfiy OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

u\ ic \ cmni lui 


A J Nijjtiolj tljirt iw lo htc t,onttnu iiiti. of tj/tli \a(i<i^}is(n un<l the irork 

tlic V lit iiiJinJd LxUndng tli it i« {'otiig oit now in ibout thirty aitctf, m 
in all iliriLtioiia Of rtuiib* oi bcin^ d nio on iiiodcra Itiica 
rcinnua Uiirt ii iiu v ti>tlMn„ Vt IChornabad \ie h iw porlioim of Sir;;on’ii 

M ihit t) Uio ijt lii'nidca tin. lujii) Mlc jmIico bcin;' uiKartln'd, incliidin^ the “fJath- 
tiaiu jro tht ni tiinda on uhich an the room,’ daenhed n Mich la mcw oi the aihes 
iiosjiiLS ilcdnutcd li tht I'nph l», \<bi and of i<corching of the wills — probibly 
Hid Ntbi Slit t, those are done by the destrojers of the ancient city 
jirobibU i|uilly old silta tad will »>iuodiv Nfani frif^mcnts, luiinanbill porLda nnd a 
pirliaps nicil luirt iliiptirs if Vss^rian till pillar of cedtr wood coitrcd with bronze 

pL {iica have been discover- 
ed I 1 ic publication of the 
bronze plaques may throw 
1 iiLW Ii^ht on the career of 
the tssvnau, Sargon 
• • • 

U c left Mosul before 
dawn The drive out of the 
town Olid into the hills 
burronuding the city, under 
the star Jit shy of the desert, 
was inicvcntfiil ezcepUog for 
a feeling that now the return 
loumc} had really begun The 
bnght lights of the trans 
continental railwar station 



Ih/ n 


UborNibad '■iri.on » t ath 


niston, when the country has progressed 


enhanced the feeling But 
for a sudden change in the 
prograuiaie, our tour would 
have been extended into \bii Minor and 


i^iroiocqjiV ik; pcnmC erciniifftrir la ioit itctvd 
in the e) 0 of the people Meanwhile, U is 
IS well that religious considerations have 
prevented such attempts so far for at 
Nineveh and many other such sites, the 
methods used by the hunters of archaeological 
trcisurca can onlj bo described as robbery 
with violence There his been no consider! 
tion for the frail remains, no attempt at 
restoration nor anj to prevent vvaoton 
dcstrnctiOR Ml the work done wisinthc 
naCdro of f inncihng lad quarry mg for loot— 
fcanclihed by tho term archicology — to bt 
earned oiF and hoarded in foreign museums 
r iickily present conditions liav e enforced dis 


r crrwpeirir Terrirev iiwergi the gafev of 
that self same station 

Dawn found us at a small wayside inn. 
iftcrasbort halt for tea eta, we wentom 
Soon 3 largo inn with a ecttlemcnt of some 
kind W1S reached This place was called 
iCala Shci^t I roca tho profusion of sign 
boards lu I nglish and inbic, tables laden 
with tea ind refreshments, the raucous music 
from in ancient gramophone eta, wo undo 
out thit Wo hid reached a place of some 
unportaaca Here we had some more tci 
and then again proceeded on the journe) 

Very soon we found the cir making a 
blow ascent of a hill side path, more fit for 



Sg toKtUtg SuNiAiry 


VMur Oeocra] new 


the passage of goats and 
mules than that of a large 
SIS evUnder Fiat After 
the climb we reached the 
broad shoulder of a hill 
covered with excavations and 
a Ziggarat at the further end 
Tho further end overlooks 
the nver, which assumes the 
proportions of a lake at this 
spot due to the dam thrown 
across the bend bj the 
Assyrian engineers 

This 18 no place to describe 
the glones of ancient Assur 
Tho excavations show clearly 
enough what a mighty fortress 
city she was and how wealthy and great. It 
further illustrates how little change there has 
been in the planning of cities during the 
passive of three milleniums and what little 
average progress has been made in the building 
of human habitations Needles^ to say,whatever 
was transportable has been removed, still one 
IS thankful that at least tho nded grave of the 
city remains more or less intact. 

The remains show that the houses were 
mostly of rectangalar shape with drams viai- 



anrutf V 


tssur The Zi^garat 


ble in some lustances, as well as pits for the 
kitchen and other rubbish The mam road 
traversed the town in almost a straight line 
the Ziggarat being at the other end The 
material used in construction was mostiv 
sun baked bricks Fired bncks were used m 
the case of the dwellings of the wealthy ef/« 
Stone was also used in outer walls- ^ ^ 
We had to leave our laspectioa m a 
hurry as the driver pointed to tho =r,„ j i * 
■OTiat -Bateli repeatedly— neanio 1 “ 

o It Was 
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gcttiiiff ht(, and tint the sun t 

impassable for tlic simple reason ^ | 

Hllinghad come out leaving oiilj j 

the skeleton in the shape of ’•'“-> i S 1 

huge jagged rocks jutting out ] 

of the bed m the form of a 

to the approaches But our ,. . 

driver, nothing daunted, drove ^ ^ 

along the fields by the side, 

keeping up the speed by sheer quickness heat was now intcu»o and gusts of wind laden 
of hand and eye Needless to say the mlh scorching liot sand, gave us a taste of 
passengers and the luggage were flung and what ‘lashing with scorpions’ meant. Leaving 
tossed about in a unhoTj mis up due to the Bcije Point we plunged into the desert proper, 
terrific jolting and twisting about of the car, an occasional glimpse of the railway track 
which now behaved like a mad broncho at a and telegraph posts being the only rcliCMug 
Rodeo Once the driver overlooked a sudden features 




Cleiiphon forty jears «go 







llabylon fho Lion of Babjloo 


descent into a valley with the rcniilt that we 
shot downat a temfic speed, disaster being 
avoided by the desperate e\pcdie«t of de- 
clutching, clutching and throwing into gear 
the car slmckiiig as if its vitals were being 
torn out. 

Wo stopped at the desert railn ay terminus 
of Bcije Point for a humed lucal and temhe 
draughts of tea, soda, lemonade, etc. The 


Towards noon the heat became terrible 
3Ve were being roasted alive, attempts at 
fcndiug off the attack by wet towels, etc., were 
fntilc Gusts and blasts of scorching hot 
wind assailed us from every quarter and 
soon these dev eloped into a regular sand- 
storm in all its raagiuficent fury The Lord 
of Storms was in a sportive mood ind the 
desert became His play ground Whirling 





XMcW t U I t 


U<b;lon ienal t 


pUlars of «aud soanag up to 
the skic* raced across the 
terrain, the sky tsas coTcred 
with a grc\ canop> pierced by 
shafts of golden light 

Tbo car need on through 
ill this. The dn\ei onl} 
slackciiiDg when M«iblllt} 
bcc.imc ml, and tn this manner 
wcrcaclied ^ iman Tbo/iggarat 
Tomb and the lla^iing domes 
and minarets of the Holy City 
looked nn m\ilug sight ncro«s 
tlie nvtr, but tic had ncitlicr 
the luDo nor the enerjy to go 
icross Vftcr about hiU in 
hour’s rest we | rocceded on 
our wn and reached Jlaghdad 
shortly after 1 30 i 'i Me 
had left ^[osu! at 1 30 \ M and 
Iiad spent about four hours in halts at 
imous places, thus co\enng 0%er 300 miles 
Hi less than tc\t n hours’ actual nmniiig time. 
Me xpent the afternoon and the mght at 



Oes 1 rcMnt eoDcbiion 

only The actual damage :u recent years 
being caused b> bnek, pilferage md the 
conxe«|ucut undermining of the structure. 
Now the arch and one portion of the facade 


Haghdad. Nest moniiQg after taking leave is all that is left of lbi« world famed 

ft for HatirloD b> of iho Sa&sauiaa kings ” 


of all our friends we left for HabrloD by 
car Ctcsiphon we had already xecn — this once 
magnilccnt pile being now i grim skeieton 


M c visited IJabylon m a broiling hot tUt 
The list nuns with temples and pal^g 


BshflcHi The temple of Merduk 



bare bad most movables removed, but ^ct 
there 18 sufficient material in situ to impress 
one with the grandeur of this city that once 
stood as a synonym for opulence and 
splendour. The larger brick structures were 
raninly cemented togetiier with bitumen and 
the sire of the bricks were that of large tiles, 
which arc the only items that struck one as 
being diircrent from tnodern practice. 
OUicrwise, this city of four milicniums past 
gives one the same impression as any Eastern 
city of today in its older portions. 

An adequate description of Babylon is 
uupossible within the scope of tins itenerary. 


Babylon. Tbe lahUr Gate 
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Babylon The excnratioos 


beaidca being presumptuous ou tbe part of 
the writer considering the abort period of the 
\i8it. The temple of Marduk, Ishtar Gate, 
the "H ingiog Gardena,” the "Lion of 
Babyinn,” and all the other show places were 
seen in i hurry and then we left in the car 


to make an attempt to catch the tram to 
Basra at Dewanireh, TO miles away 
Arriving there we were told that the train 
had left about 10 minutes before and that 
there was no prospect of another tram for 
the nevt twentyfour hours 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mk"* PvoMii vti of KsraiuL pnsc! the 
i’r’irakir (Hindi Honour ] Evamination of the 
Puajab Unireriity from the Hanyn Gurukul at 
D rha Duo bein^ pliced third in the first das'* 
in orlcr of merit is the first laly of 

So itheni In lia to obtain this distinction 

\s a young widow of inelve Mi ii 

Vnnigen 1 egan her alphabet in I’rof Korves 
Wilows Home Poona in 1*)1> ^bc took her 
t tlc^etre al thu la ((-tn B omen •« l;nner rty 
m 102i Imme.baub after her grilnation «he 
rt-ohed to dediuiu. htr life in the cau e of 
womens c<lucjlioa an 1 became a life-workcr of 
thoHinlii Widows Home \ ocsatiOD Poona 
In 19 ’ 1. her «cmees were lent to tho \\ omen a 
I niTcr^ily and ho was placed in charge of the 
Univer it> s =ehool in Bombay which she suoceded 
in le\cIop ng into a High School with h t girl 
While “he was yet a student at the College 
in Poona, lie got tho opportunity of sOing 
romil the worll with the familv put) of the 
late ^ir \ ithalJos 1) Tbackersej as laly 

ThackerKj s companion During their '•hort »o- 
]oun» in Vmerica Mr*. Innigen fir^t got n 
trong hsire to Kturn to knienca as a “tulent 
Her le-»ire came to Iw 'ingubarly fulhlleil when 
ibo Mills CoU»^ California, otleml her 

-tl— 10 



1 admsrati 



nlc AiODiiuN itnviHJW fou ms 


j 



Ain Sitabai \nnigcri 

*1 scholfirship m rc^pouso to a rciuest from Prof 
Karro to o/fer opportunities to n ^^u ient of the 
Women 8 UniTer^ity to «tudy at Mills Mrs 
Vnnigen was aJnutleil at ilills as n senior 



Mus Maoorama Mchia 


Multnl be ng ti'tn two jears’ credit for her 
stulicfl in IikJil ‘'he ;,ot hr iiA degree m 
Home Jxiononi cs as n m ijor subject, bcinjf 
letjuirccl to sluly human ph}nioIog>, dictetio^, 
nutrition etc. 

Mieis M \M)u SM t Ml iita the dauclilcr of Pan lit 
Krislinarani AlchtJ, the Manngiiig hditor of fl/' 
Ijeilrr passol the iiA examination of Allahaliid 
IJimcrsily She is now 6tuhin„ for tlie ma 
I cgrcc in i nglisli m the same University 

Ml‘« KAItLSAkAVV Gt ITA an \ MiS 3 \K)kA 
Sim hate pa=scl the ma I xainination of 
Dacca University in History aiil ‘‘inshrit respec 
tneJy both stun 1 ng hr t in onlcr of merit 



II B9 Kaiunalana Cupta 


Mi<i», Buadilv Miuta oa. is the first Gujarati 
lady to pass the p V e\ain nation with painting 
na ibo special sul ject from the Indian M omen s 
Univcisty of Poona The photograph shows 
her with some examiles of her work? 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Assam as a Field for Research 

A Rffeearcb Socjetj (The Knminip'' 
Anusandhan Saniitil has recently been startcl 
m Assam Mr I P Mills has contnbutet) a 
valuable piper in the Society’s journal The 
huinal of the Assnm lle'-eaich Sxic/y, ©a 
Assam ns a Field for Re'eircli ’ He writes 

It la time to turn for a moment to dumb records 
The spade the chief tool of the arcbaeologist hss 
h\tdl^ been used vn teseaich la Vssaoi What 
svstemalic dipping there has been ou ancient sites 
has alai bcea done mth the object of loolinc ancicflt 
graice It is rumoured that rich treasure has >a 
the past been »lolen frem the tombs of the \hom 
hiOES at Charaidco an irreparable loss to \f am 1* 
IS lime systcroaiic ercaraiiDU* were undcrtalen Tbi* 
does not mem the employment of co'ily armies of 
diptcrs they would be imjwssible to «upcm6e the 
objects thev csjiOaed could not all bo noted and the 
money and labour would bo ua'-ced A keco man 
with two labourers whose ererr spadeful he watched 
could accomplish much dunn. a short suy on a 
site. Portunatclr eecaratnw in Aasim is not 
com] betted as it is in the Middle Cast There i* 
no cvidcnco here o! the buiUmu f tncccssire town* 
on the same aura ibrouffhout the ate* There >» 
therefore no question of bs(tneui«hink and inter 
j relint, dilfercnl culture strata \or i* there aoT 
ciidtnco that potsherds fat the most laluable 
archaeological evidence lu manv parts of the world 
Mill tell us anything here It is probable that pollen’ 
in Is am has aliraya been plain and uniform with 
no diklioeiivo types boloDCing to dilTercnt jvnods 
This might be coorenienth lesird by sinking lri»l 
1 Its through a thick deposit of broken pottery that 
liw near the salt wells situated near **enspur m 
Usilaknndi subdiiision This deposit has probably 
taken m immense lime to accumulate. 

Kolb the trsblmns *«d pbj ausl chararlcn ti^s 
of some of ihe lull tnbea make it prcity certain that 
llic earliest inhabitants of \s»am were of \cgnb* 
sloek The srado IS not likilj to renal ansibing of 
these wanderng folk but they have left bdiind them 
an imrociiFe number of stone «lu i robaWy lb* 
Hades of digemg sticks These arc found on or jiJSt 
below the surface and diflet in ft most mirrcstiog 
way III didtront areas of Ihe I’roiincr Mews fbe 
'»amiti to let it lie known that anv found would he 
welcome a senes would gradually be built up from 
wbiih It would 1x1 posfille to work out links with 
11 irnia and elsewhere. T1 oiigh Negrito* seem to 
have survived tiff compars/iiefj recent time* it u 
unlikely that any of their phvsical remains will be 
found There is s strong tridilion however that the 
remnants of the race wrre hloekid into a raie Ufftr 
liaftongby a Kachan kmu Hie site has never been 
revealed but if it could be found it would be worth 
investij,ating 


Assam— a Field of Archaological Interest 
Mr J P Mills then jirocceds 
In dealing with more recent times the sjiadu is 
an essential aid to research There are taiitabrin^ 
stones current of great walled towns buned deep in 
trackless Jungle \ny clue of this kind should bo 
followed up Lven the wonderful monuments of 
l>(mapur lae forgotten /or eentunes Hut apart from 
unknown sites Assam is rich in rums which havo 
never lieen properly cleared There are for csamnle 
tht Kachan site* oi Mmbowg and Khaspur M ilh 
spade and arc they could be cleared to enable a 
survey to be insde. Vot only should we thus learn 
botr the towns wrre laid out, but the casual hnds 
already made show that st-ituva, tiles coins ami 
possibly iftscnptioni would be foil id This work is 
urgent \ol only is jimgla destroy iig walls and 
buildings every year and erosion leielling out cm 
banlmcnts but Ihe siirnring oral tramlion of the 
nature and u<e of the rnrioug enclosures will not 
last niiieb longer Many sites m ksham consist of 
earth works only but Ihcy arc so/io the less iiitcrc‘t 
ing on that account. For instance Ihcro is a chain 
of itaroenso forts on the fainlia cdj.o of the hi^h 
plateau K F of IJallong Mho built thuit irn do 
not know \ll Biles of towns and forta haro rubbish 
heaps It IS these that should bo movtiagcrly Koughi 
for It IS in them that wc can bone to find coins 
beads and other small imjicnshablc objects 

\n archaeological charactcrulic of Vssam of 
world wide fame la its wealib of inri^ahlhs liidcol 
It IS one of the few } laecs m the wort I where mniui 
menu of this type ari. still orected Some of the 
o1 1 oiie<i arc of great age anl inti.rc->t covered 

with them la the high s|arsUy ]>opuWtcI jilalcau 
N 1 of Ilatlong that one dreams of a day uhen 
tome of it may lie lunici into a Naiional Fork for 
the pnircrvation for all time of the monuments and 
the wild animals that now roam near them at will 
\raong the monuments arc groups of hime sandsiouc 
data of s type uiiknoiin clieiihcrc It fell to my lot 
to discover then Though they were visihlo for miles 
stiekinR up out of the ab irt ^rsss they ncirr seem 
to have bwa noticed l>cforo— a striking example of 
how much lies ready to band for anyone micri'sted 
in the past. Itoth on mcgaiiths and rocks m tssam 
are often found most inlcrusVing drawing® Tiio 
rreoeding of these has bein almost entirely ncglcctoJ 
ket the* are of the utmost iiitcrcsf Not only do 
we find hero oontcmjiorary reprcscntalions of weapons 
ela, but from a scries of record* gathered from all 
orcr the prormeo typo? could ho disimguirlicd and 
the cvoluiioB of paiicrn studied 1 or an exampU, let 
me qiioto a cliO near Maibong Tins has carved on 
il human figures gnoiiiatrical t aitcrn animals binls 
trpUlca and douHe-hauded ' /not of a particularly 
tDierrsting lyiie til rueh carvings should le iJiito- 
graphed drawn carefully lo scale aud if poKSiblc 
have paper squerzei Uktn of linta Iho cost would be 
negligible and all records could be filed by the framiu 
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Art Interests m Assam 
lie then goes on 

There is another task for which the aid of the 
camera and pencil is essential There must exist 
m private hands in As«am a very large naiobei of 
antiques of artistic intcscst — brassware silverware 
ivory carvings etc There is good reason to believe for 
instance that only witbm the last fifteen years some 
of the insignia of the Ahom k »gs were melted dows 
by the person into whose possession they had come 
Such a crime can claim no forgiveness bat the loss 
would not have been so irreparable had a record 
first been maue of these precious relics I would 
suggest that the Samiti beg all pnvate owners 
to allon any antiques of artistic merit in 
their possession to be photographed aud described 
There would be no loss to anyone and no expense 
involved but a pictorial record of Assamese 
art would be bu It up From time to time it might 
even le possible to arrange loan exhibitions of (he 
kind so popular in England 

It is time now to turn from the dead past to the 
Iiiing present not only because the present (brows 
I ght on the past but for its own intrinsic interest 
lor some years now the Government of \seani has 
hnanced a senes of Monographs on the hill tribes of 
ksaam known wherever ethnology u studied 3Iuch 
remains to be done and will I trust be done till 
1 senes of unique value has been built up But 
mite apart from research among tb° w Ider Inbee 
there is work of the utmost importance to which I 
would like to draw the attention of the Lamrupa 
Vnusandhan bam ti Throughout the plains of Assam 
Hindu ceremonies are performed which differ in 
greater or less degree from tho>e of other provinces 
Kamaksbya for example is a site regarded as sacred 
throughout the length and breadth of India Can we 
not haie a lull deacnpcioo of the temple with the 
date of the building of each part and a picture of 
the ceremonial both pest and present '' Or agaio 
there are the great Cro»sains of the hfajuli Tbctr 
disciples number thousand', but nowhere have wc a 
picture of their mode of life the beliefs they hold 
the buildings they inhabit or the cereraouiat coonce 
ted with them Ot!enni,s hare poured in for countless 
years and one s mouth waters at the thonght of tbe 
rcUcs of past ages they must haie brought Could 
not Mme kccu rkillcd researchers (lortray and des 
cribe the precious things in their possesion * It is 
not good enough to say “It will do later Ceremonial 
ibangcg and anu^ues are destroyed or Inst \f>» 
1' the time for stud) Similarly with the villago 
frstivaU throughout Warn Tears go by and th^ 
remain undcsenbed For such research clear descrip' 
lions, |hoio,.raphs and draw mgs are required to M 
placM III the safe keeping of ihe fcamiti It » fatal 
lo wait till there is money available for pubbcation 
Tbe first step is to collect and preserve toe material 
Money for publication will come all in good time. 


Folk lore m Assam 

regjinis the importance of folklore. 
Mr Mills writes ^ 

Of this there is a priceless store lo Vssam 
U is not ollvn realized how far tb^e talcs 

hare spread Pliny for example, clearly lefera 
to \s.am ID One of his stones Or agais part 


of a tale current to day m Assam was recorded in 
Elgypt about 1 300 B C \et again an identical story 
save for necessary alterations m the animals tak n^ 
part jsfouod among the hema Tagas of kssara and 
the I ap|» of W Europe These examples show 
the interesting questions of distribution that arise in 
the St tdv of lolk lore I am aware that some work 
has been done on the folk tales of kssam but efforts 
should be made to collect eiery tale and e\ery 
variation of a talc Delay will be fatal for the modem 
sohoafbays and I nivcrsity students hare no ears 
for the lore handed down by former generations 
and old tales will soon be forgotten Once again, 
let them be recorded with full details of the sources 
from which they were obtained and handed on to the 
Samiu to be filed They will thus be saved from 
oblivion and the day will come when it will be possible 
forpublish them 


The New Ideal 

r/ie iounq Mm of India Bnnia and Ce/bt 
publishes a thoughtful article by Walter 
Lippmaon on 'social Revolution The paper 
comments on it editorially as follows 

It IS bis contention that this is tbe first re 
voiulionary age in wb eb the masses of men have 
coosc ously pirlicipit«d in government directly or 
mdirecUy Noiwiibstanding dictatorsbi] s m certain 
counines it is ^(r Lippmaon s contention that tbe 
opinion of the masses i» baring a greater effect upon 
politicians and officials than ever befoio in tho worlds 
history 

In the past men hate felt that they were tbe 
victims of destiny Today men are determined to 
see that tbev become masters of destiny In the pa>t 
we have depended upon slow and unconscious growth 
to bnog about a change in the social order Deli 
berate foresight and purposeful action has been almost 
negligible This will not do any longer Modem man 
will not wait for things to happen to him he 
proposes to plan for the present and tbe future 

But will man plan wisely * Not unless pas ion 
and self interest give way to benevolent intelligence. 
Mr Lippmann points out that there is n wide dis 
crepancy between our ideaU and our actual accom 
plishment we can see a better world than we are 
able to construct Modern man tberfore, must make 
a special cliort to bring the actual into line with the 

The trew ideal ol the present genersitstt is -tir 
ordered society If an ordered society is to come into 
existence, the old ideal of ni„gcd individualism must 
pve way to the new ideal of the good of the whole 
The welfare of the mas<-e3 must henceforth be con 
E dered of greater value than indiiidual freedom It 
is Mr laMmanna contention that the a] pearance ui 
onr day of this ideal of an ordered society is but the 
re-1 irth of an old and deep instinct in man for the 
unity of society Rugged individualism is of recent 
appearance has had its day and must now give way 
to somcthuig better — a planncl social order 


Tnnmph of Non violence 
la the same paper Mr G I* Wi«hirJ 
wntes 

J am not yet persuaded that iiolcnic rousi 
oltimatdy be used to bnog about a just social order 
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It flcciut to bo hopck’ia to bo\t tho bculs of violence 
nnd esi>ccC to reap the truiU of Kocial juatuc. I must 
admit lhat iioluico can trinj; about eban;^ can 
lorn Bocicty over, can take poutr from one unall 
croup and t,i\o it to another small Rronp 
lint IS this social jusUco ? Uas there ever 
been a case in history when a much nccdul reform 
could not haie been broii^t about except by the 
iiso of Molcncc? llio abolition of slatcry m the 
Unitiij Stales t-cents at fint si^ht to haro been such 
a ease but there arc many sound students who 
bclicio that the same cud could ha\o been atlainod 
Without tho bloody Civil War provided tho ahoh 
lionists had been wiser in their Btraypy 

Hero 10 India 1 am convinced bc}ond doubt that 
(laiidhi has served bis country far moro wise!) and 
ctrtclivclj b> advoeatiDK and himself usine only non 
violent measures than if he had odvocat^ violence. 
It is the success of his methods which has deepened 
my conviction that from tho practical icalistio point 
of view methods of producmit social political and 
economic chani'c which deliberately stop short of the 
use of violence upon opponents arc far moro clFective 
in producing, justice in the long run than methods 
vvbich deliberately include the use of guns and blood 
shed 

I want to be a realist, that is I want to face 
frankly tho facts of tifa ksd here is one of the 
fsets I feel I must face— Gandhi has accomplisbcd 
far, Ur more hr his non rtolent methods than any 
Iquibq patriot has by the use of violence. Tbit is 
not guess work not unrcabstic dreaming in India 
we kno V that non violeuce has been a much more 

ffl erful weapon for bringing about a new day for 
la than violcnco would have been In view of tbit 
pTcscnUday astounding actual achievement of love 
sacrifice and non violent resistance faoir dare we say 
that by the use of violence only will a just society 
be cstal Iishcd I It seems to mo that the advocates 
of violence aro tho ones who are unicalistie tho ones 
who will not fico the facts of life namely that 
vioUuce always defeats itself 


Gula’ Education 

India’s slow progress is due to the tho scanty 
attention sho is paying to girls education 
Air r L Brayne i< s makes tho following 
observations on girls education in India m 
The Bihar and Orn, a Co operatiie Journal 

No country in the world can ndoid two schools in 
every village, least of all poor India. In every village 
1 visit I am asked in tho same breath (o loner tho 
land revenue and oj en a second school If you want 
double schools you must pay double taxes It is 
unfair to put two schools into the same village when 
so many villages have no school at all 

Even if you could open cirls schools in the 
villages the supply of trained teachers is so small 
that it will take zo ye.ars to statT them Town girls 
will not go to village schools and if they did they 
would do no good as no one would un lerstand them 
and tbeir whole outlook is urban % ilUge girls will 
never !« able to teach till there are schools id which 
they theroselvea can learn 1 mally insj ccUon of 
girls schools IS so dilTicuH that the sUndard of 
teaching is always far below that of boys schools 
Although however it is impossible to gctltainhl 
tcachtrcsscs for village girls schools women can be 
found to teach tho domestic arts and sciences and they 


can in a course lasting a few months Icam all that 

a should be able to teach the village girls about 
ih hygiene infant welfare sewing knitting, and 
all the other domutic subiccls whereas the training 
of a certificated teacher will take many years in the 
present ‘tatc of the village women 

We are forced to this conclusion then that the 
only possible way of spreading education among the 
women IS to send the little girls with their little 
brothers to the Ttlla(.e pnmar} acboola where they 
will learn the three Its from the schoolmaster and 
the domestic subjects from hts wife or some other 
female relative. When the children arc too big for 
the mixed school the girla will go to girls middle 
schools and the boy s to boy s mid lie schools in 
different villages This is done in every other 
country in the world aud m some parts of India as 
well and is the natural and normal atrangement for 
all villages 

To train teachers female relatives domestic schools 
will have to be established in every district as soon 
as tho demand is strong enough. These tramed 
women will be centres of light and instruction for 
our village women and will start adult classes and 
will have regular meetings for grown up women 
where they vull read to them and teach them how 
to make and mend clothes and other such domestic 
arts and crafts and thereby lay the foundations of 
Womens Institutes which aro one of tho most 
powerful agencies of rural uphft yet devised &od 
will soon spread among our villages when trained 
women begin to lom our village schools knotber 
great advsnla,.o ot mixed primary schools with mixed 
SUIT IS (hat these women will soon begin to take tho 
infants classes both boy s and girls, and thereby 
rdicve the male teachers of their most diflleult and 
thankless task— and one for which very few men are 
endowed by nature vvtib any capacity at all 
Women are the natural teachers of the very young 
and the sooner they do bo in our village schools the 
better both for the infants and the teachers and the 
older boys who now sulTcr from the extra attention 
the masters have to pay to the infants. 

Itovs oducatiou has been going fifty years and 
the village » no better for it It is probably dirtier 
and IS certainly less moral and well behavra than it 
was fifty years ago Cive the women acbioce now 
of putting right what the men have failed to do 
Whenever I ask a mau Why do your children wear 
ornaments T k\by are they not vaccinated? he 
always answers hly wife compels me to do these 
things Then give your wives the chance of learning 
bow to run their homes and bnng up their children 
and see how soon they will put your villages right. 

Taking four tests of civilization as cleanliness the 
position given to women intelligence applied to work 
and the use of sjsare time and money I do not see 
any very great improvement during the 27 years I 
have been in and out of the Panjab villager I am 
certain and I think everyone else who has studied 
It u also certain that one of the biggest reasons for 
tho slow progress we arc making is our failure to 
educate tho women Let us then remedy this defect 
without any farther delay 


The New Point of View m Education 
Mr Ilondoa T Mazuindar indicates tlielino of 
research to be cirrietl on m tho aca lemical 
mslitations m India m The riucaUonal Benew 

thus 
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I luTc not the slightest doubt that there are la 
oiir country many Bcholars who could competently 
dtacais the crolution nf the Ijiglish language from 
the di>a of the Vnglo-Mion Deowulf to ( bauccr, 
and from the days of Chaucer to the \iclorian 
period, aod from the Vielonan penod to the daya 
of \Ir George nernard Shaw I should litc to Lnow 
how many of these di tinamshcd — diaUnguiahcd w 
within nuotation marhi deliberately -scholars could 
tell HS anything about th evolution of the 'aansknt 
language from lU \ edic prototype to the Sanshrit of 
K.alida«a and Bans, or the eiolution of Brakrtl from 
SansVnt-or is it r»r« rerna'*— or the evolution of the 
In Jo- tryan Iangua5.e4 of the day from the ''an knt 
with the interplay of th' Vrabi* and l'..C'ian \t ho 
could tell US the cvact date when the Jlarathi 
literature b gao to grow up out of the MnsCnt* 
Ifaa anyone of our eoiintrymco made a aiiidy of the 
comparative— and parallel if any— icndeocica in 
Guiarati \Iarathi IVngili and Uindv !angu:^ta aod 
literature* What was the state of the Indian 
language when Afuhammad Ghori invaded India* 
Did tiegasthencfl know fcanskrii'* Thrush what 
language did the floors transact their hu>iQe&s with 
the Indian merchants before oar land was ruited by 
the \\ -sterners * tt bat wvi the state of the (beatn. 
in the pre Huditn perifid* What vtw its aiato 
during the Mu;,bal period* 

Iho number of such pertinent quest one u hgioo 
I hsio merely suggested these few by way of 
illustration If you wmld undertUnd your own 
country you must properly uodersttud and ajipreciate 
Its ImguisUe problems The r lo of tbo religious 
teacher espreisUy in South India in the reformation 
nf the languago of the region it most interesting 
Vnd Qowsdsys the r le of the poliueal leader in 
the coining of new phrases and idioms and ennchiog 
the in ligenous bteraiure demands the carocst 
attention of students. 

These should bs the subjects for research lo our 
institutions of higher leamiog not the oollandisb 
problems of the evolution of the I nglish tioguage 
Sjieaking of subjects for research, I wonder if anyone 
has ever serioasly thought of assignuig as a topic 
for doctoral dissertation Tlie I resent dietbods of 
Tcacbiug Indiau History and its elfccls 

The study of Indian history in India is in a most 
deplorable state of atTairs. Into the Indian boy or 
girl la instilled a sub conscious inferiority complex by 
our English teachers and their parrot-like Indian 
subordinatea In surveying (be entire field of 
education throughout the world I can find no 
problem that needs more radical chancres than the 
Wsi'A'a hift,\w3 va kmdvai. ok 

history in India is tantamouot to an acceptance of 
the partial and specialised point of new of onr 
rnlers with reference to the objective facts of (be 

E ast. This IS not the only viuating limitation 
i toty » supposed to have nothiog lo do with the 
present realities of the lodiao scene or of the world 
scene. Here in America aod over in Europe tbe 
students are asked to study present trends and events 
in Ibe social political economic and international 
fields of human activuies and endcavouie. Davor^ 
from the realities of the present the Indian stodent 
« expected to grow up into a worthy citiren of tbe 
morrow 


Prance and India 

Cultural relationship between India and 
France can be traced bach from the ^ys of 


Montaigne. Dr Kalidts roakca in estmitlc 
of the ircnch Indian cultural entcnli in India 
and (ht iriirU 

Vs carl) 03 tGh7 a frenchman I>a Loubere 
earned from Siam to Europe a set of Hindn astro, 
nomical tables which passed from hand to baud as a 
sort of astronomical curia-><ty until (hey were 
explained by Cassini the most eminent astronomer 
of his In ITiD M Lc ticntil visited India for 

the puqiO'C of observing the traosit of Venus and 
communicated an account of the astronomy of the 
Illinium to the fti-nch Vcaleray in l"Tl In IT'o 
was published that memorable book on the History 
of astronomy from its origin to the establishment of 
(be Vtexaudnne tcbool in which the author, M 
Radiy a contemporary of Liplace Lsgraa,.,e and 
I> VWmbert slonlir msintaineu the excellence and 
aoti|Uity of Hindu astronoinv In I'h? jUst two 
Tears liefore the out break of the great French 
Ifevolution and a icir before the publication of (he 
fiist numtx^ of the Isin/i'* Ursearriicj of ^ir William 
loncs M Bully published a systematic history of 
Hindu asironomy 

\ tiUle before and several year* l«.loro the 
diseoven of the Ssuitnt language bv kViILins and 
Sir U iltiam Jones an intrepid 1 rcoch explorer, 
Voquitil du I'crron was bnsy collecting and carrying 
to Farope some of the earliest scriptures of the 
Hindus and the Iranians authentic Irsgmcnts of 
the Vedicand the Vvettan Iitcratura He translated 
the Vvesta lu ITl and published m 1^03 the I’erauiQ 
translation of the I paoishads (OiniUiil) made under 
tba supervision of Pnuce Dara bhuko the great grand 
son of \kbar Fraoec was the first of the European 
nations to establish Churn on Oriental languages and 
culture ‘'lUotro de fcacy oetVSS) an authority 
on '^assanid inscriptions and (•rcco>BcbIcri texts was 
the chief of Unentalism id 1 raoce who lived 'o see 
the fouodaUoo of the Chair of bantlnt under Fhi.ry 
(Isld 3J) and C/<inr<e under Bi'imusat (1SI4>3J) and 
the Chair of Ortenini arth rolv/y under the immortal 
Cbampollion (iS3] H) in the CoU go de Irance whovc 
moth anniversary was wscenlly celebrated I'vof 
Sylrain Levi has rccounU^ in detail the history of 
this cultural cootact between India and France in bis 
bnUiaot communication t Entree dii '\anslrit au 
ColUje de Iranre 


Fords’ Plan for the Next Age 

Dr J M Kumnnppa wriles m The Iwlmn 
Ihuew 

This great problem of the mdlions of persons now 
sufieriog for lack of emplovnient Air lord thinks 
can be met by bis new scheme. ‘ The use of the 
land he asserts is the best form of unemplcyment 
iDaucance. It losucea against uncmplojmeot and that 
IS sound prMection The farmer and the land are 
wbot I mean by fuudameatals The land suoports 
hte industry helps the man to make the land 
enpport hitn When it ceases to do that and supplants 
the land and the land is forgottca and mao tarns to 
the mactiioe for susteoauee we find out that we do 
not live off the wort of our hands but eff the fruits 
of the soil The soil is the source of wealth not the 
bants Jlr Ford has all along been the pioneer in 
advocating high wages la order to increase the consum 
ing power of the worker But now, one may ask would 
not his new scheme of part time work on the fanu and 
the industry bring in lees money and Iy 
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lessen the purcliasins power o! the worker ® IIow 
then arc the factory products to be sold ■* 

Mr Ford himself is not clear as to the direction in 
which society is raovinc but he stca in the present 
crisis nil unmistakable warninff to industrjr lie 
professes not to be interested in how our system of 
hsini; can be arrau^'^d aud continned to support the 
automobile industry ot any other industry for that 
rnaiter but rather in how industry as a whole can be 
adjusted to life without crushing it We bare 
reached a point declares Henry 1 ord where liriae 
IS the bi^ thing to initiions and a tiring does not 
include an automobile \ou ask what will be (he 
oir ct on industry of a condition in which pa>j le will 
only make a living the eifret wilt be eiia^y ibat 
jieoplc will live without business or industry They 
arc partly doing that uow (iiythiug will sene 
instead of money wages to purchase the pr^ucU of 
industry or life can go on without the products of 
factories Life can live without business k system 
which eyalts moving pictures and motor cars to the 
chief place and also the command of capital cannot 
be nehted without changing this ascendency 

W hile this back to the land moiemcut m some of 
the htales craphasues Ford a idea of getting a linng 
from the soil it has not as vet put lato eflbrt his 
ide.1 of uniting agncuhure and indusln which be 
maintains this movenieat must do Mr Henry Ford 
has no UsC for the city To him a city is a bloated 
mammoth which makes au unneccsssri problem out 
of its unnecessary sire He only envisagce an nidus 
triahzcd countryside with electrically operated factories 
surtouuded bjr cleclnacd farms Though h« plan 
intends bringing people back to tbc farm \et there >s 
no idea of making them compete ivith those who are 
already on the farm This icdisirihutiou uitt of 
course, reduce the city markets m point ot buyers 
hut it Mill increase tbc purchasing power of tbe 
remaining buicr* Further since there is no profit 
t>day in producing wheat potatoes or live stock tbe 
shifting of workers swat from the city will result m 
no immediate hardship to the large scale farmer 
Many of these city workers on the farn. will join 
oidi the incrca ing number of i.eiicral farmers who 
wiU Im content to prow enough for their own needs 
Ji iiiiumum surplus to ptovi Ic fands for the 
limited number of items of cash espcnditure In (act 
sals Mr hord ‘ihe cstal lisbcd farmers luslrad of 
ftiitrentig from new competition would be aided 
through a riductioii of the welfare tasee iJiei are now 
obheed to pay to help in the inunlniancc of the 
unemployed ’ 


Is All India Federation At All Necessary " 

Mr Cr Taiiikinmayji unis up his *iTgamcnts 
in lus valuable jnper on All India rederitton 
mi l*roblciii of Indiin ^tales’ in TT/r Crknt/t 
/fulfil ns follows 

The process of weakening the 1 cdcral Gonrnmeut 
of India may Iw said to begin with (ho seiaration of 
esnae lies of \ iceroy an 1 Governor General in Conned 
The Mhite I’aper mis “1 \cept to the extent to nhidi 
i’lilrr of a btato ba-s transferred wwers and 
lurisdictiou wheiher by his instrument of AocesBion 
or othcrnisc and ”> the case of » ‘«Ute which b*s 
not acccdcsl to the Federation lo all respccU the 
relations of the ^taUs ml! l»c with the Crows 


represented by the Viceroy and not with the Crown 
represented by the Governor General as cvccutivc 
head of the Federal Government, Accordingly all 
poivers of the Crown in relation to the States which 
arc at present exercised by the Goicrnor General in 
Council, other than tho-e ivh cli fall with the i ederal 
sphere will after Federation be exercised by the 
Vireroy as the Crowns representative Thus there 
will be always a third party birudcs Hie 1 ederation 
and its component pait* nz- the British ( rown 
acting through the Agency of the Viceroy That ihis 
constitntion wiff give n-us to great diflicuitics must iie 

S iitc obvious to any politician or statesman I ndcr 
c pretext of controlling the relations of the Crown 
mth the ridcra of the States the Viceroy as a di'iincf 
fUDctionary will Iks exercising in perpetuity subtle and 
potent powers in the constitution of India thu'. 
driving a permanent wedge m the body politic and 
guaranteeing the ctTective sway of British Imperialism 
in India for a)J tme. Thus this cruition of triple 
authonly ui a I ederation will be an anomaly in 
ledcmtiam and it would negative the right of India 
to full Ikoininion Status Moreover the I’nnces 
demand the protection of the Crown m ca»c of 
trouble from then subjects as though Ihcro were 
forces At the command of the Viceroy as distio,.uiabed 
from the Gorcroor General. The fantastic nature 
of (bis supposition will be apparent tbe moment one 
remembers that defence is a rederai subject though 
at present reserved to the Governor General kpart 
from the raditary aspect, tbe jiartiol character of 
IndisD iedmijon takn for granted the rontinuanco 
of their dependence on the Crown for all non federal 
matters so that their aUcgiaoce will lie dindcd 
between tbe \ iceroy and tbo federal (lOvcinnient of 
India Consutnlionailj therefore there will lie 
hercAfter two parallel sources of authority in India 
In view of all tliove Jilhcultics I do not see jiiv 
reason wbv tbc Federation should be forced if 
1-ederalion is to be a fact it must be rreoguircd by 
alf parties with a full reah/ation of all its luijdicaliofta. 

\ lia«ty attempt at a formal I ederation may posIpouQ 
actual fcderaltoi) Icdcrato in haste rcfHJit nt 
Iciaurc. Therefore unless the Indian ttaies aro 
wilhog to come in ropoumring firstly that their 
rcprescDtativm in the Federal Legislature roust lie 
elected representatives of the j eople of Iiidiau Matc« 
Fccondli that tlie fundamental ngbla of citi/rnship 
should (« granted to tho people atatutorilj ami 
tbinliy (hot they must submit m the uliimatc resort 
to the the sovereignty of the 1 ederal 1 arhanicnt in 
>11 matters agreed to fic fediral and tn ihrac rcs| ccts 
there can be no dilTcrcnce bctviocn Indian provinces 
and tbe Ind an ■'fates I prefer not to force a 
Federation but to seek for a Dmninion ■'tatiis 
Conetiliition for Itrilish India alone 


Development of the Chest 
The following occurs in The (hic/tlal Walch 
I itn a»d IIo tld o/ HmUIi 

The pw)l>cr Umn for the doicbpinent ot the chcM 
IS in chilahood an 1 youth. Tho beat o! all miau* 
for increa«ii)g the chest capa.ity 19 running an! 
mUvc sports of oil sorts Chnihing going up and 
down stairs and all kinds of excrci»cs which proiluce 
st^g breathing morements arc cirectivo nicaiis of 
chest development Lxereiwa of this nature arc far 
supenor b) breathing exercises so-called, of nhatever 
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eott. Brealhiae exercises la which the lungs are 
forcibly corDp»'leJ to ule in more ihsn the ordionry 
amount of ait very soon becoma irksome. The effort 
i-t wholly voluntary and the musdes soon weary 
Wh-a however a thirst for air is created by some 
active exercise which fills the blood with csiboaic acid 
gas so that deeper and more rapid bi'cathiog is neces 
sary to rid the Dody of this poisonous gas and to 
take in a supply of oxygen m its place the act of 
brealhiog is uo longer difficult, embarrassing or tire- 
some, but Is, on the other hand a pleasure and a 
gratiScatioo. The impulse which comes from irtlhio 
from the so-called respiratory centres so excites the 
respiratory muscles that they causfi the ebest to 
execute the strongest breathing movementa with 
the greatest ease. 

Runners always hare large and active chests, 
whereas sedentary persona have chests of Iimitea 
capacity and rigid walls When the chest is not 
stretched to its utmost capacity many times daily it 
rapidly loses its flexibility This ts especially true 
after the age of thirty In persons who hare passed 
middle sjte, the ngidity of the chest is so great that 
there can be no considerable increase la sue. By 
development of the respiratory muscles the chest 
capacity may be to some degree locreased, but tbe 
proper tine for chest derelupment u m childhood 
and youth. 

Probably the best of all exercises for tbe develop- 
ment of the ehdst and hreathiog powers vs swimmiot' 
Toe position of the body the head well held back 
nod tho chest well forward and the acuvo movements 
of the arms and limbs render swimming a most 
efficient exercise. The coutact of cold water with tbe 
akin also actively stimulates the movement of the 
chest. 

Special breathing exercises as well as those active 
muscular movemenis which induce a thirst for air 
aro beneficial to the luogs by maintaiaing tbe fleiibi 
iity of the chest strengthening the respiratory muscles 
and ventilating tho lungs. ThebO movements also 
exercise a most extra-ordinary beneficial eifect opon 
the stomach liver and other organa which he btlow 
the diaphragm Each lime the diaphragm contracts 
it gives the liver stomach and adjacent organs a 
hearty suuceze, so to speak emptyme out (he blood 
contained in these puts as ouc may by compression 
empty a moist sponge Ml movements whi^ incrrasc 
the strength of the abdominal muscles are so impor 
UDt means of aiding and iinprovuig the breathing 
fuaclion 


Paomter a Axt of Ajauta 
We have received and welcome the first Daiiib°r 
of the Journal of Oie I uiian Societ / of Oruntal 
^rl edited bv I)r Abmindranatti Tagore and 
Dr Stella Kramnseh Among the contnbutora 
to this fine issue are some of tho highest 
authorities on Oriental Art. Below is quoted 
part of an article bj Dr A. Iv Coomnrawamy 
on ‘the painters art in ancient India, Ajanta, 
which gives some idea of Hindu art entuusm of 
tho e days 

Painters themselves not only professional citrakara* 
bat al->o those expert royal amateurs and toen abont 


town who pnded Ihemsclvea on their handling of a 
bnish must have disCUssed the arrangement of the 
groups of figures the purity of the brush outlines 
the different stances the proper rendenng of loss 
and gam' {Isaya enddhi) and the nsc of shading 
and high Ughta in the suggestion of plastic relief 
One can ima^ioe that the parasite following in the 
tram of his master sometimes allowed his eye to 
stumble over the bills and rales (>iato»nata] of the 
exuberant feminine forms bor though the surface 
U flat (antnino iiiaia) we see it m relief (nimno/innta) 
(LanJiaralara Sutra) The common people, neither 
expert not exciusivEly pious enjoyed the nch colours 
and (he magnificent jewellery 

Of the monks some averted their eyes from such 
tepreseatalioas rcmeiaberiDg the old proscription of 
oonversation pictures or the case of Cittagutta so 
called because he dwelt long years in a painted cave 
without ever noticing the pamtings other discussed 
the painters adherence to the texts or piimardy inter 
Csted in edification were moved by tho represented 
perfections of the Dodhisattvas their generosity and 
patience, borne of the icsidcut monks explains the 
meamog of ihe paintings to visiting laymen, like the 
bkiUu who was appointed to explam to passers by 
the sgnificaace of the painted ‘^V heel of Life in 
tbe hall of the gate-bouse of Rajagirha (Divyavadana.) 
The bearer may even have been moved to renuacia 
ttoa by such represeotatioos thinkings like Parsra 
oatha when he saw the painted lire of Arutascim 
that I too mil renounce tbe world 

We do not know positively who painted the 
pictnrcs the pox.ibdity ol monsish 'worEfflanibip is 
not absolutely excluded, but it is far more ] robable 
that painters permanently attached to the fonndatioa 
were em(Iojed or that a guild of painters (ettraf,ara- 
snat) was called tn as in secular practice, the wall 
surface being divided into equal parts and a share 
alloted to each painter Tbe custom of allotting equal 
shares to the several painters might possibly facihute 
the reco«,ojuon of difieient hands at Ajanta but on 
tbe other hand wc have the case of an old painter 
who could not do aa much as was expected of tunu 
In any case we can visualize a party of expert 
painters at work and with ibrm a spnukling of 
pupils acting as assistants The wall surface has 
alriady been ^pared (ponlorwin) by ihe application 
of clay and plaster and primed {d/arotiia) Pry 
pegmenU hare been prepared m advance cow they 
are mixed tn coconut shell cups with water The 
painter first of all draws in outline either with the 
bard style {lelhani) or with the brush (rarldi) and 
ttaeu applies a second wash the outlines showing 
fsundy iniough then taking other binsbes Itbere 
are several of different sizes for each colour) he 
fills in the colour making tbe picture bloom 
(unmif) the figures being at least partly completed 
before tbe background is coloured \Vbcn the 
essentia] colouring bus been done plastic relief is 
indicated by shading (rartana ) and the wipmg out 
of hi(di 1 ghts, sad fin^ outlines cocoplete the work. 
Then certainly tbe painter received his reronneration 
inclnding special presents for the work is one of 
merit on the part of the donor and were it done 
gratiulously the merit would accrue to the painters 
dicm>elres whose proper merit constats not in gra 
tauous workmanship out m honest workmansfop 
tSFo-d^arioa). Such was a living traditioa t 
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Is AfglianUtan a UiHtary Danger U India t 
III an nrtictu cntilli I ‘Inlia ami iho 
Ui^armiiment Cotifon nrai,'' (ontributul lo 77*<' 
tiinb'" Iteiuu, Mr T G Prutt, t h. t puls 
forward tho iicw ihat \f"bani«fnn n no longer 
n militnr) <Ian(,c.r lo Inilin 

When we turn to Afi.ham«lau tho Unt and moat 
imporUiDt coiisidcnilioa is Iho comptctc change in the 
o) li>.atioi)3 and rctponaibihtwa of tlic Gavcmmeiit 
of India which has Incn hrmithl about by the 
Vf|.han Treaty of 1'>J1 calnllubinK the cornplelo 
inurual and external inlcpendcncc of Vfithamfttan 
Pnor to that even fircat Dritain and tho Uorcromcnl 
of India were bound by treat) en^AKcmcnla to protect 
Vfirbamstan from interference oraitacl In a despatch 
of 1KI3 l»rd (icori,o Hamilton remmdod the 
Gorrrnmcat of India that thno ciiRa;.cmcaU michl 
IvosBild) la) upoa them the onij'atton of dcapatcbini. 
A Iart,c artny over tlicir border for the defeneo of 
Vfghan territory Great Itntan it no looser aaddlud 
by this obligation Tho \fi,hat) kiog and (•oremment 
aro 6ol»Iy rc«pon*ihIo for their own defence and 
eitcxnal relations and so fat bare found no diflicuUy 
in mcctinE their responsibilities 

la Iff'o when Kussmn and tfghaii t^^oprf came 
into collision on tho Otus Rircr the dispute « a 
ouichly and easily settled and did not as in 
Mr Gladstones days result in a eolo«sst war scare 
and huge army crcdita and an addition of lOtXiO 
Dritish troops to the Atm; in India. 

Hut the r]Ucst>on to oe cxorainod here is the 
probabibt) or danger of aggression by \f{,banislao 
upon India. 

The extract from 3Ir Clerks paper on tfgfaanistao, 
which stands at the head of this article was wntten 
in 191^, twelve )cais before bis dialh but there bare 
liecn no indications (hat the state of public opinion 
there described hag matenalb altered in the posl\\sr 
penod 

Have WT5 on our side any groutids for bclievinc 
that the Afghan Gorcminent harbours any eort of 
aggrcssire dcsiim against India! Smanullahs luad 
attack in 1919 was in fact a kind of backwash of 
tho Great War and its results were not such ss lo 
encourage any fiiluro ruler to repeat his attempL M 
the present day Tiie Tir/ie* cotrespoodcut tells us (hat 
Kabul IS an mcreasiugly steadying factor m the 

S obtics of the frontier It is on official record that 
uruig (ho frontier disturbance lo 1930 (he Ifgbao 
Gorerpment actively discouraged (be unrest In our 
tribal areas and its assistance is stated to have hixiii 
of incalcuiable value. It is probable that the Afghan 
Government on their side, were equally grateful for 
our active cooperation in 1933 in preventing our 
IVariris from taking part in the Afghan rclwHion lo 
IvJiosL \ Constitution was promulgated in ;93'> and the 
Government is concentrating all its cITotUoa trade 
and paeilication nith a cauiious ^wlicy of lalcraai 
development Ucr army of 40,000 is of no senoos 
nubtaryimportonce. It would bo almost as ] reposterous 


10 speak, of SwiUerland as a dangerous nughbour 
to llie in.iit.h Hepublie at to riprcscnl tfgbuiislan 
M 4 finovt rneauce to iho secuniy of folia There 
aro no po-<sib1o i,rr)unds of diiputu which could not 
easily bs satU-J with or vrilboit the intcrnutioii of 
Gcocro. 


World ■ Coming Source of Power 
Tho Morll's fuel resource; m coil and oil 
rtra faU being cxIiau«(o<l, find it hero to look for 
ibo futiiro source of energy lins bcconiu a serious 
pnctiiml problem for far “ightcd scientists Julian 
Huxley ono of the fortniost young scientists of 
Knglaiid ftccor lingly p isses m reyiew m 77u lAttener 
(^uotc>) m 77ig J ttm'j f/c) tho existing an I 
probable sources of power— windi^ tiles, nvera, 
flunliglit atomic energy — and conclu let that 

alcohol derived from tne vegetable growth of 
tropical countries hoe tho grealost possibilities 
111 tbeso ueihods are bkcly to mile fome 
contnbutioo to the vrorld s stocic of power during the 
coming century Ilut none of Ihcm cm expect to 
make a lani,e eotitnbulion, tud crea uLca ail to'^thcr 
they aro never bkdy to cover as much as half the 
totu demand Where, then, are we to look for our 
(non expansion * IVhcre Is (he source of power by 
which we must cvenlnolly replace our failing stocks 
of coal and Oil if our uviliaalion u not to go back 
ward instead of forwsrdf The aaswer soems to be in 
plants Long-dead plants supply us with our chief 
source of energy to-day her our chief eourco of 
energy (o-inorrow we sasll probably look to alcohol 
from living plants Many rwopla seem to b* surprised 
at the idea of using atcobol for dnving a car or an 
engine but that is Only because of its associatious 
with drinking One of the chief ideas associated 
with alcohol for dnnking purposes is high cost. Hut 
most of the cost is due to taxation an 1 a great deal 
of Iho rest to the need for mstunng bottling ndver 
tising and retail scUing Is a matter of fact pare 
alcohol M not ouly an ctccHcol fuel but can be 
produced cstreocly cheaply It can be got from any 
BUgarj or starchy substance but to day is generally 
mado out of the waste from paper factories from 

C atoe« or fro Q a very cheap form of molasses called 
ck etran VIrcady there are special tank steamers 
that tako hn^o volumai of block strap across the sea 
to be used in alcohol factories. 

Tho fact that power alcohol can no v be made 
cheaply is due to a quite recent scieaiific discorcry 
coocerniog diatillatiou which makes it cosy to get 
pracbcolly pure alcohol (J9-9 per cent pure) out of 
molasses or potatoes whereas Jess than ten years ago 
all that you could hope for commercially was alcohol 
with 4 per cent of water in it and as the chief use 
of power alcohol at present is to mix with petrol or 
UQzoIe^ this tnde of water made all the duKrencc. 
Tho buses of Pans are at tho present moment being 
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TUB on a half and half mixture of alcohol aod petiol 
commercial motor fuels with from lO to 23 per cent 
of alcohol are on the marhct in bncdeo, Germany 
Australia, and elseivhere. As I said, power alcohw 
can be made from any starchy or sugary material 
So It can often be got out of all hmda of agncnltnral 
prodocts that in these days of so-called orerproduction 
would otherwise be wasted In the near future it is 
more than probable that many nations will save on 
their bill for imported fuel by mabing a good deal of 
alcohol out of home-grown crops Bat, in the long 
run, it IS hkcly that we shall use the tropics where 
plant Lfe is so luxunant in ita growth, as our great 
source of power alcohol. There we could eaatl> 
enough regetable material to supply all the alcohol 
ne^ed by the world 1 hundrra or two hundred 
years from now, it is to be e^cted that the 
plant growing rrgiooa near the Equator will he to the 
world what toe coal mining areas arc now Great 
factonea will distill the alcohol tank steamers will 
transport it to be stored in big tanks— in fact, it will 
be handled much as od and petrol are now only there 
will be ten times as much of it used It will be the 
Alcohol Kge In that age the tropics will hare become 
the centre of granty for power production and the 
worlds economic geography will oe drawn on quite 
diS'erent hnes from those of to-day 


The Comuig War and England 
Apropos of the coming war, which is almost 
ineyitable, Hit Lmug Age di^u9«es where 
England will ‘tand when it breaks out 

MThere, thes, will Eagland stood when the next 
war emergency arises * The answer depends on what 
^ty IS rolisg the country at the time. The present 
CoDserratire leaders can be counted on to take the 
side of the weaker European coalition in order to 
prerent a strong group of powers from creating a 
stable self suScieot Europe from which Bntisb 
exports wonld be excludra and such a group of 
powers may be formed the moment Italy becomes 
cODVin'ed that Germany is sufficiently rearmed to 
attack France. \s Bobert Dell, one of the keenest 
British students of European affiairs sirs 

“I was in Italy in March and left it with the 
profound conriclion that the whole nation is being 
systematically prepared and trained for war But 
hlussolini does not want war until Germany is ready 
awd natuisUy wouVl pcefet, li to get 

Dalmatia and attain bia other objectires witbont it 
Hence his proposal of the Four Power Fact It 
was CTident in March that the Italians were embana 
Bsci by the naif candor of their Nazi partners and 
the embarrassment most hare bera increas^ 
b\ sneh incidents as Uetr ron Papen s speech at 
iiunster oa May 14 ” 

And Mr Dell looks for war m the not distant 

“There is a good time coming for the armament 
manufacturers for the (disarmameui draft! conrentiOB 
restores the unrestnet^ priraie mannlacture of arms 
in Oermany and the other connlnes where it was 
abolished by the pence treaties and annuls the pro 
hibiuon of the import aod export of arms into and 
from thiM countries. It is said that Skoda and 
'nrhnridcr are working orertime so as to be first in 
the field before krupps starts agim This cancels 
all the inraJ limitations of the draft cooTention and 
and makes it posiiiTelj pcrnicioua. In the black 


tecord of the British Gorcinment during the last 
sixtecQ months at Genera there » nothing so black 
im its persistent opponition to the suppression of the 
pnrate manufacture of armaments, which is the heart 
of the whole matter as the head of the delegation of 
a Great Power said to me a few days am’ 

But the British Goreroment that has left this 
black record is no more permanent than any other 
politick lostitation in changmg Europe and eren a 
prereotiTe war would present nifficuhies. The Statist 
comments as follows lu this concection 

Germany obriously has not the means of.bnnging 
about by force the terntonal Tensions she is under 
stood to dsire The simple fact lor example, that 
Poland has a mobilizable force of nearly one and a 
q^ter million men compared with lOOOOO in the 
Reuhstcfhr {and the pneate armies cannot be counted 
as an efiecUre oficnBice force) should put a slop to 
any ambitions m that direction On the other hand, 
a prerenlire war undertaken by France and Poland 
would be almost as foolish Germany could not and 
probably would not attempt to defend her frontiers 
against such a combination, but the mvaders would 
find that a gnemlla war with about n million armed 
Nazis aod the whole German nations at the ferer 
point of Nationalist ftebng would be a difieient 

t reposition from the invasion of the Buhr m 1*^ 
ofeas the political leaders of the conntnes concerned 
suddenly succumb to so attack of complete unbecihty 
we may dismiss the possibility oi war in the 
unm^ate future as absuia , 

The daoeer as Ihe Statist goes on to ssfj hes 
rather a few years ahead and it u impoenble to 
lotetell at the present time what the situation will 
be even a year or two from now 


Commanissi and Chiutianity 
A writer describes the Communist attitude 
towards religion in Lnilif 

The attack on Chn:,Uanity has been maisballcd on 
three froata. Long range artillery fires weJl aimed 
shots at three mam sections of Christian fait^ The 
bistoncity of Jesus is denied the claim that the early 
Chnstians were persecuted is said to be counterfeit , 
that Chnatiojuty was m ongm and always will be 
utterly foreign to Communism 

At the present lime, saence with full irrefntability 
proves that Christ at no tune and at no place ever 
eualed that the t?iapels were wnUen ■musidecthly 
later Oat if Christ never was, then from where in 
that case appeared Chnstuuiity * Marxism says that 
every leligiou is a product of the social life of man 
kiod therefore, if we want to understand in a modem 
scientific seosc the arising of Chnsuanity, we must 
first of all find for ourselves an answer as to what 
kuid cd social relation existed at the time when Cbns- 
tianitT appeared (From heligion and the Class 
Struggle one of the senes on what a worker should 
know who becomes a member of the Communist 
Party Page 7) 

I{ Schweitzer denied Ihe genoineness of the lives 
of Jesus wntten by Benan and other theologians of 
ins day the Communist denies historical verity to the 
livea of Jesus wntlcn by Luke, Mark, Matthew and 
John They new them as good religious novels, 
fictions of religious minds to be used by a 
priesthood with organizing powers ts evidence of 
faUe origin, they mint to the errors of 
Lakes chronology ctiOcntJy a copy ol "odels. 
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to ^Mark's aparcnt lack of knotrlcdge of PalcsUaian 
googTapbf and customs ; and to the cndcot philosophi- 
cal aod mystical mleresta of Tohn 

The social strata whoso members came tolo Chris- 
tianity were made up of de-classed clemcnia, slara 
roasters and slaves, traders and petty aKisans, and 
least of all were peasants In tne second centnry. 
Origin wrote, ‘ Ongmal Chnslianity was a ndigtoo 
primarily of slaves freedmen and artisans.** And 
Justin, also of tho second century, directly proved in 
a letter of apologv addressed to the government and 
in substance tiTall society, that Chnslianity was not 
an enemy of the covernment, with the cnaractcnslie 
assurance, that “Our hopes are not directed to the 
present” (From ‘ Onpn of ChnsUanity ’’ by Tobin, 

S I 8G-87) Dasiog his judgment on this and like 
ence, the Communist comes to the conclusion 

that 

The Cbristian religion is a religion of the oppressed 
who do not see any exit from their terrible situation 
here on the earth m a class society Chnstiaoiiy is a 
religion of backward, downtrodden, poliUcally uncon- 
scious elements not welded into the class of working 
people.” (From ‘ What the Worker Should ICnoir 
Who Is rntenng the Communist Party " page 10) 

By a feat of dialectic reasoning, the Cbnstian is 
described as an oppressed person who suders no 
peisecutioQ He was oppressed but endured bis 
opprosamn, being comforted by the hopes of a future 
life. ' Whatever comforts the slave instead of raising 
bun up to revolt against his slavery,’ wrote Leuin 
‘ helps the slave owner ” The aUeged persecutions of 
early Chnstians are flatly declared counterfeited 


Usonous Debts 

77ie Month has the following note on usurious 
debts 

It IS lo be hoped that the incubus of debts 
whclhcr national or intcrnaticnal, which is largely the 
result of having a varying standard of value and 
13 at the bottom of much of the world a tinanaal 
dislrei'S may induce economic experts to recognise the 
difl'crcncQ between loans for reproductive f^terpnscs 
for which coniioucd interest may rigbUy be re 
quired, and loans which are wholly cousnmed in 
micting some immediate need, interest on which, 
prolonged alter the amount baa been returned would 
seem to he of the nature of usury Professor Keynes, 
iy wiijsw rAraiw ikcmvAfiiV t-7 A*? 

much InQuenccd has not hesitated to say 

The m^ievat Church was wise to make a 
fundamental distinction between usury and a share 
in emergent profits The war-debts are a case of 
pure usury {uatly Mad, December 12, 1033) 

In practice, those who finance industry, take the 
neks of industry unproductive ventures generally 
pay no dividends , hut those who finance tho State 
are guaranteed their interest, however their nmoey » 
used Now. the Pope, in commending the investing 
of superfluous income ( Quadragesiiuo -Vnno, ’ jk 24i, 
confines his approval to mveatmenta which 
secure ‘ favourable opportunities for ciuploymrat, 
provided the labour employed produees rcsulta which 
are really Hseful ” It is to bo hojKid that, in ficlping 
tho evolution of a ‘ new ordet in mduslr) ' whwh may 
cirergo from the present cliaos, the ibcolngians of the 
Church will define in greater detail what practieea 
are really usurious and theafore, unjust 


The Real Defence of Beligion 
Wiillaco W WiUnrd doocnbes la iVortd Umlu 
ninguzioo the true nature of religion, m whicq 
lies Its true defence 

These reflections of current thou^,ht point to thq 
self sufTicicncy of religion. Rising from a point 
beyond (he concept it exists in i(s own nght and is 
not dependent on any body of concepts. Rather it 
gives nse to conceptual systems which are imperfect 
and often erratic cSbrte to express in intciiectuaf 
sjrmbols that which in itself is non rational In 
other words religion so considered is autonomous 
Aa Dean Inge has expressed it “JlysUcism (which 
the Dean has characterized as ‘pure religion'} baa 
given to the spintual life the nght to stand on lU 
own feet and rest on its own evidence.” 

Too long has religion paid obeisance to the con- 
cept The time has come when a defensive attitude 
must give way to an offensive. A rdigion that is 
ever anxious to make peace with science, philosophy 
and psychology is bankrupt Religion is made to 
eommaod and not lo serve. 

Tliere are signs that the tide is tnrning and that 
relimoQ, relieved of the incubus of misconceptious 
and doubts 

‘ ifufDcd from sight in formal robes of proof' 

IS about to reassert itself as a simple and elcmeutal 
power IB human life. 

Thu tendency u seen not only la the growtog 
impatience with conceptual systems that often blmd 
the souls of men to the deeper realities which they 
only succeed in obscuring, but id tbs positivespintaiu 
int^reutions that are picrcmg tne intelluctual 
wrappings of reality and discovering the simple end 
basic truths on which religion rests 

U would not be an over-bold assertion to say 
that science is to-dsy doiuz more to mako religion 
real ID tho minds of thinkiDg men than are the 
professional theologians. The professional theologian 
sliU too often speaks a language in bondage to the 
concept and in a dialect foreign to the modes of 
modern (hougfat. On the other hud, science with 
Its empirica] ajiproach lo truth and its reliance on 
expericoco is paving the way, though unwillingly, for 
a new appreciation of rdigion as a vital reality in 
human life. 


Naval BulldiDf Race Between Ja^an 
and the U S A. 

TIte New J?fDw6tic has the following note on 
the new naval building race between Japan and 
the United States 


The United States and Japan are now engaged 
in a naval building race The fact that it is 
proceeding within the iimits of tho treaties of 
Washiiigtou and London docs not at all rauigato the 
Knousocss of tho situation News dispatches from 
J*P*n lodicalo that our new ajipropnatiou of Sjy 
xnillton for naval budding has created the greatest 
consternation Tho Japanese haie contcncuol for 
tmira years that the 5o3 ratio for Great BntaiD, 
the Ciutcu blatcs and themselves gave them a naval 
slrcngth lower than la justified by that position in 
the As long as the United Stales which they 

regara as their Only serious potential enemy indulged 
in a voluntary and one-sidtd “naval holiday ' the 
agitation for an increase in tho Japanese ratio was 
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ahom of ita b&st ar£!;ument. Vow howerer it will be 
Aised ftgaia vq fnU toe®. The naval liant&Uoii treaty 
18 almost the only one of Japan a loternatiODal 
contracU of recent years which she has not openly 
or tacitly repudiated and in her present mood it 
would not take mneb to cause her to tear up this 
agreement with the others Secretary Swanson and 
President Roosevelt may have set fire to a fnse 
attached to a much bigger bomb than either of them 
seems to realize. 


The Problem of HonsuLg aad Buildmg^in 
hfodeni Tunes 

In the same paper a writer desmbes the 
problems confronting the modern house-builder 
and architect 

The first successful attempts made recently in 
European cities to clear away slums aod to build 
decent housing on a large scale were undertaken by 
modern architects Modern architects rediscovered 
that man is the scale, that what counts is man and 
his activities that man had been sctirdy eogaeed 
in digging oil wells developiog railroads autosDObiles 
hstveating raachinca, electric tights tele^onea 
wireless aod that all these actmtiea had modified hit 
points of view his requirenveuis his very ti(e while 
ar^itects meanwhile bad gone on playing with 
picture architecture rt> u to the acceptance of raan 
as the scale for architecture instead of a king as at 
\ ersailles God at at Moot St Michel or a tomb as 
ID the Pyiamids, that we owe the present tendeoey in 
houtiDg Modern architects had to inrestigate contem 
poraty life uotil they foutid the real mcaniog the real 
inspiration of theirvocation Step by step they followed 
Iho pnrate actmty of mao They realized that the 
wash basin roust be at (be moet conrenient height that 
when a man works the light must be lu the most 
conrenient place. tVTiat should bo the height and 
e ze of the tables and chairs when be eats breakfast 7 
Can the room be so arranged that the moruing sun 
will shine on the breakfast table f ilow muco time 
docs an individual spend going from his front door 
to the factory or the olhcc ? Must he take the sub- 
way street car or a bns T Ml these diagram* all 
these charts were drawn up for architecture and its 
ally, city plsouing Half the space of an alUc under 
the old fashioned pitched roof had been a total waste 
Gouldn t roofs be made fiat ? Couldnt sun porches, 
recreation terraces out-of door games be arranged 
there without additional cost * Then for almost 
the first lime m the history of arcbiiectnre, the vital 
question of money was acalyzol Why was this valuo 
attributed to this piece of land and that value to 
another ? Why do sections of cities become slams 7 
The iuo<lerii architect tabulate { rogress write down 
the ans vers. 

This IS what modern architects— and sociologisis 
—mean by housing today uot what reai'CSlale 
promoters meau by it This is what wo hope ibo 
present goTcrnmtnt means by it \mong the go^s 
to he reached are rents to ho strictly refatM to 
wsges , houses to coicr no more than 40 per eeut 
of the grouad so that every room may have its lair 
share of air sun and new rooms to be suffiocatly 
large though si c] le and |>Iain m finish cicry apart 
rouit to haro cro»s vcntilatiou rooms to bo laid 
out in such a minoer that privacy is obt^cd 
although couUy and dark, corridors are reduced to a 


muumnin , de ent hygienic standards with up-to date 
plombins There la no longer any excuse for walled m 
courts I might even say that any project which 
featured inside courts should be condemuea without 
fuithff analysis 


Indnstnal Education in The United States 
The Inteniational Lalour I?mew de cribes the 
system of industrial education in the United 
States 

Tbe term hndustnal education ’ in the United 
States includes not only apprenticeship and vocational 
traiDiog but also the training or re-training of 
adults vocational guidance for children and 
teacher training Progress m such education in 
Id’S-lfHO was marked by a large increase in 
occupations included m trainmg programmes by 
mcnased enrolements expenditure and courses by the 
Indus on in prommmes of more occupations of the 
highly specialize and semi skilled types by further 
co-operation between joint advisory training committees 
and the edocational authorities and by a more critical 
altitude towards the training of teachers. 

Among factors coatnbutisg towards the spread of 
indusinal trainmg were recognition of the respon 
sibduy of public schools to provide trainiag for 
specialized and semi skilled jobs the needs for abort 
couisee which would assist workers to secure 
promotion snd an ucreased knowledge of the types 
of occupations for which trainuig under publio 
school auspices might be atteropied This last u the 
outcome of occupational studies on a National or 
State scale oi the reports of joint adnsary training 
committees and of foremen conferences (lectures to 
foremen having the responsibility for the training of 
those under them) Unemployment is also thought 
to be a factor wbidi has increased enrolment in full 
time classes This is ascribed to the laws wh ch in 
certain Slates require all young people up to a given 
age who are not at work, to attend school os well as to 
toe roluntaiy attendance at such classes of unemploy 
ed Toutba who are over the compulsory school age >• 
In the domain of vocational guidance an increase 
in activity is noted It is now generally recognized 
that vocational guidance should have a part in school 
programmes but ezpenmenla arc still bung conducted 
to dead® what that part should be. On certain 
broad principles however aercemeut has been reached 
as for example the need that high school pupils 
should be given opportunities to study and analyze 
the major vocationm groups the need for giviog 
adnee as part of a vocational guidance programme 
the need to lacluda placement and follow up work 
m such programraea aod for studying the aputudea 
intereats, and social backgroinds of indtvidu^s to 
diocover the possible bearing they may have upon the 
choice of a career Niue btates haie guidance 

E rogrammea under way no less than seven of these 
aving been started withm (be last two years dealt 
with in the report. The organization of vocational 
gaidaace programmes luclades talks by specialists 
to groups of pnpiU and tbu attendance at school of 
pcTaoni competent to advise puj da concerning the 
oceapations they think they would like to follow 
The complaint is made tliatthe guidance prograrames 
of high schools are still too facavdy bias^ towards 
prufoswonal services nccdiD„ collego training , this, it 
u coosidcred should be remedied The vexu qucaiion 
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ot the a] jilicauon o{ mcchantcil a] titu la tests vocabojial 
gui lanco 13 riftretl to Tliou;,^ Ibo alUtudo towards 
fiiich tests 13 still critical (bey arc not conitcmnecf 
(.onsiiicrablo pru^ru>3 alonf; these tines has been made 
and iiivtsii^aiions continue with a now to determining 
the reliability of mechanical testa 


The Revolt la Clutiese Turkestan 

rbc political and military troubles in Sinkiang 
or Chinese Turkestan hato drawn coitsidcmblc 
nttcnlion in India but imvo not beon fully 
explained Mr Want? Clung wcij the President 
of the Lxecutivo Yuan, describes the ailualion 
from the Clunegc point of view in The Peojks 
fnlune 

The trouble in binLiang broke out as far 
bock as the middle of tpnl The causes were 
not |Uite clear at that time what was Lnown 
bcin^ barely the (act that there had been 
opposition against Chin Ju>Jcn the then Pro?iocial 
Chairman on the part ot a porlioa of the people 
and that subac'iuently Liii Wen I uui; then Pro 
rincial Commissioner for I^ducation and Bbeog bhib 
Tsai then Chief of StalF to the Border T>cfenco 
Commissioner nUo rose in opposition to Chin with 
the result that the latter was compelled to (eare the 
ProTioeial Capital with Liu Wen Lung and Sbcog 
Shib Tsai assuming rcspcctircly the posts of Voting 
1 ronncial Chairman and Ccling Border Defence 
Commissioner 

As a matter of general principle, it would bare 
lu.cn improper for a I foriucial Coinmissioner and a 
Chief of btaff to oppose their suiKiipt officials 
However realizing that there were a iiu nber of causes 
underlying the present trouble in Sinkiaog, the 
Central ^lernmcnt did not wish to take any aeSnite 
action before it was thoroui^hiy acquainted with the 
facts Accordinch it appo nied Chief of Staff Huang 
Mu kun(, as Facitlcatioa Commissioner for SmLiani, 
and sent him there to conduct a personal inrcaiiga 
tion of the situation 

bmee bis arrival in Smkiang by airplane General 
Huang has submitted from time to time telegraphic 
reports on the situation It was not until then that 
the actual state of affairs m Sinkiang became known 
to the Government. It also became clear that the 
causes of the P-inkiaag troabJo were chiefly to be 
attributed to the i npropet measures taken by the 
former Chairman Chin Ju Jen 

The inhabitants of fcmkiang may be broadly 
divided into the natives and the Hans (*.<r the 
Chinese proper) The natives are mostly Moham 
madans There are among the Hans persons who 
also profess Mohammedanism these are known as 
Han Moham/nedaoa. tpart from theses there ere 
also several other minority races In this connection 
It IS important to realize that freedom of belief is 
guaranlcrf by Law and that races are equal before 
the I aw There may be difTcrcnccs m rdigums belieto 
and in languages and customs between the vanona 
races but there should not bo a y pol tical discnmina 
Uon And never since the \ntional Revotulion in 
China has one rcl gion been alloHcd to persecute 
another or one race to oppress another race 

Vroong tho inhabitants of binkiang there are 

K 'sons who profess no religion as well as those who 
levc in Buddhism or profess Mohammcdanisin 


the latter licint. the most Qumcroua But notwith 
aleudiaj, the fact that bo was Charrman of the whole 
ptonacc, Cbm Ja-Jin has gratmtousfy insuKcd tho 
reIit,ion profcascd and worshipped by tho majority of 
the provincials tho jlohammcdaiis, by divesting, 
without tho authonzaliou of the ( cntrol Government, 
tho Moliammcdan pnnee of Ilami of his position and 
tillcs and furthermore, coohscatiog his properties 
Iheccby throning the |>coplo in general into a state 
of unrest and arousing the resentment and indigoa 
tion of the Mohammedans in particular This is one 
of the chief causes of tho binlung trouble, and far 
this Chiu Ju Jen must bo held fully responsible. 

Nor indeed can Chin JuJen escapo blame for 
the general iiolilical maladministration m ‘'inkiang 
the lack of discipline of the troops and the un 
aulhomed eoiicliision with Sonet Russia of a so 
callid biokian^ Soviet Provisional Commercial 
\grecmcnt It is needless to point out that the 
power of conducting foreign rtlations rests exclusively 
in the hands of the Central Government and that 
Iho local Government baa absolutely no right of 
coiicludiDg any agreement with foreign coantnes. 
The olTcocc against the State which Chin Ju Jen has 
commiUed in thus coocliiduig an agreement with the 
•Soviet Union wit) out the authonzation of the 
(lovcromcnt is indeed one of no little seriousness 
Thus altbounb it would have b^ improper for Liii 
Wen I uog and hheng bhih Tsai to oast their superior 
ofGcial we must not at present lose si^ht of tho 
fact that the Binkiang trouble was precipitate almost 
entirely by tho muadminutration ot Chin Ju Jen 
and in this light the Central Government naturally 
could not blame Liu Wen Lung and Bheiig 6hih 
Tsai 

Following the outbreak of the btuLaoL trouble 
Ma Chungking a Divisional CommiJidcr moved 
bis troops from the Kan&a border into Smkumg 
Notwilbstandiog the repeated telegraphic orders from 
the Military Vilaira CooimissioQ enjoining him t» 
8to|> bu aovaoce Ma while nominally professing 
ohodieucc, conliDUcd in hia advance until he hnally 
occupied Ixu cheng a city which is only about 1U> 

It distant from Tihuo, the rronneud Capital It was- 
tbus nolhiog short of a revolt that he was attempting 
to stage. 

Upon bis arrival at Tihua Pacification Commis- 
sioner lluang bad endeavoured to paufy 2Ia by 
peaceful mcana Hicse, howeicr turned out to be- 
fruitless ks a result Sbeng Bhih Tsai was compelled 
to engage Ma aod succecdccT finally in repulsing the- 
latter on June 14 Chang Pci \\l^n a Divisional 
Commander at Hi also assisted in the campaign 
against Ma 

From the above it should be obvious that we 
must place the icsnonsibihty for the btnkiang trouble 
not upon the bhonldcrs of the iiconle not upon Lm 
Wens Lung and Sheng Bhih Tsai but entirely upon 
Chm Ju fen aid Ma Chung ‘king— the trouble 
being first prcci] dated by Chm Ju Jen and later 
ugrravated by Ma Chung Ning It may be added 
that these two debnquents will be dealt with by the 
Government in a fair and proper manner 


Religion of the American Tnitian 
The /njuircr describes the religion of ibe 
Amenenn Indian 

The truth about American Indian rcl gion is 
revealed m the JVaiwartioJM of research societies such 
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&s the Bureau of Amencan EthnoloK^ and the 
Lulled States Geogrophical and Geological Survey, 
But It 19 reaching the public m more popular books — 
chiefly in volumes of Amencan Indian poems and 
stones Longfellow a Hiawatha was of course; a 
pioneer book. Indians themselves ore beginning to 
s^re in the work of making their faith known to the 
world ‘The Soul of an Indian by Charles Alexander 
Eastman, ta an mdisp->nsable book to those who want 
to know about the lied man a lehgion 

One of the most beautiful books on the native 
religion of America is The Indian a Book, edited by 
'Natahe Curtis. The book is described aa 'In OSenng 
by the Amencan Indians of Indian Lore ^luaical and 
\arrative to form a Record of the Songs and 
Legends of their Race. 

Turning^ over the pages of this book we realtxe 
that Dr Eastman is right when he says that the 
Amencan Indiana Holv Book la ‘'a mingling of 
history poetry and propnecy of precept and f^k lore 
even such as the modern reader finds within the 
covers of his Bibl& 

Students of Comparative Religion must not neglect 
the unwritten Scriptures of the American ludians. 

One o! the Indians tclla Natalie Gums how 
Lololomai the chief of the Hopis prays 

He goes to the edge of the cUfl'and turus to the 
riamg auo Then he praya for all the people, lie 


asks that we may have rain and corn and melons, and 
and that our fiefds may bring us plenty But these 
are not the only things he prays for He prays that 
all the people may have health and long life and be 
happy and good to their hearts And Hop a are not 
the only people ha prays for He prays for everybody 
iQ the whole world— everybody And not people 
alone . Lololomai prays for all the animals, knd 
not animals alone Lololomai prays for the plants 
He prays for everythmg that has life. 

We would do well to remember the Prayer of the 
Hopis— the People of Peace 

I have been reading an kmeiican Indian Story— 
Black LIk Speaks by Johu G Neihardt There is 
a prayer in that book, too— the prayer of Black Elk 
himsaf After explaining the srmbobsm of the 
Calumet or Pipe of Peace Black Elk sends out a 
voce to the powers of the four quarters that are 
one Power 

Great Spint lean do e to the earth that you may 
bear (he voice I send Hear me four quarters of the 
world— a relative I am ' Give me strength to walk 
the soft earth— relative to all that is ' Give me the 
eyes to see and the mind to nuderstand that I may 
be like you With your power only can I face the 
winds 

Toe Red man has a valnabJe contribution to make 
to the religious thought of the United World 
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Colonization Scheme and South African Indiana The Indian Agent in the F If S 


South African correspondent of tlie Jliiulu 
bent tlio folloiMiig cable 

Pin:bRMAUiT7iiui o, Alii 18. 

A bitter attach against tho Gorernment of 
India was nndo at a meeting by Mi Albert 
Christopher, a fornur President of tho Soutli 
African Indian Congress and ono of the 
principal opponents of tho colonization iQ<|uiry 
No Indian, ho said, desired to go an«l, ihcre 
fore, tho inquiry was an unwantcil one Since 
tho a«si teil emigration scheme bad been in 
existence thirteen thousand Indians had left 
tho Union Tlioy had helped to sell tho birtli 
1 right of Ibcir vithers and mothers brothers 
aiul sisters and they were not prepared to do 
It again . , , , 

The Government of India, said 

Mr Christopher, always surrendered tho 
Tights of Union Indians— first, when m the 
C ipe Town Agreement they agreed W 
reuUrmtion and again hst jear when the 
colonization scheme wa-. devi'-eii is colonial 
born and settlers the Indiana had ivcry 
right to remain and they did not desiro to 
go out of the Union 


It may be noted here that tho last conference 
of the South African Indian Congress passul a 
resolution m favour of co operiting witli the 
GovernincnL Besides this the ^ccuIito 
C ommittee of the South African Indi^ 
decided on July Otb to appoint Mr S R Naidii 
ns their repre'-entative to co-operate with tho 
Union Government m nivestipntmg the possi 
bihties of the settlement, m other countries of 
South Africin Indians m accordance with tho 
resolution of tho Round Table Conference in 
Capo Town in 1032 Under these circumstances 
we SCO no reason why this agitation for non- 
co-operation should liavo been started at this 
sLi 'e There was considerable force in tho words 
of ilr Sorabjee Rustomjee when he said at Uio 
meeting of the Excculne Committee “If wo are 
true to our word wo must appoint a represcnlatiTO 
While we fully appreciate the scntiiiunls that bate 
I actuated such tried workers as Mcssrr Albwt 
Christopher and Manilal Gandlii to opposi the 
decision of tho Congress wo nro sorry we cannot 
agree with tho arguments that have been put 
forward by them 


Mr Louis TImy has contnbutHl a thoughtful 
letter to tho Indian Association Bulletin of Penang 
on tini appointment of a successor to Rao 
Saliib Kunliirannm Xair 

Speculation is nfo as to who will be bis 
successor Tho Govcrnmciit of Indu do not 
appear to hire so far mode any selection 
Their attention perhaps is at pre-ent being 
mettol moro to problems nearer home They 
will, howeacr. be deciding soon , but wbclber 
tins time they will send an L C S man or 
ono from ibo cadre of Deputy Collectors, us 
biUierto, h a matter for eonjecture 1 am «ure 
I will be expressing tho opinion of every 
Indian hero if I say lint it )s tlieir wish Uiat 
an L C b otbeer should bo sent in future. 
Unforluoalcly, however, wo have no loetitution 
which would speak for the wbolo of Malnja 
on occasions like this If there was «ucb an 
Assocnlion it could todn> givo Gzpre »ion to 
Its feelings by sending a cable to tbo Govern- 
ment of fndix 

Dr IarLi Sundaram. very likely ifter obtain 
iQg the views of the leaders of tho Indian 
community here, advocated tho change. I 
am sure no has the backing of the whole 
Indian community m Malay i m this action of 
his Wc trust tho Government of India will 
not spurn our wishes and di«miS3 it as of no 
import 

rroia what ono gathira from reports in the 
local press it looks as if tho Govtrnraent of 
India do not favour the views expre®«e<l by 
Dr Lanka Sundaram It is diificuh to imagine 
that the Government of Indi i rtalJy mcim to say 
that tho po't m que tion is not one, «uch as 
requires the appointment of a full Unio Civi- 
lian ofRccr' rhero is 'ulficient work for a 
Civilian officer here even if be is capable of 
doing twice the work of iho present intumbenL 
If a nou-olhcial is sent, as recommended by 
Dr Lanka Sundaram it would be better 
Fading that at lea t a Civilian 
In tins connection I would wish to hnng to 
tho notice of iho Government of India the 
great honlsbip to which an Agent is put to 
when ho first arrives lu this country He 
omves bero os a stranger Mo«.t probably ho has 
no friends. If he should come with his family his 
difficulties are enhanced When be lands here 
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he iinils that he has no hou^e to lire in He 
has to stay in a hotei until 'Uch lime as he 
IS nhle to procure one and harintr procured 
one ho la not sure be will lie allowol to live 
there unili'turbcd for the rest of the pcrioil 
of bis «ta> here. lie has to undergo the same 
difficulties to which others are put to in all 
such circuiii tonces 

It IS a crym? shime that an officer tn his 
po^'itioti should be put to <uch inconrenieoce. 
The Ooverameut of India should arrange for 
a permanent house, fully furnished of coun>e, 
for their Agent «o that these officers in future 
may not have the same difficulties the present 
and past officers hiiTe had to undergo Con'-i 
dermg tJie fact that they are here for a penod 
of three years only, the necessity for prori ling 
them with free furnished quarters becomes 
more and more pronounced. All Malayan 
CTivil ®enanL» here are pra\id«l with furnnhed 
quavtors. 

IVc wonder why the GoTcrntiieni of India 
object to appointing a Cifdian officer as Ihcir 
agent 10 Malaya. The argument adtancol by 
them does not carry any conyicuon There ore 
more than six lahhs of Indians in ^[alaya— that 
means more than Bfth of the entire population of 
Indians settled abroad and they require protection 
ami guidance. And there is a lot of work to be 
done. The incanTenicnce as regards bousiog 
accommodation for the Agent referred to at the end 
of tbe letter should be removed immeJiatoly If 
the Government of India cannot safeguard the 
dignity of their agent in Malaya the better 
courto would be to abolish the post altogether 
It 18 really unfortunate that such an important 
subject should be treated so lightly by our 
Government 

Indian Education in Fiji 
Tbe following extracts ore taken from tbe 
Report on Education in Fiji for the Year 103’ 

GovEiiaurNT S<uooi.<i 

/uiian— The first Government school for 
Indians was e tablished at Ifatabus in 1910 
Samabula School was taken over from a 
local committee in 1020, and Andrewa and 
Yotualevu in 19S0 Vatuwaqa Indian Guls 
School was built m 1010 and Korari and 
WaiJikora Schools m 1031 
In September 1930 a secondary department 
was added to the Natabua Primary SebooL 
Tbe fees la the primary school ato la a 
month and lin secondary department £2 10s 
per term 

Train< 01 Tlichers 

Tbe Methodist 3Iission has been traiatng 
teachers for more than sixty years In 1918 
tbe Davuilevu Teachers’ Training Institute was 
established to tram teachers to the tandard 
required by regulations. Fijian and Indiau 
12 


students are acceptol A grant of £C00 is 
male b> * Goaernmeut m addition to an 
ollowanca of i.10 per student for board and 
to for pocket money 

Aiiim 1 1 Ttitii EuitmoN 

From 1900 to 1011, unlcr the Headmaster* 
ship of Mr W Jj. Waterhouse, ir i> a. 
(now Dr Waterhouse, Professor of kgncuUure, 
Sydney University), both technical and ngri* 
cultural oducition were corned on at the boy’s 
school, but only to a limited ext°nt, ns far 
as the latter branch was concerned on account 
of the UtniCed means and the unsuitable 
nature of the land 

‘Two students who had fini hod their course 
in tochoical iti«tmctiDn at Divuileru, were 
«ent to the Ilankesbury Agricultural College 
in ^ew South Wales. Six Indian students 
from I)ilkii»ha wero aUo sent to an ap-icuUural 
school at AUahsibod la Imlia. On the cctura 
of these eight studonts, the Mission, with the 
assistance of the GoTernment, established an 
agricultural school on the Xaruso Estate, 
recently acquired by tbe Mission and situateil 
about three miles further up the nver than 
Daruilevu 

Pnijuin Ki>ii vTiov 

Id 1932 the number of GorerDment schools 
increased from mx to seven, and of assisted 
«chooU from 37 to 41 In addition ^et« 
were 1C unassisted schools. The total number 
of Indians enrolled m all schools was 
of whom were boys and 1,070 girls, 
with an average attendance of 81 per cent. 

In 1931, 33 v«r wot of pupils were m 
class one and 19 i per cent in Clius 3 

In 1932 the^e percentages bad fallen to 3t> 
and 17 re'pe-lively The diAcrence between 
tbe numbers in Class I and 2 indicates 
TcUirdattOD explained partly by underotairing 
and tbe consequent neglect of the lowest cLoea 
Tbe position will improve each year as the 
supply of certiGcatoa teachers increases The 
existence of ono-teocber schools will, however, 
prevent situation improving rapidly ’The 
parochialism of Indians m country districts 
together with the mutual antipathy of the 
various races and creeds prevents the grouping 
of Indian schools which, without any increase 
m the number of teachers, would allow of 
proper instructions being given to the youngest 
children 

With few exertions all the Indian chool 
tn Vililevu and Ovalau were inspected at least 
twice during the year by the Inspector of 
Indian Schools. The eight Indian schools m 
Vaaualevu were inspected by the Inspector of 
Hjian Schools during his tour through that 
Island. Thirty six Indian schools are classifi^ 
a» efficient, twenty as satisfactory, and fourteen 
as being inefficient There haa been a 
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KTOKiiitf clcfiinii 1 for tlurqmirtvrl} ffnuli rn^lieh 
v/k I Jounitl, Uic >tJr uliowinR a tliirty 
[fir ccHt /ntrc«‘-<? (he l(^en;.'c nhn 
)ll pir i>»iic 

fal U)M>\UV 1 111 «. \l ION 
\pproTt I Imlinii pupil? min cuiol m the 
iocomiiry Icparlmcat of tlto Nntubiu Jnilim 
j^chool Iho fcts are 1.7 10a a jtir ihe 
ineruo roll iii I Hi wus 21 flie curriculum 
mclu Ics (ho usual '•cconJary suiijrcl'i with the 
ulliiiou of aj,nculturc‘ uooluork liook 
keeping un I hu mesa prmcipki 

lntfN(S<l ns il tcifl K" 

Aa put of the economy measures Inken by 
Govcnimcnl the numher of tcachcie m 
tniniiv re luce 1 from 0 to 2(1 At the 

cnl of tliL. year there were 12 Indiuia 

fmclulinc ono not supported by Govcmmenll 
and I • ripima on the roll 

FiM\ri IntcATtov 

There uero 21 schools for non Euro 5 >e‘»n 
girls 111 l‘)Jl and only 10 in 1012 although 

the number of girls m all such schools 

increased from C">09 to id 
The difference m the number of schools 
i» not due to the closing of girls schools hut 
to the almis*ioti of boya mually in the loner 
cU«so« In Il3I iff. and in 19!'’ 2% schools 
almiltcd pupils of hoUi sexe^ 

Co.educntion of the sexes does not prccent 
1 tjinn girls from attending school It d<K« 
hovrerer partly account for the fact «boirn in 
Appendix ( that Indian girls in boys schools 
leave school at about the ago of ten 
Although progress is being made in the 
jiroviBion of in«truction in domestic subjects 
much leeway has to be made up The 
standard of nceilleuork in both the I ijian and 
In imn schools is high This was noticeable 
from the quality an I number of the exhibits 
ina le at tise Suva \gncultural Show by a 
largo number of schools 


Iho supply of urtilicattJ women teachers 
M slowly improving, but miny schools that 
are anxtotia to employ women teachem cannot 
git any applications flit, dilfitulty of 
procunng suituhlo board and lodging in 
country districts will always deter many 
nomai Irom Icaxing their homes 
III Uio XoYcmber cxnpiinalions the following 
n^ults were obtained by fcmnle candidates 

Cuitilili's 1‘attcit I ariuti pQttcs 


Owdc \ J18 J5JC1243 

Grade IV 20 500J201 

Gnde III _2^ _1_ _J_ l 1_ 0_ 1 0 1 

7 1J 21 274a45 

Ihc numbtr of candid itcs shows an increase 
of ‘I over IJ.31 made up by an mcreast; of 
II in the number of Indian girls and a 
decrease of 2 in the number of Fijians. The 
number of rijmii girls (hat pafl®ed showed 
an locrco^o from 1 to (» Tho answers 
submitted by female caodiJates «hoHe<! n groat 
improTcment over previous years 
The progress of cduoilion of our people in 
Fiji as «‘howi> by tho report of tho year 1912 i" 
rauier <li ayi>omling The following extract 
betrays tho mentality of thoso m charge of 
olucational ilmmirtration of the Indiana 

Tho Indian l^ucation Uating Onlinanco 
which was passed by the Lcgislatiao Council 
m I9-:Ji> has not vet been brought info force, 
riie Hoard of Education has reconlel its 
opinion that the Ordinance should not be 
brought into force on the grounds that the 
mcagro ndvautages which would accrue would 
be out weighed by the increased liabiliUes to 
which Goaernment would be committed' 

1 think the time has come when the 
Government of Indii should send a commission 
to the colonies to enquire into tho condition of 
education of our people there and to suggest to 
tlie colonial aulhonttes the metliods and means 
of '«peedmg up Uie e lucatioiml work 
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Queer Friendships la ths 
Animal World 

Ihu uiture Id not as rr 1 m 
tooth an ! cl iw is was «uppo'e i 
about a century a?o has b en 
tcncrallj recognised U pcicnti ts 
Sliil, the animal worl I ocec^ion 
lUy furni he e’ciniplesof frienl 
«hip3 winch may w II «urpri e 
even man the soc il iiiiiii i' 
Some instances of aucli frien 1 
ships aro illu irated in i <ercs uf 
hue photo'll hs by iho Iso/i 
/rajh of Japan a 'elect on from 
which 13 gircn herewith 



'' take and mouse in the same ne» lbe> bate apparei tl) 
forgouca ihcir ir'idit oiial cnroity 
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Labour Saving: m the Home 
The sc.ircitv luJ high wagee of dome'tic 
“ervanU in Lurope aod Voierici have forced 
mo«t of the hou ehold work on the mistress of 



The vacuum cleaner m uee on chairs. 



An c)eclnc washer which washes sny 
thing from a blanket to a banclkercbiri 
automatically without being touched by 
the hand It la furnished witL an 
ironing attachment 



\ ihernostBlicelly eontroHed 
gfls cooker Ihe fiont of ihi 
oven (>. inade of fire proof 
pUioglirs mrroi'ling cDoStirig 
to be seen 



Two vacuum deaoeis 

■^ej can be uswl Cor sweeping btushuig and 
cleaauig of tyerj kind and automaticallj suck 
in the dust winch is captured in a container 
and delivered into the bin 
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run mooi:rn revicw 



llic Aui Cooler 

V cooler burnii coko or authrACttc Ihia 
cooker burns contiounu'lj and iK'cd* fucUiue 
onl? twice a (lav It m'Cs suiTicicnt brat to 
COOK meals for tvrcDtj person} and use* up only 
10 U) Ij lbs of coke in il hours 


FOR SKi’rj:MBi:u, 1933 

tho Iiout»ci. 'lint III Its turn bus given a Lremin 
ilout iiniKliiis 10 the mvtnlion of iimUiiaen, 
niiiking tlio liouBcwifos work usy uii i s iving 
mckhB bibuur in tlio hoini Ihc movement for 
iiiLchanuitl ! ibour Mivnig ippliances origmaled m 
kiitciiej, but by (his tinin ibcir use nnii ixipular 
ity have cxiiiided to J'nj.biii I and other coun 
Iriu*, and now (here H binJi> a bouso in the 
West wbicb uoull Ik. coiisidcrvl coni|!iteor 
suti'fiUory uiibuul t coiiiikto rniigo of lbc'«} 
modirii dotiets 1 bunks to the ingenuity of tlio 
iiiupufiuturer'> uiiil wiiicspre 111 uhj of tletlnciO 
and ga*, tvety kind of huuscholl vvoik uin now 
le done at one Icnlb (be labour funiitrly involved 
Hue new devicis inver almost every bnincli of 
liou eboid work, iin 1 some of tbv. mo t useful 
01 (< an illiPtraled in ibis i)uiiib''r 



•SATYAKAMA’ 

Bi O 1 ANDBCWS 


A very remarkable book bv Mr S C 
Stokes of Harmony Hall, Koignsb 
ramc into hands in roiniiscript 
form nnny jenra ago, vvbenlwis 
the guest of tho iiitbor An inherent modesty 
and self dcpiccatioii had made the aiitboh 
tbinlc lightlv of hi3 own production. It 
was only with very great difhcnlty that J 
obtained leave from him to ciidcnvour to 
find in the West i piibhahcr fpr bis book 
AVhilc I was in Aiucncii the MSS wa^ 
continually with mo nnd I often studied 
and found in it more than I Ind at firet 
discovered both of truth nnd beauty 

It EGcmcd, however, that I was fated not t<i 
succeed , and Mr il. B Gregg had ilso very 
htttle sucqesa in the same direction But 
m the long run tho book was published in 


Midras, byS Ganesan, in an evcelleut type 
and binding, whicli docs credit to Soutli 
Indian printing Since tlint tunc it Ins been 
\cij favour ibly received by gre it phlIo^ophcrs 
like Dr J H Muirlieid, Dr S 0 F Murray, 
and othcra and Ins had everywhere an 
excellent pres* 

While I was seeking to hnd an English 
publisher ui appreciative note vvas written 
ou the book itself by an anonymous writer of 
high htenry repute I <piotc only some 
saheot poitioos as follows 

^This is a beautiful and helpful book 
But its freasurps have to be dug for by 
ordinary non-philosophic readers 

‘The personal element interests the general 
public — family alfection, personal history, 
reference to other prisoners,— but when the 
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general reader asks for more, he is instead 
plunged into philosophy and Sanskrit terms If 
he IS patient, the index will save him , but even 
then, the Indian character of it all is rather 
overwhelming for those who are English 
The religious reader, according to his brand 
of piety and scale of intelligence, may wel 
come the working out of a religious philo- 
sophy which is a wonderful blending of 
Eastern and Western thought The combin- 
ing of the Eastern idea of the Self Snbsistent 
Brabma, with the idea of a God needing, God 
experiencing, God loving, and as it were, 
progressing, while yet timeless and aeon 
perfect, is well worked out (Shade of 
William James, with his “Damn the 
Absolute Would he welcome as a disciple 
this com patriot, who puts into reconcilable 
justiposition the ‘becoming’ and the ‘being* 
of God '*) 

“The religious public, or its esoteric 
circles, might specially welcome new light on 
the idea of re-iocaraatioD, pp 230 and ff 
which indeed are beautiful and su^estive 
with new aspe.ts “As soon as the ‘1’ has 
reached the consciousness which includes new 
factors that must be remembered,” (te,Iove, 
p 269) “all the future will be free from that 
‘dying* which is the death of memory” — thus 
removiog at a stroke one of the most forceful 
objections to the doctrine 

“The insistence upon love, individual and 
general, human and spiritual, is beautiful 
“All those who have come to love have 
entered on eternal life ” See pp 259 and ff 
The pages also on survival and enhanced 
relationships are very fine , so are such 


pronouncements as “Eternal life will be for 
us a life of eternal achieiement, of growing 
vision” and paragraphs like that on p 287 
most consoling to the berea\ed And very 
inspiring is its last sentence, “Progress must 
be commensurate lery encouraging and 
practic^ the whole conclusions, p 338 “not 
by barring ” This is a gold nugget of a 
sentence ” 

The author of these detached notes, will 
not, I am sure, object to my quoting from 
them It 13 still my own intense desire that 
It may be possible to publish the book, lu a 
slightly abbreviated form, m England and 
afterwards if possible in America For there 
are few things more needed today than mutual 
understanding between East and West with 
regard to that essential and fundamental 
philosophy, from which each side of the 
human world starts and on the grounds of 
which it makes its own assumptions 

The Indian standpoint is far easier for the 
Western mmd to appreciate than that of 
China and Japan It has this further advant- 
age that it easily forms tlio half-way house 
and thus forms an introduction to the philo- 
8opb> of the Far East For most of the 
modern tbioiing of China aod Japan has 
somewhere a Buddhist bakground, which has 
ultimately been derived from India Okakura 
«if Japan was right when he stated, ui his 
great book, “The Ideals of the Onenf," that 
China, India and Japan still form together in 
unison one great ‘Buddha Land/ — just as 
Europe and America still form a great part 
of ‘Chnstendom ' 



By TftAIK : FJVE SONNETS 

lU CIIAULUS I* swan 


Dapar/ura 

Wluro »» lilt to jilun (or mo T TIa* liroun 

<ioor c)oH ^ 

ifiu (hH cI[||>i> ami Uio tniiii ilniiiu ou tU w»). 
liu( wtaro (n all liicMt mill < i« |iljt<v for um f 
My luort l» on il* feet all da) 

lUIuctaiil U) Im h , il o|i|>o»<.>t 
'Ilu9 tLiisicin of Uic Kuu« anny fruiii 

'l1io ditya havo lain;,' (liapitiinoua, iiml ^}lo•l 

Willi tliu •umniir, itovr, nioiits 

W Uli oil ions« «triUuo<i uml lorn. 1 mual 
Im> goiii 

llcccKa tliu sUuilir nir of firciuMlu 
Atnid Uio con>Q(ianu> of myrni 

AccQin)ini>iincnU of (iinuixr fiilda 

lulf crown 

iliur vvnliiro liLa>y cnUiU >iky wiirroon 
Ul^l« cam. llichl, •>trinco iv* pocls iK.no<L 

Highfjall 

Tho rcO far wtrl make* wlii^inr after m« 

— V god'a face ami .Imnay upon it, gMluro-l 
By fttomi-fwl feiiUirw ami nhiW poiuta of »k) 

I hear Tlio red Rwl’* face n.lucUnily 
CoTcra Uio poignancy of our koo<Ui )0 
fn iti ptwmincncc, n-errod, so^iucjlcml 


Below tho rod cloud*, m tlio eha«loiro<l LinJ 
Sot all Uio little hurried drops of rain 
fetraining to kiss tho tnrlh, Imit sharper pun 
TImn your lips tcn<o after gwJdhjc You sUmf 
OuUido our trysling sha-low lone. Your hand 
InsisUnt for tlio toucii of mine wAy tnin 
Our unremittttl eagerness ? Tho tram 
Parts U9 , the nil west whispers reprimand 

Moonlight 

In while U'Id on ii shining luto^ 

I tide clean hammers through a metal land 
Trees aro mines looming bhek and mylhical 
Under a sky of mica md grey sand 
Cold as Uio star hues scarring the sere moonlight 
In tho iranslucenco of my window square. 


Like Kimitars ir*u<‘'l in Uii haze of rtrcwii light, 
I tile iny luirt, n «lnr|mi‘->l >-iUtr win 
Lustral and fnd the milinght fog «hit.li rt'O 
As long a* il i* woonh^hl, till pjmorrow. 

But ihiro 19 nolhing hire to uxorcne 

(’•oming of moniing to u*, or hnng sorrow 

Our lose i« coloiirnl a* the cimlit winl, 
romorrow will iho moonlight fale hihiiii 


Rebel Country 

It IS a rctiel country, rinii IbiutiU-d, 

And lured hy it Iho nii.ht i» ioulh lohsto, 
Tho 1-yi.s of night nn. still hire, fugilirc. 
Unkr lorn l>u>hc*, halcfully inilionUi] 
ilotrM- 1* the irhir(>cr, as of women *upplsnu«f. 
Of tho horizon wlicrc Uic dun clouU grate 
For other lot ff* Icit beyond nUictp, 
liOst weiry loMr>i, by the loro tlay TaimU.<l 

S.'cn'cy buniss 6n' behind htr doora, 

I Up in lolo . Uie eaTCrt are dark nrouiil, 
This IS a rebel and our loro explore* 

Lying in hi, ling, rtiinat, profound 
But farmer armies como liko troubadours 

Colourol and singing an 1 ibcir freclom found 


Railroad Ahead 

Lights o|)U)ing uside to i>ortions green 
Buggt led in Uio intermittent distance 
Binder our rhasU-ned thoroughfare fcivnc 
‘'unlit and vigorous in its pcr«i»tarce. 

Pellucid lures of skies above tho bend 
Of a new iivtr inUmate more bnglil 
Colours beyond these lapsing shadows and 
To etch our straightway m prc«i«cr light. 

Frail hues that curve aside have tenuous crus 
lako secret whispers of a winging moth 
In shadowed ircas, but the vibrant trea 1 
Of TOicCH on our roij nngs oUurwi'O 

Nothing is more alluring than tlie awath 
Of Uio Familiar we design ahead 




7he Export of Gold from India 

Air H G AVclIgj in Chapter IX of hts 
latest •work. The IVorl , Wealth and Happiness 
of JIankind (1432), which he caUa an Outline 
of Economics, discusass currency questiona 
in relation io the world-wide cconotnic 
depression In bis opinion, “the dominant 
factor making for world-wide depression has 
been the policy pursued in London ” The 
return to the gold standard on the part of 
England, and fmlowing her example, of other 
important industrial countries, is the main 
plank in that policy This meant that huge 
sums in gold had to be removed from active 
use in order that they might bo stored away 
as cover to currencies, and forced the central 
banks, and even the Kank of England, to 
check every sort of movement which might 
have led to the metal leaving the country, and 
to amass as much gold and part with as little 
as possible France and America began to 
hoard gold faster than new gold could be 
produced all over the world, and all other 
countries were in constant fear of losing their 
own reserves, “and Britain especially Ined 
continually to tempt money to London (from 
India?] or to keep it there by the offer of 
exceptional rates” “In 1931 mankind was 
getting gold out of mines in South Africa and 
elsewhere in order to bury it again in 
treasuries — and to no other perceptible end ” 
Air Wells declares that “adherence to 
the gold standard means h progressive 
deflation of the currency It will tend now 
to make the patient inactive hoarders of gold 
the lords of the earth ” (P 3G0) 

This hardly st^uares with Sir Samnel 
Hoare’s statement, quoted at page 735 of the 
Jast June number of The 2foderii Renew, that 


the unceasing dram of gold from India that 
IS going on for a considerable time is 
beneficial to India in the present circum- 
staoccs * 

la spite of the bnef authority in which 
he 13 dressed, Sir Samuel is for inferior to 
Mr Wells in intellectual equipm nt and un- 
biassed judgment 


A Paragraph for Miss Mayo’s 
Consideration 


The followiDg 13 from §5 of Chapter XI 
(The Role of Women m the World’s Work) of 
the same book by Mr Wells 


rrostitulioo iQ the pa»e has been cluefly 
feOMDiae Thai » not due eppaienlW to any 
lahercot sexual ddTcrence It is a difference in 
role which puts men mote in need of casual 
women In the past women have stayed at hocae 
more than men and have been more firmly kept 
at home But now that types of free and 
prosperous women are developing who can travel 
and get away from the observation aad moral 
support of then" own lommonity the parallel need 
evokes the parallel supply The dissipated 
middle-aged woman is becoming almost as commoa 
as the dissipated middle a^ man in the 
pleasure resorts of Europe and Aorth Africa one 
meets now the wealthy lonely Aroeneaa wife or 
widow looking for the consolations of maaculme 
intimacy and picking up the gigolo, the dancing 
partner as a protege a companion and often a 
venal lover fche vs almost as abundant as the 
Ameneans who vuit Europe to get drunk. But 
the drifting prosperous women are by no means 
all Vmencans The “gigolo is entirely the equivalent 
of the prostitute adventuress at the same social 
level but because of the difference in his sexual 
tradition, no one has yet set about pursuing him 
inlt a poftM des t i!/eurs segregating him in 
brothels banishing him from ordinary life aad 
legislating agaust him He does not seem m 
need of protection from Geneva and the White 
Slave Iksder finds him ao unsuitable commoditv ' 
— H G ttells The IFori tteallh and llapptnest 
of Uunfind (William Heinmann Ltd 1932y, p 5J6, 


44—13 
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Indian Rinars, Floods, Malaria, efc 


Recently tlicro have been dcstrocUvc 
floods in some province i of India, particularly 
Onssa and the Midnapur District of Bengal, 
which reipnro adequate and speedy relief 
Every jcai, some province or other suirtrs 
from floods In some ^cars, as dunng the 
present year, inauj provinces suffer It 
would bo dilflcult, if not impossible, to 
name my province some parts of which 
have not been devastated by inundatioaa 
at some time or other So the problems 
with which Indian rivers confront the 


Indian public are all-India problems We 
speak of problems, because tho occasional 
havoc wrought by floods, with attendant 
famine or scarcity of food and outbreak of 
diseases, arc not tho only cviU associated 
With Indian rivers When some nvera 
change their courses or are silted or choked 
up, malaria appears in more or less crteasive 
tracts of country It is true, that lo times 
past Bengal has suffered more from this 
scourge than any other province But at 
present malarial fevers ore found in the plams 
in all parts of India, and cases are noticed 
oven at some hill stations 

For these reasons problems connected vritb 
floods, irrigation and drainage should mtereot 
the people oi not any one part of India but of 
all parts Bat not the people alone The 
Central and Provincial Govoruments also 
should study these problems and take steps 
to solve them Ihe questiou is, how tins 
should be done 

In an article on “Catastrophic Hoods lo 
Bengal and How They Can Be Combated,” 
published in this iJcueio for February 1932, 
Professor Megbuad Saha, i « s, su^ested 
what ought to be done so far as Bengal is 
concerned In that article ho wrote 


After the flooda [of 1922] tver«j orcr the Goiero 
meat [of Bengal] appotnlM an ofTicial committee 
to enquire into the cauics of the floods aoii to 
Bucgcit measures for combating them This 
comimlteo co opted I’rofossor P C MahaUnobis 
of tho Presideucy College, Cilcutta, thca in charge 
of the meteorological observatory at Ahpote as a 
member I had no opportunity of taoniofc what 
were the flndings sod FccommendaCioos of this 
committe but through the courtesy of Professor 
llahalanobis I became acqiiamtod with his valuable 
report on raiafall and floods in >orth Beagtl 
( 18 “ 0 - 192 ^) which was published in 19'’6 1 rofessor 
■Mahalanobis approached the question m a truly 


BoeaUHc spirit and baser! bis condunons on a 
large amount of data about rainfall and on 
cxtcnsivo studies of the topo^raphicil features of 
thn couiitr) Oa tho basis ot these ntuJi i he 
put (orirard a number of suggestions for 
combating the floods. 

lu liu article Dr Saha examined these 
suggestions aud put forward certain sugges- 
tiona of his own llts article was written, 
and tho suggestions were made therein, for 
Bengal But as floods occur and malaria, 
erosion and water-logging arc to be found 
in other parts of India also, Professor 
Mahalanobis’s R'>port and Dr Saha » article 
should receive the serious attention of the 
people and tlic i,catral and provincial 
goveraoieata ot India. UnforturuteJy, though 
this Report consists of only 90 (ninety)' 
pages and some maps, it has been priced at 
Rs 20 per copy, thus making it difficult for 
the intcIligeoLzia to buy ib But our 
Oovernmeots can certainly purchase or 
oUicrwue procure copies 

Wanted Hydraulic Research 
Laboratories 

In the article referred to in the previous 
note Dr Saba suggested 

(a) CrcatioD of a bydrauUo research Uboratory 
for researches lO river training in B Oasl 
(t; CrcdUno of a statislica] depirtmest for 
ceououing Professor Mthalanob s » studies 
(e) Ao up-to-date hydrotrsphic survey of the 
met ejB\era» of 

What Dr Saha suggested for Bengal, 
should be done for the whole of India hy 
the Government of India, and also by the 
provmciai Goverameuts of those provinces 
which are subject to floods Now that the 
Bengal A^aterwajs Bill 13 before tho jmbhe 
this subject should receive immediate and 
serious attentioe Tho studies to be undei- 

taken and the work to bo done xn the 
different provinces would Invo to be 
CO ordmitcd by tho Goveniment of ludia 
The Achanjija Itatj Couimemoraiion 

VolmWf which contains many valuable 
scientific, historical aud htcrarj articles,, 
contains in article by Dr baha on the 
need for a hj draulic research laboratory m 
Bengal Though vvritteo witli rcfcrcnco to 
the requirements of Bangui, it will be of 
Use to all who want to know ind to do 
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what is required for the ditTerent arcaa 
of India which are subject to floods and 
malaria. 

When devastating floods occur, as recently 
in Orissa and Midnapur, relief is given to the 
suflerers. But that is only temporary relief, 
not a permanent remedy. For a lasting 
remedy, it is necessary to know what is being 
done in other countries Br. Saha’s article 
in the Acharyya Hay Commemoration Volume 
(published by Dr. Satyacharan Law, 50 Kailas 
Bose Street, Calcutta), giics a list of 
Hydraulic Research Laboratoncs of the 
World, which he sajs IS not exhaustive The 
lUt includes the namca of these laboratories 
(with the names of their Directors) in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Soviet Russia, Sweden, Norway, France, Italy, 
Holland and the United States of Amenca 
Germany has been the pioneer, aa io many 
other enterprise*, in the dcvclopmcot of these 
River Phjsics Laboratories of tho world, and 
"the activities of her trained experts and 
scientists have done immense good to the 
development and unprovement of her tnlaod 
waterways, harbours, canals, and to the 
dwellers of the riparian tracts.” Dr. Saba also 
refers briefly to the work done in Italy, He 
devotes some sis pages to the subject of 
the study of river physics in America- 
He observes that engineers m India are 
content to follow antiquated methods 

Swamt Vivekananda on the Women 
of India 

Ptabuddha Bharata for August contains 
a valuable article, compiled from the Comjjlcie 
WotLs of Sivuwv Vwshovriiivdiv, -Tikidht ^vs 
his opinions on many topics relating to 
women. It opens thus 

The Arjan and Semitic ideals of ironiaB iuTO 
alnaya been diametncallj opposed Amonp^t (b« 
Semites the pr^cnce of iromen is considered danga* 
oils to derotiOB and she may not perfomi any 
religious function, eren such as the hiiliog of a 
bird for food according to the Aryan, a man can 
not perfocm a religious aettoa mthout a *rife. 

Modern niuduisia is largely Panraoiha, that is 
post Buddbislic in origin Dayauanda nwastrati 
pointed out that though a mfe is ab^olately seces 
sary in the sacrifice of domestic fire, which is a 
Vcdic rite, she may not touch the Shalsgratna fehila 
or the household idol, because (hat dates from the 
later period of the Puranas. 

(To the quesUon, So you consider the inequality 


of woman amongst us as entirely due to the influ* 
coca of Buddhism f) Where it exists certainly, but 
ve should not allow the sudden Dux of European 
cnUcum, and our consequent sense of contrast, to 
make us acquiesce too r^dy in this notion of the 
inequality of our women Circumstances hare 
forced upon us, for many centuries, the woman a 
need of protection This, and not her lofcnonty, is] 
the true reading of our customs. 

Wife— the co-rcligionut. llundreds of ceremonies 
the Hindu has to perform, and not one can be ] 
performed if be has not a wife. You sec the 
pnests tie them up together and they go round 
tcmjdes and make every great pilgrimage together. 

The Swami pronouncea a glowing 
panegyric on the ch.'iractcr of Siti, which 
begins thus 

You may exhaust the literature of the world that 
IS past and 1 may assnre you, that you will bare to 
exhaust ihe literature of the future, before finding 
another Sita. Bits is unique , that character was 
depicted once for alL There may bare been screral 
Ramas, perhaps, but oerer more than one Sita 1 She 
IB the rery type of the true Indian woman, for, all 
the ideals of a perfected woman hare groirn out of 
that one life of Sits . and hero she stands these 
tbooaaodi of years, commaadiDc tbo worship of erery 
naan, woman and child, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of Vryararta. 

He severely coodemns cbild'marriages. 
He says io 

There are thousands of women here (m Amenca). 
whose minds are as pare and white as the snow of 
this country And look at our eirls, becoming 
mothers below their teens 11 Good Lord I I sow 
see it all Brother, "The geda are pleased where 
the women are held m esteem, ”^aya the old 
31aoo Wo are bornble sinners, and our degrada* 
lion IS due to our callmg women 'despicable 
worms,’ ‘gateways to hell,’ and so forth. 

He proceeds to observe 

VmoDgst the educated classes in Bengal, the 
custom of marryang their boys too early is dying 
out gradually The girls are also given in mamage 
a year or two older than before, but that has been 
under compulsion, — from pecuniary want. What* 
ever might be 'the reason for it the age of 
morrymg girls should he raised still higher. 

The Swami contrasts Indian with 
Ammcan women in the following passage : 

I shonld very much like our women to have 
your (Amenean women's) iiUellectusliiy, but not 
if it must be at the cost of punty I admire you 
for all that you know but I dislike the way that 

E u cover what is bad with roses and call it good. 

tellectuality is not the highest goixl Mo&ity 
and spirituality are the thinga for which we strive. 
Our women are not so learned, bnt they are more 
pure To all women every man save her husband 
should be as her son * 

To all men every woman save his own wife 
should be as his mother When I look about me 
and see what you call gallantry, my soul is filled 
with disgust. Not until you learn to ignore the 
question of sex and to meet on a ground of 
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common humanity will jour women really develop 
Until then they arc jlaj things, notlung more 
\11 this IS the cause of divorce. Your men bow 
low and ofTer a chair but in another breath they 
offer compliments They say Oh Madam how 
beautiful are your eyes 1 What right havi. they 
to do this? How dare a man venture so far and 
how can you women perm t it ? Such things 
develop the less noble side of humanity They 
do not tend to noble idcaU 
He had a definite ideal of female edu- 
cation, comprising religion, arts, science, 
housekeeping, cooking, sewiog, liygicne, etc. 
In his opinion, “tho upliffinent of the women, 
the awakening of the masses, iniist come first, 
and then only can real good come about for 
tho country, for India ” 


Vwekananda on Widow-mamage 

Tho article referred to above contains a 
section devoted to widow marriage The 
whole passage is extracted below 

In my opinion society m every country shapes 
itself out of its own initiative bo we need not 
trouble our beads prematurely about such reforms 
as the abolition of early marriage the re tnarnage 
of widowB and so on Our part of duty bes in 
lupartuig true education to all men and women 
in aociety As an outcome of that educauon they 
will of themselves be able to know what is good 
for them and what la bad and will spontancoualy 
eschew the latter It will not be then necessary 
to pull down or set up any thing in society by 
coercion , . , , 

For csample tale the prohibition of widow 
marriage in our country Don t thmb that the 
Itishis or wicked men introduced the aw perlaio 
ing to It. Notwithstanding the desire of men to 
keep women completely under tho r control they 
never could succeed in introducing these lawe 
without betaking themselves to the aid of a social 
necessity of tho time Of this castoin two points 
should 1)0 specially observed 

(o) Widow marriage takes place among the lower 
classes , 

(6) tmong the higher olakscs tho number of 
women is greater than that of men 
Now if It be the rule to niarr) erery girl it w 
dilficult enough to get one husband apiece then 
how to get, by and by two or three for each T 
Therefore has society put one party under dis 
advantage t e it docs not let her have a second 
husbaniT who has had one if it did one maid 
would have to go without a husband On the 
other hand widow raarnage obtains in coromnniUcs 
having a greater number of men than women as 
in Ihcir case the objection stated above docs not 
enst It i« becoming more and more difficnU in 
the West too for uninamed girls to get husbands 

\\ e do hot think knowledge of itself is 
sufficient for remedying evils Countless men 
and woDieii know what is good but do not do 
it, know what is evil but do not eschew it 


Something eUe in addition is rerj[uircd — tho 
*twakciiing of conscience, the strengthening 
of the will, and the like But it may be said, 
these are parts of "true education,” which 
theSwimi prcscnbctL So, leaving tins point 
aside, let us enmine what he says about 
mdow-ui-irriagc 

“Among the higher classes the number of 
women is greater than that of men” — thia 
13 not an necurate statement The article 
docs not give the date of this pronouncement 
of the Swamu Hence, its accuracy at that 
lime cannot be tested But so far as the 
censuses of 1931 and 1921 are concerned, the 
statement le incorrect In 1931, for every 
thou:,and males there were 922 females among 
the Baidyas, 847 females among Brahmans, 
763 females among Bralimos, 901 females 
among Ivayastba®, and so on 'Ihcro 
were more females tlian males m tho 
Hindu community only among Bauris and 
Baisboabs, but they arc not included in “tho 
higher classes,” According to the Census 
of 1921, in the Bengali Hindu community, 
for every thousand males there were 905 
females among the Baidyas, 845 females 
among the Brahmans, 911 females among tho 
Kayasthas, and so on According to that 
census, too, Hindu females outnumbered 
Hindu males only among Bauris and 
Baishnabs 

It IS unnecessary to refer to tho figures 
relating to different castes at succeeding 
censuses But some general obacrvatioiis 
may be reproduced from the Bengal Census 
Report for 1531 

In ISSl tbcTo were 094 females for every 1000 
males but there has boco a fairlj regular decrease 
most marked in the first subsequent decade when 
the propoMtion fell by 31 to JiJ but uninterrupted 
UDtiJ tho present Sgure 9^4 was reached ’ 


Tho paucity of females in Bengal is duo 
to some extent to tho e.vccss of male 
emigrants to this province But, 

In the natural population also t.e in the 
total noinbers born in Bengal wherever enumerated 
there baa however boon a marki^ continiious 
decuoe la the number of females per 1000 males 
The following table is taken from tlio 
Bengal Census Report for 1931 
hcmalcs per lOOO males in each irincipil rciinoii 
„ , IfiSl-1931 

Mushru Hindu Tribal Buddhist Christian 
Igl OSS 099 JJ7 0t>3 HW 

1S91 9«7 nco JJJ y-4 Sj7 
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Mushni Kid lu Tnbal DuddbisC Chrutiao 
1901 9GS Jjl JTO 9 9 Sjd 

1911 94J ail J07 999 817 

1921 94j 91G O'S 961 ^ 

1931 936 90S 961 9j1 832 

The All-Iodia Census Report for 1931 
13 not yet available Hence, figures for the 
whole of India caunot at present be given 
according to religion 

c do not hero raise the question, 
whether female children who become widows 
before becoming wives ph)aiologicallj, 
mtclloctually and spintualh, can bo justl> 
said to ha%e had one husband apiece 

In England and man} other Curopcan 
countries there are more females than males 
}ft widow marriage prevails m those 
countries So, there docs not scorn to be any 
automatical!} self adjusting sociological law 
regulating the pre\ ilcnoe or non prevalence 
of widow mamage 

According to bwami VivcLananda, 
"widow mamage obtains in communities 
having a greater number of men tbao women, 
oa in their case the objection stated above 
does not exist.” In accordance with the 
principle implied here, it would not be unjust, 
improper or unsociological if widow>mamage 
were to preaail among all Hindu castes in 
Bengal which have a greater number of men 
than women And the oiil} two castes 
having an excess of women haie widen 
mamage among them 

Btas of European Htsfortans 
Against Asia 

la the popular edition of Mr H G 
Wells’ Oiilhne of lltslonj the author sa}8 
"He [Mr Wellsl began to realize how 
severely European historians have minimized 
the share of the Central Uplands of Asia and 
of the Persian, the Indian and the Chinese 
cultures in the drama of mankind" 
(Chapter 1, Section 1 ) 

Why Gordon Resigned the Private 
Secretaryship to Lord Ripon 

The following passage {uratshc'> an 
example of a class of conacatiooal lies of 
civilization 

“lie IGeneral Gotdonl accDpted the Pnrate 
Pecretarysh p to Lord R poo (he new Vietnoy of 


India, and three days after his amral at Bombay, 
be res ipied Ue had suddeoly realized that bo 
was not cut out for a Private secretary when on 
an address bciof' sent in from some deputation ho 
was asked to say that the Viceroy had read it 
with interest \ou know jerfectl) ’ he said to- 
l/>rd William Iktcsford ‘that Lord Uipon has 
never read it, and I can t say that sort of thin^ 
^ I will n!3i(;n and you take m ray resignation ' 
FnuneiU I irtonaiu by Lytton fctrachey London 
Chatto and Wtndus 1926 p 230 

Mr WeUs on Astatic Religious 
Teachers 

In tlie same book Mr Wells makes many 
interesting and instructive observations 
concerning the Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
Muhammad To the first he assigns a ver} 
high place among the teachers of mankind 
Hv 3 observ-ttvons on Muhamm'vd cannot be 
safel} quoted b} non-Muslims in India. 
But Indian Muslims can safely read them 
without nsk to their life and limbs, but not 
perhaps without risk to their orthodox} 

Mahatma Gandhi Unconditionally 
Released 

It 1 $ joyful news that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released unconditionall} (on the 
J3rd \ugust last) and that he broke his fast 
before driving to “Parnakuti, ’ Poona, where 
he will sta} for the present k crisis has thus 
been averted 

But, considering Air Gaudhi’s past life- 
and the importance and significaacc which 
he attaches to fasting, it may be expected 
that he may be imprisoned again and mav fast 
again Hence, there may also be the probabiht} 
of a crisis again It is necessary, therefore,, 
to consider bow the recent situation arose, 
which has been saved by the unconditional 
release of the Alahatniv The stor} is best 
told in the words of the Government 
commiim pie, issued from Simla, on the 
18th August, which is reproduced below 

Vftet hift Kresv on Vhe lal August at kbmedabad 
Mr Gaodbi addressed a letter to (he supennten 
deat Vhmedabad Central Pnson m which he 
made the folio ring request 

\ou might know that before rpy discharge 
owing to my fast from the Yervada Central 
Prison ID 3Iay last I was permitted to do Hanjao. 
work and thereanent see freeJy nsitors and equally 
fredy to receive and send letters to have a typist 
and to receive newspapers inagazmes and other 
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literature. I hope I >toultl be (riven tbo atme 
facilities now, I may state that a Hotkljr 
newspaper called Ilanian i8 issued at Poona and 
It u nccessanr for mo to send matter for the 
piper and otherwise instruct Iho olitor* 

On the -lih August after bis re arrest at Poona 
conscQUcnt upon his refusal to obey Iho order 
ficrmT upon bint Ulr Oandhi repeated this 
request, remarking that Ilanjan work conid not 
l>e interrupted except at prnl to hia life and asked 
for a reply by Jlonday, the 7th August Ifo was 
informed that tbo matter was under consideration, 
but that It was impossible for a decision to be 
reached by the date spccincd Subscqucnlly on 
the Bth and 10th August he addressed reminders 
to the Goicmment 

Letter to Bomiuy Government 
On the 14th August Mr Gandht forwarded 
the following letter to the Government of 
Bombay 

'll IS now noon of Monday and I am yet 
without an answer to my request for resumption 
of llarijan work on the same terms as before ray 
fast This request was first conveyed on the 
first instant from the Central Prison Ahmedabad 
and has since been thrice repeated The slmm 
of deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. 
If, tnerdore I cannot hare permission by noon 
next IPcdnesday I must deny myself alt nounsh 
meat from that time save water and salt That is 
tbo only way in which 1 can fulfil my vow and 
also i^ieve myself somewhat of the strain 
mentioned above 

'I do not want the suspension of nounshmeot 
m any way to act as pressure on the Government 
Life ceases to interest me if I may not do Hanjan 
service without let or hindrance. \s 1 have made 
It clear in my previous correspondence and as 
the Government of India bos admitted that 
permission to render that service is implied in the 
Yetrada Pact to which the Tlcitisb Government 
is a consenting party in so far as its consent was 
. necessiry, therefore, I do indeed want permission 
but only if the Government believe that justice 
demands it and not because I propose to deprive 
myself of food if it is not granted That depnva 
v' vioj] is intended purely for ray consolation 
Special Facilities to JIr. GA>Din 

On Abe AngwsA "Mv Ga'adhi 'naa infpvmvd 
that it had been decided that he would be granlcd 
Iho following special faeililies for the purpose of 
work strictly confined to anti untoucbabuity 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals but 
not to be allowed interviews for publication in Ihe 
press whether with press correspondents or others 

(2) To see not more than tno visitors a day 

(3) To send instructions or conlnbuliona to the 
editor of the Ilaman three times a wtek and a 
limited numbers of letters to other coirespuidentB 
aud 

(4) To have at his disposal a conv ci typist 
and books, newspapers, etc. needed for llanjan 
work. 

Anotuir Limn to Bomiiaa GovERNJtrNT 

On this decision being communicated to him 
Mr Gnndhi at first indicated that he would not 
fast Later, however, he addressed the following 
letter to the Bombay Government 


‘1 see that I have hastily ami stupidly told you 
to restore the goals to me It shows how dis 
inclined I am to starve But on reading th^ 
notes of tbo orders you have left with mo they 
arc BO far short of tbo original orders of tbo 
Government of India and of my requirements that 
I must not be precipitate in breaking my fast. If 
the Goremment wish to eo l>act upon ihoeO 
orders I shall bo sorry but I may not work uodcr 
the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from tho original and which stem lo me to be 
grudgingly given I observe you cannot even let 
me Imre letters already in your possession and to 
band over manuscript to the acting editor for 
this week's llan/an It pains me to have to write 
(bis letter, but it will give me mueb greater paut 
if 1 break fast now sod hare to eater upon a 
prolonged controversy with the Government on 
many matters that n<^ elucidation I miss the 
Goicmmcflt's response to the meticulous care with 
which ! am endeavouring to observe the jail dir* 
cipliiie and as a prisoner tender eo operation which 
as a citizen outside the prison walks I consider it 
a religious duty to withhold 

J>MFIllATr 'Hi TV TO Do UiSllJAS IVORL 

I have read your notes three times and each 
reading has locrcrucd my gnef lo discover that the 
Governmeot cannot appreciate the desperate need 
there » lot me to do ifanjan work without let or 
hindrance. Much, therefore as I am disinclined to 
continue the fa»l I feel I must go through the 
agony if 1 cannot servo the llanjan cause without 
tbo tremendous handicap which it Beems to me the 
orders conveyed by you put upon it. Will you, 
therefore please withdrew the milk and trail 
already received by me and accept my apoVgy for 
having humedly told you that I would break last ' 

No Inti rferi see With Social RtroRsi \^^OIUv 

It has been explained to Mr Gandhi that 
orders permitted bim to interview the editor 
of (he Hnrt;an as one of his daily vi'^itors 
and to band him over his manuscript and 
that ietlcra eo far aa they dealt with llanjan 
matters would be delivered to Mr Gandhi The 
Government are not aware what 2[r Gandbi 
means by Baying that thev have admitted that 
permission to do llarijaa work in prison is implied 
in (he Yervada Pact though it is true that in 
>Sio exttp(v5Tiw\ citcumsAawces pievtotoiR vmmcduiAe- 
ly after that pact the Government did permit 
Mr Gaedhi as a State prisoner to sasugvrato the 
movement to which Le appeared to be devoting 
bis whole atlentioo Protests were made at the 
tune on behalf of the orthodox Hindu commuuty 
who did not agree wuh Mr Gandhi s policy in 
Ihia niaiter against his being allowed facilities to 
conduct n public campaign from inil and it might 
well be argued that Mr Gandhi having now after 
a period of freedom couitcd impnsonnient again 
on a purely political issue ebould cot be allowed 
any sj>ecial treatment that is not given to other 
A class pcisoners. 

Nevertheless Ihe Government baa been reluctant 
to lake action which could bo regarded as an 
UDrcosoiiable interference with the work of social 
reform or lo make their stand too rigidly on ibe 
fact that Mr Gandhi is by his own deliberate 
act a prisoner convicted for breach of law. 
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DlCrVTING T^aMS of lillRlsOSMLM 

[o f>pito of inconrcnicoca to jiil discipline and 
anomuty of position they hare alloirci Mr 
Ciandbi facilities f)r pur»uing his work, on anti 
untoiifhahility irbicb misht enable him to make 
imporuxat and cirectiio conlnbation towards lU 
It was noaccablo that when Mr Oandhi was 
at liberty be did not appear la derote a major 
part of bit time or attuitiou to this luorcmenL 
ills main cntrjpes were cmplojcd on politics and 
00 the continuance in whatcrer form micht be 
possible of the moiemcnt of ctnl disooudicnce. 
Ifis present claim that he should b’ alio red from 
pnso I to carrv on his llanjan work without let 
or hindrance, amounts to a refusal to accept 
for himself tlia normal concomitants of iiBmMm 
raent except restriction on his actual phjsical 
hlicrty and in effect is a claim to dictate tenns of 
his imprisonment. The {lOrtromcni are eatisfieJ 
that the facilities they hare allowed are ample to 
enable Mr Gandhi to conduct such work id 
farour of removal of untouchabihiy as is in the 
cucumslanccs reasonable. 

Government Piter aiu.d to Rcll isb 'fn. 

Gijsum— I f 

If Mr Gandbi now feels bowerer that life 
teases to interest him i! he may not do Usnjso 
semce without let or hindraoco the Goverancot 
are prepared pmnded Mr Gandbi is williog to 
abandon all ctnl disobedience aciiniics and loot^ 
menta. to set him at liberty at ooce so that he 
can derote himself wholly and without re»inction 
to the cause of social reform Mr Gandbi has 
been informed accordinslj 

After bis nrrest oil the Ut of \iigust last 
at Ahmedabad he addressed a letter to the 
superintendent of the kbmedabad Central 
Prison expressing a hope tliat he would be 
given the same facilities in that prison to 
do Ilanjan woric as he bad been given 
previously at Yenvnda Central Prison On 
the 4th of August after his re arrvat at 
Poona Gandhiji repeated his request for these 
facilities, observing that Ilanjan work could 
not be interrupted except at pen) to his life 
In the letter wluth he wrote to tlie Govern 
ment uf Bombay on the 14th August be 
says m effect thac doing Harijan service is 
absolutely necessarj for his existence “Tho 
strain of deprivation of this work is becoming 
unbearable If, therefore, 1 cannot have 
permission by noon next NVedneaday, 1 must 
deny mv self all nourishment from that time 
save watei and salt ' “Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Hanjan service without 
let or hindrance ’ In a subsequent letter 
Jlahatmaji refers to his "grief to discover 
that the Government cannot appreciate the 
desperate need there is for me to do Hanjan 
work without let or hmdrauce ” 


How csseotial to his life Ilanjan scrvico- 
is, cannot be determined by anybody else. 
As to that he is the sole and best judge.. 
Perhaps, if he had not been in prison and 
could do other things in addition to Harijao- 
work, this kind of philanthropic scrvicc- 
would not have been, and would not have 
been felt by him to be, his only and absolutely 
necessary sustenance 

Ho says in his letter of the 14th 
August 

‘That frit fastiQj,] is tho only way in which 
1 can fulfil my row and also relieve myself 
eomewbat of the strain mentioned above [“The 
strain of deprivation of Ibis work is becoming 
unbearable ] I do not want the snspcnsion of 
Donri'-hmcnl in any way to act os pressure on 
the (lovernmcnt Life ccoacs to interest me if I 
may not do Ilanjan service without let or 
hindrance I do indeed want permission [to do 
Uonjaa work] but only if the Government 
belicro that justice demands it and uot because 
1 projiosc to Jepnre myself of food if it is not 
granted That depnvotiOD » intended purely for 
my consolatioa 

As these words arc tho words of a 
truth seeker and truth speaker of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s cmincuee, one should believe that 
ho did not uttrnd to put pressure on the 
Govenimeot by his fast Ncvertlicicss one 
cannot help being curious as to wltctlicr 
It never crossed Mahatniajis tnmd that the 
fast would actually put pressure — if only 
indirect pressure, ou the Government 

When Mabatmaji fasted before the Poona 
Pact relating to depressed class scats in the 
Legislatures, etc , that fast did put pressure 
on Indiaos, as Rabindranath Tagore has 
openly confe&acd, though such pressure 
might not have been intended by the 
Mahatma 

The pressure felt by Indians u direct 
There arc, we bchev e, some Englishmen and 
other foreigners on whom Mahatmajis fast 
puls direct pressure But it may be said 
without injustice to British politicians 
and bureaucrats th it the pressure which they 
feel — if aud when they do so, is of the 
indirect sort. That is to say, they do not 
feel so much autiety for Mahatma Gandhi's, 
life as Indians do , what they try to 
anticipite and provide for is tho unrest, tho 
commotion and the disturbances in India aud 
adverse public opinvou abroad likely to bo 
prodneed by the treatment accorded to 
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Oindhiji and his possible deith due to 
•fasting 

We are not parts of the Government of 
India, and need not, therefore, speculate as to 
•what thej thinL of Gandhiji’s fasts and what 
action they would or should take under whit 
circumstance® But mo arc members of the 
Indian comniunitv, and as such arc constrained 
to observe that, though fasts undertaken solely 
for one’s own punfii.ation and consolation are 
the exclusive concern of the n dividual 
fasting, fasta undertaken directly or indirectly 
to bnng about political or social changes hate 
a coercive cfTcct, even though coercion may 
not be intended Like other coercion, this 
sort of unintended coercion is aUo uudesirable 
and produces some harmful consequences 
Under such coercion, some people roa^ 
pretend to be convinced or think they have 
been convinced when they are not really 
convinced, and they may bo hurried luto 
agreeing to or doing things which tlicy would 
4iot have agreed to or done if tliere had not 
been any pressure on their minds Therefore 
such coercion docs not load to uoivmally 
sincere Qouduct and lasting reform 

Govermnenf and Gandhiji ? Factltftes 
tn Prison for Harijan Service 

In the co/nmntuque reproduced in Uio 
previous note tu extemo, Government put 
their own case raainl) m the passage beginn 
iDg with the word®, ‘ The Gov eminent arc not 
aware what Mr Gandhi means bj saving ’ 
aud ending with the sentence, “Mr Gandhi 
has been informed accordingl) Wc will 
now evammo it without quoting it again 

Government say tint Gandhiji was given 
certain facilities for doing Hanjan work from 
Yeravada Central Prison “in exceptional 
circumstances'” So far as Harijan service 
IS concerned, the circumstances remain 
practically and substantially the same as 
before Some Ilarijan work lias been done, 
but the bulk of the work remains to bo done, 
and for its doing Gandhijv’s labours are 
required as much as before The political 
circumsLances htnc changed, no doub^ to 
some extent But it would be a nustake 
to tlimk that that change has affected Mr 
Gandhi’s moral and spintunl intluencc over 


the people of India, or that it has made it 
easier and safer to slight him 

Some stress appears to have bccu lad 
on tho words, “a movement to which he 
appeared to be devoting hts whole attention ” 
We say so because, a few sentences after, 
die Government say, “It was noticeable that 
when Mr Gandhi was at liberty he did not 
appear to devote tho major part of his tunc 
or attention to thi« movement” But whit 
he did when he was at liberty is irrelevant 
What IS relevant is that, when at Yeravada 
prison before, he strictly conformed to tho 
condition of confining himself to Harijan 
work, and during his last incarceration, too, 
he was ready to behave exactly in the same 
way When ho was at liberty, he was not 
on parole — he was free to do what he tliought 
proper And the obvious reason why he 
did not and could not devote much time and 
attcDtiou to Hanjan work was that he was 
busy winding up bis political activities and 
die Sabarmati \ shram, which was work wh ch 
could not be put off, as subsequent events 
have shown 

The mention of protests on behalf of tho 
ordtodox Hindu community in this connection 
docs not improve the Government’s case 
If m spite of such protests, facilities were 
given to Mr Gaudbi formerly, there was no 
reason why owing to the®e past protests the 
same facilities should be denied him after- 
wards “It might be will argued,” etc , saj s 
tho roMiiiitmitic Argued by whom** A 
‘willing to wound but afrud to strike” 
attitude cannot be appreciated 

The coiiiinunipie attempts to draw a 
distinction between a State prisoner, which 
Mr Gandhi formerly wa®, aaJ an “A” class 
ordinary prisoner, which he recently became 
But if Government wanted to treat him just 
like other “A” class prisoners, he ought not 
to have been given any facilities at all for 
Hanjan work There la no difference in 
principle between being allowed to write 
tbnee a week aud every day, between being 
allowed to SCO two visitors or four visitors, 
and 60 on Besides, Mr Gandhi hid not asked 
to bo allowed to do whatever he liked lie 
wanted to hav o only tlioso facilities which lie 
had in prison formerly The Government do 
not, as they cannot, say that giving him those 
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faciUUcs OR a forcacr occasion produced aii\ 
untoward results 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Bombai Government could have kept 
Mahatimji in prison as a State prisoner for 
an indefinite period after his arrest on the 
Ist of August at \hmcdabad But this 
same Bombay Government released him a 
few daj 3 afterwards, ordering him not to leave 
Poona T 313 Government’s ofticera knew that 
he was not the man to obev such an order 
So tbc fact that they served such an order 
upon him with the knowledge of hts opinions 
which they possessed, looks like menu 
factunng a “crime” in order that he might be 
convicted and then treated as an ordinary 
■“A ’ class pnsoncr as distinguished from a 
State prisoner 

The communique states that Mahatma 
Gandhi “courted impnsonmcnt again 00 a 
political Issue” Disobeying the arbitrarv 
■order not to leave Poona was a merelv 
technical ofTeoco. It hardly deserves tho 
■dignified name of “a political issue It was 
DO doubt a “breach of law, ’ but wbat law ' 

Government profess to have been reluctant 
to take action which could be regarded as 
unreasonable interference with tho work of 
social reform What Mahatmaji wanted was 
that they should be consistently as pro social 
reform as they were previously Besides, the 
Bombay Government could not have been un 
aware that, when Mahatmaji started the Hanjan 
movement from \eravada Central Prison, 
people’s attention and Congressmeu’s energies 
were diverted from civil disobedience to 
the promotion of anti untouchability work 
■“It might well be argued, ’ to borrow the 
words of the communique, that when the 
Bombay Government saw that mass civil 
disobedience bad been called off and all 
secret plans tabooed, they felt that there was 
no longer any necessity for diverting men’s 
attention and energies from Non-coK>peration 
to anything else, and that that was the real 
reason why the former facilities for Hanjan 
work were refused. 

It was unfair and ungenerous to chaige 
Gandhiji with “refusal to accept for himself 
the normal concomitants of impnsonmeDt , ’ 
lor, whenever imprisoned, he has meticulously 
observed all jail rules and been an csemplaiy 
4a— U 


pcuoocr It was the Government which on 
a previous occasion, for reasons of their 
OWD, had freed him from conformity to 
“tho normal concomitants of imprisonment” 
in certain respects On the subscr|ucnt 
occasions be wanted only the same freedom, 
not more Nor can he be fairly or 
logically accused of claiming “to dictate the 
terms of his impnsonmcnt” Wbat he claimed 
and claimed justly was that Government 
should not be illogical and inconsistent. 

Government might be “satisfied that the 
facilities thev have allowed arc ample,” etc, 
but the man who was to do the work and 
who enjoyed greater facilities before thought 
they were not sufficient , and he ought to 
know best 

The communique concluded with the 
astonishing offer that, if Gandbiji was 
willing to abindoo all civil disobedience 
activities and incitement”, he would beset 
at liberty at once ' Government must havo 
formed an absolutely wrong idea of 
Mahatmaji’s character and personality, if they 
thought that there was the least chance of 
bis accepting such an offer 

Mahatmaji' s Two Punishments 

When Mahatma Gandhi was about to 
proceed to Ras he was arrested, on the 
ground that he was going to incite the 
villagers there to individual civil dis 
obedience He was set free after three 
days When he was re arrested and 
seuteoced to one year’s imprisonment, it was 
because he would not obey the order not to 
leave Poona So the second offence was 
121| times as heinous as the first That is 
legal arithmetic 

Bengal Conference on Communal 
Settlements 

Calcutta Aug 21 

A coofeieace of tbe representatiTes of the 
Liberals of Bengal wat held last ereDiag m the 
Icdian Association Hall, ih J N Basu presiding 
The conference, which was not open to the press 
was addressed by bir \ N Sircar who in a 
lengthy speech is understood to hare renewed the 
worh of the Joint Select Committee, giving an 
idea as to what was 1 kely to result irom the 
committee B labonis regarding the future constitu 
tioa of India 
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CoMMUV\! '*'ITTI LMt NT 
The conference passed a resolution pn>tc>tnig 
against the coimnunal settlement as laid dovn iQ 
the \Vhit« Paper as being contrary to all accepted 
mica of rei resentation of comnmniuea IQ the 
constitution of states and also to the ideals of 
justice and fair play ft coiisiderci that the 
NVhile Paper acttlemcnt of the communal qnestions 
as regards Uengal sacnficcd the just nghts of one 
communiU to favour others and tbcii^ht that the 
placing of political posvers on a basis of creed aud 
class lias an element of dismiptim which would 
destroy the solidarity of the •'tale and cripple 
Its usefulness 

JuTi Lmokt Dtry 

Vnothcr resolution ur„ed upon the British 
(lOverntaent the necessity for allocatinf, the whole 
of the jute ctipori duty to Bengal inasmuch as the 
jute crop was almost the monopoly of this pimince 
and was produced at great sacritice made by the 
people of this province in health and comforts 

Sii VI i i> Tvn] s 

It also urged that having regard to the huaucial 
couiliiion of the province during the last 1) years 
and the gloomy prospects it ha i in future Bengal 
be assigned at least lO per rent of the taxes on 
the income rcahred from Bengal 

Piuti or Vi.i ti-Ui TLi^vi CoMMonmis 
The third rcsolntio i urged tlie Government to 
take steps to double the prices of agncultural 


commodities through proper management of 
currency with a View to adequately reducing the 
eichittge value of rupee, haring regard to the 
serious fall in the buying power of the jieople due 
to drop ID pnecs of agricultural commodities and 
baviug regard to the consequent misery among all 
eecUons ot the people and to the gre^t increase iti 
uocmploymeu* —IP 

Though this coafcrence was a conference 
of the Liberal's, the resolutions passed 
therein have the support of a very much 
wider public, fii fact, we do not know of 
any section of tJie public of Bengal, jiicJuding 
Congressmen, who would not support the 
last dtree resolutions, the first being opposed 
only by the favountes 
Welcome fo Sir M. N. Sircar 

The work done by btr X N bircar m 
England with conspicuous ability and 
political ictimcn for obt lining justice for 
Bengal has rightly earned for him wide 
recognition and appreciation in Bengal. 
There is uo thinking man in Bengal, whatever 
his xeligious or politiuil creed, who can 
refuse to support his contentious for securing 
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fiiiiucnl justice to Bengil As for his \icws 
ot) tlic cominunal settlements, nil Nationalists, 
whether Congressmen, Liberals or others, 
^^hatc^e^ their religion maj be, ought to see 
that thc^ do not invoke injustice to an) 
noD Hindu section or to the ‘depressed” 
Hindus 

"High casU and '^Depressed 
Hindus in Bengal 

Thftie ivQ eTroi\t<sv\% 'xbto'vd 

that the Premier’s Communal Decision and 
the Poona Pict go or arc beticxed to 
go oiik against the interest of the ‘ high 
caste” Hindus of Bengal That t* not 
correct. The Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact are such that, even with the 
fullest provincial autonom>, if the} arc 
left unaltered, then, Bengal will bo entircl> 
at tlie merev of the burcaucraci, and 
the cause of freedom and the economic, 
educatioaal and other interests of the 
Province will sulfer verj grcatl) The 
'Moslems and the depressed class Hindus inav 
get a few more jobs, but even theso classes as 
a whole will not bo b^^tter olT than tliov arc 
now 

7he Courfs and (he People 

Remarkable concurrent judgments were 
pronounced b> a full bench of the Miahabad 
High Court m a recent case in which a 
CoDgnssman was the accused 

The Allahabad corre pondeot of The 
Tribune writes 

The natter had hcea referred to a Iidl licneb 
and sepa ate but concurrent judemeots teere 
delirered by tbn Chief Tuetice and Justice 
Sir Lai Octal Mukerji and Justice King nittuig 
aside liie conricwon ot htr "i rasad 

binba a bainater of Patna uodcr seclioo 1 (2) of 
the CrimiDal Law Amendment Act b> a Magis 
trate of Benares and quaibing tbe scnlenco of 
18 months rigorous irupngooment and Its ‘’00 fine 
passed on him 

Tbe charge against him iras that he assisted Ihe 
activities of an unlawful association rii the 
All Tndia Congress Committee Their Joinlsbips 
found that the conviction was dlrgal inasmadi 
as tbe Alt Ind a Congress Committee of which the 
accused was said to be tbe accountant had never 
been declared an unlawful associatioa by the 
Ciovecmncnt 

Ibe points of law arising out of tbe leviaon 
which was filed in H gh Court not by tbe accus^ 
but by bis mother Shriroati Shaitabala Devi 
who was herself no party to tbe case before the 


MiMstralc were di‘cu sed at a great length by 
tbur Lordship-i 

The full judgments of all the three Judges 
deserve to bo studied W c give below some 
extracts from the judgment of Sir Dil Gopal 
Mukerji 

The Crown is the j rotcctor of subjects and 
therefore should see that no innocent person being 
Its subject shall sutler and lhat no subject shall 
sutTcr a larger sentence than what is jUst and 
proper Tins duty at d pneilege of tbe Crown is 
entrusted to the High Court aud this is ihe 
reason for coufemng on it laigw powers both 
under iVie Ctovernwieni t>< \nd\w ^tV and 

•ns? I"'! Criminal I roecdure ( ode 
In Ibis particular ease tbe Crown Counsel has 
admitted that the coovtc'ion is illegal It would 
then be the tuts of ihc Court to interfere, it 
being al <oluteIj iinmatenAl for tbe purpose who 
gives information on which the Court is to act 
Higher Courts exist to correct ibc errors of tbe 
lower toutU aid fudges whether thei he of 
higher Courts or lower lourta must be above the 
idea of ihcir prestige sulitting br a reversal of 
their jiidgii ents Ibe Courts and the cUcers of 
Ibc Courts exLst for the people and it was cot the 
care that the people cxiilcu for the Couils acd 
olTiccrs No question of fsitcess to the Magistrate 
arose and therefore the erpliration should bo 
beard It had been said that High Court 
should not rnrourage third parly applications This 
idea bis I,ordd]ip said was ba<cd on a 
BKscoDCcptiOD of thc diitics of High Court High 
Court was uoi intcDded for the Lecerat adroinislra 
ttoc of ihr couniiy and could not bo guided by 
maltera of policy Let there be no illegal convictions 
and DO too sercre punishments and High Court 
will not interfere High Courts duty is to seo 
that the criminal law is ptopetly admmisteied 
It docs not make law nor docs it dictate Ibc 
policy of thc law It takes tbe law as it stands 
for the time being and administers it and secs 
that Courts under it administer the law properly 
Tbe Legislature bas not so far declared that 
illegal convictions sLalJ stand unices the convicted 
persons themselves move for thc setting aside of 
tbe connclioo 

Hi 8 Lordship fu rther obectved 
Whether the convicted person was a Congressman 
QC uhctbec he was a Commaaist or a. Jew was a. 
question which did not legitimately anso before a 
court of justice The only relevant question wa® 
had be committed an olTence If he had he might 
be tbe most Boti Congressman if it be permissible 
to CO n such an eaptessiou vet he will be punished 
High Court will interfere if a proper case is 
made out 

Hia Lordship the Chief Justice said m 
tbe course of his judgment 

It idso seemed to bis Lordship that although 
they had d screlion not to interfere a refusal to 
mtotveae on the mere ground that the accu«€d had 
some sort of a scrupulous objection to invoke the 
jinsdiction of tie Magistrates Court or of High 
Court would be more m the nature of vin lictive- 
ness than admin stration of justice However 
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willms an nccuscxj niiKhl Ijo to submit to a Bcntcnco 
and bowcicr reluctant ho might bo to move 
High Court hi3 lordship uould bare no hesitation 
in scltiiig aside bu conviction i£ bo were eausbed 
that the cOiiviciion wa* ilkgil 

I do not think, Ills Lordship added my 

action in £uch a iray woul 1 in any acneo be 

derogatory to tho dignity of the High Court 

Indeed 1 consider tint it srould bo upholdmjr 

Its dignity and maintaining the high tradiuoas of 
this Court if in spue of tho accused s rccalcilranco 
1 acre to iiitcrfcro cten uhero an accused has been 
guilty of a contempt of Court. I uould | uuiab him 
separate]) for such a contempt but ivonld not on 
tbiit account uphold an illegal conviction 


Juan Chandra Banerjt 

Mr Jn m Chaiidrj, IJanerji, u v, b l., 
of tho Bengal Provincial Tudicial Service, 
died recently at the age of 57 He tvas not 
much known to tho public, but readers of 
The Jfoilcrn liaieit will rocogniro who and 
what he was when they arc told that for 
years ho used to contribute to its pages valu- 
able articles and reviews of books under the 
MO»i deplume of “Politicus” Ho was a very 
well read man and wrote both Beugah and 



English with case and in an elegant style 
He often sent us extracts from tho works of 
distinguished contemporarc authors for use 
in our Notes Some of these are still with 
us He was noted as much for the depth 
and extent of his schohrship as for his 
ardent patriotism and the maturity and 
sobriety of Ins judgment Ho had prepared 
himself to write some books on ancient India, 
but unfortunately died before ho could fnlfil 
hi8 desire 


Rammohun Roy Cenfenury 

Rnmmoliun Roy died at Bristol on the 
27tU of September, 1833 Hence tho date of 
his centenary falls on the 27th of September 
of tins year But in rainy provirjces of 
India the Durga Piija or Daschra holidays 
Will commence before that date and cad some 
days after it. For this reason it may not be 
conacment for all provinces and places 
to celebrate the centenary exactly on that 
date DilTcrcnt provinces and places have 
decided to celebrate it at dilfgrcnt times 
according to local convenience Tor 
instance, the celebrttioas lu Calcutta have 
been fixed for the last week of December 
next, Patna will have its celebrations in 
No\ ember, Lahore in October, Dacca on the 
27tb of September, etc It is probable that 
in Eogland and America there avtll be cele- 
brations in September or October 

The usual anniversary celebrations will, 
of course, take place everywhere on tho 27tli 
of September, the centenary bciug celebrated 
on locally convenient dates during the current 
year 

Cafeuf/a Municipal Bill 

In previous numbers we have had our 
say on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill It ts neither necessary nor practicable 
to repeat what we have written therein Nor 
do wo find it necessary in the interests of 
truth and justice to avithdraw or correct any- 
thing that we have said before. 

The Bill IS both unnecessary and retro- 
grade in character This docs not mean 
that tho Calcutta CoTporation is perfection 
itself or that the ket which brought it into 
existence and legalizes, autliorizcs aud 
regulates its activities and proceedings is 
without flaws and defects Amendments arc 
necessary to make tho Calcutta Corporation 
properly more scf/'gotcrniug for beneficial 
ends For this purpose, what was necessary 
was for Bengal Government representatives 
to sit in conference witli Calcutta Corpora- 
tion representatives to find out how the 
Councillors and Aldermen Cileutta could 
ihemsches labour for making it an ideal city 
In all respects But the present Bill, what- 
ever its real object, if passed substantially 
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hO Blit oln *>() iinil iloiiip 

►0, It Mould iiniKoiiH fio\ (ruin' lit to 
on a Inf'll niornl ]irdpr<la! 

Wapfrd A I^af(’f>ayrrs' Or(jan 

\\ c lu\<* I* vul «bo%o lint till <l< fetti Rtnl 
i'linrtcnnuiif;ii of tin Calcutta CorjiofAllon 
plioiild uul cm lie r»inoM(l I'j ft 
jniblic o|iiiiiou I'oi roiiMti^ imd (ftlliftR 
into active ( ’nntcticc I'lich public opinmn 
and nnlviuf' it cfTictuc, » crntnl Hatcpavcr’n 
Ai“*o( ijition vvilli ward branclirx md nti orRnii 
n{ its own are incrx^arv Thr Oifniffu 
Ifnnnifo/ (m ftt< vs an ablj conducted 
joiirnil and lias been douiR \crj meful 
work Tbit as it is tlic orijaii of ibe 
Corporation, It cannot oliviou»lv do tbe work 
of icritual II ite|ia)erii’ orf'iaii siicb as (lie 
one we have in view If tlicre be siicli n 
newspaper in CnlciiUa, the rnlipavers in the 
mofuttvvl jiUo ni iv vise its cobinnn for further- 
mg tliPir uitercata 

7fie Unemployment Problem in India 
On the d.’nd August last 1) I* 
Klnitnii pTcaulcd over the All Bengal Cn 
cmplovcd Youths (’onfercncc m < tvlcuUa 
Tiiough the uncmplojmcnt problem is iciitcst 
in Bengal, it is acute in other provinces, loo 
Hence, Mr Klinitaii’s presidential address 
should be discussed nnd iitilirod m nil 
prorinces He began b) saving 

]l i« n trainc iisbt to see sinart cilacalcd >oanj; 
men f'oinf' from door (o door la eeareh of oniploj 
meat lull in Tain Iliimsoitr re<iuirca erny person 
to (to whaVcTgj bg can to boItc vh« wroWem ot 
iincmployincnt and under cmptovmmt The 
CTOTcrnmeni of ercr> cirilirwl country in Ibe irorld 
except the Oovernment of India m JerolinK senous 
attention to its eohition Tlie nnsery due to 
wngTOvloswienV \vv4«T-«Tap\o^jntnV w so 
spread that it is hardly necessary to ascertain ibe 
number of the unemployed 
Turning to the particular case of Bengal, 
he said 

The CommiUee of the Induvn Cbaniber of 
Commerce hoircTcr made an attempt and fooiid 
on Ibe ba«i3 of tbc census figures of I*)-!! that ibe 
total number of unemployed in I{en,.il was about 
Sf millions It IS estimated that tbc educated 
univnployed in Ikngal would not be less tbaa 
one lac 

^Ir Kbaitnn next discussed remedies, 
ob=erv ing 

It 13 obviously necesaary that new aveancs of 
emptoyrnent should be ducovered The demaod 


that w often i i»!e fir a M'liimiinil di»(n! 'ili m of 
aiiMinlindiU ai iJe clii»-il t f ibe r.oKfnm ait, 
Moturijahltfa Ar i« i.<i aointlcm ^u^h aiij.iiot 
nuRts are netenirafily fin iie-l III 1 oml» r ail f 
hare <» fin J out ninth -)» Ly »tl'h a far.nf 
nniuVr of {•en'orn ean fiul emiliyiiert 
Agnciiltiirists form the bulb of our 
lyipiihtinn f)wtng to the tnnu iidoiis full m 
(be pnee* of ngricwUwnil vommoditic, lliev 
liive not betn abl( to piv ibctr rtti(,c<rs iiiid 
intdvst on loniia ‘'o flu miiidari', too, Inv ( 
(iiiffered "Bik fo Jidvrrailv iiinong lb»ir 
citoifs nnd cii*tninrra, the profi ssionat nnd 
ineretniile cbisscs bive niersi'irjiv Mifltrtd 
ntisetnbl> ” Mr Kbiifjn bis trod to giv( 
nil idei of the diKistroiis full in tin* nuonu 
of (he HgiicwUwr'v! c!ni-«« s of Bengal 

If n< ataiNtirally inrr«'ii,ate th position ve 
riiid that after licdiieiint the lyuaniily of fooiJ 
j.raii a rojjsuw'l by lb'* a,;nfubiiTaI rta»*'s vfu 
Biiftusl arira.i harvest value rf ibe eroji* fn 
le'ngal IM the deesd I Ofi— ’1 to V"2 3) was aMul 
its ' crore« The moneisty liafnlitK* of tlie 
a/rie iliiin'fs for nut ce«s and inter<«t amoutilnf 
10 alwil 1 • 2** erores ITiey had thus a free 
piirrha*mg |o«<r of aliout Pa. 11 erorcs per 
annum 

Jn the vraT V *52 Tl the liaTTint rafiie of sn h 
eropa in l>en_al fill to alwiit P» 12 crorw The 
fiiM monetary bslilittea of the tnrie(tlturi«U 
continued to I>e the fam< as Ufore sir aUml 
I • N erorc* It is ohnoat that if lh<* agn 
cultural cIasvs that ronititute 7* S per cent ol 
Ibe populalion paid their liabilitim thrv would 
be left without any purchasing )<ow(r whatsoercr 
In such titrumstantts, ti is not diirieiift to 
niidettund why Ihe ecenomie position of all 
ehssea of Ibe people m l^cngal is as ba 1 as we 
find vt 


Tilt remedies aiiggested b) Mr Kbutnn 
arc nirant not for Bengal alone but for tire 
whole of India 

Uhat Ihen is ihe rcrntTlj * I am unbwilaiincly 
of the opinion that the fir*t and immediate 
necessity an 1 the irvma« dutv of the (.ovemment 
IS to double the j ruts of the acriculliiral eommo- 
dvVvw Tbvv wvW ontj nWOTC us to tbe po«iiion 
wc were in during the lieeade to j '•>1 jo 

I am putting it in the forefront of Ibe programme 
liecatise, if the GoTcrninenl tabes the j roper steps 
It IB not at all diflicult to achieve the cl ii-et 
wrthin a short time jn a self eonlaincd eouiilrr 
liWjfnuia irrwpcctivc of the conditnoi m the 


If only our currency had been wopcrlv n 
India need never biro been a ■ • 
world ‘ ... 


iged 


... -. victim of the 

uepresBion And howniuch*ocver «n 
may have siiJIcrtd m the past it is not dilTiciih 
to well re relief in the immediate future fanan 
and Amttiea did not wan for improvement 
in the world condmons |,cforc adopung 
a suitable remedy The Ifoti ble Sir fronc 
f^ehwster sud at the Ottawa Conference 
the raising of prices was India s ot^s.it 
The eame opinion was expn«cd by the (.overn 



melt of Indit iJeleKatej »t i onomic 

Cinfitencc. Uii it a roitlcc of tr^ret 
*nd iIisippoinfm*rt thit no a"tioa na» L*"!! UWcn 
by the G3wrtitn“nt to improve 1)1“ i jiilion 
Mur the WotH L oiomic Conf rente ■!«■» 
nJpurned (or after it faile’ll a sLatem nt w*» 
issued in Li„lsnd tint tbs It itMh ^ np re wonld 
lake steps to increase the pric« i hot a^ain no 
action has b en taken 

lie nca:t proposes the rc<l«ction of the 
eschange ratio to Od for securing the doubling 
of the prices of agricultural produce, or in 
anj case to 12d for a lO per cent increase of 
agriciiUurtl prices 

riiese nre the im-nediate remedies 
suggested The permanent m»asurcs proposed 
are that in addition to large scale industries, 
where possible, there should ba middle si/ed 
industries and cottage iniluitrics with centnl 
institutions in each subjirision of the 
province for their promotion 

Indo-Brifisb Contact and 
Companionship 

In the course of his last Bombaj Untversits 
Convocation address Sir Frederick S/kes, the 
Governor of Bombay, said 

I bare a1wa)e thought that the tiro real enemies 
ot the Dnti h Empire arc tire* and distance and 
that anything (hat we do to lessen cbeir power 
means better uod^rstand oi; and closer compiolon 
ehip pinicularlr at this time in the relations 
between Great UriUin and India Lh both aco 
more of each other and let ai talk to etch other 
more and more freely 

O! course, it is convenient for British 
impcmlisls that the outl)ing portions of the 
regions of the e^rth that are sidjet t io Hirm, 
winch are their teal cinpiif, should be 
withiQ striking and overawing distance, m 
case their inhabitants became rebellions in a 
violent or non \ioIent manner In that sense 
tune and distance are really enemies of the 
imperialistic idea, and the more science kills 
distance and time the more convenient it 
becomes for those who can ii o her as their 
handmaid 

It la thinkable that lessening the power of 
tune and di'taoce would promote better 
under®tanduig and closer companionship 
among peoples possessed of atruli iadcp“n 
dent political status, though it has not yet 
done so Swifter transmission of news and 
speedier locomotion and transportion ba sea, 
land and air have made warfare nii/re deadly 


and more probable Lotus hope, howeacr, 
that independent people? will graduilh 
pcrccne the bi lutv and utiliti of peace 

\s regards peoples who stand iii the 
relation of owners and animate property, 
masters and sera ints, or rulers and ruled 
(to use the euphcnustic phrase), the killing of 
tunc and distance cannot itself promote 
true understanding and companionship 
between them 

\\ hat vs the good of Britishers and Indians 
seeing more of one another, when manj of 
the most freedom loving and self respecting 
Indians can be seen bi official Britishers 
moilli in the docks as accused and thought 
of by non-official Britishers mostly ns people 
who refuse to be commercially exploited ’ 
"Let us talk to each other more and more 
frccK,’ says Sir I redcnck Sikes Britishers 
can talk to Indians ijiiite freely, because 
practically no penal laws stand m the way of 
their freely giving vent to their thoughts and 
fecUogseven in very ancoinphinentarj and 
abusive ways It vs only when Britishers 
have to play the hypocrite to deceive gullible 
Indians that they caunot talk freely As for 
Indians, does not Sir Frederick know the 
perils of Indians talking or writing freely to 
or for even their own countrymen But 
perbapa His Evcellency thought Bombay 
graduates were fools who would swallow 
anything 

Mr C F Andrews on the Heart 
of England 

We ate glad Mr C F Andrews is in 
India again Hi? stay here wilt enable hira to 
be up to date in his understanding of Indian 
opinion m relation to the coming consti 
tutional changes, which ho does not appear to 
be The Vssociatcd Press got the following 
expression of Ins views from him when he 
landed in Bombay on the 17th August last 
When the report of the Joint 'Select Comroitlee 
was p vl lished it would become the foundaiion of 
the lodi-ia Constituiion Vet Uut even so delay 
was bound to he serious as the I othermere 
CUurcl lU party i» hound to place obstacle? in the 
nay of the toll when it would he lutroduced in 
rarlivoient 

It was now cleat from r Samuel Uoare % 
evidence that the National Govemmert would 
stand by the White laper proposals althouo-h 
there m be suggesiioas for slight modifications 
He added that the most serious crisis regarding 
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so Iliit obviously while saviop; so and doing 
so, it would xU become Government to stand 
on a liiglj moral jiedeslal. 

Wanted Ratepayers’ Organ 

M'e Inve said above that the defects and 
shortcomings of the Calcutta Corporation 
should and can be removed b} a vigilant 
public opinion. Foi rousing and calling 
into active evistence such public opinion 
and making it elTectue, a central Ratepaver’s 
Association with ward branches and an organ 
of its own are neceaaaiy. The Calcutla 
Muntr/paJ Gniette is an ably conducted 
journal and has been doing very useful 
work. Hut as it is the organ of the 
Corporation, it cannot obviously do the work 
of a critical Ratepav era’ organ such as the 
one we have in view If there be such a 
newspaper in Calcutta, the ratepavers in the 
mofussil also may use its columoa for further- 
ing their interests. 

T/ie Unemptoymenf Prob(em in India 
On the 22nd August last Mr D P 
"Khaitan presided over the All Bengal Un- 
employed Youths’ Conference in Calcutta. 
Though the unemployment problem is acutest 
in Beng.al, it is acute m other provinces, too 
Hence, Mr. Khaitan’s prcsideatial address 
should be discussed and utilized lo all 
provinces He began by saying 

It IS a tragic sight to see smart educated yooog 
men going from door to door m search of employ- 
ment but in vain Humanity reimirea erery person 
to do whaterer be can to solve the problem of 
xineraployment and under employmeDt. The 
Government of every cmlued country in the world 
except the Government of India, is devoliDg serious 
attention to its solution The misery dne to 
unemployment and uader employment is so wide 
spread that it is hardly necessar) to ascertain Ihc 
number of the unemployed 
Turning to the particular case of Bengal, 
he said • 

The Committee of the Induu Chamber of 
Commerce, however made an attempt and found 
on the basis of the census figures of 1911 that the 
total number of unemployed in Uengal was about 
81 mitlion** It IS estimated that the edncaled 
unemployed in D-ngsI wontd not be Jess than 
one lac. 

Mr. Khaitan nest' discussed remedies, 
observing * 

It 1^ obvionslj necessary that new avemies of 
employment should be discovered The demand 


that » often made for a communal distribution of 
appointments at the disposal of the Government, 
Mninc«|iaJilttii, Ac is no soJiilion buch appoint 
ments arc necessanly limited in niimlxr and we 
have to find out methods by which a larger 
finmber of persons can find employment 

Agriculturists form the bulk of our 
population Owing to the tremendous fall in 
the prices of agricultural commodities, they 
have not been able to pay their rent, cess and 
interest on loans So the Zemindars, too, have 
suffered "Due to adversity among their 
clients and customers, the professional and 
mercantile classes have necessarily suffered 
miserably.” Mr Kbaitao has tried to give 
ait idea of the disastrous fall in the income 
of the agricultural clas«C3 of Bengal. 

If we siatistically investigate the position we 
find that after deducting the quantit} of food 
grains consumed by the agricultural cl^^cs the 
annual average harvest value of the crons in 
Bengal in the decade to 19K W wa« about 

Rs 72 crores The monctaty liabilities of the 
agncultunsts for rent, cess and interest amounted 
to about ffs SS crores They bad thus a free 
purebawng power of about lia, 43 crores per 
aooum 

In the year 1012 13, the harvest value of such 
crops in Bengal fell to about Rs S3 crores The 
fisM monetary habihlies of the agriculturists 
continued to be the same as before, viz , about 
Rs 2S crores It is obvious that if tbe agn< 
cultural classes that couslituto 77 S per cent of 
tbe population paid tbeir habJities, they would 
be left without any purchasing power whatsoever 
Id such circumstances, it is not difficult to 
uiideisiaod why the economic po*ition of all 
classes of the people in Bengal is as bad as we 
find It 


The remedies suggested by Mr. Khaitan 
are meant not for Bengal alone but for tire 
whole of India 

W hat then is tbe remedj ? I am unhesitatingly 
of the opinion that the fir°t and immediate 
necessity, and the primary duly of the Government, 
IS to double the prii.es of the agricultural commo- 
dities Tbjs will only restore us to the posiiion 
we were in during the decade 1930-21 to 192^1 JO 
I am putting it in the forefront of tbe programme, 
because, jf the Government tabes the proper steps, 
\t IS not at all difficult to achieve the object 
within a short time m a self contained country 
liLe India, irrespective of the conditions in ihe 
world 


If only onr currency had been properly managed, 
India need never have been a victim of the 
world depression A.nd howtnuchsoever we 
may have sufiered id the past u is not difficult 
to secure relief in the iromedtate future Japan 
and America did rot wait for improvement 
in the world conditions before adoptinc 
a suitable reraedv The lion ble Pir Geonre 
«chuster said at the Ottawa Conference that 
the raning of pnees was Indias ncecssitv 
Hie same opinion was evpre«Hd b} the Govern 
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meat of India delegates at tb" orW E onoauc 
Conference. Bat it h a matter of r^iet 

and duappointnj’Bt tbat no action has b'»ea taken 
by the Gorerom“at to improee th^ position 
Alter the \Wrld Economic Conferente atas 
ndiourned (or after it failed) a statena nt was 
Issued in England that the B itish Empire -KOttld 
take steps to increase the prices, bm asain no 
action has been taken 

He nest proposes the reduction of the 
exchange ratio to 9d for securuig the doubling 
of the prices of agcicnltaral prodace, or id 
any case to 12ii for a oO per cent increase of 
agricultural prices 

rtiese are the immedLate remedies 
su<rtrested The permanent measures proposed 
are that in addition to large scale indastries, 
where possible, there should be middle sired 
iQdn'tries and cottage industries, with central 
institutions in each sohdiviston of the 
province for their promotion 

Indo'Briftsh Contact and 
Companionship 

Id the coarse of his last Bombay Umversitr 
Convocation address Sir Frederick. Syke», the 
Governor of Bombay, said 

1 bare alwara thoaght that the tiro real enemies 
of tbs fintisb Emp re arc tim‘ and distance and 
that anything (hat we do to lessen ibetr power 
nvmna better and*raUoding and closer cocnpaoioo 
eh p patctcularli at this time in tbe reladoos 
between Oruit Dficam and fndis L*t both see 
more of each other and let m talk to each other 
more and more freely 

Of course, it is convenient for British 
impernh ts that the outUuig portions of tbe 
regions of the earth that are subject to ihem, 
which are their real enipue should be 
viithiD atriWing and overawing distance, in 
CISC their inhabitants became rebellions in a 
\iolent or non Molent manner In that sense 
time and distance arc realli encniies of the 
imperialistic idea, and the more science kilU 
distance and time, the more convenient it 
becomes for tlioso who can n«e her as tbeir 
handmaid 

It 13 thinkable that lessening the power of 
time and di tanco would promote better 
understanding and closer companionship 
among peoph 3 po->«e sed of a trnU jndep"n 
dent political status, though it has not yet 
done so Swifter tran mission of news and 
speedier locomotion and tran«portioD bt «ea, 
land and air have made warfare ibuTC dendlv 


and more probable Het us hope, however, 
that mdependent peoples will gradually 
perceive the beautt and utility of peace 

As regards peoples who stand in the 
relation of owneca and animate property, 
masters and servants, or rulers and ruled 
(to use the euphemistic phrase), the killing of 
time and distance cannot by itself promote 
true understanding and companionship 
between them 

\\ hat IS the good of Britishers and Indians 
seeing more of one another, when many of 
the most freedom loving and self respecting 
Indians can be seen bv official Britishers 
mostly lu the docks as accused, and thought 
of by non official Britishers mostly as people 
who refuse to be commercially exploited ’ 
“Let us talk to each other more and more 
freely,” says Sir Frederick Sykes Britishers 
can talk to Indians quite freely, because 
practically no penal laws stand in the way of 
their freely giving vent to their thoughts and 
feeliogs even m very uncomphmeotary and 
abusive ways It i« only when Britishers 
have to play the hypocrite to deceive gullible 
lodians that they cannot talk freely As for 
ludiaos, doe» not Sir Frederick know tbe 
penis of Indians talking or writing freely to 
or for even their own countrymen ■* But 
perhaps His Excellency thought Bombay 
graduates were fools who would swallow 
anything 

Mt C F Andrews on the Heart 
of England 

We are glad Mr C F Andreas is in 
India again His stay here will enable him to 
be up to date in his underatanding of Indian 
opinion in relation to the coming const! 
tutional changes, which he does not appear to 
be Tbe tssoented Press got the following 
cxpre«5»»on of Ins Mews from him when ho 
landed lO Bombay on the 17th August last 

When ihe rej orl of the Joint ■'ekcl (omujittce 
was pablwbed it irould become the foundation of 
the Indian Constituiion Act But eFen to delay 
was boufid to f>e serious as Ihe I»othermcre 
Cbvtvbill partv is )>ouad to place obstacles id ihe 
way of the B II when it would be introJnecd in 
latUanieat 

It was now clear from ‘■ir Samn»l Ifoares 
endeace that tbe Natonal (loverntnerl would 
•land hr Ihe M hits I apef proposals although 
there msht be sunrcslions for sl^bt luodifcatious 
lie added that the moat serious ensw regardntg 
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Indian questions would occur when the report of 
the hdcct Committee wai i ublishcd as there 
woul 1 then come a strnit,ht flight within the Con 
«crvntive l*irl\ which had been delajed hitherto 
and it would uo fon;;ht to a finish 

In this connection ho rcWntl to the rumour 
that Mr Iloyd Georuo would finally tide with the 
Tcactionanca but that however was by no means 
ctrlain But i£ be put his magnetic personality on 
the side of reaction it wouiil be a serious 
blow 

Mr Andrews however personally did not think 
that this would happen ile made a lorccasl that 
when the die hards m 1 nt,land commenced their 
fi^ht to a finish wild speeches would be made 
iilr Churchill would be much m the limelight 
and money would bo eitrava^antly used for 
propaganda purposes Despite all this he believed 
that the heart ot England was sound and if a 
right appeal was made Britain would do the ngbt 
thing 

Mr AndrcTva nppeara to be under the 
impression that it tvould be a calnmitj if the 
White Paper proposals S7crc not embodied 
substantially in the Constitution Act That 
18 not the prevailing Indiari opinion Even 
the Liberals, popularj called Moderates, do 
not think of the M hite Paper as Mr Andrews 
seems to do AVe shall not certainly weep, 
some of us maj even rejoice, if the White 
Paper be turned down Instead of nationaliz 
ing the Government of India, U seeks to 
make foreign rale stronger, more tasting and 
more autocratic 

It 18 not jn a conical spirit that we eay 
that, though we have found and admired 
England s intellect m her literature and have 
{ound and loted even her heart in tt, wo 
haae failed to find any heart in the classes 
ti 3 a whole which have hitherto ruled 
India As we do net know where and 
-what this heart is, no wonder we have 
failed to make the right appeal to it. 
The histones of the United States of Amenca 
of Canada and of the South African Union 
eannotgue ns any clue to the whereabouts 
and character of this heart , for thej appealed 
not to this heart but to something else, an 
appeal to which on the part of Indians is 
out of the question and discountenanced by 
India’s foremost political leader 

Radhanaffi Sikdar 

Oiir readers will remember that Ikadhn 
Nath Sikdar, on whose life some new light 
is thrown in the articlo on him poblishcd in 
this issue, was the man who found out by 


computation the liigliost peak in the Hima- 
layan range, which was 8iibscquontI> named 
Mount Everest. It appears from the new 
materii}] now made public that he was not 
only n computer but actively participated in 
survey work 

Sir Purshoffamdas Thakurdas and 
Jufe Export Dufy 

The news that Sir Purshottaradas lhakur 
Das bad opposed the allocation of the Jute 
Export Dutj to Bcngil in the Joint Select 
Committee appeared first in an Anglo Indian 
paper and was afterwards copied m Indian 
papers Thereupon Mr Amntlal Ojha sent 
him the following cable 

C^nsttlerablc feeling created here ogamBt 
Bombay interest* yourself owing report jour 
opposition Jute Duty allocatimr to I>eocaI. 
Sitoaiion detrimental national solidarity Bombay 
opinion here supports Bengal claim 1 lease cable 
position H report incorrect autbonre me contradict 
same — Voiritlal Ojba. 

To the above Sir Purshottamdas sent the 
following reply 

fchown vouT wire Sir N N Sircar who 
^tbonze^ inform you no truth I opposed Jnte 
Doty allocaiion Hubert Carr acrecs no lusdfica 
tmn said allccstion lour wire has surprised all 
three of «s— riirshoUamdas 

No More Acting Congress Presidents 

Sardar SardtiUingh Caveeshar, ifter his 
arrest for picketing foreign cloth shops, has 
issued the following statement to the Press 
\b explained by 'Mahatmaji in his statement 
about the discussions at loona I do not think 
that there is now an> necessity for appointing 
any more tetine Presidents tor the fndian 
National Concircss When comp to jaii I there- 
fore nominate no One to act in my place the 
powers of the Pnsident naturally revert to Mr 
\ aUabbbhai Patel the President of the Indian 
National Ooncress session held at Karachi As 
the offico of the Actme i'resident is discontinued 
similarty Provincial District and other Dictator 
sbipa wherever they exist are also abolished 
henceforth 

"Was there then no Congress session held in 
Calciitti this jear" If there was a CilcutH 
session, the powers of the Congress President 
should revert to the president of that session 

Railway Board 

Railways arc among the conveniences and 
necessUies of roodera cirilired life Indian 
railwajs have been of some use to Indians 
To Britain they have been highlj advantage- 
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ous in two direction®, strategic and commer- 
ciil Leaving their strategic aspect aside, 
one hnds that the} have been used to promote 
the import of foreign manufactures, which 
has resulted in ttie decline and rain of 
indigenous industries, and to push forward the 
export abroad of raw materials to be sent back 
to India in a manufactured form A national 
government would ha\e used the railways for 
the advancement of indigenons industries and 
trade and to a far greater extent than can 
be done in the present political condition of 
India Foreign industrialists and merchants 
know that the nationalization of India's 
government cannot be put off for ever As a 
safeguard against that (for them) evil day, 
thcj are taking good care to bring into exis 
tenec a Railwa} Board which will not be 
under the control of the Indian Legislature 
so that the huge revenue of the Indian rad* 
way system and Indian railway administration 
in general may subserve the interests of the 
British exploiters of India to as great an 
extent as practicable Hence the Railway 
Board is being re constituted before the pass 
ing of the Indian Constitution A.ct, it baling 
been obviously decided beforehand fhat the 
Indian Legislature, however constituted, must 
not have anything to do with the creation 
and subsequent control of the Board 


Reserve Bank 

Whatever the details of the constitution 
and administration of the proposed Resen c 
Bank, what must make it totally unacceptable 
to freedom loiiug Indians is that it will not be 
under national control— it will subserve the 
end®, not of India, but of Britain The object 
of the Reserve Bank 13 the same as that of 
the Rulwai Board to be reconstituted 

It has been said that the Ro«erre Bank 
mu«t not be under anj political influence 
■\I e are aware that m maoj trul} independent 
countries arrangements exist for keeping sum, 
hr banks free from the influence of tnlental 
parti politics, and, of course, there was no 
question of foreigners berng allowed to 
control t!ic®e banks for attaining their own 
object® In the~ca®e of the proposed 
Ke^ene Bank for India, whilst the Indian 
legislature 13 not to ln%o control over it 
on the plea that it should be free from politi 


cal loBuence, official and non official Britishers 
will control it for gaming their own political 
and economio objects— namely, keeping their 
hold over India through the power of the 
purse (indireotlj) and making money by 
manipulating exchange and currency m 
-British interests 

In the course of his presidential address 
d! n general meeting of 

^eBeopI National Chamber of Commerce 
'Ir ialini Ranjan Barker son eyed the 

Raft ar !*««« 

Bank Mentioning and summing up the 

comparatiye adyantago, and disadvantages 
of a State Bank and a shareholders’ bank, he 
appeared to favour the inauguration of a 
Reserve Bank on a share basm He „ont 
on to observe 

»e may adopt for 

■oSpoloKMl.e*m.t,r.“onJ”' 

lioldm“'h.si“",l"‘I •Sieemeat on . .hare 

coiwidmlion ® pawmoant 

RcsTif eontrol o-er the 

onr 1 T P™^ent 

our political progres® * 

bnd rc®tnctions of one 

is siL'n; £?y,„r.™,ro“ 

Uw directorate of Ceotral Bank^ in^ 

'h;, mmitunnoni of iho c",'S 

Banks of counlncj like Jan»n 

Czechoslotlkia 

(ociand rexeali how jealously they cuaranti,> 
oatioual ownership and control ^ JPiaranU-e 

As rc^nla the minimum pr portion of 
share® and ®cats on the Directorate which 
Indian should be entitled to hold, Mr Sarker’g 

Sow" 

f Ten rwogmrinsr the drawbacks of the nmwnt 
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un levdoped and dcpeniJent countrj like Inda a 
definite provision ensurinR the ownership of a 
rainimunr proportion of shares by Indiana and a 
minimum percentage of Indians on the Dircctotate 
It would T think under these circumsmuces meet 
the wishes of India if not less than three matters 
of the shares were reserved to natural horn Indiana 
and if not less than three-fouTlhs of the total 
number of Dirccfors were required to be natural 
born Indians Fven to countries where the 
possibility of foreigners acquiring control over 
their Central Banks is remote tueh resfnctions 
have generally been imposed by statute In a 
subject country where the dangtsr is more real 
such provisions are imperatively necessary 
Mr Sirker observ cs reference to the 
manngement of the bank 

The constitution of the Board ta open to obiec 
tion on some important grounds While eght 
Directors are to be elected by the share holders 
the Governor General la empowered at his discre- 
tion to nominate four directors in order to 
guarantee the representation of interests like 
agriculture While the necessity for ensuring the 
reptcsentation of special interests is admitted one 
fads to see whv the Governor General should be 
considered th® only competent person for achiev 
me it In the repreventative Government of the 
future such functions should naturally fall within 
the proviuee of the responsible Finance Minister 
The four directors representing special interests 
should therefore be nominated by the Ooreroor 
General on the advice of the Finance Minister 
1 must express my disagreement with the 
proposal which vests m the Governor General the 

S iwer of appnintmi’ the Governor and the Deputv 
overnors of the B^erre Dank I would 
commend instead the practice followed m two 
European countries The Governor and D puty 
Governors of the Bank of France are appointed 
by the President of the lUpublic on the proposal 
of the Finance SCimstcr The President of the 
Bank of Poland is appointed by the Prwidcnt of 
the Il*pnblic on therecommendafion of the Council 
of Minister* The Ciovernor and Depot} 
Governors of the Indian Be^erve Bank shcmld be 
appointed bv the Governor General on the 
recommendation of the Finance Minister 

Mr Sirker approves of some recommenda 
tions of the Reserve Bink Coraroittee 

The recommendations made by the lt*scrvc 
Bank Committee to the effect that the minimum 
voting qualification should be two shares and that 
the allocation of shares and the constituiion of the 
Directorate should be on a regional basis and also 
the provision made for the representation of 
important interests hie agriculture such as rosy 
not gam representation by the ordinary procedure 
of election will undoubtedly be an effective 
safeguaid against undue influence in the affaire 
of the Bank by sectional or any particular regional 
interests acquired through the control of voting 
jwwer 

lEe has subjected the proposals of the 
*''’Oramittce relating to ovchango and ratio to 
iinfaa orable cnticiam, observing, in part 


I eea if wc concede that exchange stability 
should be achieved and maintained the ratio at 
which It shoild be fiyei is a matter on which 
Indian opnion has dill red acutely from the 
Government The Rupee today is demonstrably 
over valued and the maintenance of its artificial 
exchange value stands in the way of achieving 
what IS eminently more necessary and desirable — 
namely the raising of internal pnees If a 
higher price-level is considered necessary for 
economic revival the artificially high exchani,e 
value of the Uap»B is the surest device for 
delaying it The Rupee requires to b* immediately 
devalued after examination by a small expert 
Committee. Under the changing conditions of the 
future if further reconsideration is necessary the 
Bill must make a provision empowering the 
Finance Minister to do 60 m consultation with 
the 1 eserve Bank 

In conclusion Mr Sarkcr said 
The most retrograde feature of the new 
proposals is that the Finance Minister does not 
come into the picture at all That the future 
Minister should be required to manage the fioanee 
of the Federation without some real influence over 
the Reserve Binb is very surprising Accorling to 
the present propouls the future Fmsn« Minister 
would rot possess a tenth of the power# exeivised 
today by the 1 inance Member in matters relating 
to the currency exchange and banking policy of 
the eountrv Could it be because the future 
linaoce Minister woild be an Indian and 
respousible whereas the present Finance Momber 
13 a European and largely irresponsible? R*ad 
11) conioncuon wjtb the general trend of the 
White Paper proposals and the apint of reaerved 

E owers and special responsibilities one cannot 
elp concluding that in many important resprets 
the Reserve Sink recommendations represent but 
another indirect, yet effectire attempt to cir 
cuosenb' the theory of central responsibility 
which has been reduced to n magnified myth 

Transfronfier Bombing from fhe Air 

Bombing from the nir has been going on m 
N AV tnnsfrontier ''encmj” villages in the 
face of the overwhelming majority opinion m 
the Disarmament Conference against the use 
of air bombing Such practice has been 
defended on the ground that it is speedier in 
effect and less destructive of human life than 
the ordinary methods of warfare But the real 
defence la that the people bombed arc not 
Europeans and Christians It 13 still 
remembered, however, that in the last great 
war, the Germans, who are both Europeans 
and Chnvtiana, bombed from the air some 
places 10 England, which, too, is a Christian and 
Taropean country That was one reason Mhj 
the Germans were called Huns But it is 
not llunnish to bomb Asiatics and non- 
Chnstians 
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It IS a good piece of news thatMaslim 
JI L A a and some other Muslims are 
opposing transfrontier bombing, evidently 
because the people bombed are Muehms , for 
their leader the Aga Khan m hia «peech at 
the opening session of the Diaarmament 
Conference spoke against the abolition of 
air 'irmament Let us hope, though not 
expect, that Muslims will see by and by that 
air bombing cannot be maintained only 
against non Muslims and non Britishers 

World Economte Conference 

The M orld Economic Conference has 
adjourned and has so far failed to achieve its 
economic object — whatever that may have 
been So far as India is concerned, as the 
people of India were not allowed to choose 
their own representative®, there was no chance 
of much good resulting to her from the 
Conference Regarding other countnes, which 
were free to select their own representative®, 
the mfructuousness of the conference was due 
to their reciprocal attitude, which has been hit 
off so fioel} in the c-\rtooa reproduced 
el&ewhcre in this issue from Praida 

"Concessions' fo Andaman 
Prisoners 

Simla Aa^ ^ 

Jii the Lepslatiie Assemblf toda^ the Uome 
Slember ucplsing to 3lt Osy-i Pre<a<l Singb toad 
that fiDce the ternnoation of the huorersinte m 
the tndaman® wilb the appror&l of the Go®eni 
meat of India certain chaoses bad been introduced 
in the (reaiment of the pn^ooera In ibe rase of 
Ibe B civs pTi'oneis tbe pnBcijwil eban^es 
were that the; would be given more newopapers 
and allowed more freauent intemews The C” 
class pruoners would it literate be allowed licbu 
«\ ttll* be supplied with newspapers and be 
allowed more treqoenC inlerricws.— Aasoriafed 

/Vfj* 

There arc other grievances which ongbt to 
have been redressed Tbe greatest gnevance 
of all IS that the pri«oner8, who are now in 
the Aud-xniaos Cellular Jail, were ever sent 
there That jiil ought to be closed and they 
should all be brought back to India. 

Who is Responsible for Andamans 
Hunger-sttikers' Deaths ? 

From the questions and answers m the 
Irfgidnlive As ctnbly pnntcd below it would 


be easy for tbe reader to decide who is 
rccpoosible for tbe deaths of three hunger- 
stnkers in the Andamans Cellular Jail 

Simla Aug 23 

In the A‘=«einbly after Sir Haig s atateraent m 
reply to the questions of Mr G P Singh relating 
to the facilities to tbe political prisoners m the 
Andamans Mr G P Smgh asked It these rules 
had been changed before the Government would 
have saved the lives of three men ? 

bir Harry Haig The demands were put forward 
under the threat of a hunger stnke and could not 
be considered before the hanger strike was uncondi 
tionally withdrawn They were looked into and 
the Government decided that on the whole it was 
reasonable to make certam changes and reject 
tbe others 

Mr K C \eogy The local authorities were 
informed of tbe grievances before they gave tbe 
tbreot of a strike but these never reached the 
eats of the superior authonty 

Bir Harry Hsig Ihave no information 
Mr ''eogy ^ill he find out whether it was 
DOV a fact that tbe grievsnces were laid before the 
jail aalbonties without the threat of a hunger 
stnke and that these were not forwarded * 

«ir Harry Esig If the Hon ilember puts 
down the question 1 will make enquines 

Jlr tLn, OF TDErr Own Action 

Mr J^olcbaod Nsvtlrai lYho is resjiOQsible 
for the deaths of ttae<e men * 

Sr Harr) Hsig The huogef strikers them 

selves (Laughter) 

Sir Navalrai But now that the Government 
admit that tbe rules required a change they are 
responsible for tbe deaths 
Sir fltrry Haig We considered that certain 
facilities were reasonable and rejected the others 
3fr 8 C 31itra Can the prisoners in the 

Aodamsos make a tepresentation to the Govern 
ment of India ° 

Sir Harry Haig Throogh fhe Chief Commi 
ssioncr 

Mr 3Ltra But tbe Chief Commissioner has 
held them up 

Sir Harry Usig Cdnvicts have no direcf 
approach to the Governniefit of India 

The "laughter’ after Sir Harry Haig’s 
replj that the hunger strikers themselves were 
revponsible for their deaths, cannot be appre- 
ciated Assuming they were themselves to 
blame, there was nothing in the circumstance 
of their tragic death to excite anybody’s 
n®ibihtv 

It 13 quite clear that, but for the Chief 
Commiwioner’s and the Government of India’s 
unreavonable and inordinate addiction to 
prestige and the Chief Commissioners holding 
Tip the prisoners’ representation to the 
higher authontj, the deaths of the three 
hunger strikers could have been prevented 
The Chief Commissioner and the Government 
of India did not, of course, intend that they 
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should die But there was culpiblc licl 
of human considcntiou for their needs 

Tlie fact ihit tlie Goernnicnt 

ln%c introduced ceilain chanpes in the 
treatment of tiic prisoners shows tint 
thej had gncaanecs , and had thcj not 
been considered ns loss than human, these 
jfTiea antes would have been redressed before 
the) had undertahen the liunj;er slnke 
There is nothing to show that the Chief 
Commissioner is a particular!) hard hearted 
roan He is just like other parts of the 
administrative maclnner) There was no 
valid and just reason for sending the bundled 
and odd prisoners to t)»c Andamans On that 
ground alone, the Andamans Cclbilar Jad 
should be closed and the prisoners brought 
back to India This will be seen to be all the 
more urgent, as the prisoners’ just rights arc 
quite as bkclj to be withheld from them in 
the future as in the past, with the probabilit) 
of leading to deplorable results 

The present Chief Commissioner should be 
removed from his present odice if not also 
dismissed 

There is no reason wh) the prisoners 
should not as a matter of right have accc«8 to 
the Government of India through the Chief 
Cooimissioiier, who should not haie the power 
to withhold representations made against his 
administration 

Sir Harry Haig Argues and Denies 
Even When Cornered f 

No comments are needed on the following 
questions and answers in the Legislative 
Assembly relating to Air Malavi)a s famous 
stafcnjcof 

Hr K C Neop) Is it a fact that one 
ciremnstance on which (ho Governroent com 
muniqie reflects is that although the Rcngal 
LcR>=latire Council i as open till the 4th Apiril 
no allegation of this character with regard to the 
assaults committed upon certain pcojdc m the 
police station were made m the IJcngalLegialalicc 
Counc I itself? 

S r llarrj Ha s That is one of the poi it» pnt 
forward by the lleiigal CoTornment 
Hr K C Neogy Iloes the Hon Member 
know that the i eople who made 1! ose compla nts 
were actiiallv In pol cn custody till the 4th of 
Ipri! and that tbo process of their release besan 
from that date and Went on till the "th and that 
the llei gal I>cgislaii?e Co incil had mean thile 
ndiourned namely on the 4th of April* 
hir Harry lUg That does not cover the 
allegations about what happened when the attempt 


to hold the session on I think the 1st of April 
was msife 

Mr K < heo^y 1 >om it cover the [oint with 
rcganl to the Biaaulla committed upon people in 
police custody 7 

Mr Ilarrj llaig ho bir that argnment only 

f :ocs A certain Oistancc but I have indicated the 
imiU of It 

Jlr K C Ncogf Is the Hon Meraher now 
prepaid to say that the olDml communique itself 
iu so far as it did not dwtiognish between the two 
acts of allegations tried to mislead the public 
with reference to a scry particular matter namely 
that although the Hcngal Legislaticc Council was 
open none of those allegations were made in that 
Council f 

Sir Harry Haig No Sr 1 cannot at all agree 
that the communique was in anv wav misleading 
Mr K C ^eogy Docs the Hon Alerolier 

challenge the fad laat J hare mentioned namely 
that the people who were assaulted remained in 
custody till the 4th \pril and that the Itengal 
licgislative Conneil adjourned on that date * 
bir Harry Haig I must repeat what I have 
already stated to the Hon ^leraber that the first 
of these allegations was undue notence in the 
dispersal of the crowd on the 1st Vpnl 
Mr K C Neogy Doe* the Hoo Slember 

recognise that I indit Madan ^lohan Halariyas 
statement coruplainod moro about the assaults 
commuted u)>c>n helpless people m police cuitodv 
than upon a<saull« committed upoo delates when 
the session was held because he said they were 
perfeeily prepared for that kind of violence f 
frir Harry Haig Whatever the point of l*andit 
Malaviyas complaiot nay have leen le made 
these allegations which were not (rue in fact the 
iQcidents took place on the 1st of Apn] and no 
complaints were made in the Itengol Legislatire 
Council though It was in session till the 4tb 
\pTll 

»Ir K C Ncogy Does the ffon ^^ember 
recogoite then that it was j hysically impossible for 
Ihcsccoroplaints to he niadein ibe Jlcngal Legiolatire 
Council in so far as thosi. complaints related to 
incidents which happened lo the police stations 
themselves «impl} because the people who might 
have made these complaints were m police custody 
(<ll the 4th if not till the ''(h 7 
fcir Harry Haig That may be so but I still 
maintiun ray original point that with regard to the 
dwpcrsaf of (he crowd nn (he 1st of tprd (hat 
IS a perfectly good argument 
Mr Ncogy Does the Hon Jlcmber then 
recognioe that the I re«s communique in so far as 
It did not distinguish betweeu lbe«e two sets of 
allegations did seek lo mislead the public ? 

8r Harry Hag Certainly not 
Mr Neogy Uill the Hon jtfember nov issue 
a 1 rcss commuuiquc in this nartie ilar matter * 
f-ir Harry Haig \e> ‘^ir J have no douJ t 
quite enircient publ city is given to the Hon 
Members questions— As'oeittled Xress 

Abduction of Women 

The Governor of Bengal referred in his 
speech at the Dacca Police Parade on the 
21st July last to cnmis against women 
Some extracts from tins speech ivere made in 
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our list issue, pige 23“ Referring to ofien- 
ces ngainst women, he sud that “the figures 
for Bengal have shown an increase under 
several heads/’ but added 

Further lavestigation would b» necessary before 
we could say for certain how far this apparent 
increase is real and how far it may be doe to the 
fact that additional cases are bein'* brought (o light 
through the actirities of certain holies which have 
been giving the matter quite properly their special 
attention for in the nature of things this is the 
sort of crime that is very often not bron^ht to 
the notice of the police 

The Governor was not sure whether there 
has been any real increase But on the 22ud 
August last, in repU to Mr Satish Chandra 
Roy Chowdhury’s question in the Bengal 
Council, "Is the Hon’ble Member aware that 
this class of crime is on the increase m 
Bengal the Hon’blc Sir W Pionticc said 
"The figures fluctuate Thej do not justify 
the definite conclusion that this class of crime 
13 on the increase’ Was any “further 
investigation’ made after the Governor's 
speech on the 2l5t July and Sir W Prentice's 
replj on the 22nd August to justify the sort 
of reply which the latter gave 

On the 30th Vugust, 1032, m reply to 
Bahu Kishori Mohan Chaudhun a question, 

ill the Uon’blo Member be pleased to 
state if abductiODs have really increased®’ 
the Hon’bU Mr R N Reid said "Yes, I 
think they have increased in recent years ” 

In his Dacca speech the Governor referred 
to the issue in 1930 of a police department 
circular letter “impressing upon officers the 
necessity of doing all they could to bring 
to justice those (of whatever commnnity) 
who resorted to this form of offence” 

Obviously, nothing more has been done 
by Government tlian the issue of this circular 
letter three years ago aud drawing the atten- 
tion of police officers to it “more than once” 
tor on the 6th September, 1932, in reply to 
the question of Kumnr Alumndra Dev Rai 
Mahasai ill the Hon’blc Alember be 

pleased to state what special measures 
Government think it expedient to fake for 
the suppression of this crime which is of 
dailj occurence nowadays and which is 
assuming an alarming proportion®” the 
Hon’ble Mr R, N Reid said “The police 
officers have been specially asked to take 


pirtiojlar cire to mvestigite these ci?e? aod 
to bring the offenders to book ” 

It IS obvious that the issue of the circular 
letter and drawing attention to it have not 
led to decrease in offences against women 
Something more should be done In the 
eighties of the last centurj Mr Justice S^ed 
Amir A.Ii suggested that, just as in Australia 
owing to the frequent commission of such 
crimes by larril tn-, (correapondiug to qoonJas 
in India) a law had been passed and enforced 
inflicting capital punishment on them, so in 
India in cases of gang rape the law should 
provide the same punishment Uis siigges 
tion was not accepted So he and some of 
his brother judges used to inflict the maximum 
deterrent sentences provided by the existing 
law, whenever such classes of cases came 
before them This had a salutary effect at 
that time 

Quite recently m Kansas City, USA, 
a mao named M’dliam Macgee was sentenced 
to death for kidnapping and abducting the 
daughter of the Major of that city It is 
also reported that Mr CutnmiDgs, the head 
of the USA police, has declared 
after coiisultation with President Roosevelt 
that the American Government have in effect 
declared war against abducters and kidnappers 
of women and children and are pre- 
pared to spend any amount necessary for 
the purpose It has been also decided to 
appoint a special police corps for carrj mg out 
the object of the Government 

We do not advocate capital punishment 
MV do not find any such attitude in the 
sajiags and doings of the officers of our 
Government Quite the contrarj attitude may 
be, not unfairly, inferred from the following 
question and answer in the Bengal Council 
on the 22ud August last 

Mr Satii CLaadra Eay Cbowdhuiy Are the 
GovemcDcnt considering the advisability of moviDg 
the High Court if necejSaiT to instruct al! sub- 
ordinate courts to inflict deterrent sentences as a 
measure of prevention * 

Ihe Hon 6ir V\ Prentice No 
There was no answer to another question 
by the same gentleman, namely, “Do the 
Government contemplate special measures to 
deal with thic cla«3 of crime ® 

This attitude remains unchanged 
of the fact that, as Sir M' Prentice 
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the Bengal Council on August 22 list, 
“Governcnent are loftrmcd that the sentences 
passed on offenders who ate conMcted are 
usually below the maximum pcnaltypr senbed 
by law ” In 1932 there were 260 cases 
reported to the police, of which on*y 68 ended 
in conviction In spite of this low percentage 
of convictions Goveinment do not contemplate 
anj special measures 

"The Mussalman" on Cases of 
Abduction in Muslim and Hindu Society 

The Ilussalmnn wrote in its issue of 
July 28 last, weekly edition 

So far aa the oases of abdnction are concerned, 
they are less fren.'ieiit la the iluslira commuDiiy on 
account of the provision of widow minitge made 
by the Muslim law 

Last jear on August 25 the Hon’ble 
Mr Reid laid a voluminous statement on 
the Library table of the Bengal Lcgislatu e 
Council from which it appeared that cases of 
abduction of Muslim women were lai^er 
in number than those of non Muslim 
women 

Tho same journal observes that “A 
considerble number of ca«cs of abduction of 
Hindu women is really cases of \olontary 
elopement " Statements without proof, like 
this one, should not be made W c refrain 
from further comment 


"Ustng Other People's Money ' 

India does not possess a monopoly of 
financial foolishness, of which one illustration 
is the patronizing of foreign insurance 
companipa Ihc Chinese al’^o have been equally 
foolish But they haNC now been roused 
to a sense of duty to their own nation 
Under the caption, “Using Other Peoples 
Jloney,’’ Thr PcopJds Tnh/inr of Shanghai 
wntes thus m part 

The resolution passeil recently by the bhangbw 
Chamber of Commerce calling on Chinese nationals 
to ecasc the palronapo of foreign insurance com 
paniM brings alienlioii anew to the wt^romaiy 
manner m which many Chinese actually torn Ihw 
monev over to foreign firms for investment at the 
direction of those firms in the form of insomiee 
premiums That tho forugii in« irence cqmpaaics 
should accept this money is quite » 

their custom to do luMness wuh peoples 

monev Hut (bat Chinese people should n^afanly 
put their hard earned money into foreign handa in 


this way, lo be used in the financing of foreign enter 
pnaes and the earning of dividends for foFvign 
capitalists 13 one of the most striLing examples 
imaginable of the utter abnegation of national 
self respect — natural m the olden days but 
repulsive to-day 

Japanese Industrial Efficiency 

Sir Lalubhai Samnidas of Bombay 
delivered a very instructive address on 
“Industrial Japan" under the au-piccs of 
the Indian Institvite of Economics of 
Calcutta on the 22nd August last 

Though ve have no pcr&onal knowledge of 
lapan, yet from what we have read about the 
cotton mills of that countrv we have long had 
the impression that they are better organized, 
equipped with more up to date machinery 
take greater care of the health and edu- 
cation of tlioir operatites than Indian mill®, 
and that that is the mam reason why Japan 
IS able to sell her goods at such wonderfully 
low price* Sir Lalubhai Samaldas’s addrc«8 
corroborates this impre«8ion It may be 
summarized as follows 

The first and most lasliog impression left OQ 
bia mind was that m Japan there was intense 
nationalism of the people. Of the cotton mills 
that be MSiied be found the labour welfare work 
done 10 all the nulls was of an almost equally 
high standard Imt Lalubhai narrated how the 
(,iri workers m cotton milts were provided with 
dormitories beds and other comforts and recreations 
Under a regulation their beds liad to be cleaned 
every morning and aim dried once n week Ail 
those girls ha\e the advantage of seven years 
compuhory edneation and a low moiitbs training 
as a| prentices They arc natoroify luoia* mteJIigent 
and more attentive than the workers in India 
V person working for one and a half hours le^s than 
the workmen in Jodis ooiiJd not be said lo be 
sweated labour If they compared the wages of 
the girls there with those of the workmen m 
’ndia and made alJowanra for the prorifion of 
dormilOTics and mess ftedin^ at abool bait the 
cost. It must be acknowledged that the g rls were 
financially much belter otf rhysieally they were 
far snpenor lo Ind an workmen V Japanese girl 
attend'd to about eight looms as against two looms 
worked Hit recently by an Indian work woman 
Mthough the avork was nominally four times there 
appear^ on the face of the girls no cfllct of ibt 
Biram of the esira work In one mill working 
with the Toyoiia Aulomatic looms a girl was alle 
to work 'll) looms and tho Manager of the mill 
told Pir Lalubhai that praeiically a girl could 
manage f<0 Joofns^ but experience showed that it 
was phys ealiy imposiible for a girl lo allci d to 
more than S’ looms \ giil attending to even 
.>0 looms mrant a redncljon in labour oo<f 
nearly 1 1 > of the Indian labonr cost 
\n address delivered nt Bombay by 
Mr T Si®akura, irnni ging director of the 
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Tokyo Podir Mills, Ltd , Bombay, contains 
statements similar to those made bj 
Sir Lalubbai 

'One of the secrets of the cffi ieni.jr of Japanese 
miUs :s, he siid, ih- Ut£»c naniber o! tootaa 
hhat each Ctrl looks iifter The lapinese 
op"ratiTe was four tim"} more e'fl-ieat ’han the 
Indian and therefore there was s consul rable 
sarin; m wa;es Mr ‘^isakara also spoke of the 
superior elTi lency of the Japinrse op»rat«fc. One 
Japanese p;irl could attend ei^tht looms while a 
stout iodian male wearer cencrslly handled two 
toons. In a Tapan«3e auioaaatic loom ahed it 
was not slran;e to aee a girl alien Iin; -JO loona 
with comfort, and m spinning a piecing girt 
att*nded 1 '’'t'l spnlles of •10 counts against M 
to 40Q spindles to Bombit Illiteracy la one of 
the causes of inciricicnt labour in India. In a 
certain null he found only ’D percent could 
read and wnte 

In Japan m llhauds are mostly young girls who 
hare completed lhar course of compulsory cdu 
cation at the age of fourteen They come up 
to the cotton mills to earn the money necessary 
for prepiraiion for marriage and «o they aeldom 
serre the mills longer than four or fire years. Be. 
mg educated they learn the work quickly and ever 
try to study how to handle (be machine better 
than before Ther wish always to work bettor 
and try hard with th“ spirit of responsibility 
They lire m boarding houses attache to the 
mills and ire well fel and cared for with comfort 
It la a conspicuous contrast thit Japanese working 
girls ire easily idap able to new methods while 
Uombay workers obstnitely rej^i any new svstem 
regardless of its merits < e , tli*y are so old and 
accustomed to routine thst any new things do not 
suit tbeir teraperameoL ft is also noticeable that 
Indian workers hare no inclmatioa for adraoce- 
raent and stagnancy as their ideal 
Protection Trill not, should not sod caonot 
protect Indian tnilU for erer We hare ere 
this said and say a^in that they must make 
improvemeots >□ all directions 

Training for (he i2oyaf Indian Marine 

SniLA Any II 

To-morrow Mr Adharkumar ChatteT)i who 
completed his prelimiDary training on the training 
ship Dufferin m May last isproceraing to England 
for training as eaecutire officer of the Koyal Indian 
"Marine. Already there are seren Indians under 
going training in k-ugUnd for commissioned Tanks 
of the Boyal Indian Marine Besides two Indiana 
are now in service namely Lient. Slokherji and 
^nb Lieut, Bose, engineers 
Decline of Coal Industry 

Out of 535 Indian owned collieries 243 
have been entirely closed Rat A G. 
Banerji Bahadur, President of the Indian 
Mining Federation, gays in a statement 
to the Chief Comnnssioner of Railways, 
•■Tliat the Committee ol the iDning federation 
hare been seriously coasidenng a project of restne 


tion of output and despatches of the colliencs 
working in Ikngal and Bihar because they f«t 
that orcr production of coal is mainly responsible 
for the serious condition brought about in the 
trade. Of the vanoiis factors that militate against 
ana improremcnt this is considered to be the most 
dtiricnlt of handling The Committee are of 
opi non that, as a result of orcr production for 
which the bigger collieries are mainly responsible, 
a largt- number of smaller Indianowned collieries 
too 111 provided to stand the competition with the 
former who command large ttsourwH has been 
closed down 

Restriction of output is undoubtedly 
necessary But this can be brought about 
onij by the inters ention of Goaernmont 
But will they intervene and thus frustrate 
the policy of the Buropcan colliery-owners, 
who hare large resources and own most of the 
first-class collieries, nod whose object perhaps 
IS to depress the market to such an evtent 
as to oust the owners of small collieries 
Proposed Indian Navy Bill 

It IS reported that the Government o£ 
India intend to introduce in the Legislative 
Assembly a Bill to convert the Ro>al Indian 
Marine into an Indian Jiavv 

^Yhat’8 m a name** M’e want that the 
Marine or Naty should be manned and 
controlled bv India "Will that bo allowed ^ 
Appeal for Help to Sufferers From 
Flood in Onssa 

M'o support the following appeal, which 
we have received for publication 

From Ibe reports bo far received about 2j0 
villages in Cuttack and Pun Diitricta are under 
water Thousands of babies, womeu and 
men have been readered homeless and have taken 
ahetler on the nver backs along Kailway lines 
and on the branches of trees The showers are 
still continuing These helpless victims are 
starviog and bare been exposed to inclement 
weather The condition of the hungry babies m 
the arms ot the hungry mothers is most shockin'' 
Thousands of houses bare collapsed and many 
more are lo a tottering condition Thatched 
houses and carcases are floating here and there 
On Sunday last six helpless people were seen 
crying ui vain for help on a floating thatch and 
earned away by the floods of the Kathjury before 
the very eyes of the Cuttack people and God 
alone knows whether they were saved anywhere. 
All roads and means of communication are ent 
otf Freo boats do not go into the tntenor parts 
of the flooded area to render relief to sufferers 
Severe floods are still apprehended and God alone 
»3 to save these wretchw victims The sufferers 
of this town have taken shelter m public bmJd 
togs Most of them are depresSM class men 
Tetngu weavers and cobblers potters and 
Cbnshaas of Peyton 8ahi 
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With lljn » itw 1 f r-c f ( th-i th <''>n]ticm 

if Ihr ^ n 1 1)1 fn will Ik hurt *Kn lU 

Unit wli»t 11 14 »i jrr»4-i« fJio «U U rr I* arn 
rum <L \i» ntcjitivr oulruli dI famine an] 
ft t iiif i4 inrvHnflf I vrrjr ino imiit • it lav of 
ri ii f MOti, ni<nii» r;^ atcr mlM ry (<i il c tm {tli* Irh 
l« *un) to M*J iit i|)K Ixt rUhoiiiAula (f iMioan 
liri^ llirtf «itir rins; U inori* lo ln) {mariml It 
till’ kii J bhiftnl imHio llun d •»rn!)-*'l ben 
} an) Jo/it-iY/jliwwiiJ nJiif (>r>eratlAft« 

am lo l>e lakt-ii n|i winch rijulre t!>ou*ani« 
BO i ihoutaii l< til rii|>cr4 nn- foilJcr an ) rloUtcM 
\\i* th ff/oft* Kfpml in ihnnam"!)/ {In* mMcraUr 
BtllTrriuR IHDilrilliw l.Mlcrou« pul he til In la 
and al roij lo ]> Ip in tho nticf niraciirtu lo aave 
the fiood-itricken iiD{fe fnim BUrrafion aola 
paSnf it ilnth Help In the form of 

mn ley, flnl!i>ii dJ and new mnlicinw and eom 
will )*• Ihsnkfull)’ reeeirri ^Ui.(t4l II 1 ftt 
I Akl-tlUINAlUt A’« *01111 
Fenrant* of Ind a Nvirty CuttacL 
jA(>A>'(ATIi < <101 I 111 1 1 
Feemary ‘v»nh rn <hi««a 
^outh fjeaKUf 

Mr Ii C Cbaflcrjcc s Worl In Knffland 
A i»n pmimiont Indnii, no« In 1 n^'land 
aajH in a Idler to na, rcceii e<l on tlic »' 0 ili 
AugiiRt Inat, tint Mr B C Clnttcrjie 'bna 
iloiie rtcellpiit rcriJce to lloiipa! ‘^|r 
Cliitterjec pul Oip cnie of Bnignl IIiikIuk 
moat cxconputli ' ^''fr ( (nltcrjet fna ai\cd 

IJeiiRdU lionoiir, which Ihrcnlenctl aerioua 
1} b/ fphpmjn;j person* ‘ f would, (horeforo, 
atronpU recommend tint the Benf^nl Hindus 
phoiild send back Clnttcr/oo to Ijondon 
nbout the beginninj; of October for etn)in|; 
here for n month or two 
Lord Zcfland's Afflfadu 

i/ird /ctlsnd, who was Lord BonsIdKhi^ 
when Goicrnor of llengnl, tried, in the loint 
Self cl Coniniiftce, to obtiin n much jiialicc 
for tlie llindiia of Bengal n* eecmed to him 
prncticiblc under the circumstanecs He 
wonted tlmt the), as a iniiiont) community, 
should } arc ai much neiglitigc as MwaJinj* 
haic obtained whoroicr they arc in a inmont) 
Muslim “dclegites,” of course, opposed tlm 
jiiat suggestion lie then suggested tint, 
deducting the 51 special con«titiienci scats 
from the 2o0 scats in the /iitiire Bengal 
Coimcil, the retmining lUU scats shonld be 
allotted to ^IlIshms and Hindus in proportion 
to their mimoncnl strength' in the population 
But the ■MH'>bjn "delegates” opposed even this 
minimum modicum of justice' Lord Zetland 
had no dilTiculU to answer their objection 
in an iimnswcnble manner 


AVr Jif/dn Krislwu Bose 

Asm iwri going to pri Ks, we foiin 1 in 
th* pip fi« fh nun luucf incut of tU di ith 
nfSrBipin Krithin Bi-e m Calcutta on 

tin JUth tugtifl it £lif nge of >)_> ff, spnit 
the (plater pirt nf hu iictue nre«r in the 
CcMtnl IVounevi u« an riLocite He 
nttaiiird great dtHtiiiction alike aiulswicr, 
an ediirjtionift, a member o! Ok J,^go.!itiie 
Council nnd a worker for politieil, social 
and other pubhi. causes 'Jhe Nagpur 
Unnersit) wis lo some < stent his handiwork. 
He was its lir«l Vice OnnreBor He was 
held III greit respect at Nng|»iir He dies full 
of liononm and years 



*■ r IJcf in KmhnB Ikee 

Nofice fo Subscribers and Aduerflsers 
Our readers and adrcrti«cr8 will kindh 
note that the October number of The \todcrn 
Iteiteii will come out on the 2 *nd *'eptcniber, 
on account of the I'uja holidijs The copy 
for all ndrorti-cmcnts intended for lint issue 
shonld accordingly rcuch our olTiec bv the 
12th of Stptcnibcr 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHV OF TRUTH 

Sfiidicil tit ilelahon lo ll'eatern Jfyolicistn 
VLRniER rZ/\V7> 

PAtT TttO 


t 

I conceded the first j»3rt of ^his essij 
bj siying that the trup myatic, the man 
whose life is full ntid real, will seek 
for Truth along each of the three 
paths~the mystics), tho mteiicctiiai snd the 
moral ''Aa he presses forward with nil the 
powers of his spirit dedicated to his high 
(juest, he will find that the three paths 
gnt3f{s}}f eonrtrge ta one ffe tvtJl find 
himself treading wearil; bui with a secret 
eSuUatioQ along the path of Sorrows Foe 
the Boad of Truth leads to no other hill saTe 
that of Calrsrj” 

Such a mysttc is Mahatma Gandhi Vs 
we shall see now, each of the three paths ts 
faraiUar to him And the most familiar of 
all IS the Path of the Cross which he stilf 
treads with so lofty n coarage 

Thft Latin £sse (to be), in the scholastic 
tradition, means the same as Veriim (tme) 
and Sonmn (good) SsiaiJarl) the Sanskrit 
Sat coaaoUs not onli Being bnf also the 
True and the Good So the hlalulma says, 
"The word Safijn (Truth) is denved from 
Sat, meaning to be Sat)/a then u being 
Nothing but Truth has existence Hence 
tho definition of God is Sai Belter that 
rriith shonld be called God than God Troth* 


At (fie beginning of bis nutobiographj ht 
says, “1 worship God as Troth only 6ftea 
in roy progress 1 have had faint glimpses of 
the Absolute Truth, God, and daily coovic- 
tion 18 growing upon roe that he alone is real 
and all else is unreal ’ "\Iy aniform erperi- 
ence,’’ be says ogam, “has courinced me that 
there is no other God than Truth " 

At Genftvft in IflSl, the ^^ahat^l^ was 
asked why he regarded God as Trafb JJi.s 
an«wcT IS of great importance 


m)«t wbsV in Hindu scnplures are known as the 
ino wand names of God \\ hen I catne to study 
I fwnd Ihftt Istam too had many »am a 
for God I would sav with those who say, God 
w I/i'w that <?pd IS t/ire. But deep down lU roe 
I nw tlioush God may be lore God 

IS Train abore all If it u possible for the hnoian 
mogue to gife the fullest description of f 
hare^c^em the conclusion that tor myself Cod 
IS T»titn But two years a^ I went a step fiiftiier 
tod said that Truth is Gcd Vou wifi see the 
Rne di^inction between the two statements that 
^ 14 Troth and Truth is God And I came to 
tbat «»cio«on after a cQattnuous aad relentless 
Bcarch arwr Troth which b^n nearly fifty years 
aeo I then fonod that the nearest approach to 
Truth waa through lore But 1 also found that 
■ore has many Meanings in the Lngtiah Itogoage 
at least and lhai huntao love in the sense of 
P****?"» cwld become ft degniliDi' thing aJsiv J 
(ound too that lore in the sense of oAiwso had 
toly a limited number of rotanes in the world 
I a«rer found a double meaning m connection 
with fnilh and not. erert atheists had demntred 
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to the iieccseity or power of Truth Hut m their 
pu3-ii » I / /r Oh *oiertnp truth tbo achei^ta hare not 
lu-siiuttd to d ny the. very exinienco of Ci6d-»trom 
their own joint of view rightly Viid it was 
of this reasoning thdt i sair that ralh^ 
thai eny tUiit God i9 Truth I should say that 
Truth 14 tjod 

\mJ Ibtn we have another thing jn Jlindn 
jhilo^ophy -that Ood alo le la and nothing else 
csista 'll tael tho Pansknt word for Truth is a 
word which liierallj nicnns that which exists, 
Sal For these aid several other reasons 1 have 
come to the conclusion that the definition— Tnilh 
18 God gives me the greatest salwfatlion 
Here the thatirn, apprnai,hca very near 
*0 St \ngiislino, though the latter wotild not 
ha\e raid tint nothing sate God existed but 
tint nothing existtd except in God But T 
kliink that the Mahatma means that Truth, 
which IS the Supreme and Ultimate Reality 
IS the fiiuiid itioD of all existence, of all things 
tint ire real 'Truth is the Sovereign 
principle which includes numerous other 
pri I iploa” Ml leaser and partial truths 
derive their reality from the Ultimate Truth 

ri 

Terhaps the moet original and etrihing 
thing in the filahatma’s teaching is hts insis 
tcnco that an all ombrneiog and uoiversil 
love IS the onij pith to Truth S voral of 
our \\« stern mvstics h«\e said the snmc 
thif g but none of them I think— bis worked 
out ih i nplicitions of this love in »o detailed 
aud pructioal n ti*hion Tor the Mihitma 
Lovt 19 no seniimeiit it is the eternevt md 
niost practical of lealities It imaos alitin^n 
or non viofeuco ‘Search after Tr ith without 
non Molence is in possible. N n vi leme 
and Truth SIP in«cpirab!e like the two sides 
of a coin Non Molcnce is tho means and 
Truth the aim Truth is Grtf, and there is 
only one wij to re ili/e him and that i& the 
path of non xiolenee \ perfect vision o' 
fruih he siya in the farpiiell chnp*er of 
Ins nut bi utraphj can only follow a com 
pletc re ill? ui in of Ahiii!,a To sec the 
uuuerfal and all per\ iding spirit of Truth 
t ice to face oop must be able to love 1 e 
me itipsf t f creation ih oneself ’ 

In a talk with ^Iidame Monteseoii, the 
Mahatii a end, I am impatient to realise 
the preset eo of my Maker, who to me 
mbodips Truth and in the parly part of my 
I areer J discovered that if 1 wis to reili/e 


Truth I must obey, even at the cost of nij 
life, the law of love \nd having been 
blessed aviili children, I discovered that the 
law of love could be best understood and 
learned through little children ’ M e might 
continue ijunfing indefinite!), for this is the 
Gospel which the Mahatma has proclaimed 
unweariedly in every corner of India Rut 
one more quotation must sulTice In a village 
10 Bengal, during his tour in that province, 
he said, ‘ is mj G id and Iruthi« 

my God When I look for frutb 

«a)i-, J rod It out through me M heu I look 
for rmih ihuma sajs, Find it out through 
me’ 

The reason why love and non violence 
are the necessary foundations of the search 
for Truth is that I ruth is the law of the 
universe, and the law of man's own being, 
while Violence and hatred disturb the 
harmon) of tho universe and break the law 
of our being We cannot find Truth if we 
are out of harmony with the universe 'Not 
violence, not untruth but non violence 
Truth IS the law of our being “The world 
rests upo the bedrock of SaUjn or Truth 
Asahfn meaning untruth also means mm 
exHiencc an! Satt/a or Truth also niPan* 
that which is The triumph of Trith over 
untruth, of Love over hilrcd is therefore 
certain, for the unreal is bound to be con 
quired bj the real Me pan have our part 
in the victory of Truth when we become ooe 
with Truth through love 

batuie is boiutiful because it i« the 
onmlluU revelation of the Truth at the h“rit 
of the world Children are beauiifiil, because 
thcji allow us the TxUh as it would naturally 
reign over the world were it not corrupted 
But violence mars the beiutj of nntnrp and 
htdcb Us loveline-'*, and the cult of hatred 
soon changes the sweet innocence on the 
faces of little ch»lJri.n Truth is the natural 
home of the soul siidtothit home there 
but one door which is love 
UI 

Like all the great rnith mystic the 
Mahatma believes tl it Truth cm only be 
realized by a life of Truth The found itior 
of this life 19 love But with St Bcrnaid 
th“ Mahatma strc9«cs tho need of hnmilitv 
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Ihe seeder after truth should be humbler 
thnn the du«t The world t rushes the dust 
under its feet but the seeker after truth 
should so humble himself thnt cten the dust 
could crush him Only then, and not till 
then, will h( lia%e a glimpse of Truth ’ So 
lOng as one does not of his own free will put 
nimself last among his fellow creature^ there 
8 no ealvatiou for him 'Truth is not to 
oe found by anybi d^ who Ins not got an 
abundant -en-e of humility If you would 
swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth 
you niu<t rediioe ^onr^elf to a lem ’ Ate 
cannot fii d Truth if tl ore is nnj fear in our 
Dcarts Humilif) is the fiunt of coiingc 
hen we eea e to be ma'ter-* and reduce 
ourscires to the rank of semnfs bumbler 
than the very dust under onr loot, all toare 
Till mil awav like mists wc fliall attain 
ineffable peece, and «co Suti/ar nratfOh nhc 
God of Truth) face to face 

Praser must alwsj « bo our fellow traveller 
on the Road of Irutb Ooc di8co%crs truth 
bT patient endeavour and silent prayer 
Humble and constant endeavour and silent 
prayer are always ray two trusty companions 
along the wenry but beautiful path that ah 
soelcers must tread 

Since Tniili is the principle of Order in 
the universe, all passions which introduce 
disorder ui i«t be done awas fn the march 
'owards Truth, anger, rcIRshness hatred 
naturally givi way fi r otherwise Truth would 
be impossible to attain \ man who is 
swaved bv passions mny has e good enough 
iDtentions, may be truthful in word, but he 
will never had the Truth A successful 
search for Truth in**ans complete delivemnce 
from the dual throng such as of love and 
hate, happine-s and misery 

Especiallv must the seeker for Truth be 
free of sensual passion which bhnd» (be 
eyes of the mind with the viaiou o* it« daz/bng 
unrealitiea “God can never be realized by 
oue who IS not pure in heart” ‘How can 
one who is attempting to realize Truth wor 
ship sensual pasion “ AVe know of no one 
who lias realized Truth by leading a fcosuat 
life ’ The seeker mu-t tread the hard steep 
pathway of self purification, which means 
also the purifacation of his sorrotindings 

Speaking at Geneva on is Truth, the 


Mahatma pointed out that (he <i an who would 
make espenments with Truth mu-t observe 
vCrtain conditions “lii«t a* for conducting 
scientilic evperiments there is an indi'j ensa 
We scientific cour«e of instruction, in the eame 
way strict prclimmaia discipline is neccssan 
to qualifi a person to make cvperinienta in 
the spintnal realm Therefore we have the 
belief based on exporienee that those who 
would make individual search after truth 
a® God, mast go through sever il voWo ns fc*' 
instance, the vow of truth the vow of 
lirahntnchnriin fpuritj)— for you cinnot 
possibly divide your love fir Truth and God 
with anything else — the vow non posses 
oion, of poverty and nonviolence Uiiles 
vou impose on your«elve» the live vows vot 
may not embark on the evperimsnt at all” 

Mahatma l>sndhi insists on tran^pirencv 
of charaeier The «'ekcr after Trnlh mu«t 
fear no man a scrutinj He wiUalwajabc 
ready to admit mistakes <‘‘onf»s8ion will 
be to him a means of ever greater p iriBcation 
Mnling of hi attitudw during the Great 
War, tiie Mahatma *ajB 'A devotee o^ 
Truth may not do in) thing in deference t( 
convention He must always hold hiii self 
open to correction and win never he di covers 
him elf to be wrong he m i t confe « it at 
aU cost' and at me f r it ’ It is iitertst 
mg to notv that the of the Av® em 

Truth mviiHf' also wrnti tiu 5/ory tf Ins 
l^r/tfiunent^ Hit/ fmlh — a life winch night 
easily seivv. as an alternative to the (.01 fes 
'•ions of fct \iigU3Une 

The filahatma h^S taught frankness and 
plainness of speech The embrnidrnes of 
conventional politeness, the plat tudes of 
fonveotioD d llatlery are alien to 1 uf 
\tnoog the Quakers also pltinaess of epeech 
has always been encouraged for this rea on 
The votary of Truth will likewi e avo d al' 
forms of evaggeraMou He will not u align 
hi® enemies nor flatter hia friends There 
13 no need for him to take oaths, for his word 
1 ® bis bond 

This IS the patnway of what fie Mahatma 
has — rather unfortunately — called ' rtUliv e 
truth* '‘As long as I have not realized the 
Ab oliite Truth so long must I hold by the 
relative truth as 1 have conceived it That 
relaavc truth must meanwhile be mj beacon. 
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mj shield and buckler Though this path 
IS straight and narrow as a nror’s edge, for 
mo it has been the quickest nnd easiest” 

Id the recently published scriea of letters 
on the principles of Sabarmati Ashram, 
entitled From Taaida Mmdtr, a booklet 
which should be in the hands of e\eiy 
follower and admirer of tho Mahatma, the 
relation of the whole ethical scheme to Truth 
13 very fully developed The Aebraoi owes 
its very existence to tho pursuit and practice 
of Truth Devotion to Truth is the sole 
reason for our existence “All our activities 
should be centred in Truth Truth should 
be the very breath of onr life W hen once 
this stage in the pilgrim’s progress is reached, 
all other rules of correct living will come 
>vithout effort, and obedience to them will be 
instinctive " There must be Truth in 
thought Irutb in speech, and Truth lo 
action The pursuit of Truth is real BhaVi 
“It 18 the path that leads to God, and 
therefore there is no place in it for cowardice, 
no place for defeit It is the talisman b} 
which death itself becomes the portal to 
life eternal" The search for Truth means 
utter seldessness, detachment, the rcadiuess 
to suffer “Freedom from all attachment is 
the realization of God as Truth There 
must be laitagya, or indifference to every 
other interest in hfe Aot ontj freedom 
from passion is necessary, but both for the 
married and the unmarried a life of 
biahmacharya is neces«arv “The mao who 
IS wedded to Truth and worships Truth alone, 
proves unfaithful to her, if be applies hig 
talents to anything else” >on possession is 
equally necessar}, for "a see\er after froth, 
a follower of the law of love cannot hold 
anything against tomorrow God never 
stores for the morrow and wo must be like 
Him The hfe of Truth means a life of 
service “Every moment of our hfe should 
be filled with artmty, but that activity should 
be saitula, tending to Truth " Bread labour 
IS a veritable blessing to one who would 
worship Truth The seeker for Truth will 
have the same respect for all rdligions as for 
his own Since we are onlj seekers we 
admit our imperfections, ue have not 
realized religion in its perfection “ReJigion 
of our conception, being thus imperfect, is 


always subject to a process of evolution and 
re interpretation Progress 'towards Tnith, 
towards God, is only possible because of 
such evolution \11 faiths constitute a 
revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect ' 
Therefore Tolennce, which gives spintual 
insight, and breaks down all barriers, is 
necessary for every seeker after Truth 

To the perfect following of Truth, the 
Itfaliatma calls his followers “How beautiful 
it would bo, if all of us, yovng and old, men 
and women, dcioted oursehes wholly to 
Truth m all that we might do in our waking 
hours, whether working, eating, drinking or 
playing till pure, dreamless sleep claimed as 
for her own J God as Truth has been for 
me a treasure beyond pnee , may he be so to 
every one of us ” 

IV 

Oue of the most fundamental of the 
Mahatma’s principles is that moral purification 
can oever be a merely private matter There 
uever was anyone who was le«8 of an ludivi 
dualist. If wc would purify ourselves we 
must purify our ^u^rolmdlng^ A merely 
personal nnd privitc bnhness, indifferent to 
public morality, is to him unthinkable It 
IS ‘mi devotion to Truth which has drawn 
me into the field of politics , and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, md yet in 
lU humility, that those who sa\ that rebgion 
has nothing to do with politics do not know 
what religion means’ 'For me,’’ ho says 
again, “politics bereft of religion are absolute 
dirt, e\er to be shunned Politics concern 
nations, however, and that which eoncerns 
the welfare of nations must be one of the 
concern of the man who is a seeker after 
Truth” For tho very essence of the new 
civilization which the Mahatma would see m 
India IS morality , the austere yet beautiful 
ideal of Truth dominating eveiy department 
of public life 

The MahntDia hns, therefore, abandoned 
diplomacy lo the ordinary «ense of tho word 
He has remained a strategist But liis 
strategy is never based on concealment or 
deceit He has claimed that India has adopted 
a unique path for attaining her liberty — the 
pure end simple path of truth and non 
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Molenco, winch is. the onlj con-i-tcat 

with human dipiiit> 

Ab a law) or, the Mahatma earl) tnrucd 
his attention to the spiritnahration of the 
legal profession He has suggested that thi> 
should bo done by law) era not making their 
profession subservient to the interests of 
their purae by their using their talcot*> to 
unite people rather than to di' ide them, and 
by never departing from the strictest truth 
and honesty He disagrees with the dictum 
of a celebrated I nglish lawyer that it may 
be the duty of an advocate to defend a client 
whom he knows to br guillv No, ‘ the duty 
of a lawyer is always to place before the 
judges and to help them to arrive at the 
truth, nev er to prove the guilty as innocent ’ 
In his own practise in South \frica, he 
resisted the temptation to encourage his own 
client or witnesses to he, oven though by 
the suppression or adornment of the truth, 
he would win his case Once in the middle 
of a case, on dvscovenng that, hw chent had 
deceiv ed him he at once asked the magistrate 
to withdraw the case '‘In my heart of 
hearts," he says, “1 always wished that I 
should win only if m) client’s case was 
right.'’ Often he advised his oliente to 
admit the whole truth, cv eu if it appeared 
to be to their disadvantage, and he always 
warned a client that if he took up his case 
he must be prepared for no evasions oi 
concealments \Dd this far from ruining his 
practice, brought him the finest type of client 
and his experience soon showed the correct 
ness of his conviction "that it was not im- 
possible to practise law without compromising 
truth " 

In monev matters the Mahatma’s strictness 
IS proverbial Arithmetic is an indisp(>nsab)e 
part of the equipment of a seeker after truth 
His asceticism will consist not in sitting on 
a bed of spikes but in the careful keeping 
of accounts He should also keep a diary 
which will enable him to give an account of 
how he has spent what is more precious than 
his money, his days and hours and minutes. 
Business relations also will be transformed 
bv a sincere loyalty to truth In the delicate 
business of personal relations, a complete 
openness and devotion to truth will clear np 
a thousand problems 


But, of couF'^e, the ino'-t rciiurkable fruit 
of the Mahatma’> Gospel of Truth is 
*'atyagraha Satyasrraha is the new way of 
settling political and social wrongs It is 
the force which is born of iruth, and which 
need- no other force to strengthen it 
“Sityagnha is Truth foice Truth is noul 
« r spirit It 13 therefore known as sou! force 
It evciiide.' the use of violence becau-e man 
i- not ca|»ablc of knowing the absolute truth 
ind therefore not competent to punish' 
Bv *^tyagralii man allies himself wath the 
will to good in the universe and all the 
powers of the sjunt are on his side He i- 
in fact, invincible, although he niav not 
nivravs get the victory that he expects, for 
tnith IS all powerful and cannot be defeated 

V 

\\c have already hinted at the Mahatma's 
dissatisfaction with Keats celebrated epigram 
“Beauty is Iruth, Truth Beaiitv,” which 
«cems to him an over tacile identiheatioii of 
tbiogs that are not necessarily the same 
tor there is an external beautv which in effect 
has no relation to Truth and may even bo 
hostile to It The outward has no meaning 
apart from the inward. Art niu«t be the 
tran«lation of the upward urge of man’s spirit 
into words, colours, bhape® Art which does 
not help the soul to realue its inner self is 
worse than useles" The Mahatma reverses 
the artist's claim to hod Truth thnuigh 
Beauty "I see and find beautv through 
Truth All Truths, not inerelv true ideas 
but truthful faces, truthful pictures, truthful 
songs are highly beautiful Mhenever men 
begin to see Beauty in Truth, then Art will 
arise ’’ Beautv cannot be separated from 
Troth, for to a true artist only “that face !.> 
beautiful which, quite apart from it® exterior, 
shines with the truth within the soul ’’ But 
Truth can exist apart from physical beauty, 
as we see in the case of Socrates, "who was 
the most truthful man of his time, and yet 
his features arc said to have been the ugliest 
in Greece To my mind he was beautiful 
because all his life was a striving after 
Truth " 

"Truth 13 the first thiug to be sought for, 
and Beauty and Goodness will then be added 
nntoyou That is what Chnst really taught 
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\nd this ((iicst IS ono that cannot fail 
Truth IS the ono thing that cannot bo sought 
in vain Wo maj not find tho truth we 
O'cpcct, or c\cn the truth wo a\ant, butwo 
shall ono da/, if wo have boon loyal to the 
spirit that drucs us onward, SCO the \ciis of 
Ignorance and delusion torn away and the 


shadows of partial understanding banished 
the pure radiance of tho Internal Truth in its 
beaut) Then we shall ourselves be trans- 
fonned into Truth, and one with Truth that 
IS itcrnnl, we shall find our immortaht) 

(onclitde'I 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC EMIGRATION 

111 RADHAKAMAL MPICl IWl I , m a, PL i.. 


T IIL iconomic natioimlism, which had 
bteiitlio chief factor iinderhiiig the 
Great War in I uropc, mid which is 
now threatening the trade and 
proipenty of tho whole world, mthtates against 
an unbiassed, ecicntific stndi of such a largi 
and insistent problem of world economics as 
Asiatic cmigiation Tho issues raised b\ the 
movements of Asiatic peoples art at once 
economic, cnltnril and political and unless 
the varied aspects of the coiitrovcisics uc 
anal) sed piecemi al and then Mibjecteil to the 
comparative and synthetic methods, piculiai 
to the social sciences, iicitlur can tlic surface 
currents be distinguished fiom thi <lecp tidal 
movements nor au) positive and constructive 
solutions be achieved 

Tho rilntions between population nid 
food suppU in the countlies of tho 1 nr Fast 
fiom India to Japan and Manchuris and the 
differeutnl economic pressures ind possi 
fai/itiCb of ripid agiiciihiin} and mdastnii 
cxpinsioiiin the whole lndo«Pacific region 
challenge intensive economic investigations 
Hut economics must be wide minded, and, 
true to the broad trend of histoiy, should 
envisage each legion, whether intenMvch or 
iindequateK exploited, as part and parcel 
of the structure of world ngnciiltnrc 
and industry 1 urthei economics, when 
it deaU cspeeialh with new or sparselv 
populated areas of the earth, must be aidwl 
b\ meticulous social phi Biological investiga- 
tions of tho aptitudes and habits of work, 
wage levels nud standards of living as well 
as capacities for acclimatiratioii of different 


pioneering people? Thus the study of basal 
and minimal mclabolism, which underlies the 
advantages and handicaps of different peoples 
indifferent climatic rone*, is indi8peD*flblc in 
considering mittcrs of immigrant selection 
for the ogricnltural transformation of vast 
iinteiianted areas of the globe llic basal 
metabolism of th< Asiatic peoples has been 
found in tlie laboratory to be roughh 10 to 
13 per cent below the 1 nglish and Amciican 
standards This as well as their smaller bods 
surface and yveigbt are responsible for a much 
lower protein consumption * With much le^s 
food and clothing and various ph\ smlogical 
adjustments to a warm climate which nre a 
pait of his racial make up, the Asiatic 
colonist IS nt i fn greatei economic 
advantage m the tropical and sub tropical 
lands than the I uropean f ho latter imports 

hero ft plane of consumption which i«. iii large 
iiieasuic artificial, and which besides, in so 
far as it appropi/ates from tho region inoic 
than it returns, stmts the opportunities nf 
future generations 

But the colonist’s adju>^tnicnts nrc much 
more than ph) Biological With his adaptive 
crops, and agricultural methods and practices, 
lie can bo more successful in climatic regions 
nmiKi to his home country than natives or 
colonists y\ith citliei mferioi or disparate 
culture and standard of liv mg The Chinese 
settlers from the northern province* of China 

• Earlo Basal Vfetabolism of Chine«c an I 
Westerncra (Ch nesc Journal of J hysiologr lO’^S) and 
Danerjee Basal aietaboham of the Prisoners in 
I nefcnim (Indian toiirnal of Medieal research toai) 
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tave succeeded better thau either the 
Russians or the Japanese and Koreans in 
North Manchuna and Siberia, and their 
succes fill colonization is connected with the 
greater suitab htj of their home produce, 
such as kaoliang beans and millet than the 
Russian wheat and rje and Japanese or 
Korean nee The Cantonese from the 
mon«oou zone have intmdnced quite a 
different form of agriculture into Indo China, 
Siam and Malaya, "where they have hecome 
the pioneers and monopolists of market 
gardening, and the (witwation of \anous 
special crops and vegetables Similarly the 
Indians with their nch and variegated 
expenence of wet cultivation have revolu 
tionized the agricultural life of large parts of 
the West and the East Indies The success 
and expansion of nee cultivation bj the 
Indian settlers m the wet landi of Further 
India, Sumatra, Borneo and Guiana have also 
their counterpart in their successful mtroduc 
tion of drv crops, such as oil seeds and millets 
and well irnga*ion into North Ceylon and 
East Afnca In Indonesia and Po!^ oesia, in 
hlongolia and Tibet, the peaceful band of 
sturify oriental toilers is ^dually pushing 
the /rontiers of cultivation and os they 
introduce new crops and agricultural practices 
they arc also introducing cmlization Oneutal 
agnculturc with its ancient cxpeneoce of a 
vanetv of climates and ecological conditions, 
indeed, could play no small part in the 
reconstruction or large umahabited sections 
of the earth 

But apart from the Asiatic agricnltunsts, 
with their appropriate crops and agricultural 
methods, their iron tipped plough and broad 
spade, their Persian wheel for imgatioo and 
them working cattle, hardy and immune Irom 
tropical diseases, the Asiatic pedlars and 
grocers as well as miners and woodsmen who 
often precede them have also proved a God 
send to many pioneer regions IV ith a 
hcreditan advantage over the IVhilA merchants 
in their lower food requirement and plane 
of Uvmg, the traders among the Asiatics aI»o 
combine patience, foresight and the group 
spirit and solidarity as a part of their social 
heritage In small trade and retail business, 
IR handicrafts, mining lumbering and fishing 
•enterprises, which reqairc less prolonged and 
4S-2 


streoaons tod and admit of leisurely 
disengagement at intervals, Asiatics sometimes 
prove more efficient in many tropical and 
sub*tropical regions than White settlers 

How much of the shop keepers’ quarrels, 
which are feeding racial antagonisms against 
the Indians in the Transvaal, Kenya and 
Fiji and against the Chinese in the Philip- 
pines, French Oceania, New Zealand and 
Australia could be restricted if these social- 
phyamlogvcal differences axe adequately 
considered ' How much, again, of the fruits 
ot pioneering skill and enterprise, heavy 
drudgery and patient spadework of the 
Chiaese and Indians in South and East 
Africa, Canada and the United States have 
beoQ dissipated because of the economic 
rivalries their success as prosperous farmers, 
merchants and labourers evoked I The 
plantations of Guiana and the West Indies, 
Maintins and South Afnca owed their 
prospenty to Indian indentured labour liie 
railways of the east coast of Afnca and the 
Paci6c coast of America could not have beea 
built except by the aid of the Indians aud 
Chinese The Chinese miners saved the 
gold industry of the Transvaal from disaster, 
and initiated the exploitation of the rich 
mineral resources of Victoria and New 
Sonth Wales Indian labour was responsible 
for the wealth of the mines, plantations and 
orchards of Natal It competed on equal 
footing with Amencan, and proved even 
superior to bwth Chinese and Japanese labour 
to the hard ta°La of lumbering and losing lo 
Canada and the meticulous intensive cuIUva 
tion of nee and cotton in California. In 
OrvgoD, Washington and British Colnmbia, 
the Chinese and Indians braved the perils 
of the forestB, as they still brave them in 
the Ti^in wilderness of Jfalaya, Sumatra 
and Borneo, and m their trail have sprung 
up lumber-camps and timber towns. Similarly, 
the Japanese and Indians with their traditional 
skill in the cultivation of rice, cotton, 
fruits and vegetables developed half a 
century ago the prosperons horticulture and 
specialized market gardening of the Pacific 
coast of America which was an example 
and a model to the young colony But 
race and colour antipathies could not fad 
to be aroused as, with the progress t)f ^ 
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colon) III wt lUli iml population, economic 
competition liecamc Icecner Huh the Mciic. ms, 
1 ilpuios and Haw minis ln\c RraduiUjr lillcil 
the gap left h) tlu Iapanc«c, ('iuReHc and 
Jmlinns • 

A coinparntivo ntud) of food, food re 
(imrcnieiits and occupation il skilli of dilfcrcnt 
racoH would throw a flood of light on the 
economic claims and contacts of foreign 
immrgnnts and indigcnom worker-* in seich 
divcr>-e areas of immigiatioii ns the I’acifio 
nm of the Americas, West Indies, South 
\fricu, Aiistnlasn and Asiatic Itnsia On 
the other hind, with \ague im%cnf»cil hypo 
theses of the standard of liMng, iiUernationil 
controacrsics will continue to vex tlic peoples 
of both the home and receiving countries 

More difUcuIt of approach arc the ncial 
disparticR and the contrasted social ideals 
•‘‘and institutions of the Pacific couotnes, 
" which Ime largely sprung from deep rooted 
economic differences Both advanced cultures 
like those of Chioa India and Japan and 
immaluro cultures of peoples of Vfnea and 
Occnnt'i have now been exposed to 
disorg'inu'ition and alienation from the 
land and from ancient lo) allies due to th‘‘ 
all pervasive corroding effects of Ejro 
American industrialism Overpopulation 
aod dcpopulatiou, equally the result of 
a profound disturbance of tlie economic 
balance of tip region arv the twin 
phenomena which have emerged oat of the 
contacts between the I ast nod the Wist now 
demanding s)stcmatic demographic and 
anthropological research A careful «tudy 
of population trends of the differi.nt pacific 
peoples 13 indispensable to indicate not 
merei’y tie gravity o/ econuaiic pressoru to 
the B estern Pacific ocean board and 
consequent poverty aud social maUdjust 
nient in the orient but also the implications 
in world economies of an exclusive national 
nr regional policy in Australasii and cold 
temperate and tropical Atnenci, which are 
highly suitable for oriental colooiration and 
settlement It is estimated that on the 
present level of technique, Australia and 
Canada alone could support the entire 
population of Asia, while on the same basis 

• Vtde ckxual Trends in the Unilci Hates 

J9J3 chapter on Immigration 


the Amincas could nnmtiiti nbout one uda 
liaff tiRPs tlic world'rt pr’s^nt niiruj rs 

111 th'' Saudi and Hist of Asia MOO million 
Ahiitics, npresenting lull tip liiminrac*, 
nri* conhiicd to an nrci r^pr s‘'iiting ool) 

) per cent of tip globe surface flp number 
of prrsoiis per s piaro mile in the whole of 
tins ngioii is isb 'LliP densities of Tapjn, 
Ciiina aud India are H 1,193 and 19 j per 
spiire mile respective 1) rficsc figures 
imv be compirod with the densities of 
Australia (2 2) New Zealand (14 0) Canada 
(20) and the United S'ateg (n2) Tlio 
countries in south and east Asia, With their 
holdings much smaller than in nurope and 
vtn much smaller than in the new world, 
produce far m ire food per unit irca, andjet 
th<ir food siippl) has now fallen short of 
their r< qinroiuents Through an uinission of 
animal raising and dependence on a v eg tarian 
dictba-^id OR seeds, roots and vtg tables a 
hundred acres m India for in'»tancc, can 
smiiort roiighiv 210 p'r o«s is co/npared 
With Tb and >0 per«ons supported by a 
hundred acres ui Gennanv and Lnglmd' 
In Canada and Argcntni* a hundred acres 
Could feed probabl) ten per ons onlv The 
Asiatic countries can afford neither to use 
animal or machine power nor cotisuruo m''at 
or alcoholic spirit* while their methods of 
land utihtatioii would return ever) kind of 
organic wastes to the soil amply ncogniting 
the responsibiliti towards future generations 
On the oUier hand, exteu*ivi- farming, animal 
hutbandrv util urban industrialism still 
ceprcsuit tlu fundamental economic t) pc of 
\Ubtralia, Canada and I^tiu America. 
Oriental CTcJnsiou has cou^nbut^d in no 
aniaff measure to peipetcrafe tie tToniis erf 
economic immiturity, and an artificinl «taiicl 
ard of living supported b\ all round protec 
tioiiist aud social legislation aud welfare 
provision an artificial evsteni of ludiiatn aud 
an increasing teiidenc) towards urbaiuration 
help one other, — all inconsistent with rich 
ccOiioimc It sources and potential food supph 
of the e regions 

On one side of the Pacific, man ( md even 
woman wlu is here and there a oked to the 


• BueL. C^tnef Farm J>ono/iy p 304 sod 
MaXerjee Rural Eemouty of lidia qDOUnjr M JUe* 
ton 8 estimates for FngUnd and Oernianv 
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consumption oi miHions of Asiatics On the 
otber hand, a free movement of trade which 
IS checked bj Governmental policies m 
various countries since the war ns well as 
freedom of migration will stimulate the export 
trade of Asia, remove the anomalies and 
anachronisms of nnder-eonsumptioo m the 
midst of surplus land and foodstuffs and of a 
dual standard of living and lead to the revival 
world employment and trade 

Yet an even more permanent solation to 
world population and agriculture is intimately 
associated with freer Asiatic migrations, judi- 
ciouslj directed according to the diverse 
economic needs of each country and the 
special skills of the immigrants For this 
purpose bi lateral, or muki lateral regional or 
imperial agreements arc indispensable and 
these, with the support of the Ixjaguc of 
Nations, may ultimately develop into an 
international migration code with the univer- 
sally compulsory standards of selection No 
doubt the depression of wage and Iiviog 
standards and other evils associated with a 
rapid influx of cheap oriental labour into tho 
industnat centres and towns of the immigra 
tiOD countnes can be prevented by the wise 
planning of agricultural colonies m the 
prames which will have no dilBcuUics la 
absorbing foreign agricultural workers Nor 
can technocracy, with its idea! of increasing 
mechamzatioQ both in agriculture and industry 
hold out rich promise as regard the increase 
of the world s food supply For the machine 
may greatly reduce the demand of man power 
only in a one crop sj stem, like wheat growing 
on an extensue scale which, however, cannot 
long be tolerated as an obviously wasteful 
exploitation The Asiatic farmers’ method of 
rotating cereals with legumes and vegetables, 
often extolled as permanent agriculture, can 
not be adapted cither to large holdings or the 
use of mflcbincry on a large scale 

A word f iced with a chrome food shortage 
and continuouslj pitching up its artificial 
standard of social and industrial living 
imperatively demands continuous extension of 
tho agricultural front and wise husbandry of 
soil resources Now that the available lands 
of tho temperate rones of the world, settled id 
the 19th century, have greatly shrunk, it is the 
patient Cbmese, Indian and Japanese toilers, 


who have to be attracted to reclaim vast voids 
in the cold temperate zones in the north or 
the equatorial jungles and scmi deserts, 
where the colonists of the West are incapable 
of thriving and expanding agriculturally 
On the present standard of hving, farming and 
dietsjy and the scale of natural increase of 
numbers, the WhitA peoples would need 
12 million asd the yellow and brown peoples 
8 million acres of new cultivated land every 
year* Even for the proportionately smaller 
quota of two fifths of the oxpausion of tho 
world 8 agriculture for half its population, the 
Asiatics now subsisting roughly on two thirds 
of an acre per person can fairly clavn> 
admission to vast man less and unused tem- 
tonca in their CIOS'* proximity across the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans Such a claim 
becomes yet strong’r when it is remembered 
that an unnatural situation is brought about 
by the colonizing Powers of the West occupy- 
ing large JieaviJy peopled ferntcries in the 
Orient and closing certain thinly peopled 
Pacific temtones, economically and politically, 
to those peoples who have dwelt in tho 
Pacific from times immemorial More than 
one third as many people of European ongio 
(34 p c ) In e m other continents, while 
among tlie Orientals barely 1 to 2 per cent of 
the total population now Jive abroad Where 
the Northern peoples from the West arc and 
must remain exotics, Asiatic exclusion based 
on tho plea that the empty spaces may be 
used for the future generations of tho 
Northern settlers is a barren and short sighted 
policy as it definitely retards the planning of 
the agricultural system of the various regions 
on a world basis 

The tlinft, frugality and endurance of the 
Asiatic farmers, accustomed fur centuries to 
privations and struggles against weather, sand 
or marsh in the old settled countries are 
world B invaluable assets in the coming era 
In fact a chronic scarcity for the world at 
Inigo — the world must add, it is estimated, 
another 500 million acres for the production 
of food and materials as we pass the middle 
of this century — may lead to a better apprai- 
sal of the Asiatics vegetaiianism and small 
intensive farming along with hi« innate 

• Pamel Hall Address before the BtiUsb 
Association for the Adrancement of Scicacc, 
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apricnltural virtues than what ucban-induifnal 
economics, the child of the I9th centorj 
Euro American phas® of economic develop- 
ment, has given Peop’es ani cultures which 
nde on the bacts of sheep and camels, horses 
and tractors have now to learn new 
disciplines from the Onental peasantry 

The fandamental facts of soaal ecology 
and economics explain not only the divergent 
relations of fool supply, population, standard 
of living and emplo\ ment of the old and new 
worlds but also indicate the essential 
unity and interdependence of mankind The 
improvement of cammnnications and ramifi 
cation of world industry and commerce are 
bnoging about an inter-twining of the vital 
threads, which have knit the differential 
continents into one whole, cultnrally and 
economically As social ecology or economics 
shots out reg onal or national exclusiveness 
*in the appropriation of resources, so does it 
also lav down the scientific principles of 
their utilisation and development by ao 
importation of appropriate crops and animals, 
peoples and mstitutioni from similar climatic 
areas A judicious immigration policy can 
rest only on the established conclusions of 
the natural sciences, which cannot be set at 


nought by a civilization that cills itself 
scxentific Oriental emigration is now a 
matter of concern for the world’s statesmen 
who have to reckon with blind and widespread 
racial antagonisms on the one hand and 
compelling economic forces on the other m 
preventing a catastrophe of which the dim 
ontlioes are already visible m such widely 
scattered danger spots as Manchuria, the 
Pacific coast of the Americas, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa But the solutions 
they propose wiU be futile unless these par 
du® coa«ideration to th® vast, slow moving 
social processes and trends which shape the 
practical situations of politics Such social 
trends now challenge the mobilization of all 
the social scicncea that mediate between 
ecology and civilization If the progress of 
of civilization is to be maintained, the sam® 
sciences which have fashioned the complex 
structure of modem industry and trade must 
also dominate the political and social 
controls of to morrow Scienc® is inexorable 
in Its logic and its logic is the best solvent 
of the hostilities that are now brewing m the- 
entwe eastern world from the shore? of the 
Indian to those of the Pacific ocean 
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Ih SASADHAR SIMU, Bfec 

N othing furnishes a doner index. 

to CbinVs increasing international 
importance than the growing \olmne 
of boois on CJjin-j from the pen 
of foreign writers It is obvious that 
•circumstances are leading intelligent 'Western 
■ob'cners to take a radicallj different Mew 
of the Chinese question This toUc face 
must be accounted for partly by historical 
causes, partly by the economic situation of 
the irodd In the past the ^tetattoa of 
foreign Powers to China was possible only 
through the semblance of unity among thorn, 
but since the ‘War the conditions which gave 
aubstance to this unity are irrevocably gone* 
Russia and Germany hate been dlectivel) 
eliminated from Chinese politics The 
■Washington Conference of 1922 had guaran 
teed the political integritj of China Sub 
sequently a senes of events, beginning with 
the Shanghai and 'Sbamecii incidents in 
1925f to be shortly followed by the rendition 
of the British concession at Hankow? has 
led to a reversal of the traditional British 
polic) in China The disastrous boycott of 
British goods in 1925 proved the expensive 
folly of the gun boat policy On the other 
hand, it is realized — even painfully realized — 
that nn agrcssive policy m China on the 
part of any non-Asiatic power must inevitably 
load to a cla^h with Japan, the supreme power 
in the 1 ar East It is in (his sense that 
China 13 called the danger spot of the world 
Indeed, Japan is fully con«cious of her 
superior position and as is well known, has 
made ruthless use of it 1 or the Riomcnt 

■ Cf Count IlayashiB secret memoir# quoted in 
T C ^^oo■^ T)t Kmintntarig and the C7m«e 
nerohton (Mkn snd Liiwio I id ) pp. 

245 t 

t Thcfo refer to the shootii g of Ihc Cbintse by 
the Dntish votiee (Cf I loncl C'uriis Tie Capita/ 
Qteet ns oj China Jlacmillan and Co J9t2 chapter 

Tix) 

§ Ibtd p 103 The adrance of the i atHmsIist 
armies finally led to the transfer of the Bnli«h 
-■oncceBion to Cbineie control 


FCON , Pni>,rcos (I ondon) 

the mantle of Great Butain has fallen on the 
shoulders of Japan • Nor is the slow cmci 
gcuce of China as a self conscious nation 
from the chaos of civil wars a matter of 
indifference to the foreigners It is not easy 
for Europeans, accustomed as they are to 
lock, upon the Chinese as in inferior race, to 
reconcile themselics to the changed situation, 
hot on balance it is to be welcomed, because 
a strong and well governed China will not 
onfy i>ro% ido a check to the asccodency of 
Japan in the Ear East but also a market of 
almost unlimited scope fer the manufactures 
of the W'est Finally, lemcmbenng tho early 
days of the recent roiohitiOQ, it is feared 
that opposition to the Nationalist Govern 
roent, now controlled by tho moderate politi 
cians, may only mean transference of tho 
allegiance of t^c people to more dangerous 
quarter* The new policy indicated m the 
following passage may be taken as typical 
of the W estern powers in China Mr Lionel 
Cintis says 

To me ibe people of China are iraporlanl le«8 
bv reason pf their vast numbers than for ubat 
they arc and slill more for what they are 
capable o( becoming They can and they will 
make of Ibemcelres as noble a conimonwenlth as 
the world contains but also as Sun \at ben 
rcaluxd the lime which it takes them to reach 
Ibal goal will depend on the help they receive 
from outride (p JOl) 

Among the vicissitudes of hnroan history 
the existence of China as a political unit for 
thousands of years is a unique phenomenon 
Itlm been, Bs Prof Tavney puts it, Mike 
Mediicanl Christendom the Unity of a 
cuilization rather than of a political system ’ "j 
The moral order on which the vast corpus 
of the Celestial Empire rested was thus as 
much n BOurcc of strength ns of weakness 


* Cy Orckujo Hanrawna atliclc The “'ipni 
ficanec of Ino Shanghai l/Tatr quolcd in The 
Capital QtesUan of thnn Append x V 

t Cf Irof IL II lawnty Ixtnd aid Laboir 
in Otna (Allen and Unwiii Lid 1^52) p ICI 
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As long as Chiai led nn isolated existence 
and the moral authority of her monirchs 
remained unimpaired the integrity of China 
was assured 

The lemarkible s+abilit} of the Chinese 
Empire, as an English writer ob:=ermI nearly 
three quarters of a c“ntiirr ago, is to be inter- 
preted in t^rni', of moral agenej, not only 
because its \ ohiele was the elite of th“ nation, 
the mandarins, but also because it derived its 
ultimat® strength from the contingent right 
of the subjects to overthrow th® ruler who 
failed to discharge his dutj The China of 
the past liad «een rebellion but not revolii 
tion because th® ethical foiiodahoas of the 
State were held sacred The sam® obaericr 
wrote that “of all nations that have attained 
a degree of civilization the Chinese are the 
least revolutionary and most rebellious^* 

The 6rst contact of China with the West 
was pregnant with possibilities Had China 
like Japan, the vision of the impendtog 
disaster, the face o! things would have been 
different While their moral authority was 
still supreme, had the Chinese eovereigos 
undertaken the reorgaouation of China in 
conformitr with the needs of a scientific age, 
the fate of China, aiy of Asia, would have 
been different The ph>aical separation of 
China fioiii the rest of tho world had, it 8®< m», 
induced a moral estrangement in the rulers 
of tho country too deep seated to bo easily 
reconciled Indeed, instead of coming to 
terms with the foreigners, they wanted then 
to come rouud to their view One disaster 
followed another in quick succession By 
the end of the first decade of the present 
century, the moral authority of the Chinese 
Empire had been shaken to its very roots 
The procWmaVion of \he RepnbRc in IfVlV 
at once marked the culmioation of an impor- 
tant phase of Chinese bistors as well as the 
beginning of another jet more momentous 
The fate of the Chinese Republic, which 
still hangs in the balance, immediately 
suggests two questions Firot, why has it 
failed to consolidate itself ? Secondly, what 
13 Its future The first question, although 


• C/" T T Sleadows The Chinete and Their 
KebtUton (London IboC) quoted la Trot Uolconbo 

Tie Ottntie liervlutwn (llaiTard Unireratt} Press 
pp IXMpI I 


important in itself, is of relative insiguificinco, 
becanse the delay in the the stabilization of 
the Republic primarily issues from the inagni- 
tadc of the problem itself A studj of 
the reioliitiouary history of France as Dr 
Sun Yat sen has pointed out, will clearly 
demonstrire that the ghost of a revolution 
in the background of an old cuilization is not 
easiK laid* The jears of uncertainty and 
civil wars that have followed the revolution 
thus are partly the legacy of the past rein- 
forced by foreign diplomacy, partly the result 
of the doctrinaire new of the Chinese revolu- 
tionanesT themselves and partly the eon»e 
qiience of the mistaken strategy of Dr Sun 
in transferring the Prsoidentship of the 
Republic to Yuan Shih kaig But in the last 
report, they were all symptoms not causes 
of the malady It is in the absence of a senae- 
of direction of the ultimate cuds of the revolu- 
tion, which are, as the Russian Revolution 
has shown, more fundamental to a modern 
revolution than ever before, that the failure 
of the first phase of the revolution must 
be traced. For, as a Chinese scholar pointed 
sometime ago “Of all the enemies of 
human progress, the greatest is the confusion 
of ideas, because it obstructs view* and 
paralv-.“s action and destroys the collective- 
will of any I *rge otgsniz itioii ’ ** ff the study 
of the past has any \alae, tho lesson for 
the future is clear 

But if nobody knew the objectives of 
the revolution of 1911, Sun Yat sen did. 
He of all men knew that the destructive role 
of a revolution can often bo exaggerated , 
the mere change of masters, far less the 
adoption of the most perfect democratic 
constitution of the world, solves little, if 
anything Bat his fellow workers, who^c- 
knowledge of China and of her needs were 
less profonod, were dazzled by the example 
of \mcrica and thought that the reorganua 
tion of the government on the American 
model would uaher lu the millenium overnight 


* \SLt 'lesi It’nwrtM of a Ounete 

BerofHtioajra (Ilotchinson) 127 et seq 

t dtd fcce chapter eiiiiUed “Who was Righ‘ * 

S tor an mtere.tjn2 study of Yuan, sc An 
^mertciMt i>ip(omflt i» C^iiin by Paul B-nnseb -nho 
as VmcflcaA Minuter to China had nno’nal 

{tpportunitics of closely knowioc bioi 
•* T C. W 00 op ci/, p 11 
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IIow rmBtftkcn they were was to bo sitowu by to discouragement inevitable upon defeat 
subsequent events Yuan Shih-kai, the iirst is knowledge — the knowledge of the cause of 
PrcHidciit of tiic Republic, was sejmrated from defeat The consciousness that the failure 
the rcNolutionnry leaders b) a deep moral gulf of the initial phase of the revolution must 
They belonged to two diifcrcnt worlds be attributed to the imperfect understanding 

Y’uan had a profound distrust of parlia ot Uio vital needs of the country thus became 

roentnry methods, mid, as would bchovean the starting point of the renewed reiolu 
ambitious militarist, he never whole-heartedly tionaiy activity Sun Y'nt sen ogam took 
identified himself with tlie revolution The his rightful place at the head of the 
leaders had naively thought that they would revolutionary part} 

regain by parliamentary methods the power The new party organization crystallized 
that they had delegated to Yuan, but the round the so-callcil “Three Principles* 
disillusion was not long in coming While (San-Mm Chu) of Dr Sun "i at sen* The 
Sun Y'at-sen was busy formulating bis plans ideal of democracy, as Lincon declared, 
for the development of communications as a is a “government of the people, by the 
means to tho unification of Chtna, the people and for the people' Accordingl}, 

President of the Republic stole a inarch on Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism 

tho revolutionary leaders and finally became the three pillars of the Chinese 

proclaimed himself the Emperor of China at Nationalist Parly These arc, as would be 

the end of 1915 In this, curious as it may evident, mutually complementary, because in 

sound, ho was encouraged by a liberal a vast country like China, which contains at 

Amciican professor, Dr Goodnow* but his least five distinct nationalities, the ideal of 

final, though short lived, success was duo to nationhood is not enough , in order of 

tho finaucial help luaa secured from the priority socialism or the so called priuciple 

foreign Powers in 1913 1 But this facade of of people's hveliliool must precede before 

apparent security could not long hide hia China can speak as a democratic nation with 
bankruptcy of power The foundations of tho world outside f The problem of Chinoso 
hiB authority were visibly crumb/iog away reconstruction bcocefortb rccHves a new 
By the acceptance of tho notorious twenty one orientation Tho reform of the Central 
demands of Japan in 1915 he completely Goveriimeot b} parliamentary methods, which 

‘lost his face’ in the eyes of the Chinese the revolution of lull bad attempted and 

But his death in 2916 eaved faioi from the failed, was relegated to the background 

ignominy of being violently pushed from the They were clearly unsuited to the regeneration 

Dragon Throne of China, ignorant and economical!} back- 

Meanwhilc, although the revolutionary ward The concept ot dictatorship, obviously 
government had ended in failure, the revolu inspired by the Russian evainple, was thus 

tiooary party was not crushed Nor was the incorporated into the Chinese revolutionary 
lesson of the first unsuccessful constitutional programme and it becamn the organ for the 

government lost upon the revolutionary realization of tho Chinese Revolution 

leaders They had gradually been awakened Sun Y'at sen indicates three stages by 

to the true meaning of the now famous which tho above principles are to be realized.^ 
phrase of Sun Yat sen, “action is easy but Political power is to be cousolidated first by 

knowledge is diffii-ult ' § The best antidote military rule At the end of this stage, 

people would undergo a period of tutelage 

• Dr Goodnow of John Ifopkins Unwer* fy wm to the Party when they would receive their 

one of \uon8 political edrisera 

t The hire lower Consonmm namely Bnlsh, 

Treoeb Kusaian and Japanese Banters prorided knowledge u dilBcalt. by mcaus of repealed 
him with a loan of £^5000000 mill on pounds expltnaUons and proofa {Cf Memoirs op eit 
for the reorganization of China 1 p 118) 

I "Therefore I consider myself bound to win the • IM Appendix 1 
minds of my fellow countrymen and women away t CJf Dr Bun e OnUine for the Keconslruction 
trom tho preconeciTcd idea which has taken root ot China in T C. Moos KuominUing and Un 
in them that fcnowiei^ is easy but aclion is tutuv of CAtnese RetoMion Vppcndix B 
diflicuU and to the idea that action is easy but S 
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first le'sODS id self government In other 
\7or<is, self government would begin at the 
bottom, with the “hsien," the lowest admmis 
trative unit. It would expand iQ ever-widening 
circles to the province, and when all the 
provinces had enjojed constitutional govern- 
ment, the national constitution would be 
proclaimed In short, the third or constitu- 
tional stage would mark the culmination 
rather than the beginning of the revolntionan 
rule, ns under the first revolution 

The constitutional theon of Sun Yat sen, 
although based on theof) of the eepara^ion of 
powers, goes bei ond the usual division into 
the legi-lative, judicial and executive In 
accordance ivitli the Chinese tradition, the 
power of control or censorship and examinx 
tion for public services are made co equal 
with the other three In other words, a 
separate power would he constituted which 
would beep a coatrclling ej-o on the other 
departments and be in a measure above them, 
while the selection of candidates for public 
services would be left to a sort of Public 
Service Commis'ion The whole scheme of 
constitutional governmeol* was outlined bv 
Sun Yat ten as follows — 

The biAte Machiae 

Peoples Conlerence— Every di^tnet 
I has one delegate 

Goreniment 

PuoishiDg Jndicial Executive Lepslative Ezaauostory 
authority anCbonCy aucbonty auihonly aotbonty 


hliauler ^Iiautec hliaistec Minister 

of of of of of 

Jusltce Finance Interior Foreign afiaita Education 


District Anthority— Direct nghtof 
I citizens 

laitiatire Bight of Becall Referendum Direct electoral 
nghls 


• Cf Memoirs op c«t Vppeodix 11 In order to 
uoderstaud bun \at sen properly, it should be b^e 
in ramd tbit bis theory of democracy is baitd on the 
datjBclioD as Prof JlolcoraV puis it, “betnreen the 
sorereigQ power of the people which enables them to 
to control the goremmeot and the goveromental 
powers directly Sf^kiug by means of wfaicb those 
who are competent operate it. [op tu p 318) In 
other words be believed in a ii^irerament of experts 
of ciril serraoL’ subject to the ultimate cootrol of the 
ciiuens of the Republic, (See also T CL iVooi op 
ett p. GQ r( ««<j ) 
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The tear 1924 proved a turning point in 
the hivton of the Chinese revolution The 
partt conference, which comprised delegates 
from the pro% luces including outer Mongolia, 
met at Canton id the middle of the \ear. 
Out of Its deltberations emerged the General 
Constitution of the Knomintang Not onlj 
was this conference a personal triumph for 
Sun Yat sen but, as T C M’oo ha-, pointed 
out, it was a testimooi “to the roaturitj of 
opinion among the rank and file of the 
members to the necessiti of such a reorganiza- 
tion'* Henceforward, the Party became 
th< supreme organ of the Revolution -the 
individual being subordinated to the collective 
action This change wis of fundamental 
importance, because not onlv was it designed 
to put a brake on individual ambition, but, 
vfhat was more important, revolutionary acti- 
vities in China were for the first time 
grounded on certain well-defined principles, 
which provided the goal as well as the 
standard of those activitie* 

Meanwhile, help had come to the Chinese 
revolntionary movement from another quarter 
Thus, although Sim Yat sen did not see e)e 
to eye with tbe communists, he was not 
deterred from seeking Russian help for fais 
cause Indeed, thero is no doubt whatsoever 
that the help rendered by the Russian experts 
at (bis crucial period to the Chinese revolu- 
tion proved invaluable Tbe Nationalist 
Armv, the backbone of the new revohitioo, 
organized with the expert advice of Galens 
and tbe skilful propoganda among the masses, 
inspired by Borodin, are examples which 
would strike any casual observer IVhile Sun 
Yat sea was alive, his personality could work 
<Ulf. H. 'uhj}StjD/L'}f. w/.h. *htt 

Russiana, the latter’s sphere of activities 
being strict!) delimited Bat the death of 
I>f Sun lo March 1924 removed the sole 
loflaeuce capable of maintaining this delicate 
balance, for in tbe last resort this alliance 
was essentially an alliance of incompatibles 
Nevertheless, for a time the differences 
between the right wing of the Nationali't Party 
and the communist', and tliose members of 
the Kuomintaog who stood nearest them Was 
concealed by the onward surge of the revo- 
lution Indeed, but for the united front of 

i p~44 ” '“■■■■ - 
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ttl! the rcvolutionnry forcca under the 
Natiounhst banner, the hglitning bucccss of 
the resolntionarj nrmy in 192G and 1927 
could Imrtlly lia\ o been expected To quote 
T. C Woo again 

‘Tbo gradual infiltration of the proletarian 
elements into the ranks of the Kuomintang during 
its life-bistory, nod the gradual broadening of us 
basis to makt, it rest more and more on the massLa 
of (be peasants nnd labourers resulted dnaltr in 
the creation of that mighty political poiecr which 
eharactcra'ed the uorthern cip^ition of last year 
and this year and brought the rcrolutioo to Ibe 
threshold of success • 

Bnt the \crj rapidity of this bucccss had 
frightened the mihtarigts and the Imperialist 
Towers, who Paw in it thcir own doom The 
next phtse i5 marked b} the alliance of the 
vinous geneni®, the rupture with the 
Russnns ind the violent eunprcssion of the 
workers, peasants and the left elements + In the 
struggle lor power Chung Kai shok came out 
lictoMous, not because he was less ambitious 
or less URScrupuloiis thin the other mditnrcsts 
but pnmanl) beciuse he did iip service to 
the ideals of Sun lutsen and had the 
support of the modente wiog of the Kuomm- 
ting, the support of the army nnd hstly the 
support of that importaot class, the Chioese 
merchants The recognition of the Nationa 
list Government by the principal Powers, 
which was to follow shortly, put the final seal 
of authority on Chiang Kai slick whom the 
Western Powers indulgently call “the strong 
man of China” 

The Revolution, which was thus within 
an ace* of success in 19d7, ended m fndnre 
The Nationalist Government nt Nanking hag 
been recognized by the world outside, but its 
effective influence still remains cnoflaed to 
not more than half a dozen provinces k Ihe 
standing sore of dissension between Nanking 
and Canton is not yet healed Tlie open 
revolt of the latter has been teroporanly 
balked b} the Japanese agression in China, 
but ‘^aunchcd, as it was on the eve of the 
greatest crisis in recent Chinese history, it 
was a tragic example of disunion ’ •* On the 
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other hand, nearly three provinces arc con 
trolled by the Chinese communists Else- 
where the authority of Nanking is at best 
nominal Wliat is more serious is that even 
at the capita! the authority of the party ta 
power IS not unchallenged There is even 
talk of the formation of a Fascist Part}, 
prcRtimbly with Chiang Kai shek playing the 
role of MiisgoUiji* 

Of the Three Principles (San Mid Cliu) 
of Siia \ at sen the most important is the 
principle of people's livelihood This goes 
to the root of the problem of China The 
Nanking Government has done little to alle- 
viate it, far less to carry out the programme of 
Chinese reconstruction, as Sun Yat sen 
conceived itT It la in this fa-’tor that one 
must seek the principal cause of the weakness 
of the Nationalist Government and not m the 
unwillingness of the foreign powers to 
support It, 09 one recently pointed oiiL| For, 
as Mme Sun Yat ®e& in her inspiring measogc 
on the eve of her departure from China said 
"In the last analysis, nil revolutions must be 
social revolutions, based npon fundamental 
changes in society, otherwise it is not a 
revolution, but merely a change ofgirern 
meot”** Thus, nlthnugh when Professor 
Tawney exhorted the Nanking Government 
m a recent article to set its house in order in 
the provinces under its direct control and to 
seek to conquer the rest of China by example 
rather tlian force, lie was only euperiiciaJly 
right ti" If the Central Government is true 
to its «alt it must cither establish its authority 
over the whole country or abdicate Where 
moral authority is at stake, divided allegiance 
IS iuipcrmis«ible 

To state the problem thus is to find ifs 
solution Force has been tried by Nanking 
but found unavailing §§ It is no substitute 
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for moral bankruptcy It becomes locreas- 1926 27 must be recaptured, if the revolution 
iQgly clear that the conditions which made the is to be saved Tnere is no half way bouse 
mighty revolutionary unity possible in between reaction and revolution 


MUSINGS ON WORLD POLITICS 

By major D graham POLE 


T here may be astronomical or religious 
reasons for beginning a new year 
on the first of January But •with 
the great majontv of people — in the 
hearts and minds of men — -there is little 
doubt that the year ends with the passing 
of summer This is a survival of course 
from more primitive times In olden dais 
the harvest was necessarily the climax of 
the year After the harvest there was 
respite and then the cycle began anew In 
England from the earliest times this process 
has been reflected in the ordering of public 
affairs So soon as the harvest was gathered 
10 , new scholastic sessions began, new 
sessions of the Courts began, Parliament was 
again called together In our own and more 
artificial age summer brings respite not from 
the fields but from the machine, but the 
feeling la the same. Summer holidars set a 
definite term to the year, allow men to pause 
for a moment take stock of their 

position 

Anyone taking stock of the position at 
the present time must surely feel that there 
IS nmidst so much *hat is chaotic, one good 
reason for being hopeful of the future, and 
that IS the great display of energy The 
world IS menaced by the evil spirit of 
dictatorship, dictatorship which most always 
rest, IQ the last analvsia, upon e«piooage and 
murder But it is better to be menaced than 
to be complacent And tfae<c dictators are 
telling the world what the timid vote- 
dependent democrats never would understand 
that men will alwars respond to a bold 
lead 

Bot the dodme of democracy is due to 
other causes besides the diffidence of the 


politicians Its influence is declining because 
it still clings to a nineteenth century 
individualistic guise, a gmse which simply 
cannot meet the spirit or account ior all 
the processes of a modern mechanized society 
The central tenet of dcmocricy, that the 
individual roust bo left free to pursue bis own 
development so long as bis freedom does not 
interfere with the freedom of his neighbour, 
IS a tenet outworn aud out of touch with 
present-day realities The threat to a man’s 
freedom is no longer a neighbour in com 
petidOD with himself it is a machine, and 
behind that machine an abstract irresponsible 
money power' 

This point is very clearly developed in 
Mr Bernard Shaw's latest publication entitled 
The Political iindkoitse tn America and 
Kearer Home Says he 

»««nU6c ducoTery has revealed new methods 
of producing wealth which require eDonnons plants 
costiDc prraigions amounts of cap tal Today 
the doUars needed to start bif; eQterpn°es are 
counted m hundreds of miilions and the ordinary 
employer u utterly luiable to End such sums or to 
prevent the big enterpnsea swallowing up h s litlle 
ones He has Iherefore fallen helplessly into 
Ihft power of a tUaa of men whose a «, 

to End miUioas the fioasciera 

They are the present masters of the s tuafion 
(ttalics mine) 

It IS the groat gap la our democract that 
it does not take account of this new power 
One might have thought that England would 
have been the first to be alive to the danger 
because, after all, the constitutional struggle 
w\ England has alwiys been bound up with 
the struggle for control of expendi 
tore But it looks as if we will drift under 
the new tyranny with the rc«t This new 
tyranny, Fa«cism, which, stripped 
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B\mboU nntl psoudo nnsticism (tlic dope eo 
useful for the bemii?jng of simple men and 
the enslavement of jocredibly simple women) 
IS tiothing but n junta of financiers riding tlio 
State 

These rcUcctions arc prompted after 
reading a rtninrkable book which has appear- 
ed this week Tht Broun Bool of the IliUer 
Ter) or 'llna book has been mticircd in some 
(pnrters because it is written from a socialist 
(and indignant) point of view The temble 
facts which it reveals, according to such 
critics, would be even more terrible if 
presented impirtiallj But is there such a 
thing as an impartial account of a tjrannj ? 
However the most astounding revelation in 
the book, the most coldly cv il, la an cveerpt 
quoted from an article published in the 
Bcuisehe i'lthrerhrtefe, “a private buUotin of 
the l^nion of German Industrj ^ The subject 
of this article is Tiie Be consolidation of 
Capitalism and its tone is enough to make 
Mncchiavclli turn green with envy 

First of all it points out that post war 
Capitalism bas been under a groat debt to 
the Social Democrats Did not the Social 
Democrats paralyse the rerolutienari coeigies 
of orgaoired labour and so “chain it firmlv 
to the capitalist State’ f(’) 

The Social Democrats, it coatmues, made 
the world safe for Capitalism through the 
wages victories and the social political 
measures it secured In this way it “canalized 
the revolutionary movement ” Instead of the 
struggle from below there were concessions 
from above (This is not a Communist 
talking but the Union of German Iiidustrv) 
But the Depression put an end to the 
usefulness of the Social Democrats There 
were no longer anj gams to be passed on as 
a sop to the working classes, “and with the 
wiping out of the«c gain«, i/ic mechanism for 
the creation of (husioni in the irorlwff dais 
which depeuded on them aUo ceairs to 
function 

So now thev must all come under the 
Hitler umbrella The last paragraph is worth 
quoting at some length 

I(^atonaI gecialsni succeeds in brioginp the 
trade utiiot a into a soe al pol cy of conairsml as 
fcocial Df raocraev formeriy succeeded m hrinu ng 
them inlo a Liberal policy then National Socialism 
would become the bearer of one of the taoctiOQs 
ee«cniial to the future of capitalist rule 


■Tlie danger of a ■'tatc capitalist or even 
nKiahstle uereloptncnl which fs often nr^ed 
SLamst aurh an incorporation of the trade unions 
np ter National ‘'Oeialist leadtrship will m fact 
bo aioilcd precisely by these means 

Men ire, of coiirsc, at liberty to choo«e 
cither capitalism or socialism But what can 
one think of a set of men who will support 
their opponents in principle so long and for 
just as long as their usefulness is 
demonstrable ? Irresponsible finance decided 
to put Hitler in the saddle — and the Jews 
nod the Pacifists and the Socialists and 
Austria are all being oppressed in the name 
of the Snastika, Aiyanism, Pan Germanism 
and the rest 

Perhaps one further reflection may be 
permitted in passing ^ari Germany resents 
as unwarrantable interference the protests 
againtst the Terror which arc now being 
made in cv ery civdired land What she docs 
witbm her own borders^ to meet her own 
problems, she claims, is ber own rcsponsibilitv 
But it 18 a moot point whether the right 
to oppress esists any longer in a world which 
Ins set up the League of Nations with Us 
machinery for the Protection of Minorities 
Germany is simply creating new minontics 
The troth is, of course, that a nation will 
strike the same note in its foreign policy as it 
strike* at home Germany cannot become 
an iron State at home and a concihaton 
Power as regards the rest of the world 
And the conviction is growing every day 
that Germanv 15 bothre-arming and developing 
an air force This weak end Herr Hitler has 
held a monster rally of Nans at Jvuremburg 
The docile German Press may rejoice at such 
a demonstration of national sohdarity, such 
a symbol of the totalanan State But to the 
rest of tho world it js merelv proof that “Herr 
Hitler has reconstituted the whole German 
Army and has shown at Nuremburg that in a 
fewdiya ho can mobilire several hundred 
thousand men ” 

Incidentally, when one thinks of the Nazis 
Rwagaeniig in Nuremburg, one realizes afresh 
bow the humourless Teuton is his own wor«t 
enemy Herr Hitler would pickonNurem 
buig, loveliest of German medueval strong- 
holds, "that rose red citr half as old as time,” 
and home of thetoy making industry, to parade 
his Stonn Troops with their famous n6w 
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di^er® inscribed blood and honour (wbaterer 
that mai mean) 

As regards the rumours that Germany is 
creating an Air Force— forbidden her under 
the Versailles Treaty — the Nazis again have 
furnished the gravest evidence In every 
town the population has been engaging in 
elaborate anti aircraft drill Instructions have 
been given in the use of gas masks and 
everyone has been regimented and assigned 
his special task or place Yet no one is 
contemplating an air attack on Germany So 
what IS the reason for all this activity ’ It is 
believed on the Continent that the Nazis 
themselves may deal some sudden blow at 
France or Poland and that thei are training 
them people not to resist attack but a 
repri'al 

Germany, it might be added, is not tbe 
only country which is elaborating its air 
defence and preparing the minds of its people 
to expect a sudden attack from the air The 
«ame kind of “rehearsals’ have been going on 
m Tokyo, the Prussia of the East The two 
“PruBeia*,” indeed seem to be escbangiog 
points on various war like considerations 
Japan, of coarse, has been making war on 
China for years without ever declaring war 
German militarists «eem to favour the same 
method of stealing the advantage The 
}\eus C/ir£»»c/e Foreign Correspondent reports 
bow a well known French mihtarv writer said 
to him recently "3 have been at Geneva 
and I have heard war posaibQities discussed 
bv both French and German experts 
German officers have coolly expressed the 
view that declarations of war are ‘old 
i.ish!€^!ed' ss3 ihai ib^ side irh/ch stnkffs 
the first surprise blow will stand to win 
the victory German journalists at Geneva 
have talked in like manner” 

All things considered it is plain that the 
Disarmament Conference, when it meets next 
month at Geneva, will meet not a moment 
too soon Hitlerite Germany may be a great 
discoungeraent to France and her neighbours 
to abate any part of their armaments Bat 
the intolerable rumours and suspicions which 
ore springing up seem to be uniting the 
powers on one vital issue And that is that 
whatever Convention is finally adopted, it 


mast contain provision for the compulsory 
investigation of armaments every sis months 

France is exceedingly anxious to carry 
this provision at Geneva England does not 
care much for the idea, as she never does 
care much for any idea that infringes her 
absolute “sovereignty ’ But America is said 
to be in favour of it and America, these days, 
frequently turns the scale It is to be hoped 
that this provision ts carried If it is, it 
will mark a tremendous “tep forward in 
principle There will never be anv real 
security until the nations think more in terms 
of joint security and less in tho«e of private 
sovereignty Such an advance would far 
ootweigh the immediate usefulness of tbe 
provi lOQ — which is, of course, that it would 
at once call Herr Hitler s bluff He could 
dispel all the sinister rutnouts, gain credence 
for bis much advertised occasional pacific 
speeches, simpH by deciding to admit 
league of Nations experts to investigate the 
state of German armaments 

America, land of constructive eocigy and 
dictatorship resting on consent, may let 
infuse life into what, when it last adjourned, 
was considered to be a moribund Disarms* 
meot Conference Mr Norman Davis, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt's famous ''Ambas«ador at 
large,” has come to Europe with a plan for 
a period of "trial disarmament ” The plan 
cannot be revealed yet, but to give it a good 
send off the U S Secretary of State for 
War announces that he 'i^l suspend his 
£l'i,000000 programme for the modernization 
of the U S A 's land and air equipment 
(The cynics remark that the United States, 
wiSb Noth fifes as? the Pseibc jxvJ Jspas, 
have nothing to offer as regards reducing 
naial armaments ) 

From time to time it is rumoured that 
war in the Pacific between Amenca and 
Japan is imminent. American alarmists, in 
particular, seem unable to resist the idea. 
But all the tendencies at pre«ent seem to 
suggest that Japan is turning mor** and more 
towards Asia. The conquest of Manchuna 
has made her a great A«iatic continental 
Power — and it is the overlord«hip of A«ia 
at which she is aiming With, perhaps, a 
few exchanges with Rns^ia so that she may 
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dotich eoma of the coveted mantmic territory 
bordiring oti Mnnchtim 

However much wa Jim^ dishkc her ruth- 
less miht'irifim, it is undeniible lint Japnn 
bis a Msion for Asm It is most interesting 
lo resd, in ihe reports of the recent Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Rclslions, 
of a scheme put fonvird two Toh^o 
professors for n hind of rastorn IJnnch of 
the League of Nations There docs seem to 
be, in the economic sphere, a movement 
towards a regional grouping In time, it 
appears, there will be about eight aelf 
contained units Similarly in the political 
sphere, it would seem to be a more 
reasonable, a more manageable arrangement, 
to decentralize the administration of the 
League of Nations 

If more than half of Japan’s interest in 
an Eastern or Pacific Branch of the League 
of Nations is due to her unwillingness 
to co-operate with the League which 


voted Against her at Genera, it is none 
the less a fruitful idea which she has 
put fonvard The League is far too closeI_j 
identified with tiiropoao politics merely 
Tlio United States is not a member of the 
Lcajpic The South Amencan States arc 
often in default India is never effectively 
represented Japan is out of favour and 
gcrcatns at the delegates that they do not 
know their history Platnlj a little 
dcccntraluration and intensive administratica 
are called for 

To get bach to the point from which we 
started, the times ma^ be tincasj but, thank 
God, thej arc stirntig If men are turning 
to dictators, at least they are no longer 
allowing the Depression to overwhelm them 
And people after all always get the govern- 
ments thej deserve The dictators will pJiss 
when they have served their turn— to bring 
a much needed direclion and definition into 
the conduct of public affairs 


THE CENTENARV OF RAJA RAMMOHUN ROV. “THE 
FATHER OF MODERN INDIA” 

J T SUNDERLAND 


T he Centenary of the death of Raja 
Rammohun Roj, which occurs id 
September, 19d3, is to be celebrated 
in India on a wide scale It should 
not be without notice in America 

This illustnou« son of Ind a was indisput 
ablj one of the verj great men of the modern 
world His achievements were remarkable in 
two direction®, namely, m service rendered to 
the world as a whole and in service to India 
in particular 

I 

It IS unquestionable that he rendered high 
and lasting service to the world as a scholar 
Sfany scholars affirm that be possesses a 
better claim than any one else to have been 
the founder of the important modern Science 
of Comparative Religion This alone should 
insure for him a permanently conspicuous 
place an historj 


II 

He rendered priceless service toTndia, of 
three kinds 

(0 It IS the testimoni of the highest 
authorities that, through his able, scholarly 
aud extensive wnting®, he gave to the Bengali 
tongue (the most important language of India) 
distinctly increased range, versatility, strength 
and attractivene«s, and did much to raise the 
literary quality and standiog of all Bengali 
literature 

(t») He founded the very important 
religious and social reform movement known 
as the Brahmo Somaj, which notwithstanding 
its somewhat slow growth m numbers so far 
m its bi>toi^, has kindled a light la Indio 
which cannot be cxtinguishfd , has set up an 
ideal of rel gion so Jiving, so vital, so in 
harmony with the best modern thought, aod 
so adapted to India’s practical needs todaj, 
that the whole religious and social thinking of 
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India must inevitabl) more and more realue 
its truth and beauty, feel its uplifting mfln 
ence, and more in its direction 

(»0 It IS more and more realized that he 
gave the initiatory word, the first clear 
impulse in creating India’s modern movcinent 
to shake off her bondage to a foreign power, 
and to become once more free, — free to shape 
her own destiny, to develop her own institu- 
tions, to occupy again the great place among 
the nations which she filled so long, and to 
render to humanity the high service which 
her illustrious past and her rich spiritual 
genius so indisputably fit her to render 

Rammohun Roy wrote the great and 


heroic declaration "I wavt to be free, or 
Iuon’tmant tore vt \ll.” Tnat was a 
danoa note, which meant nothing leas than 
the political as well as the spiritual rebirth of 
his country The spirit of that note has 
spread and spread until today all India is 
feeling the mighty thrill of it. 

Such, in a few words, arc some of the 
reasons why hts appreciatue and admiring 
countrymen have given to this distinguished 
scholar and reformer the great title of Titr 
Father of Modern India, and why all 
Iodi4’:> religiou-. faiths, classes and parties are 
uniting to celebrate his Centenary 
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A PLANET AND A STAR 

B\ J^AGENDRAVATH GUPTA 


\STER,’ I ob'erved ‘it is aflmitlet) even by 
i.^X science which does not deal with the 
unknown that there is no su'^h thin^ as 
de«tnictiOD eren of matter Nothing penehea 
there a constant change, there is chemical 
and other change, one substance n sumc^ another 
form, either visible or invisible but there is 
no waste in nature, there is no anDthilalion * 
•Very true, my *on,’ sail the Ma'l^r the 
mountain may crumble into du^t and may dis 
appear from sight hut the substance of which 
the mountain was formed remain® The desh 
decays and turns into du t but it doe® not 
dissolve and disappear Since thero is no di» 
aolution of matter how can another subslanc" which 
ii far subtler than matter pen«h ? When we 
ill tingiii'*h between th» mortal and the immoTtal 
we really think of what is «ubj«t to change and 
what IS changeless The hint is written large 
all over nature If ‘he will not permit ft pinch 
of (lust to peri«h how can anythin" which is 
imperishable in it®e\f ever cea«e to be^ We are 
not called upon to «train ourcrodubty to believe 
that the indwelling «oul is immortal and retains 
Its individuality If the memory of previous 
births IS lo t It IS because there is a veil which 
ever way we may turn and nothing is made easy 
for us We are ever m the fray and we wm or 
we lose as we »tnve wbole-heartedly or only 
with A faint heart Jlen hare to struggle bam 
for even the poa«e «ions of this world and how 
can we obtain prizes far more precious without 
'Iriving for tbem ’ It is the enemy in our own 
‘elves that we have to fight, but the contest is 
not the le®s srim becau<e it is <ilent and unseen 
The end of the struggle may come as it came 
to the Buddha when the triumphant *oiil crowns 
the heights and is at peace It is only when 
the victory is won, an 1 not till then, that the 
warrior may lay aside his armour’ 

‘And now ’ «aid the JIaster, rising with a 
smile, ‘‘hall we take off our annour for the 
night ?’ 

NXXII 

A week went by Every day the Master 
di‘cour ed to us on the great problems that have 
at all tiroes eserci cil the minds of thoughlfiil 
men and he «poke freely out of the inexhaustible 
store of hts wi dom ith rare intuition be 
seemed lo anticipate our inquiries and he lUnmin 
ccl many a dark chamber of our ignonmce Of 
out QvTii great teachers in the world that we had 
left behin 1 a few questions had enabled him to 
know all that he desired and thero seemed to 
50—4 


be a strange «piritual bond between him and 
our own departed teacher® He often spoke as 
lliey had spoken and we thought we were listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha or the 
Crnist He explained that neither distance nor 
different worlds and different planets mnttereil 
so long as the race of huniunity was the same 
and was faced with the same problem® There 
might be other worlds inhabited by n higher order of 
beings and it wn» conceiveable that they hud found 
a ready solution for the problems that baffl'd 
us but the law was uniform in its immutability 
There was infinits variety in nature but there 
were no 'urpriscs What seemed to surprise us 
was doe merely to the limited scope of our 
iDtelligeDCc lie saw that there was a graduated 
scale of the faculty of comprebensioo, but we 
could not know where it began and where it 
cndeil 

UrifD and the othe- young scholars listened 
to the Master ns attentively as we did anil 
sometimes diacuss'd the same subjects with us. 
We found out that the Master taught at cerliin 
boura and they were encottrag»d to think for 
themselves and $nd answers to the queettons 
that pres ed for a solution Each novice avos 
<ub^ct to an individual di®cipliQe and felt the 
vigilant eye of the Master upon him at all 
times But on one ‘ubject they never opened 
their lips and that was the iD*truction they were 
receivmg m the development of psychic powers. 
From what we had seen of Aarga and Rnros 
we were certain that some if not all of tl e®e 
ouDg rnea were receiving a sirnlir tnining 
ut it was evidently part of an e'oteric leaching 
which could not be ui'cu^ed with strangers like 
our elves Thero was a certain air of secrecy 
which we could not fail to notice IVo were 
never invited to the cloisters occupied by the 
young men and during cerUin hour® every day 
we saw nothing of them 

Jlanichi had aiowel frankly that he was 
cunou® So were we. W^ith such knowledge 
as the Ma'ter possessed there must be combined 
much higher psvchic powers than what had 
been exhibited by Narga and Karos. An 
opportunity ■•oon presented itself when hlaruchi 
mentioned to the ^faster the miraculous powers 
attnbuted to the great maaters and teachers of 
humanity The jlT>ter li tened m «ilence He 
had been already told of Isarga's powers and 
now Maruchi roentioned what had happened to 
Ganimet when he had suddenly clutched the 
arm of Karo® 

The Ma-ter turned to Ganimet. ‘TV ere you 
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imrt? lift ftnnimit wn^ rkwknanl hut 

\(r} u“jK‘ctfijl ‘Y(h, hir, I Wt ih if 1 hnl 
n.<u\c<l n «cvon phrtru ahock Tlifru ncn 
Jroinor« pno-inR tliioivliinj liodj for Pomo lime’ 
'ihi Mii«(cr nakin] Municlii, ‘Douhtlem your 
men of aricnro Invc fonnl out wlinl ehrtneib 

IS? 

Jfnnuhi shook Ins licul ‘No, sir, iio oni baa 
e\tr puccceilcil in nni1jsin„' its component imrU 
We know wlmt the ntr is nn«l we eon mvnle 
water into the gii«cs of which it i** comi> 0 'wl 
Hut iihoiit clcelnriti wc know nothinf; AVc 
know of lU Umhie power ami we “ce ila blimf 
injT wlicn the thnn'itrholt is hiirleil from 
Iho clou)'* Wo oan manufacture it tml measure 
It like any other article of commeru* We sell it 
and buj it Wc iwc it to light our houses and 
drive oiir fans and tomnges and conveyances on 
the roads and our ships on the sea The motive 
power for all our industries is electricity and wc 
gcncinto our own clectncitj to drive our ship 
through mr and space Hut as to its nature and 
Its ingredients no know nothing’ 

*1 here ' 5 'ou are Lven in the itialcrial world 
} 0 U find things that haflle all your cflorts to 

r ienetmte their secret Fleclricitj i« like a fami 
inr lint comes at your call and carries out your 
behest* You ran buy and sell it a« n slave or 
like any other commodity m the market Imt it 
defies you to find out what it is and of what 
sub*(nneo it is made You can easily imagine 
how much more difficult it niii«t he to find out 
the nature of the forces in the spint-world By 
n prolonge<! coitr*e of dtsciplfne and training 
Narga and Karos hayc developed certain powers 
srhich arc latent in most men and women but 
which usually remain neglected and uncultivatcl 
You noticed that Narga has dovelopp<l powers 
higher than tho*e possessed by Karo* but neither 
of them will he able to toll vou the nature of 
the power they hnvc Narga has reached a stage 
at which she can control her powers^ at will ns 
one controls n well trained horse Karo* is not 
yet able to do so There is a higher etoge at 
which one can impart by a mere touch sensations 
which arc quite different and of contradictory 
natures at Ifio wilt of ti'ie man or woman who 
happens to have such power Thus I lay my 
finger upon you, tny Sahir you who an- calm 
nnd wise, and what do you feel f 

The JInster put forth his right hand and 
touched mo lightly with one finger on the breast 
On the instant a great light burst out before my 
eye®, tbere wn« a rushing of many waters in my 
enr®, my whole being was buoyed up nith a 
sense of extraordinary exaltation and I felt my 
feet leaving the ground nnd my body being liftrf 
in the air I lost consciousness of my aurround 
mgs nnd appeared to he floating in an atmosphere 
n tingle with the chime of mu«icnl bell* nnd 
melodious with songs There were other forms 
at my side nnd the faces lind an ecstatic look 
I felt repeated thrills of a delight winch was 


not |ihjsic.il passing oitr iii< I next thought 
I Bit* licing trin-portfl through spice at 
brenlMesy speed mil days nii<I nights went by 
while 1 ni»h<vl on without imy ellorl of my 
own 

And ?u 11 Illy, ngiin, I was looking into 
the (imiltiig eyes of the Mn-fer and at the face* 
of my friends and the young novice®, who did 
not appear to notice anything unu«ual about me 
'Well' qiierie*! the ^^n«fer, becoming grave, 
‘tthnt did you fctl’ 

I ataman red uni rtlalol iny expenonocs in 
u faltering lone U'h it had fiappenc<I to me’ 
I muH have been m a state of hypnosis indiicel 
by the me>nieric fluid poure<l into my body by 
the touch of the Mister’s finger I was much 
too bcwildcrexi to give n coherent and connecte'l 
account nnd /innliy Miirtei! out a question 
IIow long was I n«lcep ’ 

Save for the pre cnee of the ^fnste^ I think 
my friends would have bur*t out laughing, but 
they coull not help grinning Orion »aid, ‘Why 
sboiill you have been a«Ieep’ You bare been 
eilting here like ournlvc*, and between the time 
lIiAl the ^In«ter touched you and you began 
eiicakmg scarcely a minute coull have pa«vod 

The 'faster inriit I to 'fanicbi ‘I know that 
your desire for knowledge i9 tempered by a 
strong feeling of curio«itv Would you like to 
have an expi nonce of liic ®ame kind as ®*ihir, 
or would you prefer a sterner ordeal? \ou are 
strong and full of courige, and will not flinch 
from an experience that may be «omewhat 
trying’ 

Manichi visibly stiffened There was a 
cballcnge in the Mnstcr’e wonU that 'lamchi 
was Ibe last man to pass by or refu e to lake 
up He looked iV"nan Pmiarely m the face 
Let It be n» you will, my Mn»ter If Sabir has 
had the tR«ting of the sweet let me have the 
cup that IS bitter even with the bitterness of 
death We have h's?n tiught not to turn away 
from fvir nnd I pray you do unto me as may 
seem goo 1 to y on ’ 

Tlic lightning leiped into the tye« of the 
Master as he rose to lus great height and placed 
his hand for a moment on the cheat of Manichi 

Nothing happened eo far as we coul I see. 
Manichi «nt Etill without any change of expre« 
Sion in his face or eyes but ho had a fixed 
look, which showed that ho must Iiave passed 
into temporary unconsciousness In a few 
moments there was a marked change Marucbi 
looked about him djzetl Ilia eyes Bcemcd to 
be haunted |jy a great terror, his face became 
very pale and nis fingvrs twitch^ and trcmbleil 
The Master looked at him steaihly and then saui, 
*ioa ncctl not tell us just now what you felt 
It will 1x5 better for you to take some time nnd 
to compose yourself Bvery one can see that 
your feelings must have been difleront from those 
of Sahir A.s vou all see, I have certain power' 
developed by a long course of discipline nnd 
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«elf-control hut I cinnot cTplain them nnj more 
thin jou cm exphin eleclncity But thes* 
powers nrc under complete control and thej cm 
i)e u«ed to put cither jo> or terror into a mm 
They can be withdrawn it will in much the 
sime manner as a ftline inimil of prey cm 
withdraw it« “Inrp cliw« into its velvetj piws 
Pee now ’ 

He placed his hind upon my «houIder and 
I felt nothmi’ I remembered that when while 
walking: m the garden he hid placcl his hml 
upon mv shoulder with an ifFectionalc «tc«tun 
3 had also f»lt nothing 

‘Vnd non mv young fnend* eoncJnde«l the 
Mister “you had better go and rest a while I 
shall speak to you again on this eub)ect at 
another time ’ 

The ^In«{er left ii^ and wn returneil to onr 
rooms where Alamehi threw hini'Clf heavilv into 
a seat and explained B\ heaven I have ha I 
all my 'illmess knocked out of me ' Talk of onr 
strength of mind and fearlessness ’ \Vh\, men 
<ver> fibre of me has been jirrel and ncLe<l 
into trembling and ton can knock me down with 
a feather 

Tell U' nhat happened What did a on feel * 
a»kel Orion 'We have heanl from Pahir what 
he felt aud wo are now waiiiug to bear >ou 

AInruchi fillef] and drank a cup of wafer 
‘Mr friend*’ he «aid it was like a nightmare 
I saw the sudden fla'h m the ^^a tor* eves and 
it «eem*d to “trike and benumb me even before 
he toiichod me M’lth the touch came swift 
oblivion and then 1 saw my«elf standing in a 
strange place with a large lake in front of me 
An utter “ilence gnpped everything around me 
Not a breath of wind ruffled the air not a ripple 
rose on the surface of the lake. The wafer wa« 
pellucid dashing blue and green m the light 
and cool to the eve. Suddenly the water parted 
and from the depth* rose n mighty figure of a 
man with a lofty brow white and smooth as 
alabi«ler and eyes with depth* of slumbenng 
fire anon darting gleams that went through one 
like a burning knife As he “tixxle forward 
towards me 1 saw wonderingly that he was quiV» 
dry and not s drop of water dripp“d from hi* 
coal black nair and shining garments Without 
any sign or word of greeting he put out his right 
hand and tore open mj brea«t as if i( were a 
sheet of fliiTi'y pap»r I had a“ked the Master 
for the bitterness of death and I got it. M ith 
a wrench that seemed to pull me to pieces the 
man drew out something from inside me which 
he flung down at mj feet, saying at the same 
time in a voice of thunder, ‘Behold thy«elf 1 

I looked down and saw n midget no bigger 
than n man's thumb squirming in the dusk Jt 
wa“ a human shape and bore an exact and un- 
canny re emblance to me in every feature and 
limb It stood up and strutted about, cocking 
Its eye* at me and imitating mi movements and 
gestures with an exasperating exiggcration Then 


ID I ihiii, c|uaicr'ng toicc shirp and shrill ns a 
cricket*« it cned out, ‘Dost thou know me ’ I am 
thj own “elf That big shell of thine is but a 
counterfeit, I am thy real self’ 

I felt so profoundly humiliated that I would 
have “unk into the grounu with verj shame if it 
had opened it my feet. I was struck utterh 
lumb while that hideou* thing at m> feet swelled 
out Its chest anil “wuggered and attitudinised 
and lecreil at me and made mock of me and 
capered about in unholy glee The man who ha 1 
pulleil out that evil imp from my bodi towered 
over me colossal, silent and grim as fate And 
then suldenlt he picked up that mocking minia 
lure of my*tlf and thru«t it again inside me 
an<l r opened m> eye* ami saw I had never 
•tirred from the place where I had been sit'ing 
with the rest of jou 

I unhrstand that the ii'ion I «iw i* a 
ludgmeni I de-^rve I was not content with the 
M».*tcra Wi dom and want&l a demonstration of 
his powers, t askol for it in a defiant spirit and 
have bon nghtlv pumshol by the humiliation 
and bittermss I bate expenencetl 

\on accu'e yoiir«clf imnece“«anly «aid Orion, 
IT* hare known \ou fco long and wc have no- 
thing bnt alminlien for yemr fine qualities’ 

‘But that imp is in me, all the same Perhaps 
alt of us have got one but 1 have «cen it in nil 
iW revolting )udeou-ne*“ and all the pride ha* 
be"n crushM out of nu The jraat“r has “eared 
and “hrivellwl it with n rol-bot iron and 1 feel 
I cm never Miflioenllv thank him for what he 
has done for me 

\ little ofter middai Urim came to call u“ 
to the Masters own room Tou are finding 
more and more favour in his eyes every day,’ he 
«aul, ‘it 13 mrely that he admit* any one to the 
privacy of his own cloi'ter 

After senral windings and pa**mg through a 
number of ravc« we were u“here<l into a fur 
8ire<J cive » hamber The floor wa® covered by a 
malting of reed* otherwise the room wa« quite 
bare A faint and delicate fragrance of “cmie 
incense came to our no fril® but there wi* no 
bcociec and no emoke The Master was reclining 
with his head on his left palm and his elbow 
re®lii»g on a cushion of nntelope *kin fllleil with 
mountain mo*® 

As wo cntereil Mariichi bowed down low «t 
the feet of Ashan and said with great feeling, “I 
thank JOU, Diy JIn»ter, for what you taught me 
when vou laid your hand upon me ’ 

M'lth a sweep of hi* ngnt hand the 5Ia*ter 
motioned to us to «it clown To Maruchi he said 
•You are right, but 1 know you can face the truth 
and therefore all will be well with you ’ He 
smiled at me ‘You have drunk of the wine that 
IS di«lilled from light and run® like quicksilver 
through our consciousness ’ Hi* eye* were grave 
as he turned towards Orion, There is something 
that tells me there is a “trong bond between you 
and this world to which vou have come but 1 
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shall make no attempt to discover it, nor shall 1 
forge a psychic link between you and 
Finally he turned to Nnbor and Ganimet ‘You, 
my friend®, are happy that the spirit is not 
stirring «trongly in %ou, though you left the 
haven of re®t when you embarked upon youf 
perilous adventure’ 

He spoke to Maruchi again ‘By touching 
you and Sabir in the manner I did 1 have e®tab* 
iisbed with you an inttmaey that entitles you 
to come to m“ whenever you please Something 
of me has pa®'ed into you and now there exists 
between us a bond which is not the Je®3 real 
because it cannot always be felt You, Mamchi, 
wanted a sign, m exhibition of some miraculous 
power and you have bad a slight experience of 
it, though I would not call it by that name Tho 
de«ire to witness a miracle i« a human weakness 
When a great teacher appears m our midst the 
truth that he teache®, the wisdom that he shows 
A’®' joftt- fxirv.yg.b .few t.bjs* w.bi* awJ 
hear him They crave for tho supernatural, some 
manifestation of an occult power which will 
strike the eye and arre*t tho imagination Men 
do not discuss tho wisdom of a teacher «© much 
as thev talk of n miraclo "ud to have Ken per 
formM by him They want to see him walk 
over water dry footed as on hanl land, they want 
him to still a storm with a word they wi«h him 
to disappear from tho sight of men even while 
moving among thorn they want him to recall the 
dead to life and they wint him to reappear in 
the flesh after his death And when all this is 
done many disbelieve the evidence of their «en«cs 
and call him a tnck«ter and an impo«tor A 
man may possess siipornatural powers and yet ho 
may bo no teacher, whde another may lio a 
trusty guide of men without possessing any 
supernatural powcr> It is no part of any man’s 
work to try to up«Gt th»» order of nature for that 
is what the exhibition of miranilou* powers 
means To recall the dead to life is not to 
'endow them with eternal life in the flesh for 
death i3 the on I of all fle«h That which is 
eternal and defies death is not the physical Iwdy 
but the spirit that tenants it for a tunc It can 
not be denietl ihit there are subtle powtr* but 
they are not to bo di«playeil like jugglers' tncks 
ami are only to bo put forth when necc««ary 
They have their u«e and they are helpful npon 
occasions, but they are not to be u«el as a tc«t. 
or shown ns feats to a curious nml «cepticid 
crow I 0 have only to look around us to 
witness feats of juggling that can never be 
equalleil When you see a juggler playing with 
a number of colounvl balls and throwing them 
up into tho nir while hoi Img only one at n time 
in the hand sou are filled with admiration, bat 
do you ever think of that other juggling which 
has thrown millions of balls that we call suns 
and stars with smaller spheres revolving nrouna 
them and keeps them spinning for all time 
through space with never a clash or collision 
' any two of them 7 The grentne<« of the 


wonder is lo«t m its familiarity while wo arc 
tickled by a trick of a sleight of hand 

‘A\'hen you saw Narga n<o from the ground 
like a bird, when you felt the magnetic shock of 
of rfie touch of Karos, when yon had strange 
experiences when I laid my band upon you, you 
wero naturally mystified and thought you would 
give a great deal to be able to pos«ess the same 
powers Put what you have «een and felt is 
merely incidental, the es«entiaJ is the realization 
of the Inilb, the growth of the spirit, the awaken 
mg of the slumbering soul, the breaking of the 
chain that holds us in evergrowing coils These 
minor powers that you have witnes ed are atten- 
dant upon the higher powers that arc developed 
and which rwjuire no token or sign It is a 
greater achievement to stimulate the spiritual 
dements m man’a nature than to fill his eyes 
and mind by the performance of a miracle 
It IS the lower part of our nature that 
craves for a miracle, the happening of 

something that appears to be mcnwible and 
against (he known onler of thing* You fly 
through the sir m a machine which has been 
dcviseil by the ingcmiitv of man People who 
know this fact will call it o triumph others will 
call It a mincle So long ns the mind moves 
on this plane (he higher part of our nature 
remains m a state of »u«ponil«l animation, 
stifled by the gro««cr part of our nature which 
presses upon it 'The quest for tho higher tnith 
19 a pilgrimage of faith without any feehng 
of curiosity You look for no signposts to «how 
vou the road for it lies right in front of jou 
If you want some one to show you tho end of 
the real he comes himself unbidden, or some 
thing m your own self will tell you whore ho is 
to be found If you seek for n sign it may 
come, bill that is not the mam thing It is the 
degree of vour own striving that will bo flic 
measure of your reward It is true that miracle* 
bare liocn attributed to great teachers, but lho«e 
who came to se« tlie miracles were none tho 
wi°er for what they saw lliey learned nothing 
and they gained nothing Only those who «taycl 
with the teachers and strove to understand and 
follow their teiching* were benefitl^’ 

A few minutes later we wore dismissed llio 
Master saying that he would go out for a walk 
on the mountain side m the af'ernoon and we 
might join him if we liked 

XXXIII 

It was n beautiful afternoon There was a 
gentlo breeze blowing while tho mountain cre«l* 
with their cipping of snow looked like darzling 
crown* of gold in the afternoon sun Nature 
was exhibiting her treasure* of wealth with lavish 
prodigality Tiic trees nodded gently a* if 
bowing tj tho departing sun On one «ido the 
horizon “howe-l tho mountains m undulating line* 
with occasional gaps that yawntsl dark and 
black against tho sunlit surface* and heights 
There wfl* a whi«per of pcaeo m the breath of 
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the wmd and the martnur of the hiU streams 
For the re t, the large silence of moun>ams beW 
the air 

"We were waiting outside the entrance to the 
caves and pre^ntlj the AIn«ter came out with 
a long staff m his hand For a considerable 
distance we walked in silence, the Master lea ling 
and we following clo«o in his “teps We were 
walking in Indian file for there was no room for 
US to walk nhrci«L The Master climbeil the 
hillaiJo like a trained mountaineer but wo were 
out oE the habit and by the time wc had reachcil 
the top of the hill nearest to us and which was 
not the great central peak we were con»ideni\>ly 
out of breath But A«han was ns fre^b as when 
he had started though liis di'ciples were more 
or less winded. Me sen-cd that the Ma«ter had 
an extnordinary control oter his breath not duo 
to the habit of lull climbing 

Arrived at the top the Master rested a while 
leaning on his staff llis fice was thoughtful, 
his eyes 'eemed to be looking at un«ccn 
di«tanees Then his vision ranged over nearer 
objects and he turned to us with the remark, 
Tnere is notUmg more elcKiaent thai« the edcoce 
of nature 

IIo continue 1 ‘The language of tins silence 
d es not reach the ear but that finer hearing of 
the spirit which is pos3e««C(l of «en«es more 
acute than the human DO<ly In their scorch for 
the truth the teachers and the saints went to the 
silcni^ of the forest and the mountain cove 
for there the great heart of nature speaks 
to the heart of man in words of irresi«tible 
power and supreme eloquence, and the spirit of 
man holds communion with the *pirt of naiorc 
Deeper and cIo«er grows the intimacy until the 
great secret of being stands rovealwl to the soul 
of man and his long and strenuous quest is at 
an end Even the forests and the mouatains 
and the solitudes of open spaces beckon to us 
with an inviting hand and seek to convey to us 
the message left with them but we go our 
heedless way without eyes for the waving bond 
or ears for the calling voice. Nature bas an 
open book, but to understand its meaning yon 
have to read betseen the lines and this cannot 
he done with ea^e. TThefher m the physic.0 
or the spiritual world everywhere the truth is 
guarded jealously with sleeples vigilance; Oar 
senses looe like reliable guides but on exaoiina 
tion they prove to be untrustworthy ITie 
intellect seems to be a master key whi^ will 
open all locks and doors, instead of which 
It frequently leads us into a maze of uncertainty 
and unbelief But come into the large silences 
and bare your spirit and attune the in^trament 
of your soul to the music of sdence and the 
harmony will grow clearer and fuller till th« 
whole meaning will burst upon you like s 
flash of light’ 

‘But,’ asked Maruchi, “since the truth ts the 
object of our que^t why are there so many 


obstacles to the attainment of it’ M’ould it not 
be more helpful to the fulfilment of our (le«tiny 
if tliero were facilities instead of difficulties m 

our wayr 

A very natural question, my son ’ answered 
Uie Master, ‘and one that occurs to many of 
If we nro earnest m our search for the truth 
why should wc be hamperc 1 and not helped by 
the agency or agencies that hold the key to the 
truth* Such a question seeks to penetrate the 
inirpo o ffiat lies behind the very exutenca of 
creation and it is one of the questions that must 
remain unansnerol Mhat is the purpose of 
the creation* Mhat purpose does the universe 
»erao* What diirerenco woull it have made if 
there ha I been no chaos and no cosmos, no 
firmament and no stars, nor the inconceivable 
activity that is endle^dj going on throughout 
ihc iinivcrv* Obviou«ly, ihe'O are questions 
that admit of no answer Then as regards our 
own problem jou !nu*t not forget that many of 
our dilRcultica are of our own making In each 
life we forge n new link of the chain that wo 
drag liehind u» Bc«ide8 the veils that exi«t 
everywhere we «wathe our eyes with bandages 
of our own weaving Sloroover, knowledge i« 
like A new birth which is preceded by the travad 
and the agony of the mother Me might os 
well a k why childbirth is not painless and a 
new being cannot he ushered into life without 
such terrible nngui*h to another Did not the 
Buddha say that pain is the beginning and the 
end of life, not one life but of many lives and 
we mast «carch (or the surcease of this pum* 
This cessation of pain is the attainment of 
enligblminent and the way to the truth is paved 
with pain ’ 

As the ^Iastet ceai^ tpeftking a large 
butterfly with gorgeous purple wings flew up 
clo^e to him fluttered and hovered about him 
for n moment and then eeltlcd on a mountain 
flower near his feet The Ma«ter looked at it 
meiJitatively and said, I wonder how many of 
u« ever reflect on what this beautiful moth 
reprexenls M^g merely almire its colours and 
perhaps catch it in n net and keep it in a glass 
ca e to gratify our eyes Iti brief life is spent 
in the ’"un shine, m sipping the hooey from 
flowers and in chaeing other butterflies in «!port 
and foe selecting a mate. But the manner of 
lU birth la a whole chapter of instruction m the 
evolution of the forms of life. M e believe tt at 
the soul leaves one body to find another 
tenement, but here is the butterfly that passes 
from one body to another without travelling 
through the gate-way of death It represents m 
Itself two forms of life in sharp and complete 
contrast to each other When you look at a 
crawling caterpillar one of the mo«t repuluve 
looking worms that creep on the ground and 
move OD trees can you ever imagine that it will 
grow into a butterfly one of the most beautiful 
living things in creation ? The worm that slowly 
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• riirN ntuf on ihi Ii nr* of pfaiiN cmplia«i 7 <. tin lf->w)n naiiin hiti hi 

«oncs rouiK tlvlf tlic locoon whi<l» r«i*cmbl*s ,n,.eci ««<! not n crcitiirc Monjfint to n liiM r 
a wonili niid which Inter on is coii%< rbil into opW of life 

M k, one of th< fm. «>l fiihrics for hmnnn ncir ‘AH^tintinK tl'nt « rtlt has tin nanK ^ort 
li>p <!cspi«pil worm wtavpB tor man his nio«t ©f inomor) ns n mnn it wouhl retain no r«/»!W 

Miinmtt uj'piril In this sillen rheath or tocoon tion jjie jienoJ diinn? whith it mini n« the 

ilie ratcrj'illar n'ls n» the puna in much tb* pupa in the cocoon ju't ns the human (hiH 

Famo manner nl the human toelm r»^ts iii llu {©4 no P'coljeetion of the porioil it pa«ec<l in 

avomh uiiniip- the jirenatiil period Thecatir ih? n-onib But jn grown up cJnJIren the 

pillir IS t't'Xt Ininsfoniied into the trollen teniicitr of ineniorj aarie- and inetance-' 

thrTpiH wihich grown into the hatUrflv that Imat been known in which memorw extend- 

i)nall> cuts Its ^w;n out of the iDctwn tnd j«.jond this life mil trin real!! the incidents of 

emerges into th< f,lor> of fiinlight, a thih" of ©f former lir»« Jii“t ns there i« no break m the 

liuuily and of joy A beiiutifiil hut fickle woman, ibroftd of existence of a caterpillar and a butterfly 
who Won! I he horrihc'! nt th« •ighi of « then n no trap in the continuity of memon 
latcqiillnr, is rather plei-id winn Mic is from one lift to niiolher m the cifc of a man 

comp'wed ton butterfly The life ‘tory of a more bighly giftcsl than his fellow* Tht* gift 

hutfcrfii hn* u sert nluihlo Jf/!«on to teach if it«<If is i possession gimereiJ m prcsiocis Jm« 

we could hilt read iL You h ire iheom s nlKiut There is abundant evidence a« son h ir< 

the progn.s 3 i\e ntages of evolution, one spcciea nlrcady beard, that mnn :« not merely u movinir 

fang ctoJtcr! front anoth r m an ii'-einding ©mf talking maefime of which no vesdgi is fefi 
scale of life, hut here yon see the same living when the machine is once hroken iii» by dciitli 
cifatiirc appearing in two ^lrlkln2ly dilPcrent Man can lease n heritage which ueath cannot 
shapes m a fiinglo periwi of life ff we did not dc«lmv and man can continue to inntienee the 
know u for n positive fact would it not Ik* hres of other men long after his iippsrent death 
extremely difficult to renlire that the worm and jy© not forget that freaks arc not tolerated by 

the butterfly arc the same and though there ih© no\eroign Bnw that controls trie uaircr e. 

has been a marvellous «hin,.f of Ko<l> there it i« not l»\ an acciJcnl or the mere whim of 

has l>ecn none of life'' The principle of life enme unknown power that one man is liorn Ad 

m both tbo worm and the moth may be Buddha and another as a i)leasure-»oekpr m fho 

clementarv but what a chance m outer appear life Behind each is eilner a long or ,1 short 

ances ami manner of life ' I>ook at the loath peno I of preparation the influence of pist live- 

some little grub pamfullv an I eiovilv wriggling which makes one of the two turn (0 pleasure aiii 
and crawling along the ground and on the the other to turn away from iL Behind ind 
branches of trcc^ feeding on leaves and Ireateil before each life is a long per«poctive of the j i ' 
as the mo*'! ahiect thing in creation and then nnd an endle** vista of the future To the 
look at the flitting and fluttering butterflv, viwon of mo«t of us both look like a solid 
darting from flower to flower to ta»te the impenetrable wall but they vanish before the 
ambro“ia hidden in the heart* of flowers and eyes of the man who cultivated in his former 
flying in swift spiral* or zig rags from the births Ihe jMwer of “piritual insight The 
•heer ]oy and exuberanev of life \Ve have no incentive 1* alway* in our own selves whether to 
means of knowing whether the butterfly itself develop or to stunt our faculties and aiiv help 

can realize tho difference between its two rhnpes that we may get is aho of our own «ecking Our 

or whether it can remember the time when it manv lives and our bodies arc like so many 
was merely a crawling worm Me speak of aheatlis or cocoons out of which wc miy emerge 
miracles performed by men endowed with extra bko butierfiie* spurning the ground on whi h we 
oniinary power*, but what miracle cm equal the were crawling like caterpillar* or in which we may 
metamorpho«is of the caterpillar into the perish as pupae That seeming period of«(iigni 
butterfly’ It is ju«t an illustration of the power tmn or re*t is only a physical «tate and does not 
that nature po«se*.«es to effect a tran«figiiration, affect the spint which knows no re*t and is always 
but It a! 0 conveys a lesion from which we can wefave It i* the direction of iC« activity that 

learn a great deal If there can Jie a change affect* the future of our existence not m the 

of forms in a single life win should not there fle«li, for that istnenly tran«Uory but m the other 
be such change* m more than one life? To form which endures ffiroogh many live* 




MORAL IDEAS IN THE EPICS IN RESPECT OF PROPERTy 
B\ UMCSH CH. nilATTArilARJnc. u \ , ui. 


UOPEUTY w one at ihc Icaiinff conci.pU 
nrounil which our moml nhas prow How 
was property Tiewod m Epic Inilm ? Aecor 
imp to OUT notions of the answer nwH 

betiint in ancient Intlt'i, property was not quite 
«nfe This ought not to be construeii at once as 
a lienuncnlion of the great race of whom we are 
“peaVing e onli impW that the monl con« 
ciomness of manitmd has taken long ‘•tmlcs 
■^mce then \Ye only wwh to afhitn that in those 
■lays phv'ical courage and prowess wen* of far 
higlier value to the people of India than a qun.t 
•ubmia^ion to Bcccpteif canons of conduct And 
nothing exhibits courage more than an attack on 
-trong opponents an 1 nothing prove* prowess 
inort than a victor? over them In orlcr that 
a man could earn cre<lit for proffe«s, it wa» neco«s- 
it> for him to make eome adventures of llu« 
kin 1 \nd this was truer m the ca«e of a 
K»i nyn than the other ca«tc« A tame ot>e«licnee 
to uiiat we now call virtue wouU unfit him for 
life in tho«e day* and would bring him lor m 
tilt, cMiniatien of his peer* If not for anything 
e|*» at least for this rea*on. life and property of 
others ha I to be taken bv tlio«e who a«pirc<I 
TO Iiiroie honour* Bat in addition to this, now 
ever we hare to bear m mind the mcoinplete 
development of the notions of property in that age 
Ml tue«o facts made the capture of another's 
property as eaa> as the destruction of life Kings 
and potentates made a virtue of conquests and 
«in<tne®ts involved both <lc*iruction of life as 
well as nppropnatiou of property Some of the 
great religious ceremonies and sacrifices which 
kings, flmbilious of imperial suxerainty, pcrformeiJ 
involved such conquests and confiscation of pro- 
perty Such unprovotevl and unwarranted attacks 
on their neighbours and appropriation of nbat 
was their neighbours’ property, wa» always 
applauded rather than condemned 

We do not forget here that the world's opinion 
la this direction has progre'«ed very slowly It 
IS only verv lately that accredited political 
cppinion has definitely gone agamM such invasion 
But till recent tune*, attacking and appropnaling 
a neighbour’s property was regarded a political 
achievement and a national glory The ruler or 
rulers of a country who could achieve such glory, 
were deified and went down to posterity as great 
me- Today, after a slow process of centane^ 
the«e ideas have changed It is only now that 
unprovoked aggression is regarded as unrighteous. 

But slowly or rapidly, the world has amved at 
thi* position today According to the unwriUen 
Law of nations and the loternationnl code of 


elliic« unprovoked aggression is a wrong and 
the wrongdl party in such ci-cs will have the 
world’s synipiithj ami moml supjiort, though not 
nt-ocs ‘inly ralres* of the wrong This is an 
nlvtncement And according to this nlvinced 
*L‘tnilard. we find that epic Indu lagged verv far 
iichind It was part of n powerful king’s herch 
»sm to add to his slock of wenlth by acqairing 
more by conque«L It was a glory for him and 
a sign of his greatnes* providetl, of course, ho 
could carry it out succe*'fully If ho was 
lh«arte-l, hi was n failur* and a condemnel 
wcnUiiig an 1 Imtory would tike no notice of 
him But if he nspircil to be remembcml by 
men after his death he mu»t «how that he dc«cr- 
vc<l It and proving hi« prowess at attempts at 
conquests was the chief recognired method of 
showing Ins mettle 

Tho«« kings vctio wishwl to establish their 
superiority in arms and claim a paramount 
position among nil neighbouring kings, woull 
organiie military cvpe-litions on a large scale 
send out a general challenge all round, nttacl! 
and conquer all who resisted this claim and 
extort tribute and homage from nil This appears 
to have been done in l«o ways One was the 
way of the AsvaraeiUia M'e have des-nptions of 
this well known sacnficc in both the Epll,^ In 
the Ramayann, Kiog D» antha performed it and 
so did Rama And in the Mnbabharata, King 
^ udhisthira nl*o did it. The descriptions m aU 
these three ca«es materially agree. The under- 
lying de«iro in this ceremony was the attainment 
of imperial 'luernmty But it was believed to 
have great sptntuni efficacy al-o Yudhisthira 
was advised to perform it to wish off, so to say, 
the eini that might have clung to hi3 soul by the 
killing of hi3 relatives in the groat battle for which 
be was morally re»pon-ible (^^nhabha^^fa xiv IS) 
But from Mababharnta viv 12, it seems that 
such an ostentatious display ns the Asvimedhi 
might he undertaken even ns a cure for mental 
depression 

^Vhalever additional rei'ons might be forth 
coming in any special case, an Asvamedha was 
a great display of wealth and power The mam 
thing in It was to consecrate a horse and let it 
loose to roam freely for a year It was guarded 
by a powerful military force and wore certain 
marks by which it could be easilv recognized It 
was a walking challenge to ail kings through 
whose territory it pa=se<L Those wlio allowed it 
to pa«3 without hiodranco and molestation, 
admitted thereby the paramount position of the 
owner of the hor-e Tho«e, however, who were 
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not willmp to relejimte themselves to this position 
of inferiority without n protest, would nave to 
arrest the pro^rc-^s of the horso and a battle 
with the protecting army would nnlumlly follow 
This would bo a decisive lest. We have no reconl 
of a caso where such opposition to a horse “icn 
fico was successful I’erhaps the kio^ who 
attempted the sacrifice but failed did not deserve 
to bo remembered and have thus all been 
for^<^ttcn But may we not say that though the 
auccc‘!ses only have been remonihettH), failures 
also must have been there ? The cases that have 
been preserved for us are cases of success The 
opposition was quashed and the horso was freed 
ogam and it moved on At the close of the year 
the horfO is led back home and sacrificeil with 
considerable pomp and ceremony, into tho details 
of which we nmi not go But this submission to 
the suzerainty of tho owner of the horse implied 
that, on the completion of the j ear, i e , on the day 
of sacrifice, all these subdued princes would have 
to wait on the suzerain king with presents and 
tributes and acknowledge him as their overlonl 
Their kingdoms were not necessarily annexed but 
they had to part with a considerable portion of 
their accumulated wealth in the shape of presents 
and contributions In return they were no 
doubt feasted for a few day* This was natoraJJy 
a part of the display 

The other way which kings and potentates 
m Epic India followed for the acijuisiPon of 
wealth and consolidation of power was the way 
of the ilajasuya— -another ^oat sacrifice, not 
without spiritual sigmficince for the people of 
ancient times, but even for them a great imperial 
display and an excuse for conquests We have 
a significant discussion m tlie Uaninyana (Tide 
the Kumba Konam Fdition, vii 83 el about 
this sacrifice There we ore told that Rama 
wanted to perform this ceremony but Bbarata 
dissuaded him and eventuallj persuaded him 
to perform an Asvamedha instead Tho eubsLance 
of Bharaba’s arguments against Rajasuya is this 
liamn had already been recognized as the best 
and the greate«t of all living kings .iVll kings 
looked upon him as tlieir overlonl and suzerain 
The peoples ol nTl countries tflso worshipped him 
ns their father He was the leader of the whole 
world and the protector of religion Such a 
king as be ought not to start a ceremony which 
was to bound to destroy all the leading princely 
dynasties and all kings worthy of the name 
m the world. 

“Prithiryain y<' ca punisa rajan ]niinisnma>tnfa 

Sanv<!am bluwtta latra sandeatfih sartvlojxtjali ’ 
tti 83 N 

It is clear from the above that the Rniasuya 
was such a provoking challenge to all sdf 
respecting kings and rulers that a genenl 
resentment was inevitable and a war might 
follow It did follow m the Mahabharatu In 
the Mnhabharata, the preparations for Yudhis 
thira s Rajasuya started with the murder of 


Jara«andlia, King of JIagadha, and the ceremony 
it®elf was heralded by the marder o! BisupaU 
and the subsequent events of that I'nic were a 
necessary sequence of the enmities which these 
events provoked and fostered 

Now, this sacnfice had to stsrt with cold 
bloodetl attacks on neighbouring kingdoms for 
tho collection of tributes and accumulation of 
riches Any king who wishetl to perfonn this 
ceremony would send military expeditions all 
round for tins purpose. Yudbisthira did it 
8uch expeditions were calloil “Digvijaya’ — or 
conquest all round Such conque ts were efTected 
by Yudlii«thim also (Mbh. ii 12 el xr-q) If we 
consider the CNcnts described in these chapter^ 
without bios without preconceived ideas ana 
without prejudices for or against and with a 
critical tniod, then, it would appear that these 
glorified achievements of the Pandas as were not 
tiiflcrent in essence from the exploits of a Sultan 
Mahmud or a Cbengiz Khan It religious fervour 
IS any oxtenuatiog factor it was definitely 
pre«ent and operative m the conquenog expcdi 
tions of Sultan ^fllhmud But it is almo t cle.ar 
from what tho Ramnyana says about it and 
d«o what we have id the Hababhamta, tint 
ibis sacrifice w is openly a political display eud 
8 bid for politic-ol parumountcy {Mbh ii 1223, 
n 13.51 , 11 lies etc, etc.) And even if it was 
coloured by a religious fervour, the organized 
aggression ^lost all neighbours ladiscriminately 
and compui*ory realization of tnbute from them 
can hardly be supported on moral ground* 

Four expeditions headed by his four brothers 
were <>ent out by Vudhisthira id four directions 
And m all of them we have the ■’ame story the 
march of a conquering army through non 
combatant countries those who ofier reai«tanco 
are raerci!c«5ly killed territories are over run 
and if sufficient voluntary tributes are not forth 
coming tributes are compelled How did the «0 
bnlliaot successes of the armsof Yudhisthira differ 
from similar exploits of the destroyer of 
Somnatfa 7 Tho feelings of a particular com 
muDity or a nation may bo different m the«e 
cases but the moral aspect of both is the same. 

It 19 clear, therefore that because strength 
and valour was very much prai^etl and because 
conquering a neighbour was one of the chief 
ways of proving tho existence of valour, for 
kings sucfi aggression on neighbours’ property 
was not a em — it mvolved no moral turpitude 
and exhibited on a largo <»cale it rather implied 
heroism and was prai*^ 

In ilbh IV 29 we have a general enunciation 
of the policy which kings in tho'O days were 
advised to follow If they were prudent, they 
would bo expected to attack others and subdue 
the weak b> force an 1 replenish their treasury 
'>uch meins So was Huryjodhana fl]«o 
advised by his counsellor* especially m view of 
the impending war with tho Pnndavas And it 
was in accordance with this nlvice that ho 
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nfi<J c((n’»< \\ t nrt* oM of 

wwillli hihI jjruil rpIiRioiis i-nirifico' l/Mrninp 
wa<» (touri^liitiK— f=o was commorct 
touM rail to^itlicr u Ralixj of \iilmnt |>ritic«s 
from wliom to Ftlect r luiahnnd 'llio >tici4<nt<« 
tlm wt lm\( ton®! Iticd cnnnot, tKon foro, lx» 
ripirclttl iH «lui to (•‘inditionB of 

BO( iclj 

Can tlic} liL (lismi*si-<l ns iBolaUl o\riJt» not 
imllcitnc of Jlio pcncril trailcncits of tlio tinips * 
'Jlnti- I'aoUj wliat wi cintiot do lhoa« 
incidditsdo inilicntc tin. spirit of flic timos 
For, in tilt fir-»t place, so far as tho tmproxokol 
iittatka l)> kinps on others arc corjcerm**! we 
hire peiii lint nuch nllnclcs were nlrocnlpil a® 
nerfcclly jmtifitd There were few other waj* 
In winch tmptx tn.i»urie® coull 1 k‘ replcnnheit 
and new wealth cojld he ncn^uirel flic kinp® 
were nl\i«ed to follow this conrat and they 
followed It ns n matter of fact A king or n 
counlrj may nttempt such thinga e>er» now Iml 
the world opinion woul J condemn «ueh endei 
sours And nio®t wne kings or countries woiill 
first try bj diplomatic corrc«pon<lcnco or other 
ninns to sot up n case— nia) be a false ca«e hut 
still ?ome cno—ngimst his pro«pcct(r< oncm} 
heforo ho thought of attacking him Tim shows 
thnt ihougli mdiviJuals any attempt «ach plun 
der the prerniling opinion is against such things 
It docs not appcir to hare been *0 in Fpit India 
It wtts not nlwnys ticiohs men like Uuryyodlnm 
who attempted such plumler fho King who ha« 
been noclnimod ns the >er) incarnation of virtue 
1 } , ^ u Ihiscliint, also did tho sime thin„' and 
was iiesor thought of ns having done un)t1iing 
wrong This i« a clear indication of lb*, omcr 
ence between those limes and now 

In the second place in the ca-e of pnvite 


mdisiluafs al'o (lie stme miiitalily is appinrit 
f)f eojir«e, iinie s an inlnidual lial fiecoim 
famous, (1,0 fiory of Iiii j.uni» nnd lo-s-* would 
find no plii-e in hi“tor> wo have fewer 

n cords of pliiniler bj and of inliMduals tlian 
similinr i vents vrifh reference to king"' Yet even 
in the fcH i<U''h ca«e« that we liave licfort ui-, wc 
find the same moral outlook The plunder in 

Ill-elf was not inorall) wrong It meant a lo«' 
to one and giui to another And if there was a 
pcnoiis struggle leading to more serious con«L 
qupnee® It wouli involve coii«i leralife </i»pIaj of 
lighting skill nnd power and the event wouH he 
rememlieit 1— as m llie cii«e of Va«i®tha tr 
VisviniitnL But othcrwi»e the moral 5 cn«e of 
the time di I »ot feel i-cindnlircd hj ruth events. 

This might he infirrtsl from the fact that 
kings were after nil individuals— gentrally richer 
than others— having coinmnnl over greater 

militar> re«ourcc« And Iiis kingdom wn® bis 
private propertj So the morality of kings nnd 
ordinary cKirens was evnctly the same It is not 
ro now In molcrn thought there ft/ll fingers 
a distinction between private morality and public 
moralitv \\ hat is con^iJsreil dcfinitelv vrrong m 
private moral*, is often pvcti*cx 1 in public life- 
rs lying is not condcmneil, at nnv rate to the 
*ame extent, in diplomacy ns m dealings between 
private individuals But such a dillercncc docs 
not appcir to have cxi'led in nniicnt times 
^\c cinnot claim that there were two different 
inonl code® Hence the morality of the kings 
wa< rt clear index of the morality of the private 
citiren*' aJ«o Mhere king* coalJ plunder with 
pmi«c inlividuals could do the «ame at lea«t 
with impunity In other word®, the idea^ of 
projiorty am! nropriety in reference to it, were 
not ft« developed in epic India as now 



THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF TAGORE AND A. E. 

B\ AJir KUMAR CHAKEAVERTY 


R IaADERS of Tngore'a Gitatijah and 
of A Es Thf Battle Vition and 
<Hhei Poems or Homenard Sonij^ 
by the Vfii/m-iy discover "ome renl 
-oiil Tffinity between Tigore and A E. A E 
IS the poet of “the SMnbol sedaceth” his 
rD\stie pcDCtiation into the eternal mystery 
of things IS not through the way of '•ymbol 
but through a stern grasp of reality, of the 
facts of lite and flie verities of human 
evpenenco The niithoi of the Dame 
T’jcion 13 therefore the outhor of the 
\atioml Bemg the ro\ stic poet was also a 
colleague of Sir Horace Plunkett lo the Irish 
Agrieultunl Organiration Society Similarly, 
ill Indians know Tagore less is a mjstic, but 
more as 1 pncticil educationist, the founder 
of the Bolpui School and as a huinaoitanin 
regcneiitor ot society who deoounces the 
social tyranny ot the "pri\ lUged” classes of 
India 01 er the teemiog misses of her 
population His book oo 'Caliom/am 
presents only the lattes aspect of Tagore — his 
«eieie arraignment of the Western State 
orginwed for power and his cqualK hard 
invectives against the Cistern socictv ivith 
its stratihcitions of caste crushing down 
under its dead weight tlie life of the masses 
e->tern readers ire jet unfamiliar with 
the constructive programme of the poet lo 
regard to the national regeneration of India 
Here ilso he has wonderful iffinity of spirit 
wrfn'firolhiihiliiM h hL 

The SQCio political writings of the poet 
Tagore form the bulk of his prose most of 
them V. ere addressed to M>t audiences when 
there ivis in igitition in Bengal on account of 
the partition during Lord Curzon’s adnnnistra 
tion This igitition, known populirK is the 
“Smdeshi movement” (l^Ob lt)OS) stirred 
the heart of Bengal such i' no political 
agitation could ever dream of doing There 
MIS the scheme of mtional educition,of the 
revival of national art® and indiwtrics, of 
oiginizing the villages and distnets oo i 
basis of co-opemtioD The seeds of the e 


schemes were sown broadens'- , a few of 
them geneiited into shape When, therefore, 
the flood ot agitation subsided, it was found 
that the soil wa^ richer than before in spite 
of «omo wild movements of anarchism and 
the like which howevei weie practicjlh 
confined to an in-jignificant minoritj of the 
people 

In aivai, Kabiodranath Tagore maj be 
called the uncrowned king of this great 
national movement While the Bengali 
demagogues busied themselves m harangues 
and Demosthenic fire®, this poet mis sIomU 
lajmg out a conslroctivc programmi of 
nation building and natioml regeneration 

Like A L he also believes that “civili/a 
tions arc extrroilizatioQS ot the soul and 
character ot rices Ibe soul of India, he 
Slid, his always been seeking to estibhsh, 
in her religion and sooiil politi, “n iiniti 
amidst diversiti ” This umtj did not consist 
tor her in (be pist m a politicil uniti, but in 
1 higher one irial cuHuial, communal lud 
spiritual unity in which the individml 
bicomcs the (cobodimont of the en mai^c 
ind the iiQivirsil takes foim in the indivitluil 
The absence of i credal religion m Hinduism, 
the note of ibsoluto freedom illomng indi- 
viduals liberti of choice among diveroc paths 
and disciplines in religion Mith i fiindamentnl 
basts ot sinthesis woiking among them, is 
one example of the MOiking of the soul ind 
thritirttiui lA Vire liTjftrdn pmtfj/iv 'feriirfiai’jA, 
the CQUimiiualisai in social order fanned on the 
principle of mutual aid and co operation 
(which afterwards his deplorably degenented 
into the ngiditi of castes), the absence of 
cheek bi jowl competition, the four stiges of 
life begioning with the Biahnioeharijn stage 
or the stage of spiritual educition ind ending 
in Ynti or the stage of the pilgrim spirit it 
the end of south — these Mere the germs or 
sign- of a reil spintuil civih/ation not based 
ondiiorsiti and strife is in the West, but on 
nnity ind peace 

But while the soul of India was being 
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Imlluri l.» tin HriinlmiK \ ifinii of the pott, 
lip w not oblivions of tiit < iii^cs of liiilim 
ilcj;nu!ution Xt> ono more kiciiU 

ion«(i(>u« of lilt m tbnn 'liiRon 'IlMroforo, 

hki A 1 n^iiui, 111 liul lull* 

‘oK( itod, politic il coriliovfr«-icx/’ m C<m|»r<*sSf •. 
iiml Confcrcmoti/'in tlioir jn^mouile iitlompls 
lit tin rc-idjustincnt" of tin MiperfieicB of 
tilings’ In one of bi« llcngili littims 
Tngoro observes “Iii't ns wine to tiic 
incbnnto beooinos more inipoitiiit tlum his 
food, po the into'cic itiou of pitriotism vv is 
ttinch cH-ilcr to ns tlnn ll» cnuiim Imsclf 
\\itIioiit biuing niiv touch with thi rcil 
conntrijwo thonght tint tlmriuibir nfihe 
British Bnj wiis the onh pi ice where w« 
micht best nerv I the interevta of the coimtn 
One grent ih feet of not liiving duett, 
comnlctc sml gcnnino Imiilfiy'' ot the 
conntr) is that U nnUs ns nnlit to wrvotln 
countr} trulj ” , , » » 

In hw book, Ihr \iitioml hnm), A L 
rcitnrks that ,7*^!’ 

into mtional policj/' for ‘ in national life it 
ii the most dangciou' of all guides 
Tagores nmignmcnt of the 
demigognes and the -o callc<l leaders ..t the 
coiintiv which undo him so ver> impopubi 
It one time and even now with them w i* 
based on this criticism that tho w«it ‘•nnplv 
Inc the conntr> with wine instead of food 
"a E writes “^'c have no more a real 
demoenty m the world todaj Dcmociacv 
in politics has m no countrv !<d lo democrat) 
in Its economic life There is in all a vasr 
population living in an imdcrw orld of labour 
i\ho«e freedom to vote confers on them no 
real power, and who arc mo-,t often 
and neglected bv those who profit bj their 

Tsgore wrote m one of lus 
iddresses ‘Tn n du-tries 1 cannot think it 
cood to allow the capital to assume such hii^ 
proportions as to choke the growth of small 
labours e are struck b> the splendour 

of civilization when wo seethe exteinalsof 
,t but the subnieiged humaiut) which is 
b«nB enc.llccd (hy «nd night miderocath . s 

fa i tibnc, IS coinplolcli hii diii from o..r 
' “Wlnt Luropocrlk ‘f, oodom' keeps 

my rilds of people m eln.n, of shveo for 
self protection ” 


'IJiesc jiiiiiads of people — cultivifma, 
fnimcr<i, I ibourcrs — have bien di scribed bi 
A r ns '‘[iiimitivi cconomu cavemen" 
hatiencd, bi fore the cooperative movement 
vva-t introduced, witli small, ifolaltd pioduc- 
tioii, -erved with regard to purtlmsc imlsde 
b> piivate tnders Tin ‘ jinmitiv c economic 
cave mail" of A L did net know the 
pnneiplcM of rcoiiomiis , he liad no toncep- 
tion of i world market A E ha- chalked 
out A plan of cmaiicijiating this jinmitive 
economic cave min into the liglit of larger 
national anil international iiitorc'-ts Similar 
was the programme of the poet Tagore In 
I paper entitled ‘The Problem” lie wrote 
"l^ach small individual must rcihze his unit) 
with humanit) through various agencies of 
service In India, the highroads of our 
knowledge onr work, and our dealings and 
relationships with humanity have been split 
lip into blind lanes and allevs leading to 
isolated groups onl) Our feelings and 
volitions have centred themselves on mere 
famiU and famil) interests, on the village and 
its concerns and have not been widened m 
the direction of universal humanit) " 

\ 1 describes, in his book, the changes 
that have taken place within a dozen) cars 
in a district in the north west of Ireland after 
a cooperative societ) was started there 
The farmers have organized tlicir concerns 
and arc controlling their bu)ing and selling 
flic) have -ocia’ gathenngs, concerts, com- 
niiUccs The prolits are the joint propertv 
of the communih Ihev are taking 
advantage of the scientific discoveries and 
inventions and using modern appliance® 

B here there were isolated individuals there 
18 now a well ordered, «olid community form- 
ing the r< al unit of the nation 

Rabindranath Tagore was once chosen 
as the president of the Bengal Provincial 
Coufercnce, during the Swadeshi agitation 
In the course of his presidential address he 
said 

“The villages must be organized into 
commumtics If the evccutive heads of tlie«c 
conimumtics could so organize the vanous 
rural activ ities as to remove all wants and 
to make the communities self snfijcicnt, then, 
there would bo real ‘self government,’ in 
the countr) We shall have to encourage 
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t^ese communities to establish their school*, 
schools for triinin<» iii the arts and Industrie*, 
their coramon seed stores and stores of gr«n, 
their CO operatn e credit societies and banks 
There 'irill he a common hall foi each com 
muniti where the aillagers will gathei 
together for conferences and amiiaements and 
there the executive head* will settle the 
disputes of the \ illage m their own waj s 

‘So Jong as the /ffo/s ^nd the «malJ 
holders ot hnd nnll cultivate their plot* 
isolatedly, their poverty will not bo removed 
Manj scientific and labour saving appliances 
have been inaented in Europe and iminca 
If these communities can unite the plots of 
land of induidual cultnators and cultuate 
them CO operatic eh, greater prohfs and Jess 
labour are bound to follow by means ot the 
use of modern scientific appliances ot agri 
culture Thus if the different provinces of 
India can be organized into self governing 
coinmuDitic*, then the real central unity of 
the proaiDCCS will bo an established tact and 
those central units will resolve themselves 


to 5 

nltimateU into a great federation, a national 
being’ 

Needless to say that this policv laid out 
b\ the poet has not been tal cn up by his 
countrymen The reason la two fold first, 
the mendicant attitude towaids the Govern 
meat is the attitude of the majority of the 
people they are always expecting windfalls 
Secondly, the so-called ‘extremist’ attitude 
of *ome politicians rou«es passions in the 
hearts of people without preparing them for 
higher thoughts and actions ihe educated 
Indian has rcallv no faith in the people 
A I *ays The pioblem ot Europe is to 
create a harmonious life and the creation ot 
*1 harmonious life among a people must come 
from vjthfD, and T-jgorr *ays that self 
government in India roust evolve from 
irii/iiit Ho docs not believe in boons 
lavished on a people who have not been 
taught (he art of organizing thcro<elvc8 into 
serving the large interests of the nation* 

* Tbis ariicli was ruten more ttuva fifteen xeara 
aito fbe «nter died in 111 S 
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T he chief point which detracts from the 
scientific character of what is called Political 
Science is that it la not as yet far enough 
advanced for a rational systematization of the 
Items of knowledge whicli are the material texture 
of It. B) thi* I mean that the absolute 

insistence on the purely « ]it on method of 
enciuiry which results in regarding units of 
thought as atomistiL rigil impervious and in 
expensive and in regarding categories as closed 
and mail-clad flo adopt an expres ion from the 
language u«e 1 of instinct in modern psychology) 
still dominates the intellectual landscape m 
Political Science 

\n ultimate effect of tins attitude is to be 
traced in the inability of both tbeonsts and 
publici«t to fackl the concept of the impire 
in quite the same ab tract manner in which 
they have tackled the concept of the State The 
Empire is vaguely suppo ed to be a *pecies of 
the genus State or to be coincident with the 
State and this radically wrong m^od of 


approach has preventel a di'tmct coherent 
scheme of political theory about the Empire from 
appeanng In «n article publi«hc I in Tl<- 
tfotlf I lift >• for ^larch ION I sought to 
diBerentiate between the concept of the '^tate 
anil the concept of the Empire and to supply 
the outline of a system of philosophy of 
Empire from the points of view of J^gic, 
Political Science an 1 Junspru ieiice 

Another in«tance of the lop «ided attitude of 
current political theory is now mentioned 

It 13 an hi torically a-certame 1 fact that, m 
a certain pathological stage in the evolution of 
State* and Fmpire* some pecul ar an 1 «ini«terly 
functioning “groups come into esi tence in the 
poLucal «ystem as a prote t again t State- 
Ab*oIu(ism an 1 Impenaliom In th beginning 
they appear to be rothing more than voluntary 
8- “Delations of more or le*s nebulous character 
but, as time pas«e« their compulsory features 
become emphasized the outlines fill in and their 
ptoporbous acquire definiteness and rigidity 
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Ihcir internal Po\ereigntj i« made manifest 
ivlien, defection from or liotrajnl of the o 
ii« oenlifns of or hj nnj of tlieir conelituents is 
punisluci ivith (lentil 

rho (lifficult) Avliich the ‘'tnte or the Empire 
often evpenencts m copmg With them has the 
mevitahle tfl ct of investing them ilso with 
eertnin aspects of external =overii;fnty 

Ihese ‘groups from the time of their 
II cpption throughout their career display certain 
features of State life uhich point (o the hjrpothesis 
that thpj are embryonic ‘'tnte« functioning 
like ii/ijriia m iiiijifito in the bosom of the 

Stat( or tile Empire Tiie«o eroups continue 

to exist as the active nurseries of LiherLananism 
or Jvationalism until the Absolutist State or the 
r mpire succeeds in dcstrojing them hj means 
of superior force or the Absolutist State or the 
Empire itself vanishes and the laison rfW c of 
these groups disappear® 

Now the inalequaey of modem Political 

Science consist? m the failure on the part of 
Pluralist? to recognize the valilily of these 
groups as groups’ that i« as posses'mg all 
tho fundamental and generic attribute^ of 
sociological groups and to assign to them a 
place in the institutional scheme of groups into 
irlncb tho modern State is sought to be 
ionized 

To illustrate that toe mind of the Group 
Autonomist and PJiiiah«tic political philosophers 
neaei function but in the tra htional grooves 
an 1 along the mo«t approved landmarks m 
thought the opinion of Erne«t Barker maj be 
Cited as being typical of his class 

In bis yf/'tw/ of Ftiql ih Foltitil TIouqfil 
fiotn Ikrh^'il ^i>rncrr to Os / aent rh / he 
suggests a few points for autonomous groups 
and at the very outset he 'ajs that groups 
irt order to be entitled to be considered nt all 
must possess this negative airtue that thev must 
not like the Caniorra, be opposed to public 
policy In other uord« he regards non oppo<>ition 
to ‘ public policy as the most primary and 
essential virtue of groups and as the ai le ijira 
for any ffroiip to be sufTered to r%ist 
Group-Autonomi«ts generally arc merelj the 
nlfrr rqo of Earnest Barker in that they not 
onl) do not di«cii®s such groups as ihe 
Camorra but even refuse to posit of them 
mentionnble existence Their vision does not 
sw(wp over the achole area of tlic */«/«« y lO 
the? remain tethered to the mo®t anthoritanan 
pos tions of eminence in the s/ufi/« quo 

Groups like the Camorra and the Mafia with 
the avowed purpose of opposing public policy 
have existed m all pa«t nge« in certain specific 
conditions of milieu and whether for gotKl or 
for evd they exi t in the ago m wliicli we live 
They arc not only historically a old as the 
State an 1 the I inpire but are al o politically 
no loss of a potent source of effort to large 
numbers of indiviluals during large tracts of 


time than the Stite and the I mpire In bncf 
they are much too significant to be plulogi/ed 
away by mire \crbiage, con«i«ting of cr 
callsdta statement® Anu the inability to orient 
Pluralistic political theory to this unignorjible 
fact and to render it completelj objective m 
tcchuiquc and spacious m outlook so as to he 
inclusive of all ‘group® good bad and in 
diilcrcnt, is the rcouU of either intellectual 
indolence or intellectual cowanlice 

The attitude of mind which excludes some 
groups' from examination on the ground that 
they are opposci to public policy i? highly 
unsatisfactory and unscientific It is the busme«s 
of science to take in all facts without a single 
ex<»ption as they come along and to seek a 
rational objijctive explaaation of all of them on 
a synthetic bi«is through systems and laws 
Praise and censure arc activities of the human 
mmd with which the Pcicnti t, m his techical 
capacity ahould necessarily feel absolutely out 
of sympathy 

The Sociologist who denies to the problem of 
prostitution or to the problem of juvenile 
criminality the imporMneo which is due to it on 
the ground that prostitutiou or juaenilo delin 
quency is oppo®ed to public policy or imiiior^ 
stands convicted of the «ame Jack or a scientific 
perspective as is here uiged of the majority of 
Plurali'ts ami Group Autonomists 

Be ides public policy i? a phra«e of whicli 
the acutest logicians would despair of delimiting 
scientifically ibe connotation and the denotation 

The demand at the present moment is for 
the determination of ihe exact nature and tho 
exact properties of the CTOup-> which function 
in opposition to State-Ab'Oiutiem and JmperijJism 
and to public policy whatever tliat phrase 
might mean From the point of view of 
Political 'tcrence they mu«t bo organically 
oriented to the hieracby of group institutions m 
which a niche is to be found for them 

The present age in Political Science ;« the 
nge of the discreditcl State The ‘'tato is already 
finding it a perplexing ta'k to reconcile its own 
mitbanhtri’Ui claims and ils Bodinian parapher 
nalia of /m/'.’ioiicp soiiiriflii/e with the libertarian 
claims of Pluralists Group Autonoim®t« 
Philosophical knarchists S?nd)cali«Is an! 
Guild Socialists and in the crucible of Pluralism 
this suggested orientation will mean a definite 
eiiJargcnient of theory 

About tho nature and institutional '-ignificnnce 
of these ‘groups the following «uggi«(ions arc 
made on the ba®is of theory 

(o) Characteristic difftrences eti«t between 
Ihe grOHDS which come into being ns protests 
agninst Statc-Ab«o]uti*m and those ivbicb come 
into being as protest® ngain«t Imperialism Of 
the former “ort, the ‘groups which sprang into 
existence at the time of the French Revolution 
in tho Cafes' near about the Pilais Royal 
m Pari® may (bo otfirel as typical instance 
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And of ibe Klter sort, the Cttbonnn of Italy, 
the Ko Li iltii nnd the Tiinsmenghui of Chini 
Tfny Vie tnenWoned ai of the 

(/I While in the ct e of Stite-\b oluti m 
the e groups" are exceptionai growths m the 
CO'C of Impemlisin. ther are normal thoagb, of 
cour e highly perntcioua institutions It la only 
when States lo-e their found itions m ‘tho 
consent of the governed ’ that is, m the ‘general 
will of the people that such ‘groups an-e 
thet are the symbols of the condition of 
anUgoui m between the People and the Qiite of 
the ^tate versus the People In the Empire 
however the normal, uataril condition of the 
\liiii- t/ii I IS a 'tste of war bt which i» 
meant not that there ii actaal war hut that the 
element of consent on the part of the governeil 
i® alwiys lacking, that incipient dissatisfaction 
on the part of subject peoples with the «uper 
impo ed -yst^m is oniaipie»eiit and evcTpresent 
and that there is a di-pb-ition to cro»3 the 
Rubicon” as the constantly recurring menace to 
Impepali'in, therefore it muat bo admitted that 
though such “groups” ns come into being as 
reactions to Imperialism are ectremely injurious 
m their effect* yet they ure the normal and 
natural «ub tratum of fact with which every 
Imperial si tern must, of nece-sitv have to 
reckon 

p) Contmri groups aris*. in the ’‘■tate only 
when the ®tate has a tcudeney to loo e Biau-hoo<L 
Tliese groups are therefore the precut ors of 
the futurist State which woull aci«e when the 
naturtl and proper relations between the People 
au I the ‘*t\te are resunieil and the ser*ui 'hip 
between them di appear* 

tin the other hand, in the Empire «uch 
groups" appear as ‘revenant'’ eo to «ay, of the 
*'iates which were d«strov«.d when the Empire 
was establiohed Every empire denvc' it-elf 
from antecedent State» by destroying which it 
comes into being The physical de traction of 
the e States by means of superior force leaves to 
them a piritualizeil but no Ic" potent existence 
in the minds of the vanquished people who 
become reduced to subjection The memory of 
independent and sorereign political eai tence is 
cherished by them fe I on hi Corical studies an I 
handed on from sire to son It is a feeling of 
lost sovereignty coupled with a feeling that ii is 
recoverable that makes subject peoples in »n 
empire so acutely susceptible to projects of 
rebellion and it is for the phy leal resoscitation 
of those pre-imperial States that they rebel 

Because tho e pre-imperial *-tates have to 
exist in a ‘milieu’ which far from bong 

congenial i* highly mimical to them, their 

manifestations in the shape of these ‘group- 
ore necessarily somewhat crude elementary and 
embrjonic but, as has been suggested above, 
the^e “groups’ partake of the essence of State- 
life inasmuch as they fre compal®oc) 
association*, po es ing, in part, both internal 


and external sovereignty du-t a* hiologiviUj 
speaking, a splotch of protoplasm is no los- of 
an ‘ ovgamsm. than an adult ‘ homo , in tho 
"ame manner, the-e halting, tcntatiie manifesta 
tions of the ®tates that had existed liefore iht 
Empire was l>orn cannot he denied ‘•tatoliood 
from the point of view of Political Pcience 

The diflcrences I'ctweon the two types into 
which euch ‘groups* are cLa—iliod may then b< 
«umnic<l up in that those ‘ groups ’ which are 
against Absolutism are exceptional fict® which 
face townnis the future toward* the 6taf< that 
would lie tho'C ‘group- which are against 
Imperialism are natural and normal fact-, 
logically iiiciicntal to Imperiali-m which face 
towards the pi-l, towards the '^Uate that was 

Vnd. the common point'j between the-e two 
types of groups are that both of them are 
against ‘public policy and that both the-c 
types show the fundamental Attributes of the 
State 

IXDHIDIAII-JI AVD XtTlONALI-M 

CoiU'crnisM am> iMrEPivLi-u 

Another obvious failure m contemporary 
political thought is the inability to evolve the 
nece* ar> synthesis betweeu Individualism and 
Nationalism on the one hand snd between 
Collectivism and Imperialism on the other 

Individualism denies the right of the CoIIec 
tiviiy or the ^tate to legislate for the physical 
and mom] benefit of the mhvidual, as-ert- the 
sovereign character of the individual and repu 
•hates the right of the ‘“•tate to limit his freedom 
The attitude of the Individualist towards the 
*wte may not inaptly eumme<l up in the 
phrase, ‘•hamls off the individual 

Similarly, Xationalism denie- the right of 
other nations to legislate for the physical and 
moral betterment of uie nation and repudiates 
the authority of other nations to limit the 
fiwlom of the nation-State the ab-olute 
sovereignty of which it a «ert The attitude of 
the NaCioaali t towards all nations and State 
may be -imJ,irl) suinme*! up m the phra e 
‘ Hands off the nation ' 

Vationalisoi is nothing more than an inter 
national projection of the international doctrine 
of IndiTidualtam National) ni and Individuali m 
are concentric theories and Xatvon ilisnv i- 
Individualism writ large' 

The fundamental principle of Collectivism is 
filth in the benefits to be derived bj the people 
from the intervention of the Stite even in matters 
which (night be left to the uncontrolled manage 
ment of the individual-, concerneil (See Z/in 
iM/i fhiblic Opun/H tH Eiijti/id in the \iii/’lffn//i 
ffntiini by A V Dicey) 

The underlying article of faith of Imperialism 
i* coRtaincl in the phrase “the bunlen of 
trusteeship” The Imperialist profe^se unlimitcl 
faith in the benefits to be derivwl by—one 
‘hnfenor*’ nation from the paternal ilomf 
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it Ijj superior nations Inipernlisni li i-i two 
facets the one is the ilenial that Xationalism i^. 
nnjtliin" more than the mere ‘liarkinp: of tiili^e 
do^' and an incompetent dog in Ihc-m'inger 
attitude The s coni is the helicf that the 
superior nition which is the Go la anoiiitul 
ha- n right to interf ro in all the affiira of the 
inferior nation children of llam Iiupemliam 
is Collectivi ni writ large 

CollectiMsm is acutely opposed to Inlivi 
dualism an 1 the «aine degree of opposition 
e\i ts between Nationalism and Imperinlisni 

riie sole difference lictiveon Indniluthsm and 
Nationalism between CollectiaisTn and luipena 
hsm turn upon thi that in IndiMcIuali m and 
Collectivism that unit is the individual while in 
Nationali'm an 1 Impernli m the unit is the 
nation 

It ought to be recognized howt^e^ ihit to 
the great exponents of Individualism this logical 
nexus between Individuali-sm and \ationali m 
wa not very cleirly apparent Thi-! is proreil 
in the first place b> the following extract from 
John ‘^tuart Mills es a> On Liberty and m 
the econ I place by the concept of public law 
which the Individualists e\ol\ed in the o>stem 
known ns Analytic il or Positive Jurisprudenc<> 

Despotism is a leT.itiiiiatc mode of government 
in doaliiin with barbarians pro ided (be end be 
their improvement and the means justified b) 
ftctually effecting that eud Lb»ity as a 

principle has no application to any state of things 
anterior to the time when mankind hive become 
capable of being improved by free and eriual 
discussion Until then there is nothin^ for (hem 
but implicit obedience to an kkbir or a 

Charlemagne if they are so fortunate as to find 
one (John *>toart Mill <U 
It 1- loubtfiil if the mo t arrogiut, tub 
thumping Imperialistic demagogue conll write 
more altrui m-coated Ciiauvmi tic stuff than thi 
It seems tbit m this pa age the author tikes 
leave of the e«sentiall> scientific obligations of 
the political thinker and being unible lo 
‘ran«cend the n„e in which he lived an 1 worked 
identifies Ins vocation with the cuUnral 
comnitUiie of the profei^ional Imperialist 

rh piragraph (piotel aboie militates agam«t 
the very basi-* of the conceptions of indiailual 
liberty and of Nationalism It letray* on the 
part of the author a curious mental twi«t whtdi 
has the effect of producing a flagrant lapse from 
logic, unu«iiall> remark ille for a per on who 
we know, was somewhat of a ‘tickler for Logic 
It wa^ not after all for nothing tliat MiUiam 
Tames dedicate 1 his Ii i to John •'tunrt 

Mill and accorlel him a ilnci among the 
Pragmatists . , , ... 

I'rofe sor A \ Dicej ob erve> of this 

concession goes further than Mill seems to 
perceive. Its pnnciple seems to apply to every 
ease whore a government is far more in'cliigcnt 
than the governei! (/-^ r and 0/ir 

]■ fflnii }) 


Vn 1 to this observation, the following critical 
observations maj be ailed 

(a) fn seeking to raikc ^ciiili/ation the 
criterion for National! in Mill goes on ice that 
would not bear Ihe expressions ci\ili/el and 
barlnnm’ an categories m the ‘'otial 'Science-’ 
ami scientifically speaking they do not convey 
any sense of dignity and «uperiority and 

an} "ensc of derogation an I inferiority Flie 

‘ Civilization Com ept is prt-liciblc of the 
hypothetical, cavci-dwellmg troglodvtt. as accii 
ratelv as it is prclicable of the beef loving John 
Wall 

(f) bfom the point of view of not only the 
mo tern elucationist who is equipped with all the 
apparatus of I’oycliologv which is fit evolving 
toward', being an exact science but also from the 
point of view of the Victorian 15 njamin 
kidd with his profound fiith m the sovereign 
efEcaev of education the language quoted above — 
my stat" of things anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being unproved 
by free and equil discussion — is meaningless 
There is no «ttge m the evolution of man when 
he IS not cipahle of being improved by 
elucation which is not perhaps wrongly tikon 
to b the same thing as Mill wanti to be 
undorstooi by free and etjual di cusaion* 

( ) Historically it cannot be urgel with truth 
that Charlemagne or Akbar had to deal with 
barbirian subject peoples or that the«o despots 
rule I at a time anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being improveil 
by fp-c an 1 equal discussion 

Ilalher the contrary position miglit bt more 
truthfully maintained that both Charlemagne and 
Akbar were educated by tho’e over whom they 
ruled 

In Charlemagne s tunc thonrk which sheltered 
civilization was the Catholic Church of Lome 
which though politiinUy sub ervient to liim yet 
culturally conquered him this is provel bv the 
fact that Charlemagne himself had lo recognize 
the necessity for onentiug himself to the ‘Upeiior 
Koman civilization through the Church of Home 
|( oroiiation of Charlemagne at ‘“t. Peter' in 
IkOme in A D M)0) 

Ami tlic well known oilucative activities of 
the great Frankish emperor would be robbed of 
their entire significance if it is con=iderc 1 that he 
nilel lit a time when mankind hal not as yet 
become receptive to education 

''o with Vkbnr He was e lucate i by tho«e 
lUu trious jeople over whom he rulcil who mide 
his court the centre of contemporary cuUurt 

f ii^pi ilrtitf—'lliQ In lividualists prodnccil 
what is known as the \nahticil or t!ie Positive 
system of Jun prudence the ‘alpha and the 
omega of the concept of jublic law according 
to thi« are that laws are general commands by 
the Sivireign that they are expres-ied par 
fTcellrner through the iluly constituted legi h 
tun that there shoul 1 be sinction (which is 
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lefineJ i conditionnl evtl annexed to n Iw 
to proditee obe lienee to that law and which can 
be briefly de cribed as pains and penalt e» ) 
inextricably as«ociate<l with every law” and that 
the duly conetituteil Juliciary is to adjudicate 
upon que't ons of allege 1 violation^ of the law 
and Is to enforce the anction 

Now till «o-callel “positive concept of law 
shakes the bastinalo before the mdivi Inal ateaery 
point that he has occasion to come into contact 
with the ''tate The bastinado is the sanction 
atLiched to law Therefore, it knocks the 
bottom out of mhvidual liberty which is the 
kernal of the doctrine of Inlivi lualism and is 
flatly mconsi tent with the general scheme of 
Inbviluali®m of which it is auppoaeil to form 
a part. 

Says N Korkunov who before h s death 
III 190’’ was Professor of Public I aw lo the 
YniveroAv PatoTaWtgb >n Vi\% OnifTnl 

fhor/ of fyiic 

In the minds of the great moss who know not 
ho T le 6x limits foe the possible application of 
constraint, the notion of Law has become 
inTolantarily associated with its coerewe enforce 
ment. ^Vhen a rudimentary idea once made 
without the aid of erit cal analysis is formed of 
Iaw it always carries the penuation that all 
laws wuhoat esception can be made respected by 
force This elementary notion may hare its 
sociU value but has none m lienee, since it 
cannot withstand a rigorous analj-s s 

A remarkable fact is that in the Eogluh 
language Tjaw docs not inclu le the concept 
ri^it and that there has to be a separate 
word ^ight, to signify it. Accord ng to the 
Cont nenLal system of Jurisprudence, however 
law” and right are synonymous “IJecht 
m the German language Jus in the Lain 
language “Droit in the French language 
“Dintto m the Italian language mean both 
law and right together 

The conseryntive and authoritarian character 
of the positive concept of “liw is re-^ponsible 
for law and “r ght not being eynotsymous 
on the Fnglish language the right-con/eiring- 

aspect of law has been subordinate to nad 
eclpsed by the duty-enforcing aspect of it The 
self-complacence of the English writer of the 
artcle on Juri®pniJence m the E <'jrIoj>ard a 
Drita i-ar (11th edition) when he says that the 
English Language is free from the ambigaity 
which exiats between the words “law and right 
in all Cont nental languages is highly amusing 


The phrase lawleas law can have no 
meaning according to the British po itive concept 
of ‘law But accord iig to the deeper and more 
permanent view of law as systematized m 
German juristic thought the phrt«e is full of 
meaning Law«, opposed to the loUgcisf which 
13 the profound and sovereign repository of 
legal consciousness which are nevertheless 
enacted by a LegisLatiire ho«tile to those whom 
it represent® are lawless law® 

Bentbam opined Rights properly so called 
are creatures of law properly so called 

Holland his intellectual legatee defines 
“legal right as being ‘one mans capacity of 
influencing the actions of other® not by mean® 
of tw3 own strength but with the as-ent and 
a sietance of the ^tate 

Both of them under®tood by law only 
“po®itive law® Cu ternary laws have practically 
no place in the Po»vtive ‘'cheme 

In contrast to this cramping yiewof right 
as given by Bentbam Holland and others is the 
following ®pac ous declaration of German 
Jurisprudence 

We on the other hsnd are able to recogoize 
that iegiilsliOD is one force for creating rights 
but that It IS only one ol the forms on which 
right the work of conscience is based (Quoted 
from \ M Xorkunovs Central Tleory of la c) 
According to the positiye concept, then there 
cannot be any legal right or for the matter 
of that, any right on the part of the people 
to rebel against the State or to indulge in any 
extra constitut onal agitation again®t authority 
J^o ^tate in the world woull by means of law® 
create rights on the part of others to destroy 
il®eif or to rebel again t itself or give its ‘a^ eiit 
and as i tance to activities subversive of itself 
rherefore it can be properly urged that the 
place far fjectlleiire for the pos tive concept 
o! public law is in the scheme of the Absoluti t 
^late-'^yotem and of Imperialism In fighting 
with autagonist c attempts at disrupt on it can 
find 10 the positive concei>t of public Law an 
cfiecbve legal rampart to crouch under 

The Continental concept of public Jaw on lie 
contrary is founded on the broad basis of 
freedom and is a®ource of mspiration to people 
fighting for freedom all the world over It even 
goes to the length of recognizing that large-scale 
popular movement an 1 direct action al<o are 
entitled to be considered as a proper formal 
swnx, of “law and in that character are to Le 
placed on the same has s as the Legi=lature. 
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I N a ccntnl position in the ship’s libraij 
on board the S S Cathay, on which 
I lecently tra\clled from Cnropc to 
Indn, I discovered a much used and 
well thumbed cop} of Mrs Patricia Kendall’s 
booh, called JihIio, ami the Ilnfish A 
Quest foi Ttiiih, published by Scribnoi-* 
London and Nev York 

It had evidently been cagcrl) sought 
aftei by the ship’s passengers as thc} passed 
to and fro from Great Britain to India and 
Au'itralia and iiee lo a , foi U had all the 
appearance of having been handled b} many 
readers Indeed, it seemed to be one ot the 
most popular books on the ship This itself 
V as n fact which seemed to carry its own 
significance, os I shall show latei 

'When I had lead it coicfiill} it gave me 
the impression of being inoie specious in 
its power of subtle suggeeion than Catherine 
Maj 0 b notorious Mothei India That book 
was downright in its brutalit) This volume 
seeks to flnttei nt the very time it deal- its 
secret stabs Yet the two books arc evidently 
parts of the same deliberate pi opsgaoda 
which has been started from Amcnca in 
order to impiess people with it- fairness 
foi Mrs Kendall’s book could hardly have 
been written m such a stvlc, if Miss Mojo 
had not already paved the way 

“Como with me to India, says Mrs 
Kendall, in her most engaging manner, 


* India, has giitfl for you -he oJIcrs her 
roarrels and mysteries lo all who seek tor rdiun 
she demands only intensity of purpose , for Ibis 
ageless Titan is ft vital land of vUal creeds To 
the casual eye or casual heart she inexorably 
locks her thoughts and bars her treasure* Life 
then streams by like a fabulous dream a picture 
pageantry of shadow shapes Hut to the ardent 
nund ana eacer guest she discloses profundities 
that stir ones depths 


Thus she begins in n soft and almost 
ptimng voice, ns if she were iboiit to enter 
With IIS into (he profound depths of Indm’b 


heart and could herself feel the beauty and 
the suffering of the land site invites us to 
visit Along with nil this, she urges at once 
the tolerant, open mind 'Take with you,” 
she say*, “a back ground of deep and wide 
resc irch into the histones of the streams of 
races and currents of centuries tliat have 
interwoven for four thousand years to produce 
her peoples of today, take with you i 
knowledge of the cause and effect of the 
Bntish wave of colonists that came to govern 
this land of many countries , above all, take 
with yon tole/ancc for the conditions you will 
hnd, if you would fathom India's trinsceiidont 
beauties and her deep truths” 

I have placed the word 'tolerance’ in 
Italics, for it needs to be remembered later 
when she gives us with regard to Hinduism a 
specimen of her own ‘tolerant’ mind She 
closes her introduction with these words 

* Vs you traverse the length and breadth of that 
vast anb eoDtioerit, throbbing life will How into 
histonca) annals that now scent but inanimate 
records and vibrant meaning will flow into statis 
tical charts If you have not the leisure to make 
B«ch a long pilgrimage and wide atudy let mo bo 
your eonduetor ' Lome with me to India! 

At the top of ev cry page of the book, on 
the left hand side, she gives the head lino 
‘Cbwe infh file to India' in large letters 

AVe naturally imagine that a sympatlictic 
and kindly account will follow But little by 
little wc discover, a- we read on, that there is 
only one senous object kepi in view, namely, 
to depreciate Hindu India while praising the 
British administration 

Ml— Mav o and Mrs Kendall arc meraber« 
of tint peculiar cha« iii America which 
piidcs it-cif on its Biiti-h nneestrv and 
connection It le often more 'B^tl^h’ in it- 
view- of till I inpirc than the Biitish nre 
themselves Mrs Kendall c dls herself n 
‘full blooded’ Snnthernir, coming from tht 
Southern Stat(« Tin®, in America, often 
implies descent from some Cavalur oi 
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Hoy ili-t III Gi\ U lint »m, wliith liul 

helped to colonise Yirpinn, or Mirylnnd 
Cirolina, ui earlier (la\« 

Thi-? new a ohimc by Mrs Kt rnliH Ina 
fortumti ly not rcccned in Iiidn the «inie 
publicvlv, ^hich 1/bf/ier India iccci\edinon 
tlnn hro \<ari igo Indeed, Intlnns them 
selves have ahno-t ignoud it and have been 
'luitc wise in doing so Foi thi re can be no 
doubt tint th( immense eTtifemr nt in India 
•VO'- Mother huhn cnormoiislv added to the 
sensation it caused in the 'West Therelore, 
It was right not give Mr- Kendall the saim 
advertisement 2severtheless, this now book 
has Ixen used to the full in the M est, as i 
means of propaganda against India, and since 
it IS to a certain evtent n sisjuol to Moihtr 
In ha, it Ins carried on the ^hock and th« 
s€i\«ati wi which that earUcr hook prodncevl 
\t thi present critical moment, when tin 
newspaper pro«3 throughout th< world i» 
being largelv cmploved on the side of big 
tiaaocc, which is hostile to lodiao a-tpiration 
Its intluenc" i- iikly to bo considerable in 
spite of tho I ttraordinarj igooruice it 
di«plav« 

If 

Two factors combine together in thi- 
book wilb the clear intent to do roi chief 
Oil th Olio hand Mrs Kendall -oeks to 
detract from the roputatioti of Qamlhi anv\ 
Tagore v?ho« names ir< well known m 
\mene i Thes< names ari todav India’s 
greate-t world a- ct Therefore, she d<*Iibor 
itelj seeks to iiiidvr late them At the same 
turn -he d preciates Hiadui«m a a religion in 
tontrist to I'lam, thus seeking to rnaki out that 
"fliniUi religion i» the source bl 'lnilia’*> mici il 
and moral deg iieration All this j>» de-igiied to 
had up to the coticlu-iou that it is impo «iblc 
for Great Jlntaiii to withdraw her haiic! 

Since the book has siipirticialh flu 
ippeaniici of i woik of historical r< «« arch 
aiidinvi tigatiin it is likily to carrv weight 
with th niori. ignorant public which cannot 
judge It- true value Ju't as with Voihet 
India, this new volunw is dnwii up with all 
the paiaphernalia of bibliography, blm book-, 
Goveriiment leports, etc, which gnatlv 
impress the lay minik Each Indian nam< 
refirred to m the test, has a earefullT 


docketed footnote, tikeii from the ‘Julian-' 
U/io‘<t U/n,’ which impresses the outsider 
Miss Mai 0 started this form of documenta- 
tion and her successor has gone even farther 
in the matter of foot notes A ct at simo-t 
« very point where she can be checked bv 
one who kuow< intimately the true facts her 
failure to represents the truth is over 
whelming 

111 

On the subject of Mahatma Gandhi, Jlr* 
Kendall refers to hi-> own writing'’, which 

I have edited, as her chief nuthont} It is 
thmfore cas^ fo** me to check her preoenta 
tion of facts Vt one time she calls me 
‘Gandhi’s di«ciple’ at another time, she 
raise- me to the rank of ‘Gatidlu s apo«tlc ’ 

Inadlitnn to the facts about Mahatma 
Gandhi related in this book “he has al o 
published Tci cull) a long lecture on bim 
which she delivered nt the College of Political 
Science built m toemorj of ilr Bouac I/\w 
for tho training of > 0 UDg ConseiiativCB as 
future members of Parliament Both in her 
book and lo thi- published lecture she deals 
at considerable length with Mahatma Gandbi’b 
career in South Africa Her ignorance of 
what rcdJv happened (in spite of having 
Mahatma Gandhi h aiitobigraphy before her) 
u so bewildering that I have asked Mr 

II S li Polak wlio wa- with Mr Gandhi to 
check lip her mis statements This criticism 
may be publi bed later 

t)nc gradually gets used to the constant 
inaccurate spelling of names euch as 
Probtodar for Porbandai Jaggjmith for 
Fagaiinath Afahandas Gandhi for Jfohandas 
Gandhi Lord Bentinct for Lord Benlinck, 
Joe Chamock for lob Charnock These 
errors, which arc as thick a- mulberries, must 
not be taken too seriously But one doe-- 
expect that, when she u»es Mahatma Gandhi > 
Autobiography ns her text book, «he will not 
mi-rcpresent hi» own plain and palpable 
meaning Yet I cannot hnd any true 
appreciation of the point- at i«suc either in 
the South African struggle or at Champ iran 
or in Kaira 

A single glaring example will -ufiice 
About the Kaira peasants Airs Kandall 
declare- "Mr Gandhi doe not claim oven- 
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lii'intirm nr opprC‘*'‘i\f' tollrclion” Now 
(lioso t^^o tliingH were oxactl)' wlmt Mr 
Gaiidlu f/if/ <laiin lie nclinll) eont mem 
pei-vfin to liorcl Willingdon, who was tin it 
Governor o{ IJombij, v\itli (his \ir} dnim, 
that the ICalrn ^leisantn were over taxed 

With all tlu patu neo I ootild mMster, I 
liavi rc id ihioiigli pigc after page of distort* d 
Htatonictit-. like t}ir«e dealing with ^fahatm^ 
Oa dliiVvvork nnd life in it® different stages 
of dcTcInpnioiit. Slie la intent nil the while 
on finding Haws in hi« character and twisting 
roitud agnmst him almo‘'t crcrjtbmg he did 
Ilir account of him givonn entirely wrong 
iiiipie>-sin» to lho«o who hnovv little about 
him ind who draw tlu ir coiiclnvions from In r 
ov n iccount Vot shccilN her own book, 
in big letters on the tittle Jiage, Qii'>''t for 
Truth’ ' 

t us take one of her mau) general 
pI dements in condcinnalion of jimi She 
writes (Mr (j}ini\\i)“hfn7iol qidpplrduithVic 
CLMioiiiic a7ifl lorinl p/ohle/zi^of Iinlin (The 
it dies art mine) flow if bfaliatma Oandbi 
/ms grappled with anj thing in this Ufp u 
Is with t’lc economic and social problems 
of Ills own countrj I3j Ins ania/ing personal 
inllticnec he has grappled with the rcommtt 
problem of the villages and has revived 
vjllagt industries as no one has overdone 
before lie has al«o grappled with the '■winl 
problem b\ dealing a death blow at Untoiich 
ibihty A ct Mrs Kendall can make this 
aUogethor kulicroiis statement about him ' 
How does she account for the reverence of 
the villagers, almost amounting to worship, 
if he never grappled with their problems f 
I hav cellist lead through with the dcepc»t 
interest another book on India, called 
Jlu6lnii-> Loqtitlitr bv hir M h Darling, 
J C S, dealing with the Punjab village*! 
Ills profound lespect for Mahatma Ghandhi’s 
economic and social woik is marked on even 
]>agc, wlicrcvci his name is mentioned This 
IS m striking contrast to Mr Kendairs 
pcrpttual di picciation 

Passing on from thi name of Gandhi to 
that of Tagore, we find flic ^anic kind of 
caUimn> cv erj where at vi ork Tagore, is 
mintiontd much loss fretjnenth but beneath 
Mrs Konclall’“ references there is an under* 
Ij’ing contempt and aKo an ignoi nice which 


IB colossal I or oxamplo, fIio st itcs that 
Tigore 'abhors 'W’eatern education’ that he 
his ‘upheld child marnagt’ , and has 
supported 'Anivcdie («if) treatment of 
discisc’ 

It IS fputc c IS) to gcc from her •nn-sp«lliiig 
of the word ‘Ajurvedic’ that she lia« 
taken these libelous f ilsehoods iiiaiiil) from 
('itlicriiic Mav o'« )fo(l/ri fndia Soinovrars 
ago, to nn cost, I went out of inv way 
expressh to interview Miss Afavo in America 
in order to ask herto withdin v thc«e verv hbcl®, 
whcrcbi she had (nod to represent one of the 
noblest men in the world asn h^poento I asked 
hcrtogiie me reference in Tngon’a 
writing', where he had spoken elightingl) of 
W estern medical science in comparison with 
the Avurvcdic svstem She confessed to me 
(hat ehc could not do so ct I found out latci 
on that in a new etlition of her book, issued 
aftci the date of my interview, i-he had not 
withdrawn her libel Tagore himself pubbclv 
challenged h<i but she did lot fake up his 
challenge Now wc liiiJ \rra Pitncia Kcudill 
icccpting and repeating her fellow conntr)- 
woman’s hbrloii-, statifiicnt' lUiat is fo 
be don* witli such pooph •* M lion arc the i 
cahimiiics to end" Is India never to g’t i 
jnst and impaitial hearing from the M est " 
Muet both the newspaper and the hterarv 
priss be jH’rpctiiallv biassed against India " 

III spite of this, as I have stated, 
Mrs Kendall dans to call In r bonk, ‘India 
and the Biatich 1 Qnc'tt foi Tiufh' (the 
italics are mine) She dsn dedicates h^r 
book, “To India I or the Truth can make 
Fjcc ' ’ That is (n sav, plie slanders through- 
out her book the two grcat<’st living 
personalities, Gandhi and Tagore, who more 
than am otlurs iiprcsint India and whom 
India most of all icvcres, and llun nsk« 
Indian patriots, both men and woaiei , to 
loam from //er what bhe calls the Truth about 
their own counlrv 

I>t 118 put the case in aimdur wa\ 

Mi« Kendall tells us that s 1 i< hors(lfi«a 
'fall blooded boiithernn’ in the United 
States This means that •'he coiiics from 
the land where Ivnching has been pnctiscd 
foi more than half a ccnfim, when 'coloiind 
people are obliged to (ia\<l in ‘Jim Ciow’ 
cars and wlicic otlier raual abominations arc 
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jincli-cd She lcn\C' h(r own conn(r\, wilh 
nil thc"^ c\jK unredre-sod, to \>ronch to 
Indinos what they ought to do in then 
conntry She doe-- not come to hvc nmong 
the poor in Indn nnd 8cr\e them with n 
life long cervico and doi olion, which nvonld 
ha\c entitled her to speak n a friend No* 
A« far ns we cm judge from her book, *hc 
simjdi pai 3 n fl\ ing m it ns n ^md of 
during the cold weather rnontb*’ nnd under 
the on i( c poisihle conditions picking np 
nnj information which ^hf can u e foi hei 
own purpose, and th<n she sets to work to 
write a «cn«ntionnl book. Undei the name 
‘A Quo t for Truth, “he cai rtcs her own bias 
with even word «lic wiitc- 

Christ ^eathes the Inpocrisv of the 
f^ian ces, wfto were pmfrng tfrern on 

their oa\n self rightfou'aess while ennd mn 
ingotliris He Uses the nwful words "Thon 
bjpocrifi ' In t cast out the b'^nni that i 
in thine own <ic Then shnlt thon see 
clcnrlv to pluck out the mote that t in thi 
brother’s cre 

IV 

T now come to th nios» pcrnicioii part 
of the whol book when <iu'' go s right 
throng'i with it and htiidie« its implications 
For again and again ^t^s Kendili goes out 
of her waj to put in the mouth of »ome 
mi lonari or doctor or ofiicial whom sh 
meets on lur jouriieis the most sciimlous 
attack on Hinduism wh ch ha« let appeared 
This attack IS all th mon intohiant, becaii e 
Hinduism Is get oner against th lebgion of 
of I«laai aed the readci from the Most is 
induced to take sides with the latter religion 
again t the former 'None of the mon 
beaiiUful aspects of the Hindu icbgioiis faith 
arc mentioned, but on the the conti ir\ all 
that IS uglj 13 brought prominciitU forward 
entirely out of piopoitiou Hei look in 
this re pect, is in no sen c 'A Quest for 
Truth ’ but rather a quest for e% en ibiog that 
is evil and superstitious to the neglect of what 
IS pure and good It 13 repugnant to me 
to quote from the=o pages, but it is ab®olntel\ 
necesean ^0 evpo'e a writer ef this Lind 
She meets an American woman doctor who 
had practised eomewhere near Afadra 

“IVhst “he asl.3 u HiiiduLm as a reli'Ton • 


To ent thronth to the truth this doctor 
replies if It a fori'rf diieu’t* It is a worship 
of the elements of natural features and forces of 
deifi'al men and anuaab cren of weapons and 
pnmitire loiplement*. hut t aocipally of the power* 
of life the orpans of ses ' 

t ood hearens ^Irs Kendall cries I ut 
dcRcncracy is an aflhction of e^cry race is n t it " 
Dut only in Hinduism is tlegcncracv deifieil 
The teachings end not jn«t the interpretation* of 
lluidaism sink to s ich an extent that decent and 
proper words cannot describe their lercl 
rii girl li-teuer who was with Mr-- 
I’atiicia lOndall it the inteinew Viit!ithi>- 
AnietKaii lad\ doctor asks at the end 

Then Hindu religion u phallicism 
\e9 replies ih“ doctor ' It is exactly (hat 
and that is what I meant when I said that it is 
I nctically a aocial diseaso 

I don't want to sec the Temple tomorrow 
repi es the f;irl It is all too disgusting 

/ nh) e >00 to^ the di>e)OT >Da 

must see gone Hindu temple for how el«c can 
you chanso ibat di«(;ust into pity “ Is n t it a 
pitiful tbinc that th'aic wonderful peoples hare 
never been able to create a I elief In a Dinne and 
Piffhlcous Teng extenor and above tbem«'‘bes 
lo whom (h*v can aspire and piv spiritual boms!;e 7 
\oa fflost face tbeir at!) ctioos if you would fairb 
judee the Hindis end ad»iuately footer their 
eiolotion The lapnnoch (wej Temple hero is n t 
ao bad after all Ihe carv ngg are n t nearly so 
obscene as those at Madura, for tnrangreb called 
the Iconoclast mutilate many of the Ti!e«t 
depictions Jly all roeans 

CatlieriK Ma\«> s brutal cm tempt i«- siiiolt 
piefirable to this h\ pocritica! plea for pit\ 
which conceal-, a far deeper onogauci behind 
It 

^li pne-, on in another pu^ago, to 
dcciib with luril difaiU which will lianlh 
bear n peitiiig a to Kalighat Timplo lu 
Calcutta ^It IS a re\ olting ta-.k," '•li write®, 
but w ledh should viMt this tiniplc ” She 
ixplam at length how ‘until the Bnli«!i 
fmced the priest* to stop t! r slaiing of 
fcuinaii victim*, iiicfiiduig pifgniiswfio came 
flora far and wide (0 wors! ip at this =aciod 
'»itc, the Godde s was bi t mollilied with tl c 
blooil of a viigin 

V *liadf>w\ Gandhi,* he coiitimics 
stands at onr pide and wc epeculate upon 
th ‘love and braiitns’ of the creed of this 
Alaliatina, who expound the piirih and 
Kura-mts of his doctrines \\ hat does he do 
■When he attends thr mon trotis rituals cf 
tins major Goddt* of hia relig rm, the wife of 
till God Shiva ? I do not 1 now but of 
•I have ital cired Ihis tiionslrous sentence 
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Iliiulmsm ho pioudl) 'I 'jiii a niiulii 

bpforo I am a S^arajiat' 

If Mr'" KriuliU does wf know what 
Malntma Gmdhi fed-' about tlie ImloouH 
mockm of Hitidit rohpion, which goes on at 
Kalighat,, slu conlcl ensih h'i%c found imt 
Gand))i and Tagoic togetlier, each in liiv own 
^^a^, Invo done more to mal c the soul of 
India re\o]t against tjiesc cruel ammalfun- 
lices than nnj two li\ mg persons Yet in her 
^Quest for Truth' Mrs Kendall is reada, with 
out in) enqtiin, to spread abroad in the West 
this dcadl) falsehood that Mahatma Gandhi 
IS indifferent to these things 

Mo«t ot the fionsattooal pages in Mr' 
Kendall’s hook, which gloat ovci this theme 
of Hindu depra^-itj and degradation, arc 
mitten III the form of convcrsatious between 
herself and mis lonancs from her own 
countrj Here is another specimen 

' India reports an \meriC4n tnissiooar) to her 
although the second largest aggregate ot pcoolea 
on the earth has never contributed a ^aence a 
llcligion a rbilosophr an \rt or even an 
invention to the crowth of the world beyond her 
own frontiers with the exception of Duddhism 
wbcb IS repressed within her own borders 

^\hat an indictment says Sirs. Lendatl of 
almost four hundred miil on people of today, much 
less t (<ic) (he millions upon icillions or their 
aneestora i 

It IS worse than an indictment the \mencan 
missionary replies to her History makes it a 
conviction 

Sho dot not gi\c till namo iftliH 
ini^sionara, aihom she calls an oimiuDt scholar 
with twentj four j oars, of dciotcd teaching 
and preaching in Jladras 

'Of course/ she static latii, popalai 
Hinduism is as degrading and iIcbaMid as the 
phalhc Titos and a%orship of Baal which «o 
dceplj shocked thi Jews in okhr times’ 

Mrs Kendall then makes tlie following 
3 eiJiark in the form of a (jucotiou ^'Thcn 
India is like an Octopus, that Im aiickcd into 
its vitaU streams of peoples from e\cn 
direction and has never repaid the world 
with a single compensation of digested 
thought ? 

' That sicins a liaish judgment’ sajs th 
inissionan, but it is a true charge Tlie 
Hindus have ab«oibed the cultures of other 
nations and have never evolved n consirnctivc 
culture ill retuin Tlicir minds arc 9md nnd 
lastic, but not cieativi 


Tills American miasioiiaiy th' n introduces 
Mrs Kendall to i C)in«tifl» tcac)ierin an 
Untoiichable school fins teacher him«elfis 
111 'Untouchable ’ 

la not Oa iclhi helping you* Mm KetUaJ] 
arlffi 

Oandbil he replies J/e sometimes o/Ters u» 
hp ecrnce bhcI that onh in conversation with 
00 AmcncflDs or other nhitepeople ioar great 
iDColn pave 'Nci.rocs a Proclamation of Lmanci 
(atioa Boes (/andbi o/Ter «s one* ''ol He 
and the nat would lose their senants their slaves 
thar serfs 1 

Ijatei on in this convcraatioii this teacher, 
who has sprung from the ‘Untouchables/* 
states, "If the British go, we are condemni'd 
to cterlasting hell on lartli ’ 

V 

In all the c conveieatioos, Mrs Kcudall 
adopts the role of an istonishcd and almost 
iiicrediilons enqmrti V hat soon becomes 
clear, howei cr, to the reader i« that all this 
question and an'wcr, business is merely a 
poei m order to make the Ice«oii to be drawn 
more tru«hmg and connocmg All through 
th book this form of dialogue is earned on , 
and'ven now and then odious comparison" 
betweiii t)i< ’Muhammadan and the 
Hindu aic inadt Take the following 
« xample 

And the 'Moslems niid the Hindus / "he 
asks coneerniDg the treatment of the 
'Untouchables ’ 

'Itoy of the Alcslems rejliw this Lhruuan 
iratouchable assist our cause some because of free 
democracy some to solicit our political slrengih 
\s for ifindus, hope at their hands is a distorted 
chimeraf It is not only their selfish and viaous 
prejudice. Our defilement is a definite integrant 
of fluidu religion lo some scrtions a lirahman is 
entithjif to htl an unCouchahio if the pariah 
approaches the high caste men Ifo wouldnt 
dare now a days if in British governed territories 
but they often commit saen murders m Native 
States 

In aiiotUei passage, Mro Kendall 
indignantlj asks a Brahman 

\\ ho determined their caste you Brahmans or 
tod* ^\hy doesnt Mahandas (sic) Gandhi offer 
definite reforms to advance these pitiful souls ? 

The Nlahnlmv the Brahman is made to reply 
u n devout man He reveres the word of NIanu 
I fear you are ignorant of our metaphysics 
tradame docs not iindcrstai d 


•Mra Kendall gives the number of Untouchables 
$a abont C^OOUOOCV 

t I cannot make o it this sentence. Is it in susc 
of words— r I \ 
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Hcic oj'-iiii III tins Ciue*-! for Truth i 
palpable he about Mahatma Gandhi is 
uncluouslj recorded 

In the inteniew i\ith the 'Untouchable* 
teacher, the concluaion is thus de«cnbod 
“Plead/’ he cries to them, “with jourpeopli 
(in America) to I'nou the honej cd tongue^ 
of politicians -who proclaim ihemschca 
saint* Not what is said, but what is 
lived Is Truth. Vsk jour pioplo to come 
and behold the Truths M ill } ou, Madame »’ 
‘I promise/ I fervently replied 
\\ lit you, Madame ? —the T ntouchablo 
turns to uij companion 
“I will, ’ 

'God bless you ’ 

On the following daj «ci the book 
proceeds, — Mrs Kendall aud her >oun,» 
\mencau friend asked the opinion of a 
Ihitish official 111 th< u ‘tim 't foi Truth ’ 

“Did the English/ thei a«k, ‘hnd am 
plan of Goaerntnoot, am t)pc of Ait, and 
mode of Life, superior to, or adaptable to, 
their own v 

“None, absolutch uonc ' ’ Lmpbaticallv 
II plies the British Qovirnment (Jfficcr 

This official’s reph is truh sfigcering 
when one consulers the well known fact that 
the land revenue si«trm, the method of 
adimmstration itself and a thou«and other 
things wcie taken over from the form of 
Government set up bi the Great Akbar 
whom Mrs Kindall herself acknowledge^ as 
the greatest ruler who ever niled in ludia 
But let ns leave Government on the sidi 
and turn to Art M as there notipeof Iri, 
superior to, or adaptable to that of the 
British ? ^Ir® Kendall has alreadi praised, 
in an extravagant manner, with man) touches 
of tvpical \merican journalese, the Tsj 
Alahal at Agra Mas not Vm, we aks, 
superior to what the British bi ought to India 
from the M^est ? No ' To such an obvious 
cnquirj, the following i« the repiv of the 
British official whom she quotes “Thei 
(i.e , the Great Moghul buddings) have not 
affected the Art elsewhere, since these 
buildings are borrowed architecture them 
selves thei are Saracenic in design ' He 
goes on to sas, “ Vs for literature it was almost 


* This is an obvious sneer at Mahatma (landhj 


entirch Vedic and cerlainl) enhrel' 
Brahmanic, and therefore resoliiteli restricted 
Ih the Brahmans, as exculsu el) esoteric ” 

It 13 liard to believe that any Briti-h 
official 1 liked 'iich utter non«tnse as this ' 
More and more, one realizes that 
Mr* Kendall herself is the real author of 
these nstounding ophori'-m-' about Indian 
literature. Government and art, and that hei 
un named persons, whether missionary or 
doctor or official, are namely lay figures 
whereby she sei fcs to popularize and giv e 
authority to her ow n ideas It is noticeable 
tliat she nev cr cites the name of any single 
one of them, — a habit which is constantly 
met with also m Miss Mayo’-, Mother India 
It i» also noticeable that her own peculiar 
words such ns ‘integrant, etc, appear in the 
speeches she reports 


VI 

M'e now come, at the end of the book, to 
the hoal reasons, bluntly stated, why 
\mencaDS, such as Catherine Mayo and 
Patricia Kendal), do not wish Great Britain 
to lehoqiiish it bold upon India Heic T 
quote in tull, a-, far as space allow®, because 
It become), moi o and more evident, as the 
book proceeds, that here the ultimate bn-, 
underlying all Mrp Kendalls statements 

The prublcni she declares of Indus future 
concerns the uorlJ If the policies of ^Ir Gandhi 
and bis heutenants are realized disaster and 
financial hardship will fall on ereir Vmerican 
citizen as well as those of the British Fmpire 
for the avowed intentions of the Swarajists are 
the ecizio^ and destroying of banking snippm? 
and radway commodities as well as commercial 
indostites all of which were introduced into India 
bjr the British and subsidized by them to the 
extent of ten billion dollars 
**11 the heavily taxed British should lose ten 
bilbon dollars by seizure and destruction the crash 
of London credit would resound around the world 
Tbc recent W all Street debacle was a mere tipple 
compared with the deluge that would sweep away 
the values of world wide Stock Lschange Secnnties 
In the approprution of properties and the tepu 
diation of debts the Indiau Swaraj leaders are 
planning to follow id the footsteps of the 1 ussian 
revolutionists when they set np th-ir Communist 
I -pobUc Should Sir Gandhi die and with him 
hia doctrines and should Jawaharlal Nehru succeed 
him as seems probable the Commuiusts would 
no doubt send forces into Ind a as th^ did into 
China where they were keeping the pot of revolu 
lioo seething' 

While the Communists have done great damage 
in China to foreign holdings and foreign tra le 
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China 18 a CO nparatlvely unimportant fnctor m 
world affair while India is a vital and lulluenltal 
integrant (iTtat Britain sells more to India than 
to any other country In the world and she buys 
more from her than from any other country except 
the United States We aUo (Vmcricaus) are large 
exporters and importers in our commeru; with 
India With the Lmtcd States foreign trade 
at the lowest level ol five years with a 
decrease of ®ni SGI CCO m this past year alone wo 
badly need a (oteti^a market with assurod financial 
facilities 1 ogland supervises and insures sound 
banks and securities in India How lon^ can 
these banks pay Iraencan no ca or \metican 
acceptances, when the first official figures on IniLan 
(lOTcrnment revenues and the India Offices Survey 
on 1 conomiu conditions report a poverty of ollee 
ted taxes a sti/liQg of Industry and an appalting 
amount of (jovernmeut expenditure for the mam 
taming of law and order 1 
The down fall of Government would wreck the 
British financial investments that now produce *0 
per ceol of the direct or indirect income of every 
man and woman in t real Britain acconlimr to the 
statements of I/ird J ofheroiere. 

British intereata in the t>reat Indian Pependeney 
are so enormous and devious that they underpin 
Great Btitavn s national prosperity at every po nt 
Hundreds of '^IiUions of pounds have been used to 
establish not only the great shipping lines of Inlia 
her banks and instirance compames railways and 
irrigation work* bat even her collieries and iron 
works lUtc cotton, woollen and mper nulls. colTcc 

C Untatlons tea plantations and wheat fields To lose 
:ie»e investments would paralyse the commercial 
orsaniraiion of I ngland and undermine her fioanccs 
Ten ) ilhoii dollars in securities and investmcnis 
cannot bo wipol out in aov country without the 
crumpling up of the raluca of all bonds and 
securities 

The problem of the world cannot aflord to be 
indifii-rcnt (0 the In ban problem 

VII 

So here is the liijv Ijhck cat jmnjnng out 
of til bai; at last ' All the pious concern 
for the ‘untouchables,’ and cliild marnapps, 
juv? .Rud Of* xs si'/A> aU jaidu/ird 

to a niattoi of pounds, shillings and pence, 

01 rather to dollars and cents It is the ten 
billion dollars that reall> talk AU sorts of 
things might happen m Borneo, or New 
Guinea, or Central Vfnea, and \ciy little 
would be heard or said about them, but the 
■West 19 Hooded with propaganda when the 
ten billion dollar Bccnntie*, invested in India, 
nro even called upon to undergo the scnilmj 
of an impanal audit Even the suj^ertion 
of such n ihmg IS 'pure Bolshevism' and red 
revolution ’ 

To those who might regard this na too 
cynKid an estinnfe of what is written, J 
would point out that Mrs Kendall a book 


leads up step b) step to this one snpienip 
cODcliHion All till®, ulntli I haverjnoteO, 
IS punted under the caption — ‘The Pilli of 
tin Problem ’ There can, theiefore, be no 
question at all where Afis Kendall’s fin’ll 
emphasis is Hid It i- laid on the 'ten bdlion 
dolHia ’’ That is the Pith of the I’loblem 

VJII 


Blit having thus let the cat out of the big 
and appealed in this briren nianucr to the 
cupidity and selfishness of Great Britain an<l 
America she docs not leave it at that, a-? 
Miss Ma^o might have done, but reftirns to 
her hp sympathy yvith India’s dctnocratio 
nspiiations, while at the same time setting 
tornard the suggestion tint any adnnee in 
India present*, an insoluble problem 


' Ifow she cries can India evolve a MOffciiifr 
fcdmlion with such diaropted and diinoiDtei| 

S tovinces* How cau a ec operntini; whole develob 
om such cOnffictme constituents f Ihe probten\ 
seems insumoiintablc 

One of the crcalcsl stumllmg blocks shQ 
conliniies in the path of rspid progress to self 
rule IS the failure of ihe poople to rcAliro tbit tho 
success of s democratic system of Government 
depends on the ability of the majority to secure 
ihc aoiuiescenec sod co-oteraliou of the minonlte* 
\o country has ever bcin info«led with sueU a 
number of minorities as Ind a where even the 
Hindu fssjoMty is fissured by the conllutint; castes 
ibo JiMd to J ederaUon must necessarily be 
travelled slowly no matter how imivaticnt the 
people arc of the doctrine of gradiialncss Tlio 
altainnent of economic prosperity *nd pol tics! 
power will be mast easily qmckly and proftably 
secured fer India by her co oiwralion with the 
cradiially dimiaishini; guardianship of (>rea( 
Untam 


Cold oomfoli indecil is >hc}i n ncorarocw 
dation bv on outsiilcr of thr ‘oolujv of 
giftiliialnevs,’ nn alone compatible with the 
safety of the kimneau dollars and British 
pound', stciling invi «ted in India li inalatcd 
into notion It would mean that I tub n would 
uitikjcarbv >oar into gintcr nnd greater 
demoraliration of ib pendency niul helpless- 
ness, vvlido the aggressive M'est insisted on 
thcic ‘fafeguanU’ being kept vvhtch were 
fcUcnng, binding and choking her tine pro- 
gres.* Mcanwiiilo the prc»ent exploitation, 
which i" t!ie lumcsis of icononiic impemlisiii 
would go on 

"Vof in thu way do groat nations recover 
liberty and maial fibre Jlrx Kendall has not 
realircil that ten \ca.r-> of re- diile, unflinching 
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etrnggle on tho part of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whom she continuilly decnes, have done 
more to restore moral backbone and high 
courage to the people of India than a 
century of ‘gradualness’ Great nations by 
themselves are made, not by leaning perpe- 
tually on others 

Let us hear her final word 
"Howerer unprofitable she wntea to irorld 


prosn»9 India a political experiments may seem , 
noffCTer costly to world commerce her economic 
theonos may prore the cordial sympathy and 
warm wi-ihes of all democratic citirens will follow 
her people in their efforts to translate their own 
ideals into ideas and their own aspirations into 
actions May India s future bedim even her 
tllustnous past and become a living emblem of 
glonons achievement ' 

Words, empty words, so long as the fear 
of the ten billion dollars of investments upsets 
the mind st every turn and kills the soul 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE SERVICES 

1 \\ NARESH CHANDR\ ROY, 


I T 18 upon tho chancter, ability, and 
cspcrionoe of the permaneot civil 
servants that the efficiency of a 
Government Department now matniy 
rests It 18 consequent!) fit and proper that 
only tho best men available to the country 
should be appointed to tho civil service 
It was Napoleon who first appreciated this 
principle and opened carcera only to talent 
‘ind merit It became a fixed practice with 
him to select and promote his officers both 
civil and military only on the ground of 
proved merit and ability, do matter from 
whatever group of the people or atratmn of 
the society they might have emerged The 
principle thus accepted and acted upoo by 
Napoleon appealed gradually to the reforming 
minds of the different European countries 
In Engjand it ^ned greater and ^eater 
foothold during (he next half century and 
since the early fifties suppbed the incentive 
for remodelling the basis of public service 
recruitment In most of the departments at 
Whitehall, it became the rule to recruit the 
probationers only on the basis of their 
superior qualifications People irrespective 
of the class of the society to which they 
belonged came now to be entertained in the 
public service provided they had successfully 
competed in the te»t prescribed for the 
candidates Fair field and no favour became 
thus the motto of public service recruitment 


m England As, however, the ccmpetitive 
examination was adapted to the syllabus of 
the universities to which only the rich and 
anstocmtie classes could resort, it turned 
out tbM men of the lower and less fortunate 
classes ven rarelj found an opportunity of 
entering t^ie administrative service There 
was consequently a demand for so altering 
the 8)stem of competition as to suit the 
representatives of the lower and backward 
orders of the society. The Government, 
however, advised by expert commi8®ions have 
not found it possible to satisfy this demand 
But an arrangement of scholarships and other 
educational facilities has been made m order 
that mentonous young men of the poorer 
classes might go over to the Uhiversity and 
avail the public service examination Two 
principles have thus been accepted for the 
recruitment of civil servants in Great 
Bntain The first is that the appointments 
must be open only to talent as proved in a 
prescribed competitive test and the second 
13 that there should be a wide, if not 
universal, diffn«ion of education and 
knowledge among the people and a special 
facility for sending poor young men of good 
latellectual calibre to tlie university so that 
ambitious men of every class and group of 
the people may have an equal opportunity of 
proving their merit and talent in a public 
competition 
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Indiaii conditions liavo been regarded go Provlnoiahsm may gomchow find its due 
fnr ns iinfavourablo for tbo silntory pnocjplcs plncc in P e new admmistwlivc and constitu- 
cnuncinted abo%o and acted up to in Great tiona! /nccbanis/n Bat no pracf/ca! and 
Britain to bo frankly and whole beartcdly acceptable scbcfBO ln« yet been dented 
applied ill tins country India is jnrex- anywhere «hich maj ctTcctiv'e!) reconcile 
ccUcnre a land of communal niid territorial territorial nnd communal patriotism In 
sectionalism irowo\or paradoxical it may Canada tho racial and religious 8<'ctionaUsm 
sound, along a\ith tho growth of national ofthelrench //{lOifntiit could be reconciled, 
feeling provincial patriotism has developed however roughly, with the interests of the 
apace and it must be rccognired that this wider body politic simply because of the fact 
spirit of provincialism is every day becoming tliat it is almost exclusively localized in a 
more and more exclusive nnd aggressive particular tcrritonal area It is this identity 

And sido by Bide with this feeling of vertical of tho local patriotism of lower Cinada 

localism exists now in the country m a etill ^ith the communal patriotism of the French 

more intensive form a horizontal sectionalism catholics which has made possible the 

People think indeed to n great extent Jn recognition of this lifter sentiment in the 
terms of the district and tho province to Canadian State In India, however, com 
which they belong, but they thinh tnans la mnnahsm is not of a localized character It 
terms of the religions and social group 19 nowhere conterminous with provincialism 
to which thej are aRiIntcd Hindus, Moslcmg or other forms of localism It cats across 
Sikhs, Christians represent the broad distnet nnd provincial boundaries 
communal divisions of the Indian people But however scattered these communities 
^inong tho Hindus again innumerable sub arc, sectionalism is tbeir prcdominaot trait, 
divisions are noticeable Cut of late there Tho Mabomcdatis are, of course, the pioneer 
has been a tendency to the crystallizing for of this separatist movemeDt But other 
political purposes of these castes and commuoitics also are now following in their 
sub castes into two broad groups known footsteps The Anglo-Indians who constitute 
eommonl} ns the caste Hindus and the a community of less than one hundred 
depressed classes thousand souls in all India arc now vying 

Temtcnal sectionalism will indeed be with the Moslems in sectional demands 
considerably regularircd nod accommodated These communities regard themselves as 
m {edcralism on the basis of which the Indian separate entities and want to be included in 
State IB being organized In a federal the State ns such The State, according to 
mechanism, national nnd provincial patnotism this communal view point, is to be a union 
will have opportunity of working Bide by side not of individuals but of communities The 
and inspiring people s mind at the same time individuals are first and foremost to be 
Even then, of course, the administration of members of these communities and arc only 
the central functions will not be plain distantly to be associated with the State 
sailing Interests of nationalism and the The connection of the individual with the 
demands of justice and cfBcieney may State is thus not to be recognized as 
warrant the rocrintment of the central immediate and direct He is first to be a 
services from among the best of tho Mahomedan or a Hindu and only next a 
candidates irrespective of their provincial Bengalee or Indian He is a member of the 
sSiIiations But the interests of provjncin State only through the community to which 
hsm will cry for recruitment on the basis by his race and religion he belongs The 
of some recognized provincial quota Fvery State being thus a union not of individuals 
province, it may be argued, should bo but priman!} of communities, it is fit and 
represented in the centra! services on Iho proper that in its organs not the individuals 
population basis How far that will bo but the communities should be as such 
practicable and desirable, it 13 bejondtho represented The legislative organ is to be 
scope of this paper to discuss. But that such constituted not by the representatives of the 
a demand will go forth IS certain individuals ns organized on the basis of the 
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localities they inhabit but by the representa- 
tives chosen b) the different communities 
from among their own members The civil 
services are similarly to be manned not by 
the best of the candidates sent forth by the 
State as a 'whole, but b^ the quotas of men 
supplied by each communitj according to its 
population and other sources of strength 
The idea is that the representatucs in the 
legislature arc not so much to look to the 
interests of the State ns a whole, as to gnod 
the axe of a particular community from which 
thci are sprung and bj which they are 
returned The civil servants in the same way 
arc not expected so much to be an instrument 
m the hands of the State as a whole as to bo 
a source and svmbol of power to the 
communities to which thej happeu to belong 
The Indian State thus envisaged is to be n 
double federation, a federation m the first 
place of territorial provinces and States and 
in the second of religious and racial com- 
munities 

Tho principle of communal represeotafioo 
has been accepted by the Government since 
the time the question of higher cmplojmeot 
of Indians came first seriously to be tackled 
It was in 1868 that Sir Strafford Northeote 
provided for the appointment of Indians to 
some superior administratjve offices in bis 
Government of India Amendment Bill of 
that year which after some vicissitudes of 
fortune became the Government of India Act, 
1870 Speaking on this Bill, Sir Strafford 
foreshadowed for the first time the appoint- 
ment of Indians on a communal basis He 
laid some emphasis on the peculiar conditions 
of India which would rule out the recruitment 
of the snpenor Indian Civil Servants by 
competitive examination That method wonid 
bring into the public service onlj intellec- 
tually the quickest among the Indian people 
But other communities and races which 
should be represented in the public seiaice 
would be barred out altogether So some 
other principle or principles of appointment 
should be resorted to bj which different 
communities might find their due place in 
the higher posts to be opened to Indians by 
the proposed measure The idea of cornmnnal 
representation thus envisaged by Sir Strafford 
was given effect to by the Indian aufbontiea 


to appointing the Statutory Civilians under 
the Rules of 1879 (Rules framed under the 
Act of 1870) Theee Rules were so framed 
as to make it possible for the Government 
to distribute the offices evenly among the 
different major communities And altogether 
we find, were appointed forty eight Statutory 
Civilians of whom twentv seven were Hindus, 
fifteen Mahomedans, two Parsis, two Sikhs 
and two Burmans 

In 1885 the Government of India sent 
out a special circular to the provincial 
Governments to the effect that henceforward 
they should pay more attention than they had 
done hitherto to the recruitment of 
Mahomedans to the puhho services For 
fi\e years from 1884 the direct recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service in Bengal was 
made by competitive examination None of 
the Mahomedan candidates could, howcacr, 
enccessfullr compete If they were to be 
taken at all into the public service, the system 
of recruitment must, therefore, be changed 
Rules accordingly were altered in 1889 and 
provision was made for the appointment 
of Christians, Mahomedans, EuraMans, the 
Onyas and Biharis (Onssa and Bihar wero 
then included m the province of Bengal) and 
the members of other communities irrespec- 
tive of their position in the competitive 
examination The service was henceforward 
constituted not by the best talent available in 
the province but by the cadets of different 
commumties irrespective of their merits 

The constitution of the Provincial Service 
thus illustrates the preference of the Govern- 
ment for the recruitment of civil servants 
on a communal basis This principle of 
communal representation in the public 
services appealed also to the Public Service 
CommisMon of 1886 87 This body was 
presided over by a civilian and in its 
membership the civilian element pre- 
dominated. Ihrce of the Indian members 
recommended indeed the institution of simul- 
taneous competitive examination in London 
and India for the reermtment of the civilians 
but the rest of the Commission set their face 
agamat this proposed departure from the 
existing arrangement They feared that the 
proposed system would bring into the Civil 
Service young men of only one class or com- 
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jminU\ to the rxclu»ion of the ciiletn of oUicr 
Rroiii>t TliM wnuUl l>p, Uio\ tlionp'it, nn 
iindei'iraWc cotihitponc) 

'ifmt nil coiiununitlen nn nucii fiiioiiM bo 
c\cnl\ rcprcpcntcil in tlio public semecii 
nl«o tbo vio\\ expressed b\ the Hmler- 
Sicrctnn cf Bhlo for 7odm in the Ifotne 
of CoiniuonH ill 1803 Tlio occasion wm tlio 
introduction of i» rcHoluticn b) Mr Pniil for 
tltc hoJiliii^ of con)}>ctiti\o rxfltnjintions Jn 
Imlln for tlio Appointment of Indiftii') to tlic 
superior civil fcrvicc Tlie Under Sccrctnt 7 
opposed tlic projwsnl inunl) on the (;ronnd 
tliAt it Was not suited to Iiidinn conditions 
Indm Was fl land < f diverse communities nnd 
rocml groups It was desirable that oil tbese 
groups sliould linve their representation in 
the public service Competitive (xnmuiation, 
bonever, being suited onlv to the genius niid 
temperament of some ch'ses would exclude 
other groups nltugcther from the Civil 
Service, 

Tbo somo attitude vrns talceu aNo b» the 
Civilians who appeared as witnesses before 
the iHlingion Conimis ion The Chief Score 
tar^ to the Oovernment of Mndra®, ^^r \ O 
Cardew, iii opposing the institution of 
competitive examination deposed tint nil 
cominuintic*, IJnhmin8,non Unhinms Indian 
Clinst ans, ^^nllomp<latls should be rfpre'*cnted 
ns such m the public services In anj sclitmc 
of rccruimcnt, he argued, some percentage 
of the total number of appointments should 
be rcsciacd fOr the d iTcrent corainumties 
Mr K O Boatson Bell, then Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, also spoke in the 
same vein He nOt oiitv wanted that each 
broad group, like the Hindus, Christians, 
Jlahomcdnns, should liavc its due shire in 
the pnpitc service but he advocated that even 
the different sub groups of the Hindu com 
muniti should be adeqiiatelj represented in 
the Provincial Civil Service He was shocked 
to find that most of the Hindu Deputj 
Magistrates had been chosen from the higher 
classes He, of course, did not care to 
tnbghtcn the Commusioil at the same time 
on the fact that education, cspeciallj higher 
education, was almost exclusively confuedto 
the higher eJasses her were the people, 
and the least the higher classes, responsible 
for this inadequate spread of cducatibn 


It was ngaui not merdy the Bntbli 
Civibaiii who recommended the principle 
of toimniinnl n presentation for nC''epiioee 
in the public services The leaders of the 
communilicM which wero backward in 
education and consequently fought shy of 
open compefifiort now came forward to give 
Ihcir hearty support to this principle 
Mr Furliil fluq, for instance, in his evidence 
before fhe Commission demanded lift/ per 
cent of the appointments m the Provincial 
Civil Service to be roserved for tho 
Mabofnedans Maulvi Anrnddin who was a 
member of the Madras ex* culive service also 
put 111 a )>tra for communal rcprescntatiou 
on political and adinmistraiive grounds in 
the civil services 

The Report of the Commission was not 
published fill 1^17 But the Government 
of Bengal without waiting for its rccommcn* 
dalions look to a rexobition in 1911 winch 
further developed andcryslallucd the principle 
of communal representation in the nablie 
services, a principle which had been followed 
so far only m n hapharard manner Tlio 
Government now decided that one-third of 
the appointments in the Bengal Civil Service 
would b^definitch reserved for the lifaho 
medan candidates Communal ropresmta 
tion became henceforward the leading 
feature of civil service rccrnitnient In Ifflb 
the Hindu I«ntionili»ts who had opposed bo 
Jong the principle of communal representation 
in the legislatures as introduced by the 
Morlev Minto Reforms of 1909, accepted it 
IS the basis of a compromise between the 
Congress and the Moslem I/eagno at Lucknow 
This heartened the separatists all the more 
and stimulated their demands for greater 
coenmnnaJ concessions in the recrnitmcnt of 
the services In 1917 when ^Ir Akhil 
Chandra Dutt introduced a resolution in the 
Bengal Legislature for revising the system of 
rccniUmcnt of the Provincial Services, 
Mr Pazlul Hiiq again pressed for more even 
representation of tho different communities in 
the cmf services He was not satisfied with 
the arrangement that 33 per cent of the posts 
lu the Provincial Service was reserved for the 
Mibomcdans. He wanted to raise it to fifty 
per cent Four years later in Pebruarv 1921, 
when a similar resolution was introducM by 
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Jlr I B Dittt he thought it neccssarj to 
make pfovision .for guarding thd 

intereotg of the different coramttnitic** 
Communal representation had thus fcome to be 
inevitable 

In 1^22, the patronage sjsten vas abolish 
ed in Bengal and the principle of eompelitiae 
test a\as introduced for recrnitment to the 
Bengal Cuil Service and some other services 
The selection committee which wag placed in 
charge of this examination was, however, 
instructed that of the total number of posts to 
be filled in the different services one third 
must ga to the Mahomedana md one sixth to 
the Indian Christians, Anglo Indian® or the 
depre«sed classes So whatever be the 
method of selection the principle of communal 
reprea“ntation remains sacrosanct Again 
not only this pnociple ha§ been observed 
x9ith regard to first appointments but demands 
have gone forth that it ehould be acted upon 
in matters of promotion as well In 192d a 
question was put in the Bcogal Legi«lativo 
Council to the hicmbcr lO charge of the 
Appointment Department as to the oumber 
of Mahomedan Sub divisional Officers 
in the province aud as to whether it 
would be mcreaved so as to make it 
proportionate to the strength of the 
Mahomedan Deputj Collectors in the service 
cadre ^V ith regard to promotion from the 
Sub deputy Collectors to the Deputy Magis 
tracics demand-, were similarly made to the 
effect that the proportion of hlahomcdaos 
fixed for direct recruitment to the Provincial 
Service should be observed in this respect 
also Tins coramnnalism in matters of promo 
tion could not be accepted by the Government 
as a principle, and Sir Hugh Stephenson, the 
Hjme Member, definitely pointed out that 
efficiency was the only basis of promotion 
from the lower to the higher service But 
although in theory the Government set its 
face against the principle of Oommnnil 
representation in this respect if cannot be said 
that when questions of promotion are actually 
settled communal considerations 6rc wholly 
Ignored In Madras, the situation i» worse 
still Nod Brahmin officers in this President 
have been openly and brazcnfaccdly 
promoted over the head of many competeiff 
Brahmin officers "When in 1921) during fte 


debittes on the Madrvs Public Service) 
Commi^siOti Bill Mr Satvamurti pleaded 
that once first appointments were made zeal 
and cQiciencv should be the only basis of 
promotion and no communal Consideration 
should be made in this respect. Sir A P 
Patro made a very staggering and disconcert 
ing reply He thought too much of a fetish 
had been made of efficiency and some relaxa 
tion of it would not matter much 

Commiiiialism which has been a distinctive 
feature of Indian politics since the beginning 
of this century got a new momenlnm with 
the inaoguratioH of the new constitution in 
1920 21 The ^lahomedan inerabers elected 
to the new legislatures on a separate 
communal ticket looked at every question 
from a communal angle of vision They 
conlinually clamoured for new tights and 
privileges for their commuhltv More loaves 
and fishes for their co religionists became 
the burden of their song They pressed 
their demands so insistently and iBndo their 
support of the Congress movement so 
conditional upon the acceptadee of theso 
demands that the late "Mr 0 R Das id a 
momeut of weakness was pur^uaded to enter 
into u pact with the Moslems of Bengal 
which Dot only embodied the acceptance by 
the Hindus of the vieions principle of 
communal representation in the public 
services but actually provided for the rcserva 
tion of the eighty per cent of all new 
appuintmcnts in this province for the Moslem 
candidates for a conxiderable period of time. 
There was, of course, the proviso that this 
pact was to go into eflect only after 
the acquisition of complete Siiaraj But 
once the pact was entered into, most 
of the Mahomcclao publicists in and outside 
the Connci! ignored this provision and looked 
upon the pact as a conce«sibn to be effective 
at once Their agitation also could not go 
long unheeded Jn 1935 the Government of 
Lord Lytton was convinced that some further 
conce®siOD should be made to the separatist 
demands of the Mahomedan public Accord 
in^ly by a resolution it increased the percent 
age of the posts reserved for the MahomedSns 
ID some administrative services from thirty- 
three to forty five Even this concession 
does not appear to have satisfied tlie 
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communal claims of the Moslems Their 
aim IS to raise the percentage to fifty five bo 
as to make it commensurate with the popula 
tion strength of the Mahomedaos m the 
province Rccognued and accepted in the Pro 
vincial Services, the principle of reservation 
for different commnmtics could not but be 
e'^tended to the Superior Semces as well 
It IS true that the ^lahomcdan leader, 
H H The Aga Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Commission 
communal repres'^ntation only in those services 
which did not require lo thoir members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 
set his face completely against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service^ 
Sir Abdur Rnhim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized in his 
excellent minority note the view point pro 
pounded b} the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle once accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When alter the war 
some lodians were nominated under the Act 
of 1916 to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Government based tbcir selection consider 
ably upon the communal claims and affiliations 
of the candidates When again competitive 
examination for recruiting Indians to this 
Service camo to bo held la this countrj for 
the first time in 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made in this country was reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fad to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the communahsts On the 2Uh of 
January, 1923, Col GidQey,the Anglo Indian 
leprescntatwe introduced a motion in the 
Legislative Assemblj for a more frank 
acceptance of the pnnciple of communal 
representation in the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he comphincd, were 
being neglected and not getting their due 
share of loaves and fishes Two months 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution in the same 
House to the effect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to the 
public services should give preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented in them A Mahomedan member 
from Bengal observ ed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community derived 
a considerable part of its importance and 
loflacnco from its share in the public admini- 
stration It was consequently necessary that 
every community should bo adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1925 the 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand as far as possible Up till 
then only one-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service made in this countij 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
munities But in I92o it was laid down that 
henceforward ooe-tbird of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be reserved for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that year id the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1925 
and has been in operation ever since 

We should now appraise the effects o£ 
communabsm so far as it has been accepted 
in the recruitment of the civil servants It le 
obvious that this principle of communal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent If 
different communities ore to be separately 
represented on a population basis in the civil 
services irrespective of the comparative 
merits of their cadets men of inferior acumen 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of superior ability This proscription of 
superior talent cannot but tell upon the 
efficiency of ths civil service which would 
now naturally be less alert, less vigorous 
and less resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only b} the best talent 
available This loss of efficiency in the 
public service should not be dismissed so 
light bcartcdly as it is done nowadays in 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on (he 
importance of the civil service and arrange 
ments have been made by which only the 
most well equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will be foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter 
Even in tlic U S A, the laud of the spoils 
system, the principle of opening public 
semces to merit has gamed a considerable 
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foothold Ever since the passing of the 
Pendleton Act half a centurv ^o, o&ices have 
been increasingly taken out of politics and 
filled by the most competent men available 
It appears that IndiSj instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming mo%ement is anxious to 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States In America people secured ci\it 
service posts in return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 
political parti, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
because thov are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not onl^ the general efficiency of the 
services will suffer because of the acceptance 
of the communal principle in their cecraitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be innoculatcd with a virus 
that will sap the veiy foundations of public 
administration lo this country If 
appointments aro made on the communal 
basi«, the civil servants thus recruited canoot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were 
the real passport to the office thea have come 
to occupy It will, therefore, be their endca 
vour more and more to grind in thoir official 
capacit) the axe of the community the 
membership of which has placed them to the 
public service Just as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 
by the victon of their part\ in the polls have 


always regarded it as their first duty to sub 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
capacity similarly xn India also it is bciog 
noticed that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on the basis of their com- 
munal antecedent are ever) da\ becoming 
more and more communalist in their sympathy 
and outlook Unless the principle of com- 
munal representation is abandoned without 
further delay, imparlialitj and fair play will 
be rare features in our public services The 
civil servants are appointed to render services 
not to this or that community Their bu^l- 
noss 13 to serve the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irre» 
pective of the class or community they might 
belong to If thev arc to discharge this 
business faitbfnll) thej must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
ool) that the) ore the seryauts of the State 
This feeling, however, remains out of the 
question so long as their recruitment is made 
on the communal basis It is time for the 
representatives of all the communities and 
groups of oitr people to think seriously on 
this subject of civil service recruitment If 
the existing si-stem of recruitment of the 
civil servants continues for some rears more, 
communal nvalrv will further be accentuated, 
chances of national sohdant) will be further 
undermined and prospects of democratic 
government wdl be further remote still 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR BENGAL 

By NALIN VKSEIA SANVAL MA (Cal.) pild (Loud.) 


I N cniiEW. at hj-s vjefieb. a*. Ijwi laat Sc Awtsw % 

, D nner Ilia trcellency the Governor of 
Ben^ml I* ued an almo'‘t general invitation 
to all tbmkmg people to propose *uitable men 
sures for improving the economic condition of 
the people of this province and admitted at last 
that “ine Government cannot claim to have a 
monopoly of mseauity and state<m.sn<hip tequir 
e<l to solve the great problem of the economic 
d stress and backirardiiess of the provinces It 
will not therefore be cntu^ly out of place if we 
make an attempt to examine the problem in our 
own way Inumn cconomi'*U and statesmen 
bare for some years past been urgioj; the adop- 
tion of some d finite economic t>ol cy in con 
sultauon with experts in the fiell of tralcy. 


uMbulxx and. ydala foAnns, It vs 
Co note that even the European commercial men 
have had their outlook chan^l m this respect, 
in recent months, and the Beni^al (Camber of 
Commerce as is evidenced through their recent 
circular No 431 dated 20th December 1032 liavo 
at last begun to think like ourselves an 1 hare 
realued Ibo necessity for abandoning the present 
policy of drift in the matter of economic life of 
the people as pursued by Government. 

Economic Cov^ctu top BrxaiL 

Instead of proposing small changes in the 
present economic organuiition hero and there, 
It IS necessary to draw the altention of Gorem 
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commiiiml claiinfi of the Afoslcms Their 
aim IS to raiio the pcroeiitage to fifty five bo 
03 to make it commensurate >vith the popula 
tton strength of the Mahomedans in the 
pTOMnee UocognucA and accepted in the Pro- 
sincial Sen ices, the principle of reservation 
for difi'ercnt communities could not but be 
extended to the Superior Serncca ns well 
It IS true tlmt the Mahomodan leader, 
H H The Aga Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Commission 
communal rcprespiitation onl} in those scrxices 
which did not require in their roemberA 
much of intcllectini and moral resource and 
set his face complctelj against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service* 
Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized in his 
excellent minority note the viewpoint pro- 
pounded b) the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle once accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When otter the war 
some Indians were nominated under the Act 
of 1915 to the Indian Civil Scr\ice, the 
Government based their selection consider 
abl} upon the communal claims and aOihatioos 
of the candidates When again competitive 
esamination for recruiting Indians to this 
Service came to be held in this countr) for 
the first time in 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made in this countrj wis reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fad to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the communalists Ou the 24tb of 
January, 1923, Col GidQcy,thc Anglo Indian 
represcatativc, introduced a motion in the 
Legislative Assemblj for a more fraok 
acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation in the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he complained, weie 
being neglected and not getting their due 
share of loaves and fishes Two mootbs 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution in the same 
House to the cflect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to the 
public services should giv c preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented in them A JIahomedan member 
from Bengal observed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community denved 
a considerable part of its importance and 
influence from its share in the public admmi- 
Btration It was consequently necessary that 
every community should bo adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1925 the 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand as far as possible Up till 
then only onc-third of the appointments lo the 
Indian Civil Service made in this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
munities But in 1925 it was laid down that 
henceforward one-third of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be reserved for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that year in the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1925 
and has been in operation ever since 

We should now appraise the effects of 
communabsm so far as it has been accepted 
m the recruitment of the civil servants It is 
obvious that this principle of communal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent. If 
different communities are to be separately 
represented on a population basts in the civil 
services irrespective of the comparative 
merits of tbcir cadets men of inferior acumen 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of supenor ability This proscription of 
superior talent cannot but tell upon the 
cflicicncy of ihs civil service which would 
now naturally be le»8 alert, less vigorous 
and less resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only by the best talent 
available This loss of cIBciency in the 
public service should not be dismissed so 
light heartcdly as it is done now a days m 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of the civil service and arrange- 
ments have been made by which only the 
most well-equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will be foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter 
Even m the USA, the land of the spoils 
system, the pnnciple of opening public 
services to merit has gained a considerable 
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foothold- Ever since the pissinp; of the 
Pendleton Act half a centurr ago, ofiices have 
been tncreasingl) taken out of politics and 
filled b/ the most competent men available 
It appears that India, instead o! keeping pace 
with this reforming movement isatiiiousto 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
Slates In America people secured cml 
service posts in return for the services they 
might liavc rendered to some particular 
political partv, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
because thc\ arc aiBIiatcd to some particnlar 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not oiiK the general cfllcienc} of the 
services will sufTcr because of tho acceptance 
of the communal principle m their recruitment 
and promotion, but the) will on this 
account be innoculatcd with a \triis 
that will sap theaers foundations of public 
administrition in this countr) If 
appaintments arc made on the communal 
ba«i«, the civil 8'‘nants thus reenuted cannot 
but feet that their commuaal affiliations were 
the rial passport to the ofTicfi thcN have come 
to occupv It will, llerofore, be their codea 
tour more and more to grind m their official 
capactla the axe of tho commumt) the 
membership of which has placed them in the 
public service. Ju'-t as the judges and the 
civil servants >n Amcnea brought into office 
bv the victon of their parta in the polls lave 


alwat 9 regarded it as their first dut) to sub- 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
cnpacit) similarly in India also it is being 
noticed that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on tho basis of their com- 
muaal antecedent ore even dai becoming 
more and more communalist in their sympath) 
and outlook. Unless tlio principle of com- 
munal rcprescntatiOD is abandoned without 
further dcla), impartiaht) andfiirplaj avill 
be rare features in our public services The 
cml servants arc appointed to render services 
not to tins or that commnnitv Their busi- 
ness 19 to serve the interests of flic state and 
minister to Ihe welfare of all people irrcs 
pective of the cla<5s or communitv the) might 
belong to If thev are to discharge this 
business faithfullv thev must forget their own 
communal and racial affihationg and remember 
onlv that thc) arc tho servants of the State 
This feeling, however, remsins out of thc 
question so long as their recruitment is made 
on tho commuoa) basis It is time for the 
rcpre<entativc3 of all tlic commiioitics and 
groups of our people to think sonoush on 
this subject of civil service recruitment If 
thc existing svstein of recruitment of tho 
civil pervants continues for some vears more, 
communal nvalrv will further bc accentuated, 
clianccs of national solidarity will bo further 
vmdennvned and prosivects of democratic 
government vfill be further remote still 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR BENGAL 

III N’AI INAKSIIA SANVAL, mjv. (Cal.), pilu (liondl 


I \ eouTse of his towch at the lost ^t. An lre« » 
I> nner IIi» Mcelloney the Gornnor of 
IVnffol an alino't p*ner»l irmtation 

to all thinkinjT peopl-* to propo'e fuiiahfp rnea 
»jr« for jMpronnjj the economic coadiUon of 
th- p«>ple of this proTinee oa! ailnuitol at l*»t 
tSai ‘xSe GoTrfnmeai cannot rlaiai 10 baTe ■ 
monopolT of m^'nu ty an 1 »tatr«aian»hip mjujr 
M to kUTc" the gmii proMoai of ih,* ecoROiaic 
«1 aa I KsrkwAn!ti<^« of tV prennw* It 
WiU not iStvrfcrr lx* rtiiiMf out of rlii>e if srt 
Dwle on alo*~ipt lo examine the pf< LI-ci m cof 
®vn IniiATi nronomi'U an! f&itrsmrn 

MW f-r •'Bto year* pxil UTm? alojw 

l»"p o' fc.sje «5 Sftiu* eronoratc ta ma 

••-luiKm w li rxperu n the ^*1 o' trsK 


»n>lu*tT 7 and public Gnanee It js jrratifyio;* 
lo note that eren the Furopean commcrrul men 
hare hail their outlook change*! in this rwpwt, 
m rmnt nionlh% an 1 the Ilenral Chamber of 
toBunrirr as is eTilmee«l through iheir rwnt 
Circular No. 431 dal«l 2i)th Ibwmber lVt2, hare 
at lut bejjun lo ihmk like ourvlTfn aa ) hare 
n-iJiar*l th« nrcwpity for a!wn Sonin? the prrernl 
policy of dnft m the matCrf of economic life of 
the people a< pureu"! by GoTcrnmiml. 

EirisjiMic C>»v.<ni. IMP lirx iti. 

Ja*tes.l of propos n? small rhnjrr* ta the 
pprxcnt rcono-ii-' orranuation kero anj there. 
It IS nrcc««ary to draw the ittcaLiu of C<tTem 
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oomraunal claims of the Moslems Tlicir 
mm 18 to rai«e the percentage to fifty-fivc bo 
as to make it commenBuratc with the popula 
tion strength of the Mahomedane m the 
province Recognized and accepted in the Pro 
vincial ScrMCCs, the principle of reservation 
for dillcrcnt communities could not but be 
ertended to the Superior Services ns well 
It IS true that the Mahomedan lender, 
II H The Aga Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Cooimission 
communal rcprcs'‘ntation onl> in those services 
which did not require in their members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 
ect his face completely against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service® 
Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized in his 
excellent minontj note the viewpoint pro- 
pounded b} the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle once accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When alter the war 
some Indians were nominated under the Act 
of 1915 to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Government based their selection consider 
ably upon the communal claims and affiliations 
of the candidates \\ hen again competitue 
csamioation for recruiting Indians to this 
Service came to bo held in this couotr> for 
the first time in 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made m this countrj was reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fad to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the communalists On the 24th of 
January, 1923, Col Gidnej,thc Anglo Indtaa 
rcprescotativc, introduced a motion in the 
Legislative Assemblj for a more frank 
acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation in the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he complained, were 
being neglected and not getting their due 
share of loaves and fishes Two months 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution in the same 
House to the effect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to the 
public services should give preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented in them A Mahomedan member 
from Bengal observed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community derived 
B considerable part of its importance and 
influence from its share in the public admini- 
Btration It was consequently necessary that 
every community should be adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1925 tbe 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand as far as possible Up till 
then only one-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service made m this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
mumtica But in 1925 it was laid down that 
henceforward one-third of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be rcscr\ed for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that jear in the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1926 
and has been in operation ever since 

Wc should now appraise tbe effects of 
communahsm so far as it has been accepted 
in tbe recruitment of the civil servants It i& 
obvious that this principle of commonal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent. If 
different communities are to be separately 
represented on a population basis in tne civit 
services irrespective of the comparative 
ments of tbcir cadets men of inferior acumen 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of superior ability This proscription of 
supenor talent cannot but tell upon the 
efficiency of tbs civil service which would 
now naturally be less alert, less vigorous 
and less resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only by the best talent 
available This loss of efficiency in the 
public serviCQ should not be dismissed so 
light heartcdly as it is done nowa-da^sin 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of the civil service and arrange 
ments have been made by which only the 
most well equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will bo foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter. 
Even m the USA, the land of the spoils 
system, the principle of opening public 
services to merit has gamed a considerable 
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ioothold. Ever since the passing of the 
Pendleton Act half a century ago, offices have 
been increasingly tnken out of politics and 
filled by the most competent men available 
It appears that India, instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming movement is anxious to 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States In America people secured civil 
service posts in return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 
political part}, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
because thev are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not onlv the general efficiency of the 
services will suffer because of the acceptance 
of the communal principle in their recruitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be innoculated with a virus 
that will sap the very foundations of public 
administration in this country If 
appointments arc made on the communal 
basis, the cml servants thus recruited canuot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were 
the real passport to the office thev have come 
to occupy It will, therefore, be their endea 
vour more and more to grind in their official 
capacity the axe of the community the 
membership of which has placed them in the 
public service Just as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 
by the victory of their party m the polls have 


always regarded it as their first duty to sub- 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
capacity similarly in India also it is being 
Dirticcd that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on the basis of their com- 
munal antecedent are every day becoming 
more and more communalist in their sympathy 
and outlooL Unless the principle of com- 
munal representation is abandoned without 
further delay, impartiality and fair play will 
be rare features in our public services The 
cml servants are appointed to render services 
not to this or that community Their busi- 
ness 13 to serve the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irres 
pective of the class or community they might 
belong to If thev are to discharge this 
business faithfully they must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
only that they are the servants of the State 
This feeling, however, remains out of the 
question so long as their recruitment is made 
on the communal basis It is time for the 
representatives of all the communitiea and 
groups of our people to think seriously on 
this subject of civil service recruitment. If 
the existing system of recruitment of the 
cml servants continues for some years more, 
communal rivalry will further be accentuated 
chances of national solidarity will be further 
undermined and prospects of democratic 
government will be further remote sfill 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR BENGAL 

By NALINAKSHA SANYAL m i. (Cal.) piu) (Lend.) 


I N course of his speech at the last St Andrew's 
Dinner His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengasi 13 ued an almost general invitatjon 
to all thinking people to propose suitable mea 
for improving the economic condition of 
the people of this province and admitted at last 
that “the Government cannot claim to have a 
monopoly of ingenuity and statesmanship reqoir 
M to solve the great problem of the economic 
distress and backwardness of the province. It 
will not therefore be entirely out of place if we 
make an attempt to examine the problem m our 
own way Indian economists and statesmen 
have for eotne years past been urging the adoj^ 
tion of some -definite economic policy in con 
sultation with experts m the field of tzad^ 


industry and public finance It is gratifvin^r 
If European commeS 

have had their outlook changed m this 
m recent months and the Bengal Cham^^ 
Commerce, as is evidenced through their ^ent 


policy of drift in the matter of ecoimm^ ^7^ 
d.. peopl. pur-prf b, GoTeS™ '' 

Economic Councm tob En ti 
linteid of propo.mg ,^11 .i-,. 
present economic OTSsnizatioahJl^^*'^ •= ^ 
It 1, neces-,!, to draw iho 
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nent to tho immcdinto netnl for forniulittint; n 
well iihnnM out iiitioiul cconotnic i>obc> which 
mono cnn hrinij nboiit improvcni Lcntiflinic oon- 
(litioim for nil cKsies of people With it view 
to ncliiPvmK llun cml, it m»y bo nero^airy to form 
‘n siimU sUnifinf; llenfril I^conomio Cmncil,’ 
of nil export nnture which would Stuly ami 
co^3r(linnlc’ nil nMulablo mntermliJ, nnd woull 
draw up n definite plan of nelion Such a plan 
of action may have proKnimmca for imniodulo 
adoption, ns nl^o ideih for ultiinftte alru-mro 
of socio-economie life of the people which wdl 
have to bo txaminc<l with an nhsolplely un* 
bia<»«pd imn 1, and not bru^'hc'l nsido menly on 
tho pround of their pro'ont i nprncticnhdity or 
difTiculty It IS hoped that in the same spirit 
ns piren cxprc“sion to by IIis I xccUency, the 
Government will ehaKo off their fslso sense of 
pre^'tige if nn>, and wdl not hesitato to lake 
the nlvico of persona nnd orpanizations of 
difTercnt ways of thinking, however unpalatnhie 
thej maj be to the present members of the 
bureauerncj 


SOMF OlWtnVATIONS ON THE lOtAL ECONOMIC 
OnoAMrvTiON 

In this connection wo would liko to oiler 
the following preliminary ob^errations iu«t to 
indicotfl tho lines along which some ‘ihiakiDg 
people who hare any afToction for the land to 
which we live or for its people ' hate been 
pondering over the great pr'tlcin of uncmplo) 
ment nnd economic sufTering Ibis is more with 
a view to find out the final an I ultimate solution 
of our problems rather than to «uggest certain 
patchwork remedies fo” nuno«liate attention 

It has been admitted by economists nnd«tntcs- 
mcii alike of the present ilay that a policy of 
lamct faire or drift cun no longer bo expected 
to provide the most suitable economic organixa 
tion for n people Planned economy ha«, during 
recent year", definitely taken its place instead 
of the scnnilled economic freedom of Uie lOlh 
century, in moulding the economic life ofnationi 
From a broad study of what is happenuig else- 
where and what experience wo have in tins 
country it may be stated that so far ns the 
ultimate structure of the economic life of our people 
IS concerned, four possible forms of organization 
may engage our attention, r«t , , , , 

(a) A self containwl economic lifq of the people 
of India with the spreading out of induslnal 
activity of the nation into small cottage mdustnes 
earned on m villages, which nre and will remain 
the jirincipal plates of wqrk for her qnbre 

popu^lation nationalization ot all inatiUiUons 

of p'roJuMiJn ond the.r re di.lr.bul.o. idonc 
comliui.i.tic lines l>7 dislribution niU l»i 

pinlcd nm.nlr on Ihe basis of mtioninir nooorf 
Sn to needs or deserte, production «ill bo bj 
plLs nnd programmee nnd all sorts ot veslsil 
or special interests Wtd disappear 


(c) Co-opcmtiva organization of tho entire 
licl I of economic activity, including proluciion, 
dislribution an 1 oxcliangc, by which t!ic indivi- 
dual will hivo his s<‘ii8(j of private properly 
rttunc"! perniltiiiig him to tite advantage of 
Ins fluficnor intelligence, skill or diligence, whih 
most of tho evil* duo to competition nnd jealousy 
may bo removed 

{it) Organization of strongly protected group 
economic lifi, spread over tho whole nation 
(nntioniilism), or parti of it {provincialism), or 
flevcral co-opemting nations (imperialism) by 
which, as in the case of mo lern It ily and U 6. A 
to Bomo extent, the croup may, by rigid 
ndhereneo to certain ruthless measures, arrange 
employment for its members and provide food 
nnd other amenities of life for them for a certain 
period of time nt least 

Ills not possible for any holy to state 
definitely which particular organization out of 
the above four will ultimately lie found suitable 
cr necessary for the welfiwe of the people of 
India. Ilnnlly any ii«eful purpose will therefore 
bo served, ot this «Uige by quarrelling over 
ideologies, which, though necessary m drawing 
out ft long period nnd eomprebensiie economic 
plan, are likely to trouble the lieads only of the 
fccncrations to come On tho whole it mav bo 
stated tlrnt tho destinies of tho millions of 
Indu will depend more on nationalism ccKipcra 
live institutions and some molifiel degree of 
socialism than on communism imiieriafism or 
rural self coDlentcdoesa However leaving the 
question of ullimau. social structure asid*», we 
feci that for the next doendo at least, if not a 
quarter of a centur>, there will be good deal of 
common ground to traverse whatever difference 
may arise in ultim ito ideologv Moreover, u is 
quite probable that nftei; the basic foundations— 
more or les* common to all structures — ^have 
been laid the future generation will hnd out a 
much better solution for tho people of India 
than what w apparent to us toilay,— a solution 
which wdl provilo for the preservation of tie 
culture of the East as well as secure for our 
countrymen the vitality of the West 


Imsicdute Pkoblems 

As thmgs needing immetliate attention with 
ft view to amebomto the economic condition of 
tho people of Bengal, emphasis should be Lud 
on three things 

(0 Providing suitable employment for oil 
classes of people rural nnd urban, middle class 
and the masses, 

(iti Increasing tlje efficiency of each labour 
unit of production with suitable arrangements 
for health education, capital, nnd di tnbution of 
work. 

(ml Preventing undue tonientrntion of wealth 
‘ii®if t permtUing thq leisurely and 

idle Jjfe of some at Uie co-t of oven the bare 
necessaries of life of millioiii- 
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Without wasting any more time overenquinea 
timl reports It 13 desirable that the State should 
devote all the resources at its command to ai^eye 
the above ends 

It m\i«t be pointed out that there are many 
things afTectmg the economic life of the people 
of B^ngil which do net Ue under the purview 
of the provincial Government Any plan that 
the loc-il economic council will formulate mu«t 
therefore be supplemented with men ures of tho 
centnl Government of India and mu t be 
co-oriimaled with the economic measures of 
other provinces, partieulirly of those which are 
nljic nt to n ngal In the light of these ob^er 
rations the following tentative mer ures may bo 
pripospd for consideration of the Government 
of B ngal and of the Economic Council that 
may Im formed 


UVFMPLOYMEVT— How TO Sot\E It 

The problem of foremost impottanco is indeed 
tlie provision of suitableemployment for all cla» es 
of people <0 that the entire population can have nn 
opportOBiU o! earning their breal through their 
Labour To find out the exact po «ibdily of 
providuig such employment a comPiebensjTO 
eurvej has to bo male of all the needs of the 
people an I their present production it will (hen 
rw possible to find out how far by careful plan 
ning more of the requirements of our country 
men can be «upplieil through local sources 
without unlulj causing n restriction of our 
proiluclion for purposes of export 


NaTIOV tLIZ-VTIOS OF Lis D AVD ITS 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBDTIOV p>'r CdJJlta 
FOR CULTnATIOa ^L^DED 
It Will not be wrong to say that India has 
not yet been over populatetl m the sense that 
natures resources have become inadequate for 
giving food and clothing to her children Taking 
ftt Its worst the production of food per acre per 
capita m India is «till sufficient to provide the 
barest necessities of life to all our population, 
and consequently with due regard to the 
etandanl of living of the people, the quantum 
of population has not been oversteppeil Further, 
there is considerable room left for improvement 
m agricttllural technique and in methods of 
production m general 

In order to ascertain the pos-Jibility of giving 
employment to our population which is largely 
rural we should direct particular attention to the 
aauilablility of land for cultivation per coptla 
Ii m« t be recognized that for purposes of 
economic reorganization it is necessary to co 
ordinate the resources of adjoining provinces, 
nml go far as Bengal is concerned, the unutilized 
natural resources of Behar and Oris a and of 
Assam should bo tal en into const Imtion 
Certain difficulties may nn«e m putting into 
action on economic policy that mniy involve 
inter provincial co-opention nnd pooling of re- 
sources But the necessity for such coKirilinntion 
of resources is to great that no obstacles of 
technique or sentiment should lie considcrcil 
insurmountnblo in bringing this about 

The following table gives tho population of 
Bengal Dilnr nnd Ofi*«a and As«am and 
corresponding areas of cultivable and cultivated 
hod 


Area and 
Buml 
Population 
IVngaL 4V>C»000 
B bar A 

Ons.>i -l2r270<Xl 
Assam 7,-t»^C!qO 


Table I 


population ehowin; 
Xcl area 
fin ttcres) 

40 lfi7,000 


g land cultivated anil cultivable cnptfr 


Area Culdvatal 
(in acres) 

000 


Cultivable ■\Vaslo 
(m niree) 
0018,000 


Forest 
(m acres) 
4 571,000 


5.'M730O0 

SAiMOOO 


30.T0G.O00 


C0200Q0 

loatoooo 


7381000 


It will t>e seen that the rural population of 
Bengal an I Assam come up to about 5i millions, 
whereas rhpy may have between them net culti 
Tali'll area of TG million acres ami cnltumble 
wi‘l08 of 2'» million acre* This shows that b> 
a pmptr mlfUnbulion ofhnl it may be possible 
to allow tho rural (xipulation of B ns^ an 1 


Assam to cultivate « little more than one acre 
of Ian 1 per heaL In tlm following table is 
piTcn the yiclJ jicr aero of crons in ICnral 
Bice may bo taken as the gcncml measure of 
mmiinum pro-luclivity aa each acre of other crons 
w mere or less re«orVsI to as n bettor sabslitute 


Tidlc II 


Viru» ini tn I or Crops i\ Hrvr vu (in Ln«) 


Name of the 

crop iq*.’! 22. j'lv;:! ujrtsi la.'fj., 
llKoj {( Icacoi) '■•'1 qil R27 feJ 9 
West ITh 420 4fl 

igsr-cane Bisr 

f'urit 2,422 2.4<>> 2>S.t 

M— h 




2 ,4rq 
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Nnmo of tho 

<rop lOil.22 1932 2 5 1033 21 192123 


Tea 

'HI 

593 

1815 

179 

Cotton 

03 

91 

118 

133 

Juto 

1,258 

1,253 

1,213 

I,I8I 

Linseed 

2C9 

3*1.3 

312 

352 

Rape nnd Muh- 
hinl 

370 

351 

3G1 

371 

Resamum 

350 

an 

337 

539 


320 

I92G27 19 

27-28 

1928 29 

1029 30 

1910251 

151 

9)5 

511 

190 

50 1 

187 

133 

150 

105 

91 

108 

99 

129) 

1,225 

1,272 

1,227 

1,302 

1,210 

301 

329 

217 

322 

373 

307 

2i7 

B91 

3>1 

391 

L>0 

103 

3(50 

578 

37C 

a>7 

371 

381 


It will bo Boon from iho aboro tlint provil«l 
too Iflnil m Ilcncnl nml ABamn ib Buiinbly rc> 
ui«tributO(l oieli person can Invo to him<cif 
about lOCK) lbs of rico per jMr The ftnnunl 
con«umption of rice or fockl (p-ainB may roushb 
bo puf r»00 lliB per heal With tfio balance 
it ehoiill bo poBaiblo for every one to necure 
minimum amount of clolbmp aa>, 15 >«la of 
clotii per Iicnd, na niao m«onnhlo Bfielter Tlioao 
of the ruml population who are more ofncicnt 
and energetic than the avemge shotil I be able 
to obtain additional amenitica of life out of tbcir 
Rupcrior productive capacitj Tho first and 
ioremo»t consi leration for the Government of 
Kenpal Bhould therefore bo a thorough revision 
of our land laws preventing the accumulation 
of large areas m a few hands and enabling every 
agricultural worker to have ns much land as be 
needs for him«elf and his familv on the almvo 
basi« IJow this relistribution of land 
can bo brought about without undue haialship 
to the present holders of property will have u> 
bo earttfiilly drammed by tho Dengal Economic 
Council, to be formel It may only broalh be 
pointed out that a thorough reform m the land 
Bystein alone can remedy most of the evils that 
we arc sufiering from today 

When the rural population will have their 
barest minimum prorile<l as above it will be 
easy to provi le ample occupation for the urban 
population an I the middle cla «es 
IsriLSTKirs 

Regarding inlu«trie8 it mu«t bo recognized 
that there is great scope both for certam large 
fcalo industries as well na for small and middle. 
Pized ones m their reapcctive spheres It is not 
desirable in this respect to be guide! hr tmdc 
tions and sentiments The Bengal I.xajnomic 
Council or the Government of Bengal Bhould 
institute n thorough and evpert enquiry into the 
possibilities of each claas of industry, cottage or 
factor}, a.9 judged from past and present 
experience and progress of industrial technique 
nnd then shoull devise ways and means to 
develop each class of industry, as and to the 
extent founl economically justifiable ntid 
necessary 


WiiAT Anc NFEnro To JlAxiMt?! rmamev 
OF B\cu Ltnorn Unit 
Having outbiied tho iinmcdiato obiecUve as 
above wo would like to see that all facihlics are 


provided to bring about the require 1 economic 
improvement m runil life ns well as m the 
cities This means that provision should ho male 
to improts tho efficiency of labour not only by 
securing them healthy and sanitary environments 
of work but also by providing them with 
necessary technical ivlucalion financial facilities 
transport niningements marketing facilities and 
rationalized methoJs of utilizing their energy 
m all direction* Various Conimi-'iions and 
Committees have during recent years examined 
diflVrent problems nfleclmg tho economic an 1 
social life of the people, nnd considerable 
matena! has bten collected by them It 
should be eas) for tho Government or for 
the Bengal Economii Council to obtain suitabk 
guidance from ihe findings of lhe«e Commiltoa 
and al*o from departmental enquiries Where 
suitable tnatorials are not available it should be 
po*«ibIc for Governmeut to colloct u eful statis 
tics for the formulation of a definite economic 
policy The «tnti tic-, of trade nnd industry 
collccleil «o far arc extremely fault} and deficient 
in the essentials that arc needed for making n 
survey of the internal <onduion» of the country 
An attempt should therefore be made forthwith 
to collect data indicating the directions m which 
economic reforms shoul I be undertaken particu 
larly showing the various commodities needcxl 
by tho |>eoplo of B ngnl, tho number of persons 
engaged m the proUiftion thereof locilly and 
m India, an i the possibiht} of substituting the 
present commodities with those manufacture bv 
nnd with the as istance of local labour and 
capital 

PuORLEM Of RunvL Samtatiov 
It IS perhaps not neces«ary to driw the 
attention of Government to tho increasing 
inefficiency of labour in rural Bengal, due largely 
to ill health nnl poor sanitary conditions and 
also to Ignorance and illiteracy One of the 
first measures that should be ndopte I by Govern 
inent is to improve the conditions of health m 
the ruml areas and to open out canals, clear 
jungles cleanse tho tanks, rivers and water 
coursca and provuL with an iron hand for 
cveiything that may conduce to physral health 
of tho villagers It may bo mentioneil m this 
connection that Bengal may obtain considerable 
amount of guidance fiom tlie Governments of 
rgypt Italy nnd Holland in cfTectively fighting 
the scoiuges of nature nnd in controlling some 
of them for tho service of mankind 
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Bural VrsA\ce 

Hiving secured just ufficient land per head 
of our mnl worker nnd einiWry surroundings 
for ViOtk we «baU have to provile suitable 
Snancnl facilities to the people to enable them 
to carry on their ngncuUiiral and small jndu tnal 
pursuits m the rural area® The vanous 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee® as well 
as the Indian Central Banking Enquirj Chm 
mitlee have gone into the problem of financing 
agriculture and of meeting the present problem 
of niral indebtedne‘>a bile the Bengal Econo 
mic Council should be entrusted with the working 
out of details and of evolving any new ana 
more convenii.nt scheme in this respect, it may 
be, broadly speaking stated that the financing 
of agricijture will depend upon properly 
con'tituteil Land Mortgage Banks for capital 
expenditure on land and n number of scattered 
Cc^perative llural Credit Societies for the purpose 
of recurring expense® In order to enable suitable 
marketing and wareUou«mg arrangement® other 
financing institutions may al o have to be thought 
of both of an indigeuou's nature as well as on 
the modeU of Germany and the Unitctl State® 

UtltAL COVI'IUVKATIOV® LaNDWATS 
in MATFJiaAV® 

Next in imponmco to que«tions of land 
reform® emitation and runl binking stand the 
problems of communieition So fat as Bengal 
i« concerned it appears to us that there is inu h 
room 1 ft for the development of watcr-couf«e« 
which Will solve both the problem of imgiiion 
and lieilth as well a the problem of tran port 
The dmelopmcnt of riilwij® in this province 
hi not Ik-en all to the gool of the people 
beeau e railwit embankment have ino«Uy 
prevented the free flow of water nnd have led 
to water logging and deterioration of the nver® 
Becently attention ha® been drawn to the need 
for goou roa Is in the province M bile apprecii 
ting the ncc'*'«ity of proper road connections to 
link up the village® nnd vutal parts with the 
centres of tra le an i with each other we feel 
that the po««ibditioi of improving inland water 
courses and provi ling communications through 
them ehould fir l bo explorvil and the phcc of 
the roid the nilwav and the waterways m the 
economic lib of Bengil sboull be properly 
piiigerl befere any scheme of transportation is 
tiVon m hind It mav be remerabited in this 
connection that for an agricultural country 
cheipne«s in frin«port is more to be de«in?d 
thin quicknc®® m service 

Ivl r tt kJTIM 

The maikcling of agricultunl produce in 
Bengal alo need® con nimble ovtihaulmg if not 
a thorough chingv The oTclem of collecting 
wgmilinral pnxlucti through a lirge niunbw 
cf J^fyorif SCI t>g cith'r for the istermediate 


JItkajaWi or aratdars or as agents of the big 
export hen es and mill i-^ not conducive to the 
be-t interests of the agricultun*t \\ hen there 
13 a n e m price the ciiltivitor hardly gets the 
full benefit of it and whenever there is a fall 
the poor agriculturi®t has to «ufler bitterly Nor 
can this syetem ensure proper adjustment of 
production to possible demand either by a 
process of restriction or by nece«sary measures 
for expansion It is therefore felt that while 
eicb commcxiity e g tea, jute gram® nee. 
Hide® etc may hive special nmngements for 
marketing to suit the particular requirements 
of each there should be a general proTi«ioa 
made for co-operative marketing of agricultural 
products through a more or Ie«* elaborate system 
of viUige and central Co opemtive Societies or 
on the Berar Cotton Marketing Plan 

VlLL-WE OlTLOOK. to BE CHANGED 

It inu®t be pointed out here that the founda 
Mon of ruril reconstruction lies more m the 
subjective apprecntion of the problem by the 
prople than on on> 8upeticnpo®ed pLxa of work 
To create that appreciation and to in«pire every 
runl worker with some ml in the task of 
rebuilding his vilhge an. «x(en«ire propaganda 
®hould be undertaken to educito our countrymen 
properly not only m the rudiments of literaev 
but iiUo in the fundamentals of living Sell 
help ileanlinc s m habit co-opemtion with 
neighbour® 'ervico to society are sentiments 
wbicb of late years hive been growing le«8 nud 
Ic s important m the village life of Bengal lor 
the new gcnention the outlook of life mu«t bo 
changed and some of the heilthy impul-os of 
our forefathers wiU have to be brought back 
tempered this time with the inspiration of science 
nnd knowledge 

\ lULAf F Education 

The ®y«tem of education m the villige should 
proTi le for such a new outlook* on life M hilc 
on the on hand the measures of the State may 
be directed to procure adequate environment^ 
facilme® for more efficient production on the 
other band there sboull be arrangements male to 
improve an 1 if po oible to transform the subjec 
Mve condition of work mmcly the will to work 
for self for family for the community aal for 
the country 

COOPER-tTIVT VT 

In tlic «nme strain vt should be stated tbit 
the recon tract on of oiir rural economic life 
cannot b«. thorough an 1 complete without the 
spreil of the co-opcnitive movement aid educa 
tion »n improved melhc-ls of agriculture 

The <t>-opcntire movement in In 1 li so far 
has at best l>oen n force of 8op<nmpo«ed 
benevolence if not n mere niea ure- of puhlicitr 
for the supw-^ 1 sobeitu le of th** Slate oPimals 
for the dill rate ma®*e® The e*«ence of ro-^ 
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operation namely, self help and mitinlive, hive 
been entirely lacking It is now time to reviw 
the position critically, not so much with regard 
to the figures of societies and their funds as with 
respect to the conditions of their functioning 

Aortcuitural Reforms 
The immense possibilities of improvement m 
agricultural technique have not so far been 
realized bj our people,— educated or uneduwted 
Government experimental agricultural farms 
have not yet been able to tackle e^en a fraePon 
of the problem Their methods have b«n rather 
exclusive for the people and all the delects of a 
«elf-conseiou3 bureaucratic supcnmposiveness have 
kept them away from the villagers Ihe 
machinery for introducing improved methods m 
agriculture therefore needs overhauling Ihe 
pWem of irrigation, of improved 
tools, of eflicient labour, of suitable rotation of crops 
of agricultural readjustment according to nature 
of «oil, and of seeds are amongst the important 
nroblema requiring attention Each district, or 
perhaps each different 

different manner of tackling ‘he«e preblcms 
The Government, or rather the Bengal Economic 
Council, should make proper ‘J* 

necessities of each area with regard to the abore 

.Cm prop,..^ "t 

ndeouate financial backing hven wiin ino 

them 

Indlsttial DL^ELor«^^T 
AVith there general obrervations about tlio 

°d he'”..c" SI' 

tho"deTdS™"{ »' 

sm,ll lh«t there i. mnple 

SremreCor e™.re™e^ 

mmber ol “''I'JTctae S !he -■.Ivtl™ 

„pd biismo-e tnen,^h p„„c,hr, rau*l lie 

of India, nf n inrgo numlier of 

through the scattered all over the cowntrj, 

cottage to our nirfll poplation 

providing emplojmeni On the other 

In a health) nnd imhulrialwts who 

hand, there Industrial ctahh-bments 

think m terms n ,hnt the economic 

Sure^^th^ Pc-Pl® 


want India to build up big factories with up-to- 
date RiBchinery so that India can stand on 
equal terms m world economic competition, and, 
if possibl.^ can take advmtage of her superior 
efficiency in production over others 

The best intereot of the countrj, however, 
cannot be achieved b> a blind adherence to 
either of the above 'chools of tbinkmg Uur 
country is vast, our resources unlimited and 
varied our labour power is composed of diverse 
elements If a scientific examination of nU the 
factors of production m an iniluatry, together 
with the social reactions of different tjpea of 
or«Tini2ation. shows that for particular industries 
particuLir types of organization are more 
ionducive to economy and efficiency, ns al>o to 
maximum social welfare, there should be no 
hesitation in building up our industrial structure 
with such types of institutions i i ij 

The Bengal Economic Council should 
examine the industrial pos«ibilities of the province 
with an unbiassed mind m the light of the above 
observitions Our aim is to attain maximum 
socio-economic welfare and not to pre-erve, 
perpetuate or create a certain type or types of 
industrial or economic life 

OBOA>n2STIOV OF Kr\ ISDtSTTlES 
In a very general way it may bo stated tlint 
such mdustfies ns iron and sled coal gas and 
electricitj supply, petroleum and kerosene and 
transport shoul I be nationabaed and managed 
as commercial trusts by experts with statutory 
obligations determmeil b\ the State llie 

commercial success of tho ba«ic mdunries mu«t 
be ludgcil from the broad point of view of 
oationaf cffit-ienea, in order to «ccure winch 
cflicliTo measures of safeguarding moy Ime 
to bo adopted 

LAFOr \OvKfc\ iNDtSTPIlS 
«0 far ns middle ■■ized industries and large 
mdunnes which nre not of the iiaturo of kp 
mdu'tnes are concerned suitiblo scope should bo 
provided for the emploj ment of pnvite enter- 
nrire and cnpilnl The organization of there 
indu-tncs ma> ht either on the joint stock 
plan or on limitel or nnlimitoii pirtncr-hip 
ha5l^ or under imlivilual or family ownership ns 
can lie arranged in view of capitil and other rdjuire- 
meats of each Auiong-t such in(lii»trics may be 
counteileottonnnd wool manufacture jute, ton, gh«P, 
pottery leather, bardwnre, electrical requn-ilics 
etc. Iho commerciil succe->s of the e iiiilu-tru .3 
will have to be judged both with regard to llicir 
teelmical efficiency as well as with re-pcct to 
their eventual ability to saiisfy, Indian customers 
on equal terms in comuetition with the products 
of such foreign countries as work under normal 
ronditians of employment of labour and lluctua 
lions of currency For a period of lime itiire 
industries may require protection cither in the 
form of imirert duties, or througli bounties on 
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production, or through both And apirt from 
protection, it may be nocesaarj for the State to 
encourage selected mJuitries out of this class 
by guarmt'^e of return to n portion of the 
4iapital, bj underwriting a portion of the shares, 
by advancing money on debenture under certain 
-conditions by proviling facilities for transport 
and by the supply of free expert advice in 
promotion of the Industries and suitable arrange- 
ments for getting joungmen trained up to under 
take work 

Small a>d Coirior IvnuarniES 
So far as small industries and cottage indus- 
tries are concerned the investigation of the 
Bengal Economic Council should show which 
particular indu'try or in lu'tnes satisfy the 
conlitions for more efficient organization in the 
•mall scale The fact of certain industries being 
at the moment run on cottage lines or certain 
others in tho factory system should not be taken 
as conclusive evidence of the economic efficiency 
of a particular method of work The Bengm 
Economic Conned should «ee that the orgnniza 
lion for our indu tries of diSerent types is such 
that there is maximum .utilization of the nation's 
resources m men, money and materials and the 
economic forces of tho nation are not diverted 
into uneconomic channel* It is known to every 
body that industries requiring por«onal attention 
to detail*, such ns ivory and jewellery works or 
indu'tnes meant to *aii*fy selective tastes such 
as Bilk, embroider} cigar* mau and carpel* 
toy*, shawl etc are better done at home under 
the domestic plan than in a fictory for ma«s 
proiluclion Moreorer in con«i<!eration of the 
social nnd economn life of the province certain 
other indu«tries like hu«king paddy extracting 
oil for fooil, making earthenwares for dome tic 
utensil* repairing agnciiltuml tool* hoii«ehoIil 
cirpentra, rope making nnl certain ela*«c3 of 
weaving may !» perhaps lieltcr left for the rural 
h ime*. It «houl I be the function of the Bengal 
EiMnomic Council to oxamino tlic«e in detail 
and to giul<- the future economic reconstruction 
in the light of result* obtaineil 

Fi\v>cino or 

The financing of tl e»e in lu»tne«, Jaige-ecale, 
moihinn «izeil and small, will have to lie under 
taken m iliff.rent way* an 1 the attitule of the 
Stat will largely (htorniine (he organization of 
finance for each far ii* the kcj in liiMnes 
are ronccmei! it may be generally statc<l that 
the «tai. with Its direct re*pon*ihihfy m the 
aim ni tntion of th'^ nntionaliieil nnJer^aiing*. 
or tlwi tniMs formtal for the management of 
t’ic*4. inlu*tne< un ler spccifu. inMrurttens tl^ll 
U impowcTcl to ni-e capital on Ihecmlitof 
t-a- lor im lJle-*U(*ii in lii ine* nnl large 

non key indu«ines the capital niu‘l be found 
from jnvafc sources nioUy, With the proT»«jon 


that for selected indu tries, it should be permi»*ibIo 
for the State to encourage the raising of neces'ary 
capital either by a limite<I guarantee of return 
or by a proportionate holding of shares by the 
Stab* For small industries and particuLirly 
for rural industries, capital must be found 
entirely from private resources either on indivi 
dual or family proprietorship basis or on co- 
opentiye basis The Slat* m these ca es *hoiild 
come forward with the requisite amount of 
technical information anl a* i tance for improving 
pre«cnt methods of working 

It has to be pointed out that the Bengal State 
Aid to industnes Act ha> not been sufficiently 
comprehensive nnd cannot bo effective enough to 
give sufficient impetus or to provide adequate 
assi'tancc to different cla«ses of indu tries The 
Proviacial and Central Banking Enquiry Com 
mittee* however have indicated lines along which 
indu trial finance can be arranged, and the 
Government of Bengal should revi«e their attitude 
more m accordance with the recommendations of 
these committees than along lines suggested so 
far to the logical legislature 

MvrivEmo Rffokms 

Having thus secured agricultural nnd tndus 
trial advancement it should bo necessary to seo 
Uiat the marketing is properly arranged both 
internally and abreail, and with that cud in view 
cchopmtive nnd corpomio commercial houses will 
have to bo promoted to cflect more rational 
distribution than what i« po.«ible at the pre«ent 
time Here al o different types of marketing, 
namely Syndicate nnd Kartell*, multiple shops 
and departmental «tore» nnd co-operative «alo 
depots will nil have to be given their duo pinco 
to facilitate production in anticipation of demand 
and to adjust supplici properly to requirements 

Prjczs TO nE watched 

\n imporLant problem that has to be wntched 
in connccDon with marketing is the fliicluuion 
in pncTx. both due to ndju»tmetit of supply to 
demand as also on account of change* in tho 
quantity or character of the currency One of 
the permanent dutie* of the Bengal Economic 
Council *houl I be to alvi-e Government about the 
cour e of prices nnd the mea«urcs (hit tho 
Government shoull take to prevent unhapjy 
developments in the tra lo an 1 indu try of iho 
country due to abnormal fluctuations in prico- 
leveL 

Fr*CAL tvD CcrrENca BiForsis mlotu 

It must bf> recognize,! that th« nbovc inea»urca 
cannot lie ma le effective without nrtive co- 
operation of the Central GovernmenL In faet, 
the fiscal anl cunrncy reforms fhou' 1 G con 
currently unlertaken so that thi*e may 1>» 
aljii*tr-f to tho economic rerjuirements of tho 
people anl mas Tnea*ure for economic regenm 
lion that may U, thought of by the pronnccs 
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mu«t Ih) linked with KimtiUnneoiis nifftsiirc? lo 
tlie ficM of inrifls nnd ciitTcncV I’J tho Govern- 
TOtnl ol India The nttittnk ti'ken h> rtio llen^ 
Clmnihor of Coinmereo ^ith rej?iinl to tarilia n 
not (jmto sound It tviII kito no useful nurpo*e 
to mi'‘o pro'incial fielinp liy tlio tilk of burden 
soniciu«'< of rrnnt protective import duties on 
tho children of Ben^nd llie ju^hco or imiistice of 
ii-enl inen'-ures will have to be judgwl from the 
view point of national economic ndvancement 
taking India ns one unit, nnd if there is any 
nc<cs«av of Iwtwecw tlie 

Vrovmce* it ninj be ensile nrrftutrcd by enrious 
mcthols for di tributinK the incnhnce, as maj be 
decided upon hj inter piCAincial ne<n>tiations 
'Ihe Goeernnient of Bengal should not allow 
their nttenlion to he side trncltod hj fal«o isaucs 
like this nnd not to help to pcrpciuale the domi 
iintion of non nntionnla in the held of industry 
and commerce hy crenting di«®cn«ion3 in the 
c-ounlri 


roirif'f TrAiir vsti rxtdANor Bankino 
An important direction m «hich the talent of 
Bengal should find scope for employment is the 
organization and administration fowgn trade 
mi of KtchnuBo hanking Bengal should take 
more nnd more direct and ncti^’e interest m trade 
commerce nnd banking for the development of 
which rather than for large iridu«trie« this pro 
vineo IS particularly suited The details lejwrding 
this pronlem inu«t be left for the Bengal J cono 
niic Council to work out 


I’noarvcnL Fi‘'-''^cr 

M hile talking of economic readjustment and 
improvement in theproiince ope ignore the 

arrangement for provincial flnaijce and the auminis 
tration of ways and moans bj the I rovineml 
Government 'Much has been *sid on these topics 
during the last few month* and the >nju*tJce 
done to Bengal m the allocation of rCTWue has 
been thoroughlj espo«ed The Bengal Economic 
Council should make it a poipt to deviso new 
anti iTnpTove\\ meV'noAs oi teveaiie and 


the Govemmeiit of Bengal shoulJ make everJ 
cflurt to light tho en«c successfully for this priJ* 
Tineo nt tho time of the new arrangements tirH 
an. under contempLition 

It inu't lie emplia'ired, however, that unle-^s 
the Government of Bengal substantially alter 
their incthals of handling public funds and 
unless lliey take eflectivo measures of retrench 
mint nnd economj thoroughl> changing the top 
heavy nature of everj branch of public admini* 
tnition It will not bo possible for the country ti> 
e£<VAU!*Qa la viMpo«als foe faithec laratma To 
prove the Iona ftlea of Government in the matter 
of economic improvenunt thi Government of 
Bengal should start immediately with a programino 
of retrenchment in their expenditure, ns has becji 
proposed by their own committeo a few month? 
ago The task of economic reconstruction wi'l 
require large financial reeources nnd Government 
mu«t be prepared to set free a large proportion 
of tlieir revenues for nation budding woric. IVhen 
this IS a«-ured the country will gladly accept 
additional burdens by vraj of incrci«ed tnsiition 
or provluctivo public debts 

COXCILSION 

Enough perhaps has been said m the above 
parngnpbs about the lines along which m my 
opinion economic reform* should bo undertaken 
with a view to improve the economic condition of 
the people of Bengal Jt has not been my 
purpo«o to provide any detailed study in course 
of the present article anti coii«equently I have 
refrained from dealing piecemeal with this or 
that industiT or with this or that problem before' 
us toda} The problems of jute tea, i-oal and 
other indu«tries in tnis province need serious and 
immediate attention But I think that when we 
arc out to draw a phn or programme of thorough 
economic rcgenenition our outlook mu*t not be 
narrowed down b> the immediate problems before 
us however important they may be In the above 
paragraph* therefore attention has been drawn 
more to the probkms of to morrow than of 
today 
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WFjsTFRN IMLLENCL IN BENGVLI 
LlTEIkVTURL Bj rny/iran/an S»\ UntttntOj of 
OaleuUa 103^ Pp \lU*^4t 


Mr Sen s work is an attempt to study one of 
the most interesting hterary problems ot inodcra 
Bencal and as such it is bound to appeal not oolv 
to the professed schoUe but also to erery edneateo 
Bengali 

Vs the work is the first ot its kind in the field 
and does not pretend to be eshauinre one need not 
be too cntieal bat it u diCQcult to escape the 
unfortanste impression that the author has only 
scratched the surface instead of digging deep lie 
wntes with enthusiasm but enthusiasm in a difficult 
subject like this should not eshaust itscU in mere 
Khltenng gcneralitiw and sweeping surreys It w 
true that the rcry theme of the work does not to » 
certain extent lend itself to exact treatment uoloss 
one confines oneself to a particular sutbor work 
period or aspect of the subject The immaterial 
things known aa influences are hard to corisigc 
and define m liccriturc as touch as ther aft in other 
spheres of bnman actiruy Dut the danger of dealing 
With such an elaure theme should in itself guaro 
against superficial and inadequate handling Mr Sea 
rightly contends that there is no dearth of materials 
for a systematic study but perhaps it would bare 
been wiser if the treatment had not been so general 
and indefinite If the scop^ had been testncicd to 
an inten'ire study of particular periods works or 
authors or to particular phases of the problem the 
work would rcrtainli hare gained much and lU 
documentary of cniical raluc would bare born 
Undoubted and permanent \s It is, we hare here 
an useful and cxten«iTc essaj of the popular 
fiurnaliitic kind which makes deli'^hlful res ling with 
i>* bita of miscellaneous andd'sultory tnfonDatio 0 
but something more than mere collection of informaiioo 
or facile pn-sentatwn is needed to touch the caro of 
th" problems and giro a definite shap« to an afready 
indefniie theme 

«{f the ci^h* chapters info which the work i* 
aiTwed, ihe most Intormatire is that which deal* 


with the Bengali stage sad drains but this piece of 
compilation from already accumulated miteruls is 
more an historical oarratire of the growth of the 
stsge and drams than a cnticsl study of the 
immedia e question of Western mfluenee which 
recares only casual attention Instances are generally 
given of Items of imitstion adaptation, and other 
obvious soperScisI eSbets but the author appears 
to forget very often that the question u sot a 
question of contact merely bnt one of infusion or 
accession of ideas of the moulding of the literary 
spirit and form of the deeper change of thought and 
vision It IS somewhat surptising that thero is in 
this connexion bsrdly auy discussion of the important, 
and in a sense fundamental question which would 
etnke even the most casual reader of the compiratirc 
failure of the Bengali drama to reach thi. same 
height ofexcellcn c as attained liyB ngsli poetry under 
almost identical literary condiiion ot foreign inflnenee. 

The other chapters of the work are eve i more 
dbajpoiQting from this point of new One turns, 
for instaoc" with eager expectation to the chapter 
on Bengal s Favourite Vuthors but one comes merely 
across a few uncntical items cullal mostly from 
biographies of information regarding particnlar 
turopcon works studied by pirticular Bengali authors 
The writer is here chiefly a chronicler but he is not 
evea a satisfying chronicler for he tanLsItzes us with 
only scattered bits of information VImost nothing 
IS said about the wav in which such early study o7 
alien models and methods exercised its divergent and 
far reaching influence, nor is any attempt made to 
trace or appraise its total eSect on the general trend 
of Bengali Iiteratare The author has not for 
instance referred to the interesting question as to 
whs (be age of ^Isdhosiidaa and Bankim was still 
under the thraldom of English Romantic 3Iovemcnt 
at 3 time when the early romantic fervour in fnglish 
Iitcratoro bad already toned down to the concrete 
nchness of thought and erj rcasion of the Vlctonaa 
wntcra. The question rams an adJrtl jnlorest from 
the fact that the wnoJ of Itengali literature which 
admired ‘•cott and Bynjn also admired lope and 
Goldsmith while Shelley KcftU and onlstrorth 
were thrown into the bactgronnJ. 
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The problem of Western influence on Ikngali 
verse forms has not received any better treatment 
It docs not help to record merely auch obvious items 
of information as the introduction of the blank 
verso sonnet and other Western form** which is a 
matter of common tnowled^e while practically 
nothing 13 said about the way m which the English 
blank lersc whether Miltonic or otherwise as wdl 
as other foreign measures is assimilated and suited 
to the entirely alien genius of Bengali languiwie and 
versification The relation of the Foglish hterary 
epic to the Bengali Mahal arya is treated in the same 
superficial and summary fashion while the new 
Bengali lyric is not considered in ifs proper 
perspective in relation both to the new European 
lyric measures and the old Bengali lync forms We 
are told that Tlabindranath and Satjendranath had 
for models Western measures but such facile 
statements or even the citation of one or two instance* 
of obvious imitation or adaptation arc hardly ol 
any use in understand ng the charaefer extent and 
direction of foreign influence in this 8ph“rc. 

In the same way we are treated in anolhtt 
chapter to some obvious generalities oo the much 
talked of influence of \ aisnavism on modern Bengali 
poetry, hut it is important to consider m some 
detail the manifold character of this lobenled 
influence m relation to the influv of the new poetical 
tendencies Wo are again informed m one place that 
Persian poetry fired many poetic eouls la Bengal 
but besides the general information that a minor 
poet Krishna Chandra Jlsjumdat was widely read in 
Persian poetry and adapts some passages irom it 
and that Debendranath Tagore had a passion for 
Hafix the topic IS left extremely indefinite. \ single 
line contains a reference to the infiaenc-* of Sonsm 
but there is nothing aboot the nature and extent of 
this influence . . . « 

We have perhaps now said enough to indicate the 
author s general method and treatment of particular 
aspects of the problem and it is not ,'? * 

short review like this to enter into details or dilate 
further upon the other chapters of the work Mr 

fe’u has chosen a subject with beautifil perspectives 

but the subject still remains to be treated 

We cannot however, close our review without 
drawing attention to a large number of unforlnnate 
Ss of facts revealed^ even by a "K 

Nidhu Bibus death did not occur in 1831 but in 
iS lSra ; nor did Han. Tfaakur die so ^v 
n* 1813 but he died on kngust 6 
rhe date of the first publication of the /fvwct 
inc natc and the Kuhn-lula 

uaw w ',,..,1 j ,,n» Kq left uncertain as llwy W 

SS;K‘£»«r p«» »..^ppU;.hrf 

fragment a m naraelcs distinipii.^ 

tS Smta lo P 211 unolb..D,The 

"““f .“a "aa” r ™ "O 

X’^tz raa' SI rz 

.S’ 

earlier In IbfiJ ; -„thor appears to think. It is 

Ibat tb. tM.!. (wh.ab raa »1, 


for three nights and not far 8*ve al nigbtsl was 
staged by the National fheitre far the Vmitejr 
Bariiazar Theatrical Party had not yet transformed 
Itself into the Vational Theatre There i3 no jjomt lu 
mentioning on p 12 ferilhira Svamins comm-'otary 
oo the Dklgaeata (and no* Dkijitat) and lhi» 
Dhatartiia dipi! a separately os if they arc d s met 
works for they are In fact identical 

O'! matters of opinion there is room for possible 
and legitimate ditfL-rcnce Bat one hsrdly understaids 
what tho author exactly means bj Biiikim Caaadras 
political Hinduism which he would distinn’uish from 
what he calls cultural Hinduism” of Bhuleb 
Chandra. To say that Btnkim Chandras Ilinduum 
IS not cultural but merely political is an unfirtunate 
misreading of facts It is strange aUo that the 
author who is anxtons to do justice to fa^’ts should 
still be so late m day under th** impraMon that 
the Dnihmo Jlovement w a legacy of Raja Ilimmohun 
Hoy It IS also desirab’e that there should be a 
clear exposition of the relation between the reformist 
moremeut starting with Eammohun and ending with 
keshab Ch.<mdra and the Hindu revival of Rimkrisni 
Vivekanaoda, and of their respective effects on the 
modern culture of Bengal 

One must also take exception in a professedly 
scholarly work to the slipabod way m whi-’h 
transhterstioQ of lodian names and words arc done 
^rougbout It IS a matter which do's not make 
much demand upon an author but it certainly causes 
great inconvenience to the reader 

B K.Db 

NFW LTOHl ON FUVDkMEVrU PROS 
LCMa Bj Dr T 1 Iseshnyin Itur V L Ph D 
PiMished bj the Untnrttfj of Mvims 

Under this somewhat ambitious title the author 
gives a summary of Bergsons philosophy and 
attempts to prove its superiority over other systems 
of thought, especially those of the Absolutist R hool. 
Tbesanmary is clear and lucid , but the claim of 
Intuition to over nJo Intellect doei not nppsar to 
have b«en conclusivelv established The author 
however is not to blame for this He cannot— and 
has not tried cither— to go b’jond fl rgson In a 
foot note in chapter \ he eajs 

Nothing has been added by me either by way of 
cnlicistn or by wa> of construction to what Ber^.'^on 
hin)->elf says (p. KM) 

Now what he admits here about tbe special 
auhjcct matter of that particular chapter, scorns 
e>iualty applicable to his bwk as n whole. 

There nre plenty of quotations in the book But 
tbc quotations from the authors own teachers 
wnpublsshed notes, arc perhaps of little interest to the 
outside reader wno has no access to them thongh 
thev admirably prove bn devotion to his tea-her 

Ihc writer is obviously one of those who have 
nothing but enthusiasm and admiration for Bergsons 
system knd his account of this philosophy is qnite 
creditable. There are no doubt miny exposiiions of 
Bergson s philosophy already iii the held , but that 
u no reason why this Indiau attempt should not bo 
rcco^ired as a good one 

U C. Biiattachaiuee 

INDIA UNDER TIIL BIUTI*'!! CROWN By 
Ih« Ijttfe Va/r B D Bmu mth Vtt rMalorahof of 
Dr rkaninara AotA Bi»f Professor ^alnndi OUrrje 
Behar and Professor i^agemlra \ath Ohnsh Fri»7 
(^rtflvtn College Alahal^l pp i ni+STO irifA 5/ 
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IHustratwns Printed o' the Piaham Press and 
Pulhshed bij Mr Ramananda Ch'iller/ee OalnMa 
1933 

A melancholy interest attaches to the pahlication 
of this Tolutne which its late lamented author of 
revered memory did not live to see It was 
projected bj him as the natural “ontmuation (rf his 
Mi/num opus Rise of the Christian Power in India 
The erudite author was able to collect the secessaiy 
materials and to prepare elaborate notes with fnlt 
references to his sources but owing to his failin" 
eyesight he had to s'h'L the assistance of two learned 
coUaborators to worL them up mto a complete 
manuscript which could be published The two 
collaborators were both professors of history bat what 
adds to the melancholv in'erest of the publication ta 
that one of them Dr P N BooC has not aUo lived 
to 8 e his pirt of tli“ work com t> light 

The volume cons sts of 18 chapters dealing with 
the Viceroys from Lord Canning to Lord Readme 
The method of treatment is that which ^Iijor B D 
Rasu had made peculiarly his own namely to let the 
documents epeak for themselves without letting the 
writer a subjecUve (actor his vmagmatiou or bus 
influenc’ their interpretations a raethoil which has 
attained such success in hts earlier masteroiece on 
The Rise of the Christian Power in India It is a 
pleasure t go through the pages of this volaminous 
work, whl h reads like a romance and has throughout 
Qi touch o( freshness thit can only come from Uie 
evidence directly culled from the very words and 
writings of those who have been the mak rs of the 
history of the period But the matter of the work 
aUo adds to its attractions as much as the manner of 
Its presentation Major Dasue conception of history 
la cesponsihle foe the selection of ita matter It is 
not ea*iiined merely to the skeleton of a political and 
chronological history centring round the \iceroy« 
He gives to the skeleton desb and blood form and 
colour so as to produce & comprehensive history of 
the country and not merely of us tuler« a pictnre of 
national life in all its phases an account of civilua 
tion of Modern India \ccordingly to take a few 
examples for the time of Lord Canoing the Sepoy 
Mutiny IS treated equally with ludigo disturbaaces 
and the \ii-darjana Case Lord Lawrence and 
heshab Chandra ben both receive their due attention 
The administration of I.ord Ripon so interesting and 
important from the Indian point of view has received 
a more adequate attention than that given (o it in 
Vnglo Indian histones Some unknown, facts of its 
inner history arc brought to li„ht for the first iime 
e tbe story of the Missing Millions, when in 
March ISSO an estimate of the costs of the war then 
in progress was pul forward leaving out o! account 
Items of expenditure totalling five millions or tbe 
farsighted view of Lord Ri^n that u was a great 
mistake to attempt to govern India from London It 
IS al 0 interesting to note that the late Mr tnanda 
Mohan Bo«e was cho«en by Lord Pipon as President 
of the VAuealional Commission appoint^ by bun, a 
position which ^Ir Bose with his accustomed 
modesty declined to a eept. There is a reference to 
Ixird DufTinn s cunous mentality in coasidenog that 
the Taj Illahal of \gra was from an arc^tectoral 
point of view tbe outcome of a penod of art on the 
verge of degradation ’ and to bis advanced pofUieal 
view that 'be would rather see the luropeans llindm 
and ilohoramadano, united in criticizing tbe (rovem 
menl than that they should become estranged from 
each other by unworthy prejudices or animosities of 
5,>_q 


race and religion God forbid that the British 
Governiaent ghould ever sect to maintain its rule in 
India by fomenting race hatreds among Us subjects 
But apparently his advice has been lost upon his 
successors the present framers of Communal kward 
•The tribute that Lord Lansdowne paid to Mr Justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee on his appointment as first 
Indian Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta L Diversity 
in 1890 is well worth quoting I do not believe that 
any more suitable selection could have been made 
a member of the University conspicuous among 
his contemporaries during his career as a student as 
a man of cultivated tastes and scholarly attainments 
as a distinguished ornament of the Judicial Bench 
and as a gentleman occupying an hoooutable pos tion 
m the community most largely represented in the 
Calcutti University he is admirably qualified to take 
a leading part m its affairs From the time of I ord 
Lansdo vne onwards ^lajor Basu has freely drawn 
npon that mine of interesting information on con 
temponiTV politics the work called A Na lo" m 
Making b\ the late Sir Surendra \atti Banerjee 
The aoininistration of Lord Llgin was marked by the 
first arrest of Bal Gangadhar Tilak under Section 
ill A of the Indian Penal Code and his bein^ 
tenlenced to tran poitation for life It was also noted 
for Dadabbai Nnirojecs membership of the British 
Parliament m 189’ The work makes appropriate 
uotattons from important speeches of Dadabbai on 
ndtan questions in Pirliament The history of the 
stictinc' times of Lord Curzoa is tuleqiutcly documen 
ted The Partition of Beagal the outstanding event 
of b$ \iccroyaUy has received a full account together 
with those popular movements and methods of 
agitation which ultimately resulted in its cancellation 
Tbe latter aspect has been described in tbe words of 
Sir «uteodra Nath Banerji the leader of the popular 
moremeot agaiD»t tbe Partition to whom moro than 
to anybody else Bengal owes the unsetllement of what 
was thrust upon her as a settled fact The work of the 
University Commission of 1901 has also received a due 
notice tether uuh the classical Minute of Diasent of 
^ r Gooroodas Banerjee laying down his famous dictum 
that in education we should not ‘sacrifice surface in 
order to secure height and that we should aim not 
only at raising tbe height but also at broadening the 
base of out educational fabric so that while the gifted 
fen shall receive the highest training the bulk o? the 
less gifted but earnest seekers after knowledge may 
have every facility afforded to them for denying the 
benefits of higher education Lord Curzons 
Convocation sjjeecb in IQOo at the Calcutta University 
was another of the sensational events of his administra 
tion for bis attack upon the Hindus and Moslems as 
having lower ideals and standards of truth than 
those of the M estern peoples The reply to that 
speech was given by the Tosn Hall meeting of 
Calentta through its licsident the late bir lash 
Bebarv Ghose whose speech on the occasion will 
rank for ever as a masterpiece of its kind m f oghsh 
literature. He flung back with great effect against 
Lord Curzon his earlier Gnild Hall speech in praise 
of the Indians m the following words It is with 
Indian coolie Isliour that sou exploit the plantations 
eqaali} of Damerara and Natal with Indian trained 
otneers that you imgtie l-.gypt and dam the Nile 
with Indian forest oflccrs that you up the resources 
of Central kftica and ®iam with lodian sitvcyots 
that you explore all the hidden places of the earth 
In tnis picture drawn by the hand of no mean 
art it, the Indian stands in the foreground it is tnie 
bat only you will notice as a tUIcr of the earth 
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V honey not for himself TTie influences thit have helped him m these 

fni- *^4 Mmto IS not^ strufrRie:. have been those of his parents of badhu 
fiio . T ^ the introduction for SondarSingh Principal Kudra Rabindranath Tajrore 

into Indian Politics of the unpr^rfented tndMahatma (landhi among others and the result has 
institution of the Communal Flevlorate The following that Andrews has devoted bis life to the 

sentences from Lord Motleys Recollections are vc»y active ministering to the needs of men the lowliest 
aptly quoted I wont follow you again into our on earth This ideal has taten him to Iiji and 
Manometan dispute. Only I respectfully remind you Sonth Africa to the North o^ England and to India, 
once more that it was jour early speech abont Ineir and it is this mission of service that has been his 
e^tra claims that hrat started the Alushm) bare Hole Communion The etorr of bia ironder/uj 
be evil of Communal Electorate is fathered npoo fnenaships of hi» gradual enfranchisement from 
^rd Minto T^ later times of Lords llardinge dogma and convention has b»eo wondrously told 
CDelmsford and Reading are still quite fresh in the in a simple and moving manner and the peni«al is 
public mind but their account is made most interest sure to benefit the mder 
ing by citation of select contemporary documents 
bearing on them The boot therefore, under notice 
will be fonnd eminently useful not merely to the 
university students of Modern India but also to 
publicists aa a convenient book of reference for so 
many important contemporary documents to which 
access is diflieiilf 


RAnitA EcMtTD ilOOKEIUI 

^IDIAU) AM) RLALITILS A stlerhon <f 
/a and Addressfa for gfudentt lihUd t»j 
Chant Sharma 1/A Professor of fnalnh Ihtyanand 
Aii'ilo Vrdic (htleae Lahnrr Orfortl Lmrers^hj Pre*^ 
]')S3 Jis 2^ 

It IS a matter of importance to prescribe books 


kVRIR AM) HIS hOLLOWIRS Dj f E. 
Keaj /) I til (Land) Pti-er Rs 2 Cloth I 
As^orfalion Prest S Ru^^eJl i>lrefl (alentia lUI 

Rev l>r Kcay has been a well known name to 
the reading public both for his Hindi f uerature 
and Anci«it Indian Education’ Kabirs was a 
great personality, and the influence cserfed by the 
weaver saint has been wide and far reaching It 
was quits to be espected that Dr Ecay would be 
attracted to ibis mientelv religious sniru in the 
volume under rcvicn, eootntuted to the Rrhyions I ife 
of htJia Senes he ba« tried le describe the mediaeval 
ihalla in hu environment as well as just as be 
appears in legend and hi'tory giving at the <ame 


for students if education does not help the growth time an account of bis do"trine8 and of the tects 
of standards of judgment life and learnio,. then ic which draw their ruspirarion from bim and eonclud 
defents its purpose Mr Sharma bas selected passages mg with a comparison of the Indian siiiitnnd 
from the writings of modern author* none going Christianity \8 a store-house of valuable informs 
back, hevond the nineteenth century, passage* such tion the book will commend itself to all lovers of 
as ‘give students the right Attitude towards life and Indian cuUure to all seekers nficr truth who will 
its problems He has gone to the ^st sources fiod in Kabir a most ra iled pioneer The glossarr 
Ruskm, Stevenson Ilaldaue Inge Middleton Murry, the index and the illusiraiions will serve to make 
who need no introduction from the view point of the reading more useful and interesting It is 
form or content , the selections show judgment and gratifjing to note that the treatment of the subject 
cover a wide range There arc biographical and woo Rev Keay the doctorate of the Universuy of 
textual notes which will le u«eful to the studciils 1 ondon It is unfortunate that nil now iberc has 
for whom it should be recommended as a text book been no standard riiiion oi Kabirs wntinga Dr 

It will supply delightful and stimulating raiding lo Keay doc* noi find Rabinuranata a translation trust 
those who are students m the wider sense of tho worthy snd complains that it is maturate that of 
tgjp, the hundred poems translated only five mav be 

attributed to Kabir and even these have been 
mutilated be has been guided m this b\ Ivcv 
WHVTIOIVI TO CHRIbT ( / Jn/mra Ahmad Phah The diacritical marks used in 

Itxller and SironqMmt Jjnndm in32 Pl> 3V j)r Krays book Live not been always correctly 

This 18 an essentially human document which wit| placed ry paiso Kas> etc spec ally m the glossary 
not fail lo please. The career ol Charles T Andrew* More intere*iiQg howevtr is the concluding chapter 
IS known to most people ‘hat are m touch with ,con where the writer s conviction is struggling against 
temporarv India the book Ukca us info confidence his hisloncal sense Christ is worthy of all reverence 

and whispers only these facts which cx» give ns ao but where is the historical link between his doclnnes 

intimate view of the writer and places «s on the and Kabirs In those davs of slow travel and 

foolimr of a personal acquaintance ^Ir \ndrew8 coramunication it does not seem very probable 

has Iwcn livin ' a life of idealism of changra m therefore that Kabir had any direct contact with 
J s- >--- fenehine fhnin h we cannot Say that It 

t)ne feels tempted to 

, Iho value of sneh speculation 7 la 

It necessary to imagine the influence of the ( hn«lian 
sacrament when we hear of the Mahnprasa I ? Kabir 
with hix idea of the 8al>da as subjective impression 
received ly individuals and not any revealetj aenrv- 
tnres Kamr absorbed in the love of (,cpd and 


pursuit of lhc''uleal and ho has licen fortunate m Christian teaching though 
l^ivinc divine guidance v.uidarce to the ideal of was altogether im^sible 
«bmfara Shivam Advaitaro for him embodicvl m enquire what 

Chnst Christa- redempiiou of mankind is not to him - 

a mere dogma, but a hniig idea cicely 
with a ifersonality 'hal 

all the crises of his life. Religion, to him is an 


ennobirnff current which wafts the sonl on high and tures 1 
krew U Iroing from higher to still higher planes oWinon- 
.i!S. ,i,.t t« misod UP with pure gold wear* ed bv II 


of any obliraljon to his felJowmen is consider 


otf and the shmo of the truth arr^« to 


the iTinstian sundpomt I IVe wish the last chapter 
to have been excluded altogether the book would 
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obseosed 'mth a sense of duties to be done in this 
world and the mystic weaker should be tliscnssed 
only by those who can appreciate the value of 
mysticism 

PBIYABtNJAN SFN 


0\M)HI Carl IJtath Pp 30 OblattniMe at 
the Fneids Bool Oei Ire imtoii Boad ^ H 7 Priee 
Six pniee 

This small book firstly sets forth the reh^ous 
nature of Gandhi s philosophy and actions and also 
shows how closely it resembles the teaching of 
Chnst The author then Lives a picture of bo«r 
Gandhis advances of lore anj honourable friendship 
have been rejected by the so-called Christian Power 
in authority in India. It w followed by an appeal 
to the Christian spirits of Fngland to resjiona (o 
the cau«e of India s freedom so that the honour of 
Cbiistianity may at least be vindicated 

The whole thing has been written with much 
feeling and sympathy It shows us that (tandbis 
6uirerio|:3 for love have at least touched the hearts 
of religious men in Fngland Whether their resi»n«e 
will be strong enough to move the whole of »he 
Dnitsh people to coofer justice upon India of 
course another matter That would require some 
amount of sufiVnn? on the part of our brothers of 
the West in the set of reswinj; the goveroment of 
their own land while it is doing injustice to India 
Cur, of that, the prospect seems to be dark at 
the present moment 

NiRstAi Kcmap Boj-f 


PERSIAK 

felKU4\\ U \N I IIv\\ lOFT' \ND 
10ETi^ OF MODLIIN PFR-IA lof I Bj 
1/ lOnpie V 1 R, S Uamtn Press Ptlht) 

I have had the pleasure of receiving for review a 
survey of some poets of modern Iran bi Mr M 
[sha>\iie I.ectnrer lu Vrabic and Persian lo the 
1 (Wt GraduatL Department of the Lniver>ity of 
Calcutta. 

The very first thing that strikes one is the fine 
qiial tv of printing and piper which cannot always 
l)C SSI 1 of Indian publications AfOst of the lersun 
books printeil m India that I have come acro*s 
mani ot Ihera taupl t in Indian seboos— have been so 
d ‘toned Iv carelc'S priming and proof-cormuing 
that I have often blu«ncd to recognize tl e language 
wnttcii tbere as the JaULUage of which we are so 
lastly proul Certainly Mr Ishsque and the laniia 
I re<s of Delhi arc to be congratulated for breakiog 
away from such a sorry tradition and lettiog such a 
happy siaodard. 

'loe boot which covers about liO p^ges pves 
short sketches of the lives with specimens of tbnr 


poetry of thirty three poet« Thirty two of these 
poets arc represented by their portmts 

As Mr Ishaque is well acquainted with Persian 
language and literature and has I understand spent 
some time in Persia where he had the opportunity of 
comtng m contact with many of ts poets and wtiters 
he may be relied ujxjn to have made good chore of 
hts subjects 

This seems to be the first sy tematic attempt of 
Its kind m Persian by an Indian since the end of 
the Moghul Rule in India in the middle of the last 
century Dunog that time, there has been little 
intellectual contact of India with Persia. The book 
therefore is to be doubly welcomed as breaking the 
dark barner of unhappy ignorance between two 
peoples who were once so culturally accessible to one 
another 

Indian readers are more or less familiar with 
classical I i-rsian writers They should, therefore 
particularly notice eveo on a cursory reading of the 
sprcimens of modern Persian poetry given in the 
book that how little the language hai, changed since 
the great classic of Firdausi was written about a 
tbon«aod years ago 

Persian language has been justly envied for Us 
weallb ot poetry of all types its epics and its Ivrics 
Its elegies and its satires its mystical lligbts and its 
humorous lonurndoes The new contnbntion of 

iDodero ler>ian poetry to the old treasures is the 
patriotic fervour Go fhroogb nuy aatbology of 
modern Persian poctrv and you cannot csoajje this 
sentiment In the present book are represented mis 
evident from the portraits men of widely <ltfi\.rcRt 
types and social and economic slandinjrs borne look 
as though they might bare been picked from an 
anstocraiic boulevard of 1 ans and some preserve 
III their appeataace and t.. their mode of dress the 
Persia that once was pQt m the utterance of each 
one of these types i« burning that passions c love 
of their land and pnde in their ancient culture which 
IS the glory of raodetu Persia, I tor one would have 
lullc respect for our modern poetry were it not 
radiant wiih this new life and this heroic couvcioas. 
ness It 13 iQ^pinng to see the same impulse of 
emotion toove the old heart of the late kdib-i 
Pisbavan with the burden of nearly ninety years on 
bi9 bark aud the young heart of larvm i I tisami 
one of the weaker sex and hardly twenty two years 
of age. There u hope for a peopti. when the rhythm 
of new life beats so universally in their bosom 

For the Indian readers the message of our modern 
poetry IS awake ye too and discover the rhythm 
of new lif« in your motherland For in the love of 
your laud alone will ye find your salvation and your 

^ ?coi»graiulate ilr Ishaque for having earned this 
m««spe of Persian poeta to his couipatnoU in India. 
And if the mcssoLC he has earned finds its response 
ID the hearts of his readers he will hare don" his 
duty as a worthy Alnslim of India. 

Potrr Da TOCO 
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ORISSA'S GRAVE SITUATION 

.lAGANAlII CIIAUDIIURY 


Orissa rctlof^ biro ficcn tfie nroTcrJiwI abode* of 
disease rniscrj- and i^noranee for fifteen 
decades past as a necessary consequence of unnatnral 
dismemberment and negligence on the paH of 
the Oovernroent. The east extent of fertile foods 
has been concentrated in the bands of a few land 
l^tds many of whom are absentees and all capital in 
the hands of a few alien traders and money Icndcra 
throuph iisurj trickcrj dishonesty litigation and 
exploitation Tlie eery life-blood of the mssees has 




existcnoc. Now there :s before us a stiff more woeful 
specUclp of tho extremely helpless condition of the 
Onya masses owing to derastatmg Hoods nercr 
witnessed during liring memory f fom the 2nd Aiigu t 
jt mined unceasingly till the morning of the 7ib and it 
again appeared on the morning of the 8th continuing 
till the 10th noon There are senmis breaches on the 
banks of the Katb]an kualhii and other nrem 
V large sheet of water is witnessed all round 
Ifnndrras of tillages are under water Thousands of 
houses hare collapsed Thousands of babies women 
and men fturc been r adered homeless and bare been 
actually starring on the branches of trees along 
railway lines and on (he rircr banks , and are 
tragically exposed to rams and mcleo-ent weather 


blooded Uustecs 

been sucked to feed them fat. Floods and famiots 
repeatedly reduced the country fo difapidaUoo an<J 
ruin from one end to the other U ith the abnotiMl 
fall m the prices of their meagre production mcir 
extreme indebtedness to the rapacious money lenders 
the cruel epidemics the abnormal imposition ot 
taxes and water cess the lack of real ^uciting 
institutions and charitable dispensaries and the want 
of high and eflectire embankments for security from 
whirosicaf floods (he mi eraMe tmJers 
and nude bare been dni>Tting a gnmly wretcbel 



People clinging to a log 

The spectacle ot hungry babies in the arms hungry 
mothers ehiTenng and drenched in rams is most 
abocking Thatched houses and carcasses are floating 
here and there. Hundreds of human beings arc 
musuig The deaths of cattle and sheep arc countless 
Nil roads and means of communication are cut ofT 
l-Tcn boats do not go to interior parts of the flooded 
area to nnder relief to suflerers There are heart 
rending cries of di'^tress everywhere. It seems as 
thongh Orissa is rushing headlong into the vortex of 
dcatmction 
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With thesuhsidence o£ the floods the miseries of the 
flood stncken people will be multiplied hundredfold 
The Tfbole of the antamnal crops are ruined There 
will inevitably be famine and epidemics Cholera is 
lepoited to have already brofcen out at some places 
All other horrors will be let loo«e on these wretched 
victims It 13 this fear that keeps ns in 

a bewildered state of consternation of not knowing 
how the sufterers will safely emerge from the 

wretched situtation the floods have created The 

spectre of epidemics and starvation looms 
larger and larger as the most certain consequence 
The miseries are more to be imagined by the kind 
hearted public than described here. Every moment b 
delay in relief work means greater misery to the 
soflerera which is sure to end in the loss of thousands 
of lives The Government which is responsible for the 
safety of its subjccta should not apathetically 



\ village after the flooila bad subsided 

view this due eitnation The relief operatioos at 
present ate very meagre sod so the extremely grave 
sitnation is not well coped with To mitigate (bis 
sutferiDg there should be long and continue relief 
operations The distribution of rice clothes medicines 
and monetary grants for rebuilding huts is to be 
taken up There should be complete remission of 
rent« both direct and indirect and water cess The 
people have to be provided with work and on that 
account initial exp nses should be borne by the 
t ovemment The heavy indebtedae»3 of the pecpie 
which IS a terrible canker eating into (heir very 
vitals, has to be eradicated root nod branch by 
Government nadcrtakuig to pay oil the reasonable 
debts ID the case of estremel) eufT nog people and 
urging on (be money lenders to take them m Lind 
from middle class debtors It is s peculiar system m 
Onssa to assess water-cess even for ten years It is 
bitterly felt by the people It has to be abandoned 
iQ favonr of annual assessment The Cbowkidan tax 
Hast not be realized m the areas aflected It u no 
txaggeration to say here that the negl gence to carry 
the recommendations of the flood Expert 
Committee on the part of the Government is respon 
*|ble for the horrors of today It is most imperative 
the Government should take early action in 
m s direction It mast be borne m mind that the 
poverty will sustain her reign so long as the 
•odel tedness of the people the cxploitatKKi of the 
ooney lenders and absentee landlords prevail under 
the protection of law, and the embantmenls are not 
*'iSciently raised for ensuring safety 


If the Government and the penerous pub'ic show 
the wretched sufFeren a little kindness then md then 
alone the people can drag on their existence , 
otherwise they are doomed 



I'OST‘*OKIPr 

The Mitor ol e VoJem ffeeierr hss received 
copies of “A Bfief Survey of Urissa FJooda The 
following extracts are made from it — 

We have read the Commi sioner of Ori<9a 8 
coDindiciion of exaggerated accounts of floods m the 
Sltttesmtrn on the loth instant We have read the 
< overnniint communt/ " dated the IGth on the 



Houses and crops swept ofT 

subjei-t 1 otb the writings betray no anxiety to 
hdp the distressed The attempt to minimuc the 
situation (hough veiled is quite perceptible m the 
careful wntings of Government and their represent# 
tive. \\e are unfortunately accustomed to su^ 
incorrect statements of olScisIs in the beginning of 
d stress whenever it takes place. The last incident 
of I hadrafc flood w still fresh in our memory The 
l^tlemau who was then the F« 1) O of I hadrafc 
» now 1) G of Cuttack Sadat feub-dinswu If 
(lOverument are not now flnancially well olT and 
cann^ alTonl to render adequate relief they may say 
so ftankly Dal let them not slillle the chanty of 
others in order to save their presttra and create wrong 
impressions in the min 1 of the public. 
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\Sc arc fotry to note that Jnsto-id of cnconra^oe 
not» odicial relief the (loTcrnment Officers at Cnitack 
have tried to put ob<tnclcs in the wnj This will 
be cvidorit from the Tohee Supr-rintcndcnts rcfiisol 
to miic a hecose for a procesnon for rollwtuj^r 
Bub’cnptiona for relief on behalf of Onssa lloorl 
Rchcf Committee ^\ehopp the Commissioner and 
the Collector will do nil in their power to help the 
distressed and also wc hope the non official nj,encies 
will work m CO operation with the otlieiai only for 
the Bako of Buffering humanity 

JJ Mabtab fPr M L C, /amindar) 
l*ri}snalh Sirkar >f A n t- 
Giinanidhi ^fnhantt {kormetly a 
Hated Cuttack GoTcrnmciit Bcrrant in the P \V H ) 
the Jlst August, Karunakar Panigrahi 

19 H (I X editor of Prei/nloiitra and 

I X secretary of Itahsore 1) C* C) 
Ilames Chandra Mahantj 
|] X editor of PmintaJilmt 

Cuttack (Orissa) 



Arm 


No of houses collapscil 
No of rooms collapsed 
I>^ss of < attic 
I Ind corerod with sand 
about 10 square miles t e 
Crops 600 sq miles le 

out of which hare 
been damaged 


alxMJt too m/iiaTc miles 


40m 

120000 

VX.) 


Torti rx)ss IN Mom ^ win 


Ks 

Clops on 200000 acres 2000000 

Houses collapsed 1 -llOiyx) 

fxws of furniture utensils seeds 
reserxe food stock etc. 100 OOO 

IValls damaged of bouses not collapsed ICK^OOt) 

efand covered area at the rate of average 
Its 50 per acre "IffOGOO 

Total 42'jOOiW 


(I xcluding the lois of houses completely washed 
ana) and cattle destroyed ) 

F'-TiMvTt t»t Jliiirf Rniiirm job xut Fi/iou 
\jrKTH* An V or Cittutv Di'TiitT 
Rs 

Average help for building 40000 houses 
Or 120000 rooms at Ks 15 per house fiOOC'HO 


t>rain $olo3 to bo opco^ at 12 
ccniies in each of which the loss to 
W incurred at the rate of Rs KiOt) ffl tii 
Gratitntous relief to be given to 
VldtO people for three months InOClXi 

Lpidecnic mtdicines including the pay 
etc of doctors 73 0 

bcv<t and seedlings 2otX)0 


A view of the floods 

SrtTLMENT RllOWlNG THE Los^ OF TIIL PrOPEF 
OF Flood At t FCTt p CtTrarK. Dismicr 


Toul fil82(X> 
aay in ronud figure S lakhs 
Braides Ibis rent and taxes to be remitted for one 
year and the sand covered laud should aa a matter 
of law be esempied from rent 



Ist Statement 
2nd Statement 
Total 


1^ G277 159S" II 

20 1020 ai77 

153 729. 19tM 34 



The area affected by floods and sutvejed by u» w 
approximately 100 square milea covering the above 

^^''Awor^^ng to our calculation the loss in the whole 
of the flood affected area of the Cuttack district » 
as follows 


Otiilr RfiiH' MFsstrEs 

1 Because of damages done to roads communi 
cation has been veiy badly affected It has to be 
resumed immediately 

2 Holders of paddy stock should be persuaded 
to release stock freely 

J All rent suits instituted by the landlords in 
whatever atages they may be snould be stayed at 
least for one year The same is applicable to 
certificates for realiziug cesses 

d For the aboie suspension of revenue to be 
graotcil to the land lords 

All contributions should be sent to the Secretary 
or the Treasurer Orissa 1 lood Kehef Committee 
Nayasarak P O Chandmehauk Cuttack 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




Mi&s Rom V Bosr, grind daughter of the late Ciiameti Pirn daughter of Mr^ 

\ M Bo«e and daughter of Mr *5 M Bo^e Hanpada Datta solicitor has pa~ ed the 31*50. 
Bar at Law, has =tood fir“t in the first cln''' in examination in pby«ies from Ctlcutta University 
the 31 A examination in Philo ophy of (.alcotta landing fir't in the hret cli®* She passed the 

Lniyersity this year She abo 'tool second in Honours cour e in Physics in the BSc. 

ixamination and obuimed the "Rai Bahadur Amrita 
Lai 3lifri Pnze 



M *# U«ma B ^ 


I A exanimaiion and hr«t in the first cla«a An nocounl of the academic sticcesy^a of 
p tie Honour* coiirM* in Philo«ophy m the KuivAKivi Guta an I Mis* \n:iKA 

**> \ examination Sts Gtm wa.* givin in the prtriou* i>sue. 
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nil Myl)l,l[^ itrvnw for octoiirr, 



THE BENG^^L MONEy-LENDERS’ ACT 1,1955) 

Bi liBNOICSDBA KATII BANEIUEA, m v 


T IIF pmiinsol tho Bengal Aronev Ienilere B 11 
by the present session o£ the llen^ 

Iiitivo touncil marks an important date 

in the hi lory of rural well ire legislation m the 

nrov.me An intlieation of the raaiilications o{ 

F'"””'^t;rJftiri:u^Tn"iraJirLir'3 

S™'’”h" sa»l m h:,introJnctory sp«eh tht. 
Huq wno 81 1 moiie> lenders m 

there are oi-inOO are to be founl m the 

of D I arTpur Ban-al and Myrnen 

‘ nl, Ihich S the most fertile in the provinct 

s.^f ‘I's. "Umrrt “e 

!5Sors“"M';pro,.aed ^1 , ^P^JS'ltiS 
^:^hS!■S “■fh^^eSa.n.i.itteo 


howercr whittled down thii provision to the 
extent that evcntunllj impri«onment for debt 
was abolished only in the ci^e of fermle debtor^ 
and other debtors who nre genuinely umble to 
pay Tbe complexitj of the is uos involved in 
snch legislations has been one of the potent 
cau«C8 of d “agreement among economists an I 
legislators The objections to an} sleeping legis 
lation on the subject, at lean before alternative 
souroes of credit have been openetl up through 
the instrumentality of the State and the co-opera 
t TO movement, has been recognize 1 by the 
Government This might explain the rather 
fotmi labia opposit on offered to the Bill froni 
soa-ofBcial benches but it also showed the 
great power wiel led by the money lending 
interests concerned 

The mam provisions of the Act arc the clause* 
tnaUng it illegal to charge more than 10 per 
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i-ent conipouml iiiUrc^t on loiii^ the cKu'O which 
proTilc' tint cjurt^ «}nll not decree on accoont 
of arreirs of interest a sum jjreUer than th 
principal of the loin an I the chase making it 
incumbent upon monej lenders to supply on 
demand bj- the >lebtor, particular of loan^ 
mcurrecL 

The object of tho Vet are 

(») to make registration ojmpiitsory for all 
money lenders who are not permanent rcaideota 
nor hare permanent domicilea 

(ill to abolish compound interest 

(III) to make a clear profision which the rouits 
ahill follow m detcrminmi; etewsire interest ami 
harsh and unconscionable transactions in gum" 
cfTect to the proMsions of the I sunins I/oans \ct 
of 1J13 and thereby supplement the provisions of 
this \ct 

(ip) to make a debtor know all informations 
reganhng his loans 

(rj to fir mirimum rates of interest for secured 
and unseciirccl loans 

(rij to make habitual Uaitry a penal olTcnce 
and 

(rii) to empower courts to take tender of money 
for loans as interest or principal 

Trorusions have been mide bv which I^ocil 
Government is empowered to csclulo municipil 
itiv* from the operution of the \< t with « non 
to legate inluH'itl financo unafTect'il by the 
provi ions of tho Vtt while aU ngricultural 
ftnance shall ftlwajs come within the 'Cope of 
the Act 

The Act IS intended mainl> to give relief to agri 
culturiaU nnd 1 ibourer- and the city of C dcutta 
IS excluled b> the Act. 

It has been rightb observe*! that lUc people 
especially agriculturiat'! will not gel a lefiualo relief 
from this Act m the pre eat economic conilition 
Almost all the agriculturists are not in a position 
to repay even the principal, if incereet i» remitted 
hat 13 needed in the pre ent circumstances for 
their relief is either th it the debts ahoul I be 
adjusted or that the prices of agricultural producta 
should be raised The Act, it has been said is 
intended for the future. 

Moreover the Vet by excluding Calcutta has 
given a loophole to usurious money lenders to 
evade the law bv getting their loan transactions 
put through an I the necessary documents regii 
tered in Calcutta The Act further provides that 
no debtor maj paj interest at rates exceeding 
121/2 per cent in the ca^e of secured and IS’/i m 
the ca e of un«ecured loans But it is a matter 
of comiron knowledge that rural debtors in 
Bengal have to pay much higner rates of interest 
and the remedy, as the writer cannot over empba 
^ize, depends on co-operation and better methods 
of production and diatribution than on mere 
legi lation 

In «pite of the above criticisms the need for 
such legislation will be reahred if we consider 
the extent of agricultural indebtedness in the 
province and the usual rate of interest chafed 
5G-10 


by the money leaders On tho latter point the 
following woul I be m-tructive 

T r h^t if \Iuu-j tc/pl rs trsiinl ra!-^ prcrnhnt lu 
the OKtrift* grrtn in the U nynl Biikiiig Inquiry 
X [ rporl l{'tra/ra]h ■JIJ) u ax 
folloics 


Etnrdwan 

Per cent per 
annum 
-M to 1 1 

landpiir 

Per cent per 
annum 

1 I to 1J> 

f rbhum 

1 . to ri 

Chittagong 

la to To 

lUiiLiirx 

1 ) to i ) 

\aakhah 

21 to .0 

^Ildaapore 

li to -J 

Tippcra 

24 to 7} 

Hoo^hiy 

I.’ to { I 

Ttajshahi 

ISl to 7) 

Nalu 

«.I to ') 

Pdbna 

3'} to 300 

Icssorc 

is} to . 

Dinsjpar 

24 to .*1 

Khulna 

2 ) to Vk 

lUnjpur 

J7l to (/} 

Murshidabad 

IS to 1 

Malda 

10} to -J 

it I'arganas 

1 > to 1 /J 

Tnlpaiaun 

10 to oO 

Dacca 

12 to 1 12 

Darjeeling 

•to to tX) 

Myniensm^h 

21 to ?’ > 

ilownth 

11 to r*, 

Ikakargao) 

24 to KXl 




Vn regards the actual extent of agricultural 
indebtedne-'s till lately no statistics were available 
for the enure province Vttempts have, however 
l»c"Q mn le to form an csUniate of it in «ome of 
the district* during the survey and «ettlemcnl 
oponilions Thus, in the di trict of Karulpur 
the totil indebteJriP'is was found to b© about 
U« /Sii lakhs of which more tliin two-thirda 
wa« the ‘bare of the agricultural cla^-ea Of the 
cultivators J > per cent were m debt, their 
avenge burden per family being Us 121 • 
TTie incidence of debt per head of the entire 
population of the di trici on this calculation 
was r*x 1 1 which repn. entod roughly about 
one-fifth of tho annual income fn Dacca, out of 
a total number of 101 s94 families inhabiting 
hom“Steal ploL« 1 sjS> 9 or more than 47 per cent 
were involve I m debt. The total amount of 
debt in the di trict was Us 47,000 wO so that 
the average incidence of debt per fimity m 
debt Was a little over Us liOT Vccording to 
the 'settlement Report of ilymensingb the 
average burden of debt per family is estimated 
to be le«3 than Us 100 ^ In Jessorc enciuine-j 
were made m IS vdLiges containing a population 
of ten thousand and the amount of debt per 
head of the total population was found to be 
Us 12 210** It will be ob«ened this 13 “lightly 
higher than the corre ponding figure for the 
district of Faiidpur 

In Uie economic survey of the Faridpur 
village made by Mr Burrows the amount of 
indebtedness was found to be much greater than 
that estimated by the Settlement Officers Out 


* Jack Feonimie life of a Bengal Di-^lnel 

p. 93 

* Surrey on I Settlement Report of Dacca, p 47 

$ It IS not clearly staled whether this incidence 
of debt IS calculated by takiog all families or only 
tho« in debt The author of the Ileport seems 
however to mean that it is the burden per family 
m debt 

•• Surrey ctnl Settleiicnt Report of Jeenoie, p 71 
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of 17U families m the villnffc, 107 nere m debt 
to the total extent of Ks J1 780 Of this, 
I{« S270 was borrowed from thi. co-opcratue 
bank in Iho villago and the rest from monej 
lender^ iio incidence of debt was Its 24 per 
head of the population, or Its 13 > per faniilj 
luhinp only the population that was involvol 
in debt, tho incidence was estimated to bo 
Its 1 5 per head or Its 214 per family It will 
be seen that the average intlebtcilness m this 
village as estimate 1 above is roughly double 
thit of the figures of Tack* 

The Bengal 1‘rovinciil Banking Fnouiry 
(.ommittee, reporting in 19’0, have e tunateil the 
indebtedness of tho average agriculturist family 
(of identical size) of Bengal at Its 1(0 the 
Committee do no^ however give us any idea of 
the number of pen ants wlio are free from debt 
Trom Its Tt to Its ICO i** however, very long 
jump But this may be accepte 1 ns reliable, 
consiltring the situation revealed m the census 
Report for Bengal (1931) 

From figures "upplied b} the Registrar of 
CkJ-operative Societies to the Census 
Superintendent for Bengal it has lieen found 
that m the cour«o of a year since the figures on 
which th* Bengal Banking Enqutrj Committee 
based their calculation, the average debt of mem 
hers owing to Co-operative Society ro«e to Rs 88 
from Ils 83 Assuming that the debt of members 
owing outside tho society remained tho same 
the total average debt of co-operators vrbo are 
comparative!) less indebteil, ro«c from R* 144 m 
lO'^O to Rs 149 in 1930 an increase of i > per 
tent This increase may le taken as a minimum 
0 timate of the enhancement of debt all round 
Accepting ibi Banking Enquiry tommillces 
finite for average debt and enhancing it pro 
portionntely the average del^ per liea I of the 
total population works out at Rs 1^1 and of the 
agricultural popuhlion at R® ICG 

\8 the Introduction to the Bill state® 

The Royal Cotanussion on \gnciilture rtcorded 
that in every pronnee an inquiry shoild be made 


* See App III to Mr Harrows evidence before 
the Uoyal Commission on Indian Vsncnltorc 

V ol I\ llental I’reaidcncy The alwve hgnrM nave 
been taken from Dr K H ‘Jaha- Ronomtrs of 
JiralUcn/nl 


into the causes of the failure of the Uminoua 
Joans Vet The Provincial Hanking Inquiry 
Committee was re juested by the (lOrernment of 
Bengul to make such an in jiurj and starlling facts 
came lo the notice of the (Committee as to tho 
prevalence o* usury in this presidency and the wav 
in which civil courts have to be paitics to high 
unconscionable rates It also came to notice that 
shameless extortions are done in the name of 
money lending by a da a of monej lenders who are 
not natives of the soil and who generallj believe 
in the law of the laHn and are now a growing 
menace to the people of this pi-esidencj 
riie above is the nt^oii ifelrr of the inter 
vention of the State on bclnlf of the agriculturist, 
as provided for m the Act Tlie role assigned to 
the State is of cour e jiistifieil bj the analog) of 
arrangements for ruial credit made m other 
couiitric eo-, the ilortgagees Rights Re tnction 
Act of Western Australia (19 511 the 1 urm 
Loan Act of 1910 and the recent very large 
extensions of the principle underlying it m 
U S A, and nl«o on the analogy of tho New 
Zealand and Canadian provision®* 

The present writei would however uigetfait 
the hc«t uTimgement can le seciirtl bv the 
application of co-opemtive principle® This can 
be done by giving special facilities to members 
of CO operaiivo «oeictie« and taking up the debts 
of tho comparativTly solvent (le»tor> throiigh 
co-operative bnd mortgage banks 5ir Daniel 
Hamilton s action on similar lines nt Go<iba m 
tho Sunderbans may be emulated by the landlords 
an 1 Government That is the only svetem 
through which ih human element coiil I be 
improve I credit both of short ns well ns of long 
duration oull b «upi)licd through different 
in«titution« tl o general pro®pcritv could be 
secureil better marketing methods could be 
easily evoliwi to «ave the cultivator from further 
moIe<tation bv the nalnjan It is this freedom 
from the hands of the in«ibous clutches of the 
»»»?/»/ m that IS es®entnl for the «alvation of 
of rural India I he role of the State in relation 
to agneulturc mu®t be groat indeed m a country 
like India where the root of most of the evil® 
of rural life have gone deep an 1 nothing but a 
ralicil move can emdicate the«e perniciou® ele 
incut from the holy politic of India 


• TJr rr eision f ttiOi ''ucfitt I /•fer^nre 

t i/rir»/t«re by T HeNhaw (Cambridge 1 UI) 
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rB '■pont th' tusht, aft - an al fres« The excivation work Ind stopped nt the 

dinner, at liiwmixch <{iute com nil d tpntij» armed gnard-i beiiifr left iii the 
fortabK, thank-, to the ho-jutaUtj ti Id to gu lul the site and the few finda that 

of die station mi-tcr and the were m th( storo Tlie field sea^-on starts with 


I□et(orolog|^t — both cnmpitiiot- Tin night 
was quite chilli though th ma\iinum tempera 
tore rotnided that (Hi iia*. 12*^ I ah in 
tho shade andwcwdc ghd of th bHiik t«, 
which lie Ind Hugiied at when going to 
hed. A cat and an irmcd guard had bten 
proiid<d to accompany u- on the cross 
countrj ndeto Ur, and since th«n wa^ no 








Ur The /iBourat of l;r"Simo(iu 


load after about 4 J miloa, we made an carli 
start at 3 A Ai leai ing Diwaiujeh in the darl 
The road part of journey we did in fair 
comfort and then began the rough nding, 
mosth along the railway embankment 

Ur was reached about 8 \ 3f and wc 
immidiatcli approached the station misttr 
iiith a view to seeing as much as possible of 
the excavations There is a rest lionsc heic, a 
relic of the war, and the amiigements are 
furli good, though the charge is high at 
'vhieh wo could not gniniblc since we did 
not have to pai Aftt i a bath ai d a 
substantial breakfast we started for the site 
which 1 - situated about a mil md a half 
from tbe railwai station 


Ur The Queeo a head dress 

autumn and lasts till about the end of 'Mircb 
when tlu excavators leave for home 

\\ 0 went straight to the /iggurat and 
climbed to the top In the distance we could 
see VI ubaid in the distance and the palm 
friugts of some river side settlement Of 
the remple of the Jloon God, built by XJr 
Nimtnu 4500 vears ago hardiv anything 
bejoud the platform foundation can be seen, 
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hut tho /tppiinit 18 tluro f< r nil to hte 
Iscnrb\ arc tlu llo\alKri\» llicir 

pulo the t«inpl( wall** of Nihiichadno/r ir 
IJovond arc tlip ancient pal ins rnd the 
lioii‘«C8 of tlic will to do of four and fivi 
}ii]l)oi)ii)i>i-< Mil] 1(3)1 p the ]jousC8 of the 
time of Abnliam and 1 nj j icdccc*8orp 



Or Statue of FoUdu 


thioiipli tlcscnotis of a eh iicf \i‘‘it Jo 
fpHlicr a\ith the pi rl aps Htill gn at< r dix 
LO\(riC8 in the Indus aall thi i cxca\atioiN 
tnif% bick till liJRtori of tl ( civilization 
of mankii d another coujde of niillo 
niiiiDS ]t ig true iJnt concrete evidence Ji« 
not V I been found at Hr or in the 
AI< poi otninian valhv of i civilization ns (Id 



Ir A stone atBticttc with small laps lazuli ejes 


t r of the Chaldees after bring lo t to the as that of 'Nlohen jo (hi*o But nr must not 

k 0 n world for over 2000 veaisis again forget that the men of Sn i cr whose f rst 

tl p field of mans M«ion Tic records we fnd at Ur dating back to over 

have made such a stir tl rougliout five thousand j cars ago were quite civihzid 

the civilized world tint htrd!^ nn^thwg )Mv when tbcj established thenischci at Ur 

be added to the I nowledgo of the render which points to tl nr having been civilized— 
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or rnfhcr to their esolviog n cnihzition — it t 
still cnrlicr pel 10(1 tmi ben thou aiul ^eaIN 
befon Ur 

The importance of Ur and of its neigh- 
bourinc sites, iios in tin fairl\ connected 
records tho\ ha\ e \ leldcd of t anoiis peoples 
tvho either «ettled at Ur oi came os con 
queror« Of the earliest people who •'Cttled 
at this sUt —The Akkadians — I r itself his 
blit jiiiiioi rccord-i Aliibaid posse«:«iijg a far 
more tompl tr one Of these primitivi 



Ir The runs 


people we know onlj that the) knew tlie arts 
of fishing cultivation i\ caving making and 
baking of handworked (the potters wheel 
was unknown) potters aiul the working of 
'tone, shell, etc into implemenfa and weapon* 
That they had artistic tastes is evident from 
the fint painted potters and the tena cotta 
taodols of various objects Thej built mud 
and wattle huts with reed mat j artitions on 
the newh formed patches of haid sod near 
the e*tnar) which in those days was not far 
from Ur 

Later came the Sumerians, the peopU 
who ‘journeyed from the East and came into 
the plain of Shinar ’ (Babiloa) These people 
from Sumer u ere inheritors of a inueb oldei 
civilization and had, according to their 
own tradition*, knoulcdgc of agriculture of 
writing and of working in metal The 
Indus vallei di«!COienes lend probabdits to 
the truth of thcsC traditions although as yet 
It cannot be said with ccrtRinty to who 
Were the debtors in the matter of this earlier 
civilization, the Indus vallei peoples or tho«e 
of Sumer 


In anj case these were the people who 
brought the knowledge of the arts to the 
Alcsopat lujian vallei and gives us a fair 
record of what that knowledge was like at 



I r \ harp from the rojal trace 



l>r Copper doo hinges wi h Ur''irnimis name 
the time of their coming The older id 
habitantg were absorbed, , either as serfs or 
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JH an nifcrioi ^rulc «>f lo (Uirf'ii'i, tint] m 
R iitli tlo wc fmd tin tccordw of Suiucr»Akka<l, 
imor fo (lie 1 loo'l 

'llic lc{;t-nil of (lie I land nmIIi its 8(oi\ 
aliout !Noih and liis Ark ji familiar to all llie 
(Uilircil pcoplt'* iliat tins Icgoiid wis 
<lcri\oil from biinionaii tniditiOiiB >\aR elcarh 
pcctiloti}' ago, but pnoi to (lie dipcovcnri 
at f r iio liivtoncil basiatould bo found to 
\i lUo written muioiir cart) u« back to 
tno Oiousatid \carn before Christ and tbo 
s ber ilironiclcs of th' fsiitncrna kings lent a 
grcitdca! of Riib'ttnncc tn it ^o^v (he ea 
La\ation« sliow t*nt (here na« fiticli a gicat 
1 loo<! — wlicther it aias /Ao 1 lood cannot \ct 
be raid with i ertaintj — iii (lie luston of (he 
Suiiicnan" in McKopotamin 



\ r Model of primUire fisbinj* loal 


In (he fpnngof l'l2‘b ^Iiaft-. were siiok 
beloai the Je\cl of the deepest gran? "m the 
hopes of getting some chronological evidence ’ 
Numerous clay tablets with aichaic in 
scnptions were recovered, (he character of 
the inscription giving the tablets an age of 
thirty seven centuries before Clinsf Bclovv 
thw level the shaft reached a Btratom of 
pcrfictly uniform water laid cU) Ihccv. 
cav ators vvoi o at first of the opinion that they 
had leached tlic level of the original alluvial 
mud llat'? on winch the cailicst sttllcmcnts 
were built But the Director (C I eonard 
Mooll(\) being of a diflcrcnt opinion, the 
shaft was sunk through it 
feet of cl n had been cut through, the 
nibbisli heaps of the settlement weu agiin 
encountered, thu. proving tint tins immense 
deposit was caused by one tremendous deluge 
How terrible tln« catachsm was can be juM 
by the evtent of the solid clav (8 fee tb.J) 
deposit formed by the water borne of 
lood The estimated area of the Hood wras 


about forty tlioii'*iiid sfjiinc miles— enough 
III c\t<iit to wipe out at! the \kladian 
scttlciiiciitx in Jlesop )(amn 

After thr 1 Jood tin progress of the 
Sumerniis was resiimtd and to whit extent 
it developed tut be now gauged from the 
treasures and relies recovered from the Koval 
gnves— some of which were found mirifled — 
and from the building", temple", town vniU 
and the /iggiirat I rom the iiiecription", 
clay tiiWctP, etc the written records of the 
Suircrians, (he Babv loiiinns, Kassite®, 
Assyrians, and last of nil the Kersians who 
came in possession of the sacred cit> of Ur, 
can now be deciphered giving a fairlv 
connected chronicle evtending for two and a 
bait wiiUcttvuwvi after tl\c I load wVivv.lv took 
pi ice ncir about 3J00 years before Clin®t 
It would be worse than useless to altcmjtt 
a de»crvpliotv of Ur here or even to give an 
adc<|ua(c narrative of what we acttiallv saw 
at Ur and in tlic Iraij Miigciim at Baghdad 
The buildings, built partly of phno-conves 
and partly of flat bncks, (lie mighty bascb of 
the town walls the vast yawning chasms of 
the Koyal graves, the temple built by iin 
known kings and restored through the ages 
b\ successive kings from Ur^immur the 
Sumerian to ^cbuchadnez7ar, the buildings of 
the time of Ibraham the great /iggurat of 
Ur Iviiumu built to serve as the base of the 
temple of the Moon God, all tlicse and much 
rooic was there to ►ec at I r In the Museum 
-t Baghdad there weic the relies collected 
from the Roval grave and the rubbish pile, 

« qiially interesting from the point of view of 
(he historian and the arch ilogist 

M o were shown the various sites at which 
the more important finds were made The 
clay etratum of the Flood, the tunnel through 
which the thicv C3 of five thousand years ago 
desecrated the Roy al grav c the death pit and 
all other such places we saw 

V glimpse at the dawn of history is 
imposing and at the same time awe-inspiung 
and BO the reader is referred to C lyeona^ 
Woollev s excellent monograph for fuller 
details as the writer is too much aware of 
his limitations to attempt anv tiling like a 
detailed account 
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Uasra. Tie Canal 


" 0 Wt I r A nighl b\ tram aad i cached 
^asn tho neat morning \t Basra through 
the ooiirtcsi and hospitalili of the son of tEc 
Oheikh oF /nbair nnd the R ns Bihdij-eh, we 
saw Basra and its near and (ai environs 
inclndiug /ttbnir 


hoarIi''fl, we embarked on 

board the ship that was to take ns back to 
Kai^hi and thence home b/ tiaio 

Thus tho tonr was finished on water after 
bong started in the aerial path and on 
compissed on land * 


Condu kl 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND JAPANESE DUMPING 


Ba, \ T GWGUII M 


^“w-Iyofthe 

Jajnnp e compefiton it » il.fficuU to %mh 
nojd £mr iJmintion from tlie T'ltvimr a 
ways of doing thinjrai liny Tapin yet so 

sL'lrv" f ‘ineirrTf^^f 

growing'”'*" ?“ ^ soluton for the 

^wing unemployment of a f-ut grmvmg peopll 
•“e indu trial revolution wis ushemi 
PracticiU, all the l.igser indnstrii w™ An 
Snal.t who ensured their foJdr 

K " ‘^nlTaSieJ-'r'"*"!'™, ■’-■f* » 

'hat thev wersa h! , 1® beerme «.taMe 

'r X''..r'4=Ve~ 


bear t fair shore of fho lo,« ctf i l 
indu-lrv m a foreign morket 

h’r"rf,;;.“*.ke‘';, “ rlf' "“h“f - 

greitty iinpre* eit bv the twaim was 

jonnv worlera, amn^n ' whom vAs” 
over male workers The worteri P'‘‘^P°n lente 
looked after bj, the? Se rfoe^f' I 

^mpped fer hgber voea, ons^bL^.g???’;:! 

develop «n^m!ir?„,“ed''‘j^„ ”” "°5dj 

nrnnavemeiil” esseoto ihe“T”’“ " > o®"»nt 
connwv m.W b. “‘“vU? sv^^XT" ‘ i^ .t 
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mnltor ot 8«Ic gmv.ling tlio inlerwh ot Hiu 

'“‘'Arilwrrc'™ "'moment the grente-t mennie 
Mnn m.lnelncecome from Inpm Depreemt 
ll Blcrlm" «'tl. the rupee unf ttoutnbly and 
^ ImWed 10 it kept out Continental 

to a ^c^ greot extent Japan avnile; 

1 nuSthis opportunity and concentn^ nil 
hersclt ot tms ^ Indian market m 

"S' r;Xenl° .l,d not he., tote tor n 

mint to u«c tbc mo'-t potent weapon m aid 

moment to ° depreciated evchange Mhile 

decreased from ^ ^gg ^^res m 1031 32 nn^d 
CleaHy tlierefore, the spirit of the 
In laonne^e trade convention of 190o mutually 
' nKn- the most favoured nation treataicnl 

heenme "O neme some t,me boot 

Convention lapan and 7* percent 

without even consulting Jjpan^^^ cotton'^gool. 

duty wa^ ,‘i5^h\ cleclaring^ wholesale bo>cott of 
Japan The trtde rolaiion of the 

Indian thus been very greatly ^trained 

two countries largest mdunrv in 

Testde .oduW [S^'fe'ejU. tending Only 
the oo«”’7. ehum ■> etrong orgnniiotion 

this '"d"**'!, ‘“nil, therefo™ '• P'?**'"?' 

of Its own jetling tehef from the 

oyer other ““L ,yuh 73 ter rent nd tofo'rm 

Goyernment Eyen Mn to v , 

auty or, Ttponeoe ij.^ most 

repotted ' tim n ynninlntion of Tjpnneso 

tefn e nhef conll bo secoad Import, 
goods before Jnpnn jumped from ( P 

of cotton to iq rrore« in 193 *•'^3 . , 

t cores m industries that have been ha^ 

Vmong other ,,,,on may be mentioned 

hit by Japanese comp cncluding wire 

„ins^ ho«iery, nl o cement 

products Chemical- metal, ewthen 

Indian paper and paste boanl have 

ware and a considerable cxient 

nhobeencfleo^ltoac 

In spite of deprw j2 

ware from JnP 193 ’-33 In picecoods 

1931 33 to t ) 5 laMis I j j 

of cotton 19^0-27 to 2o2 4 lakhs m 

ro-e from 3 ^ years back Japan was 

i 91>.33 Wbilc scveji -uppliel 

unknown m thi b^i import in this line 

SO per tent of in , imports from Japan 

o', f*r 

L"Srr\f4 


from 158 lakhs in 2931-32 to 303 lakhs m 
193^-33 

In Inpane-e cement the n-e in 'H>P«t since 
122C27 has been 100 per cent being O,W0 tons 
m 19‘’a27 and 39 501) tons m 193’ 33 Depreci 

alion m take may ke gathered from the fict 
that the quantity imported m 1931'3., u . 
tons wits valued at 9'. lakhs ^Ii\reas p3r 0 
tons imported m 10)2-33 was value 1 at 81 lakhs 
In other wonU though the quantity imported 
last year showed an increa c of 33 per cent o\tr 
the preceding year, the total value declined 
by 10 per cent 

•Soap 13 mother item that , de-erves -pecial 
mention because of the very laige number ot 
factories nlreadj e-tablished all over the <’ounir} 
am! the investment on the iniu-trj which 
exceeds two croies of rupee In toilet soap 
imports from Japan rose from 9i ewt* valuecl 
nt^Rs. «)9 m 103Ck31 to Si8 cwts v-dued at 
Rs 10193 in 1932 3.5 In lioiisehoH and liundrj 
«oap imports ro«e from 843 cut- valued at 
R. 2001. m 1951-32 toi'.U cwt« value at 
Rs 414’0 m 195’-53 During the fir t three 
month- of the current financiaM ear imports m 
Japanese toilet soip have bep 9v) cwt« valued 
M lta3»02. and m househoU anl laiiulrj 
soap >273 ewt-o valuel at R- Dana" 

thw period of three month- therefore Japan unt 

H) Mr cent more soaps to this country than 
■n the pmefhng twelve months Japanese prices in 
inch cn« hnycbccn cle irly 4 > per cent fower 
thnil the prime cot of In hnn mnnufhcrnre 
I nle.. proper relief is granted forthwith, the 
indnslry stJnds in danger of being wipe 1 onl 
of existence 

It |. now plain that if the fndian mdii trii, 
ms li lire they mu=t be protected agaiiisl the 
More than one hnndrerl rente intabon. 
from different indu«tries are at this moment 
beloro the ( ommerce Member " ‘'‘'..5?"™'“^ 
of In ha for protection under the bate guarUin^ 
of Indu-tries Vet. , t it » „-,i 

Japan ha- already raised n cry of Live and 
let hva A Japanese Trade 

to Inha to negotiate terms of a f^’h trile 
ngrcciiicnt with India Japan ^ Jp.g 

pTcaling for the interests ol tho Indian consumers 
This 13 emphatically a matter inihm the com 
petcncc of the Government aud the people of 
this country nlonc 

Japin shoiill not feel -vrongid by the imposi 
non of brayy diitic on her mcrchandi c a' 
India main 11 plain to the worU that .hi would 
nfopl .nnif./ii at iinj CO.t. If Inpan went on 
oytending her indu.tnca with tchrnco on nc 
San market, .he dif -o with full knowleilet 
of the n«ks involve I , , 

,V9 Japan has depreciated her currency ^ 

VTonld not object if In ha dei rociated the mi^ 

to tho same extent ns -he doj reciateil tlio »/'• ' 
m whtdi case Japan woull be wor-o ofl tli m 
now Vs, however we have no control ovir on 
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own currency Japan 'bouM not object to the 
altemauve way of protecting: our indnatcies by 
a tariff wall. 

At this stage it !•> important to consider what 
we stand to loie in caac of Japanese boycott of 
Indian poods as a protest a'mm't the impositon 
of prohibitive duty on Jananese goods As 
already pointed out exports of Indian merchandi e 
to Japan decline 1 from 41 crores in 19^ ^ to 
139 crores in 193'»-33 Out of 139 crore< m 
193‘’-33 raw cotton alone was respoo'^ible for 
11 1 crore In 1930 Japan nurchaaed 469 
million pounds raw cotton from U ^ 4_ while 
in the «ame vear she purcha-e'l from India a97 
million poanda In 193“’ USA. sold raw 
<»tton to Japan to the extent of of 112^ million 
pounds while Indn “oH 34’ million pounds 
only In other word^ India a «upply to Japan 
m 1930 was 30 per cent more than that of 
U S A In 1 i a «UDply to Japan 

was '>0 per cent more than that of India. Japans 
threat of boycott of Indian raw cotton tnav not 
after all be a mew bluff as many would bhe 
Us to believe With U ^ 3. Egypt, and Turkey 
supplying raw cotton at competitive onces total 
boycott of Indian cotton may be effective and 
real very eoon 

The next item of importance is pi^ iron 
<if which 3)30 thou ind ton« were exported to 
Japan m 19‘’S-‘’9 but only “14 thousand tons 
in 193‘’-3.3 Japan has alrealy impo ed a high 
duty on Indian pig iron Manchuria with her 
enormous re erves of iron ore having praclically 
<ome unler tho control of Japan it w practicallr 
certain that she will be indepenleot in respect 
•of raw materials for steel in no t me It will 


be wi c to try new markets for Indian pig iron 
or utdize the ptg iron for the purpo e of making 
steel 

If we lose our bu^ine^s with Japan in raw 
cotton and pig iron we lose 8o per cent of the 
business and therefore can afford to be indifferent 
aboat the rest, ii ,, hiles and skvn« oil seed®, 
jute and jute raanafacture and shellac This 
should be remembered at the time of the proposed 
negotiations with the Japanese Trade Delegation 

It Will not do to forget that India s balance 
of trade is maintained by export mainly of raw 
materials It should be our aim to discontinue 
this practice so far os possible and utilize the 
riw materials in the manufacture of finished 
products in our own country 

Vt the present moment w* require protection 
for our existing Industrie* Such industries that 
satisfy the important conditions precedent to 
the grant of protection as fixed by the Fi cal 
Commission should be given sufficient protection 
either bj bounty which however is unlikely or 
suffi lent protective duty ‘'o long as Japan 
wlies on depreciated exchange higher duties on 
Japane e gocnls would point to the only solution 
of the question 

Indias relation with Japan has, however, 
been verv friendly for the last quarter of a 
century It is only de*irible that this relation 
should continue un tniine^I For this however 
Japan must appreciate India’s needs and diffi 
cuUies an I agree to adjust her industrial and 
commercial policies aeconlingly Tho Japane-^ 
must supplement their present aggressive patriotism 
With «oinething of international patriotism 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bt BEN kRSIDAS CHATUEVEDI 


Colonization Enquiry of South Africa 
Mcs«r« V I Kajeo and S R Natdoo, 
Toiiit lion Sccrctancs of the South \fncao 
Indian Congees*, dcacne our congvatalations 
lor sending to Indian papers full material 
regarding the Colonization I nquirr of Sonth 
Vfrica Aa js ascii known to thi* Traders of 
these note*, there is a strong diflcrcnce of 
opinion on thi* question among our counfrv- 
luen in the Union \n authoritative account 
the meeting of the I xccatiac CotnnuUee 
of the Congress held out Durban on Jolj 9tb, 
^^33 IS guen below 
5 ^11 


The Congress convened an hutecuttve meeting 
at Durban on the 9th Julv 191J at which aU 
the Provinces were reprC'cnted 

The que«lion was very fully dHcus'cd one 
school of thought holding that the present 
enquiry was a distinct departure from (he 
ngiecment m that uo ler the original en juiry 
the initiative wis to be taken by Ind a for 
fin ling outlets for her increasing population 
(in I that the '•sjuth African In ban Congress 
was incilentally to join her m the enquiry 
Moreover they holl that the terms of refertaice 
states that the enqu ry is to ascertain how far 
the Inlisn romniuniiy woull jarticqate in •ur-h 
an en juiry The other school of thou'^ht whwh 
represented all tho-c present at the Executive 
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meeting excepting the minority of two, feel that 
CO opcrntion is highly desirable with tije 
Coinmittoo on the following among other 
groiintU 

(o) The Congress delegates gave nn honour 
able undertaking at Capetown by rirtae of the 
signed statement handed to the Government of 
India Delegation in January lOiJ to cooperate 
avilh the enquiry and with this assurance before 
the two delegations, the conclusions of the 
Round Table Conference were arrived at by 
the two Governments This being the case; it 
IS not just nor it is right to recede from that 
undertaking at this stage 


(b) The enquiry la a preliminary one and 
to refuse to appoint n nominee and boycott the 
enquiry committee will he tantamount to allowing 
the community s case to go by default 

(c) The enquiry is an opportunity to prove 
our right case and our just cau^e and that we 
are an asset m South Africa, and we ore not 
undesirables nor our numbers ne->d reduction 

(d) Make it abundantly clear to the 
Committee of enquiry that, as fiir ns the ^oath 
African Indian is concerned there exists 
no country that c«a offer an improvement on or 
even equal the conditions that exist in ^outh 
Africa eliniatically and economically 

(?) Impress upon the Enquiry Committee 
the necessity of removing the provincial barriers 
that debar the Indian from movement and from 
allowing liiai to spread himself in the Union of 
South Africa, and substantiate the fact that 
South Afnca has millions of acres of undevelopel 
land which could he conveniently opened up 
for the Indian In this connection we may 
point out that once the congestion in Natal 
where ICO 000 Indians reside is ea^ed the 
question would solve itself 

(/) The question of allowing the Indian to 
enter and reside m the same manner ns 
Europeans are allowed in the Native Territories 
adjoining the ‘Onion, could be put forward before 
the Committee 


M'e have already expressed oor oi»uiion 
m favour of co-operation at this stage and 
svo are glad to note that Jlr A H West is 
of the same opinion Mr "West, it may be 
noted, -was connected with Mahatma Gandhi 
inhiaworkin South Africa and was solely 
m charge of and edited the 7/iifinn Oftnton 
from 1915 to 1918 Here is m extract 
from the article of Mr M cst 

Having considcriKl the V®'!® i u H 

both parties m the dispute, I fwl tnat. wbi^ 
taking the strongest objection to what is Nearly 
the obioct of the Government, n«rapl:r, *he 
reduction of the Indiin population it would b- 
to refuse the offer of fl seat on the 
CvZmUte^ The presence of an Inlian member 
S;™ “Sm<l th. m any w «!.« 


soever To accede to the Government a request 
that Ibe Congress ahoul 1 appoint its represcntatiro 
IS but a matter of common courtesy To refuse 
would bo foolish and wou! I give an entireiy 
wrong impression It would indicate that Indians 
afraid of an enquirj 

I^t It ho clearly understood that this 
Committee IS appointed by the Government and 
will investigate and report the result of its 
labours whether there is an Indian member or 
not Tho question of principle does not arise 
The Government must bo well aware that 
S R Naidoo who has been appointed is not 
in favour of colonization Probably mo«t of the 
members of the Committee have no definite 
views one way or the other It is not possible 
for any of them to have fixed opinions on a 
matter which has not yet been investigate L Tven 
the niOst rabid anti Astatic, if there is one euoh 
on the Committee, could not say that there f' i 
country ready to welcome Indians as free 
citizens if in fact it is proved there is no such 
country Should the Committee however report 
that nn ideal place has b'en found for coloniza 
tion It will St 11 remain for Indians indisidually 
to accept Of reject it irrespective of wbetber the 
Govemment of India approves or not, or whether 
for that matter tbe South African Indian 
Congress gives or withholds its blessing 

One of the points the Committee will have to 
report on is tbe extent to which Indians in tho 
Union would participate in an> scheme of 
colonization This will provide an opportunity 
for domonstraling the feeling which Appears 
to be so keen ogain«t any scheme. Under this 
bead it will be within the terms of reference 
to show why Indians prefer to remain here^ 
and what, m their opinion could be done 
to make It quite unneces'^ary for a single Indian 
to leave the Union One good reason why mo«t 
Indians would faght shy of emigration woiill 
be the unfortunate state of many of the 1 <000 
who participated m the a^si^l^ emigration 
scheme and who find themselves stranded in 
India, suffering untold hardship There are 
those On the side of the co operators who would 
consider it a matter of principle not to let slip 
such a fine opportunity of calling attention to 
wlwt they believe to be nothing short of a 
scandal They rightly consider that it would bo 
cowardice on their part to ®tand aloof and let 
such a matter go by defnulL 

There are those who would go a step further 
and ask irhy these Ihousan Is of poor people who 
found India so disappointing should not be 
sasisted to re-emigrate elsewliere This alone is a 
big question and should bo a matter for deep- 
concern by every South Africm In Ian V 
colonuation scheme in which these emigrants 
from the Union would find a means of livelihool 
could hardly be describe I as an evil by a non-co- 
operator who claims to «tand (or principle. 
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Mr "West ends his article with these 
words 

Taking mto constdenfion the®e rariou* ideas, 
It Is not possible for me to support a policy of 
non co-operation Such an enquiry as contemplated 
can do no po®sible harm to anyone It can do 
an immense amount of good if only Indiana 
will unite in making the be®t u e of the 
opportunity to state their ca®e before this 
Committee 


Finally I would appeal to both parties to the 
dispute m the Congress to put aside their 
personal feelings and foiget about wrong methods 
of procedure Stop holding public meetings of 
prote«t and get down to business Otherwi-e 
It may indeed be a matter of fiddling whilst 
Borne 13 burning 

We entirely agree with these sentiments 
of Mr M est and join in his appeal to our 
people m South Afnca 


THE MOSLEMS’ EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 


B\ lATEsDRA MOHA^ DATTA. M-c, au 


I N ^Ir Hemendra Prasad Ghoses illuminating 
article on the “Moslem s Educational Dis- 
abilities and the Besumption Proceedings of 
ISSa” one or two omi sioos and errors hare 
iTept in, which le«'en ttie force of his argument. 
Instead howeyer, of pedantically pointing 
them out it would be u«eful to *taic what I hayc 
to «ay ns n supplement to his arirument. 

On the luth \ngu«t, 170 j. Shah klam the 
titular Emperor of Delhi made a perpetual grant 
to the East India Company of the Dumm of 
tho three proTince* of Bengal Bihar nnd 
On® a. The Bnti h Government, therefore, 
accepted the position that allfiiDiny grant® 
made prior to that date either by the authonty 
of the ilrWa/j or of the «ubonlinato gorernmenl® 
or m race® and yiolation of that authonty 
bv the lamindar* temporary «upcnnten lend 
of revenue etc. were valid \rf -> Keg XI\. 
of ®oc j Reg i^xvn of natj 

But all grants made Mib»e<}uent to Chat 
date were gencralh declared maalid with this 
txeeption however that the grants made by chiefs 
ofprovinciil council® before H“a n. s (“17TJ) 
riiratnel in force \ftcr no revenue 

free grant® eoull be male. 

the Be uTiption Proceedings conll alTcct 
onlv iVc taU inij grants made after 177i, «nl the 
increa»o of nvenue “from iNYll>0 to CtOf^flOO 
— aeeonlmg to Mr (»hiiinari — come from 

revt niie-frec grants male I'P'r l»« ’ On 
the vrant male prior lo 1772 by the ^luham 
rialan* iho Briiish (‘lovcrnment dif not 
claim nna right, ‘•uch giant® mu t therefore 
rttnsm cvi n now Bat how many of the existing 
nvonuc-free r*lal'a are lei' by the MuKam 
ma !«na ' Vnd of lho®« beld by the Mohsm 
rralan®. (he inrome of bow man\ a*« devotia! 
lo aio®!cm cilumlional purpo«ea* Will 


Mr Gbuznavi kindly answer * W'lll he interpellate 
thoGovemment on this point f 

Mr Ghuznavi complains that a largo number 
of rent free €«late*, chiefly held by Moslems who 
were unable to prove their centuries old title, were 
're»um«rorconfisated bv Government In renh 
one may ask why were the ^Iubammadana unable 
to prove their titles 7 The holdera of hlhirttj 
gmnts were required to register thenj within one 
vev of 1791 (»ec 24 Reg XIX, and «ec 19, 
Reg KXXVII of 1791| As many of them did 
not register an attempt wa? made in 1800 to 
introduce compul®ory registration, nnd the pcri^ 
for ivgistration was extended W Reg VIII of 
W'hy again did the lluhammadins not 
regi ter? It may be urged that the documents 
evidencing the grants were lost even in IBiiH But 
the Bnti®h Government did not always try to bake 
advantage of the nb»ence of proper titledeecK It 
was declareil that InUnmj tenure® of which un 
inlorrupteii poe«e®*ion exempt from assessment 

cvilence of anv formal grant or confirmation of 
tho same an 1 shall be rontinued lo heirs in ea®es 
in which It cool I be shown froai the nature and 
denomination of the tenure that it was hereibtary 
{rf see an 1 Bog XIV of 182 ij 

Then again Ve umption’ is not the «ame thing 
as confi canon M lien grant® were re^iimcl die 
con«cqnence was tlut the I in Is were male 
a®e®»alK for lanlrcTcnue. If the invali I grant 
ara* mal prior to li«2, the revenue to be pail 
lo the Gov«.rnmcnl wa® to lie o|uaI in one-half of 
the annual pro«luec of the land If it was mak 
afterward® die revmae or ja nn to l>e paif wa® 
to b» a* e— eil agrcc-ihly to the rules pre*cnlio.| 
in th«* Dewnnial ‘-ettlement I’egulation [«v ^ 
Keg MV sec 0 Beg X\\'\ 11 of 17aiJ 
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'llio^o who rtgiptcrcil within tho prPM.nb«l 
liiTio wcro protcttwi Tho number of rucli rexeniio* 
frro within the prii^int boundaries of 

Itenpal 11 'Iho nmouiit of <mms pawl in 

riopi'Ct of till m nmountcd to Rs 2^14) tS in 
lOi no, which mcunH n gro-u rtnlnl of I'omo 
If- if. Inkhx 

Thoxo who (lid not rcgi'-ttr or did not dan. 
ngi‘loron nccoiinl of defc-ct, la titles and tho heirs 
ofhfeRmntocM were made to fci.1 tho cfhets of tho 
llei'umntion I’roccodinps Inter Rig if of 1819, 
eiinclcu to sccuro tho just rights of OoTcmmcnt, 
provided iis?e»sinent on the principles of 
ginentl Regulations, and gave tho parlies right 
to contest the OoTornment’s dici«iQn in civil 
courts Rj Reg XIII of IRli', it was decided 
to (ontinue the persons who Imvo hercloforo 
occupied land* fre< of n“''(ssnienl or their 
repre®cnlnttves in the pos«c««ion of the same. 
The nssis-mcnt on such resumed lands was to 
be “n moderate npfc««mpnf, not cxa-cding a 
nioietv of the annual rent pro luce" (Sec IJ 
rinnlly, in 1828, Hog III was passed for 
more tfTtrtuallj securing Iho realization of tho 
public due- Tho Rcsumplioa I’rocccduigs 
continued in full vigour from 1828 to 18.<0 
Aiivantagc was taken of it to resuino lands in 
the Sundcrbin* There were large “anres that 
had been brought under cultivation before the 
I’crmnncnt bcttlemcnt ordmari y b) tho neighbour 
ing zamindars without tho authoriiy of 
GovernmenL As a matter of fact, largo arws 
of fore-t sub«equently cleared wore frcauenlly 
imluded in these estates Government did not 
nvail Itself of tho right of dispo-e-«iom but 

«aerei*ea ihd right of resumption inese 

resumptions wire practically , 

Mes«rs Dimpier and Grant by 18dC (Aecmia 
Lncniir IMon/ of the Fumkrbon$) The 
Raknrgnnj «un(lerbnn9 “were definitely resumed 
by comprebensive proceedings in "h'cli 

were undertaken in accordance with Keg 111 
of 1828 The total, area then resumed were 
CIO sa miles • * ’ In addition to the 

feunderbans and alluvium fulO sq milesj there 
have nl-o been petty resumption of invalid 
Mlnraj including the ^owa^a which 

nlloyier amounted to sq miles {Ihlarganj 
IhMncl Gaxellcfr) 

It is not very clear whether Hunter inclniW 
the re-ulls of Rc«umption I 

Sunderbans in bis figure® He says that, as n 

Sit, ‘at an outlay of £WO,000 “P®" 
nrocceding® an additional revenue of £ -tOUtJW, 
fnot £3000000 which seems to be a mi-pnnt 
hmicb rented several times) a year was 
peSnently eamrf by the 
rmitnl nt & per eent of 0 million poumi, 
S of 1101110* nc inifwii Itoofmoi.) 

\f, nhiirnavi says that ‘tlie revenue was 

Men So™ the total l.na revenue of Beneal i. 


Rs 278 lakhs [seo Itengal Oovemments' Memo- 
ranilum fiefore the ‘“imon Commi'-ionj As for 
the land rtvenue of R ngal at the tune of the 
permanent bcltlemenl in 179i heing £800, OW 
or Us fVKlOtXK), It IS of cour-c nb-uriT At that 
time tlie /amindnri of Rurdwan alone pajed 
home 42 lakhs, and that of Xntoro Mme 
iJO lakh®, while even jn K»S2, when Todnr Mall 
made hts famous settlement, the Anal Tuuinr 
Jama or the original standard a-scssment for 
Rcngnl was fixed at l.OCOt.I'ii rupees 1* 

Whatever nin> he the amount of increase in th“ 
land revenue, an equal omount mu-t hive been 
left to tlic owners of the resumed Ian 1- We 
do not understand why the Muhammaian 
endowment-, bd*ei! on such resumed land-, 
coull not cxi-st? It may be that their resources 
were crippled but why could thej not cxist^ 
Why In! the re»umc(l lands to be sold at 
revenue sales? Our explanation, whicli is 
notliing but n gucs<, is that the grantees u-ed the 
entire profits for their own private purposes, 
so when ihej had to pnj land revenue, they 
coull not retrench their expense*, and the lands 
were aolil 

it IS nl«o a matter of notoriety vrith lho»n 
who have to deal with the old records of 
resumption cn*cs, that the usual plea among 
tho Rrabmans was that it was VrahmoU ir, among 
the non Rrabmans that it was Dcioltar, and 
among tho Muhammadans that it was tca/f for 
mo«qucs or or mndra.s»a« Mo«ques can 

be seen but willoit or maiiras-as are almost 
intangible Hence an impre-sion is produced 
on the minds of the resumption officers tint so 
many endowments had been created for Afoslem 
educational institution* 

If the Aliibammndans were in the habit of 
creating endowments for educational institutions, 
they mu«t have created them lorgel) before 
170* when tho political power was with them 
After ITCk the number and value of such 
endowments are expected to be Je-s After 1790, 
tliey would continue to create such endowment- 
by endowing lands in the onhnary way But 
what do we nctuiilly find? The number of valid 
educational endowments by the Muhammadan* 
before 170* IS very small the number Created 
since 1790 is smaller "till Only between 1772, 
or say. 1705 and l790, they createil a large 
number of endowments— if Mr Ghuznavis 
contention* be correct We are afraid such is 
not the ca*e. He must seek for the real cause’s 
of Moslem's educational backwardness elsewhere 

P S After tho above article was written, my 
attention has been drawn to the Report of the 
Muhammadan Educational Endowments Com- 
mittee^ 18S8. 

Tho Committee under the presidency of Air 
G C Paul, Advocate-General of Bengal with 

’ IHo total assessment of bengal in 17t>J ie,two 
years before the English obtained the Diirani, wm 
lU 2,5821^23 
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several leading Muhammad'in gentlemen including 
the late Is awab Abdul Luteef and the EL Hon ble 
Air Ameer AIi as members surveyed the 
educational endowments in Bengal Btbar and 
On«sa. The Report of this Committee says 

although far from complete it may it is hoped 
be sufficient for the purpose immediately proposed 
as ginng some approximation to the Inilb 
as to the nunber (Itslics ours) of educational 
endowments known to exist and sufficiently 
illustrating their working [psra 4] 

In para. 7, and statement A a Ii t of endow 
ments exclusively educational is given The total 
13 some 30 all created after 18o3 and arc mo«tly 
for annual prizes and to the students of the 
Calcutta Madras a. 

In para 8, a list of mixed enlowmeuLs 
created «ince 1G4< in the three provinces of 
Bengal Bihar an 1 On' a is given They number 
111 and their gross total income is some Rs 
SoOOOO (including the Moh'm fund and the 
Sas'eram endowment) Of this «um only a 
very small fraction was available for educational 
purpo es In para. 11 and statement C the character 
of the'e endowment* as «howa by their deeds of 
foundation in iu ctt:9e3 out of *>1 la discu ^ed 
The Report further 'ays 

It IS a matter of regret that although the 
fonndatiOD deeds in statement C have been 
select^ ” * * as having an educational 

character bat little prominence is given in them 
to education as compared with (be other objects 
of the founders In 19 lostances education is not 
specified by the deed m any wav and it would 
appear that each instruction os may be giren ui 
the endowments to which they relate is reaioiaiaed 
a the discretion of the manager * ■ * In 
many other instances education though specified 
IS mentioned rather as an anxil ary good work 
than as the primary object of (be endowment 
and the founder as far as can be gathered from 
the expressions a>ed did not contemplate the 
expend inre on it of any large proportion of the 
income [para 15] 

a word as to the nature of educitioo 
provided for m thc®e endowment* In the word* 
of the Committee In 4 ra'e it is expn«>«ly 
stated m the deed that the education to be given 
in the endowment «hall be of n rel gioiis 


character and m several in'tances in'truction 
in Persian md Arabic is specifically mentioned 
It 13, moreover occasionally manifest from the 
general tenor of the deed that religious edu'xition 
was contemplated [pan IG] 

Me have made somewhat long quotations from 
the Report Hunter states that the revenue 
mcrcosed to £30001)0 or Rs 3 000000 at the 
then rate of exchange as a re'ult of Resumption 
Proceedings Of the*e 30 lac' a portion mu't 
have been contributed by the Hindu* The 
Muhammadans were in a numerical minority 
up to 1831 in Bengal About 1/90 since when 
no revenne-free grant can be made the 
proportion of Muhammadans was b“ some 
30 per cent In the di tnct of Bakarganj the 
Alunammadans are now over 71 per cent but 
there were as many Hindus as Muhammadans 
in the di'trict in 1800 {Baktirffanj Disln^-t 
On^fUfer) I>t us assume that half the 'um 
came from the Muhammadans— an assumption 
ID favour of the Muhammadan' Of the lo lacs, 
a half IS endowed for purely non-educational 
purpo«c« and only a fraction of the other half 
e'timated at one-eiglith or to one tenth from the 
examples given m the Committees Report is 
available for educational purpo e' This makes 
the amount available for educational purposes 
to be some Rs 1 lac. It is immaterial for our 
argument whether tbe sum Available is 
rupees one lac or rupees two lacs It i'> clear that 
the educational backwardne's of tbe Alubammadans 
ha got nothing to do with the RG'umption 
Proceeding' When Hunter «aid that the Munnm 
madan educationnl endowments suffered mo't, 
be meant that of tbe scanty sum nvaihble, say 
rupees three lac. about rupees was two lacs is lo»t 
on re«umption 

Mr Ghuznavi mu't seek for the cause of the 
educational backwardne » of his co-religioni't*- 
el'ewhere A\ ill he propose a 20 per cent 
eurcharge on the Income Tax paid by the 
Aluhammadans ns an educational zakal for the 
exclusive benefit of his community’ AAe 
Hindus do not and will not claim any ehare on 
such 'urchaige ? AVill he do i^ in'tead of 
trying to get the benefit at the co«t of the 
Hindus ’ 
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Ore:aii!zation of Chanties 
Mr rnrctltin I)atln(hnn]i cfTers some vnliiablo 
comment" on the orpanization of charilie* m 
India m thc<our«eof a paper m Ihf ‘Vi-r/ 
'jemee Q}inTlfThi He writes 


The miftition of ortranirslion of chantiea la of 
fuprcnic importance to CTcry nation and it i* cccond 
to none, in its far rcachirp tfrcct in pubtii life The 
politics of a nation larpely torn on ila economics 
and the vast amount that is dcTOted to chantjr 
parliculirly in India if coneerrod and dccoted to 
proper objects wouU help tn the adrancement of 
India more than (tovemment ii«clf with all ita 
resources which fall into inaipnificance when 
eompared with the untold wealth that la loeVed up 
in cbnntiea Political power even if it purea to 
the nation no aieoriy will oot have any dririne 
power onlc** the nation a east resources arc conserred 
and duly ultlirwl There is no doubt whataoewer 
that the ineoreo of chanty is misspptied wbetber in 
the Hindu or the Mussalman I'arsco or the lam 
coramuntlT It woul I be odious to name ibe 
defoitUme trustees and to create an atmospberc of 
opposition bw exposins them Tf ft itnictarc has to 
to bo raised it should be laid ou foundat ona of entire 
coodwiU and syropalhr with all persons who are 
nrerareU lo cooperate In the due administration of 
a.ritT When m 1011 fhe Hill for regi.lrnlion nt 
charitlea wns inlroduced by ^fr Ibrahim nabimtnlK 
he had numerous Ppuree ahowinp the misappropnalions 
of charitable moneys The maenuude of the smotmta 
act apart for chanty would appear from Ibc mere 
fact that in n small town like Rander near Surat 
no lets than 40 lacs of ninOcs were af that time 
found to hare been dcroted to chantaWc punKW 
If xou CO round the prfsideneies of India and Ibe 
other provinces billions anil unlol I trillions of monewa 
would be found devoted to charily and meant for 
the uplift of Indians in the direction of apiritnaltty 
fdaeation sanitadon relief of the poor wells rest 
bouses sanilana redinc places 1 branes and «i> on 
The five creat enmirs of ever) nation arcpoverly 
unemployment difea«c icnornnee and death 
can be combated not only bv (.overnmenis hot by 
the benefactors of ft nation who choose to do nhilsn 
hropicwoik lor the uplift of the nationals To 
show Iho imporlanec of orpani/aticn I would refer in 
mssinc to the most important chanty ^^mnira 
Jf FiVrope and \roencft which number ly fbc 
hundred in each of the cou^nlnc There is a vas 

Clurecnlhis suljcct which requires cIo«e anl 

literaiire , kpfnre you can understand the 
mrnn'meof clfanty and^he method of its adimni 


°i hanty is " double edeed weapon which 
*l Tiiw lie placed in (be hands of nntramed 
mos^ rocenprtheebaira of frusfeea in 

perrons who mostly wc j pwpenre and 

Ibis vast _ unless it is direcled bj the 

ra‘^oaTinte!li"cnt and business like people in a nation 
X are acquainted with the various calarailous 


r^sc<iuencc8 of misapplied and iiaorcanired chanty 
Tne one creat curse of ft nation is unorganinxl 
chantj flnd India i« atiflcrme most from larKC il! 
orf*amzed and ill directed chanties 


The Cestorsbip of Cinema Films 
Cinema films have romo to stay Their influ 
once on llic public mmd nnd morals h preat 
The (tOvemment of India ftpjvointed a Committee 
yclept the Indmn C mematojrapli f ommittee m 
19^ Mr r O Philip discusses the reeommenda 
tions of the lommitteo m 77 m \iiIio)i' 7} f hnxt an 
< ounn! Unmc nnd say* 

(<i) The recommendations of the Kftnt'aehsnar 
Commitleo nlwnt reorffaninng the machinery for 
censorship ibouirh not far rcaehtnj; deserre to be 
pven effect to without further delay as a first step 
in bnopnj: about the needed reforms A Central 
Board of ^iisors with a majority of Indian nen 
officials and a capable aecretary can be effectively 
in touch with ibe best Indian opinion Me parti 
cuhrly welcome the recommendation which proviJn 
that the icprescnlftiives of the public loeial sernce 
organizations and the trade can appear before the 
board and influence it in its decis ons This will 
open Ibe way for bodies like the Nntional Christian 
Oonncil to make rej rescntations to the Iioard on 
specific films or on lareer questions of policy So 
doubt bodies representing Hindus nnd Muslims will 
also take advantage of this arrangement and the 
board will tbns be helped to build up canons and 
traditions of censorship which will be tn accordance 
with the best and highest ideals of modern India 
Th» rrovincial Christian ( ouncila nnd the National 
Cbrislian Council should urge Government to take 
aieps to give effect without any further delay to 
these recommendations of the committee 

(hi The conclusion of ihe Indian ( inematograph 
Committee on the influence of the cinema being 
cpsontialla at variance with the generally observed 
facts coming within our experience those who have 
opportunities for nrcstigation should lake a Irantagc 
of them and place the results before the public 
This will B<.rve as an effcctire method of educating 
public opinion in favour of dem iiding higher stand 
ards lath in Ihe production of films and in their 
exhibition 

(cl S>me Clirislwn colleges through their depart 
menis of psychology and in eo-operation with social 
service groups may be able to conduct scientific 
research aiont the mfiiunce of the cinema on diflcrent 
classes of people in India— young people students 
the literate middle class and the illiterate The 
results of such study will be very valuable to the 
pntlic as they will indicate the evils to be eliminated 
or minimi/ed Thev will al o help Government to 
determiuA the right lines along which legislation has 
to be mlrodueed to regulate the cinema industry and 
cinema eshibitions in this country 
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Comimuiism from Jama Standpomt 
Mr Vppandi writes on the above subject 
in Tlie Tania Gazette 

In modern days no thoughts are taken ol the 
worldto come. \et there la no religion which uoes not 
emphasize the future life and the necessary pr^ 
paration for it A.nd to a Jam the period of one hie 
IS bat an lasignifiicant part when compared with 
eternity M hile not neglecting his immediate wellate 
and happiness he does not wholly set his mioa on 
the present He always looks ahead and prepares 
himself for it The feare of the future help him in 
regulating his conduct Th“ Jama thoughts are not 
tied to the time and the place in which he >i*« 
The pnranas take him to many worlds and to 
millions of years in the past and m the rnture 

Nor is the Jam led to be negligent in hu conduct 
because he has the vast future before him He is 
constantly remind^ how from times immemimal 
he has been sufflnng misery for the mo>t part Nor 
docs present happiness exhilarate hirn for he is 
reminded of the transitorintes of worldly happiness 
He 13 provided with the armour of endacanec again»t 
misery he thinks that it w the natural fruit of his 
own actions and endures it qoietly without a pang 
lie has a firm grasp of the nature of this world and 
IS not esrnel away by the glamour of “don 
ahino theories and extravagant hopes 
Mpiratioua may appear exravagant to some, but he 
u sure of realumg his ideal sooner or later and is 
not cowed down by the difReulties in bis path 

So It IS perfectly right for the Jam to puwue a 
a path which may lead him to hw goal even miny 
generations hence He discards the imposaiWe ana 
fmpractieable schemes and is defluite as to his 

K ie Ills sacf^ works gire him a clue to every 
im that puzzles him Many a tim* he may 
fill to act up to bis reiolutioos but u“ deeply repeols 
for every m^take and tries to folio v his ideal again 
With tenfold vigour and vig lance. Jaimsm has a 
nch and interesting literature and exteusive study 
of u wilk I bMieve prevent humsninty from faUio., 
into senoui errors . . i 

We arc liiing m a trying penod in the history of 
the World and the Jains too are nni free from 
certain p^ul ar notions of the modern W orld It is 
nece««ary to raise a warning voice on many points 
Irofound knowleilge of Jain literature alone can 
oounleract som-* of the evil influences of modern 
limes ^tltcnallsm H advancing at a tremwuons 
pice. ObIt a few hundred years back there bad Wn 
innumerable devout p*rjoiis in the W cst as well as 
in the I ast. Dwoul persons are not wanting in our 
own lime Dnt such implicit faith which was in 
aogne only a few centuries tiack. is rarely to be 
met with in the present ace. There is alwavs some 
reservation in the belief of the senptures 

India a own chance is e\idcnt. The quick pace 
with which the worl 1 has chanced is mainly dne to 
the scientiBc and industrial developtnent The 
aeietiUSc diseovcnes hate been responsible in under 
mining the anlhonty of the scnpinres of manv a 
Tvbgious system Ilul it is not to be forgotten that 
the truths eapjund'd in Ine ss*red works of the 
Jama have not b*en aFected in the least by the 
acienpfie discoveries \l>*olute troth i« the lest to be 
appliM to religions systems which data reve ation , 
and Jainisrt satis'ies this tc«U 


Xiibranes in America 

The \U India Library Conference held it» 
wesston m Lilcutta in ‘'eptember last. Tho e 
interested m the library movement will benefit 
from the pem«al of a paper in Infii/i and the 
WorU on the libraries of United States and 
C anada 

The number of libranes in continental Lnited 
btates possessing collections of 3 030 or more volumes 
IS 64*0 the total number of books they own is 
approximately 16’0!X)03I — an increas* oE3JOT3000 
betsrecn Ijjl and according to figures published 

tn lOdl by the Lnited States OS-’* of Llnca ton 

In 1931 eight countries established country wide 
library service k regional library experiment was 
develop°d in parts of three adjoining counties in 
Vermont under the auspices of the V ermont 
Commission on Country Lite. The several demoustra 
Uon county libraries in the Southern States financed 
in pin by the Julius Rosenwald blind, are now in 
their thiiu year They sho v astonishing results m 
nse by people who had not previously enjoyed pnblic 
library privtlwre* Valiant efforts to maintain these 
libraries in ap tc of the depression are being made by 
the citueos but m some cases at least temporary 
suspension of aetiviiieo ts ne>-e»sry The \mericaD 
library Vssociations field agent in the Southern 
antes has assisted to a study of economic and social 
oe^s of the bouthern Appalachian highlands an 
under pnrilegsd area where adequate library service 
u for th* most part noknown In March, 103^ the 
third of a senes of annual conferences on library 
conditions in the Souibern htatea was held m the 
0*6001 of the Carnegie Corporation It was attended 
by representatives of the Corporation the (rencral 
bducation Doanl ibe Rosenwald I-uod and the 
\ L. A The three foundations named have made 
notable contributions dunog recent years to the 
developmout of university college achool and public 
Iibranea and to library schools in this region 

The l-rascr \ alley rural library demonstration in 
Rntisb Columbia, Canada financra by the Carnegie 
Corporation has completed two successful years 
The Bntub Columbia 1 brary Commission has opened 
a branch at Pnnee George to serve with traitlliag 
libraries the great sparsely settled North Central 
Distnet. \ Commission of Canadian libranes under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
\ L. A., bas recently presented n valuable report on 
library couditions and needs throughout the 
DomioioD 


CoLLElie LlIllvVIlIF* 

Grants totalling $">>1 000 have been made by the 
Caniecie Corporation since December 19^^ for the 
purchase of books in eighty one liberal arts colleges 
in the Lnited states In addition the Cori>oration 
has appropnated SSOGJOD for the endowment of 
librananship at four sMected colli^res an I for sj^cific 
library purposes in other lostituCions The funds 
were approprulcd to individual collies on the 
recommendation of an AdvMorv (iroup consisting of 
college administrators and hbraruns beaded by 
l>r W W Itishop. The careful investigations tnjufe 
of many colleges by the Group w advance of its 
recommendations the grants themselves and the 
utflox of new books have greatly stimulated college 
library acuvity A similar plan for aiding 
colleges IS now m operation The folloaing puLI ca 
tmns are by products of these aetivities t u of 
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for CoUeje LxhrartM approximately 14000 
titles selected on the recommendation of two hondred 
-college teachers librarians and other sdviRers edited 
by Charles B hhaw (ALA) Ihe Ootlege I^rrary 
BuiUinff ils Planning and Equipment by James 
Thayer Gerould (Scribner s) , The College Library a 
descriptive study of the libraries m four year liberal 
arts colleges in the United States by William 
M Itandall (A Ij. A and "University of Chicago 
Tress ) 

Libr-vties and iVdult EnuemoN 
Adult education services in public libraries, and 
particularly the so called readers advisory service 
are increasing in extent and importance due to the 
enforced leisnre the desire of many men and women 
to improve their opportunities for employment and 
the more serious attitude toward the problems of 
life engendered by economic unreal During the 
winter of 1^31 33 libraries have co operated actively 
in encouraging reading m connection with educational 
broadcasts sponsored ^ the National Advisory 
Council on Badio in Education Lach programme 
was broadcast over one of the two great national 
netwoiVs of atations and was thus available to the 
whole county I i»ts of readings prepared by the 
ALA ana the Council were widely diMnbuled 
through libraries A pamphlet Unnerstty Eitcnsion 
and the lAbrary a survey of the needs of university 
extension etudenta for better book service and (he 
means of supplying such service was published 
lOintly by the National University Association sod 
the A i: A 


The Japanese menace 

"Mr G V Rajaratiiftm writes in The Mysore 
EbonoHJic Journal 

The Japanese menace to Indian industries is 
getting more and more painfully real The major 
induitrios have already been hard hit, thanks lo (be 
wncillating policy of the Central Indian Government 
who are still dallying with the problem t So far the 
textile trade alone has been afforded (be shelter 
behind raised tariff walls bow the turn has come 
to the comparatively smaller indnstnes which were 
60 far immune to the attack of Japanese msnu 
facturcra Japan is now despatching to this imuntiy 
soaps powders and other toilet rctjuisita* besides 
china ware rubber good* shoes confectionery dn«p 
chemicals and other articles of daily necessity to (he 
humble Indian householder These abo'C enumerate 
ed g^s are now being sold thioughout the cities 
towns and even village hamlets to the great detninciil 
of loeal trades which were thruiog for the last Icw 
icara on account of the spurt gnen by a strong 
sentiment of patriotic buying Invate enterpnse 
taking full advantage of the Buy Indian campaign 
cstabl shed factories in vanou"! parts of the country 

to cater to an enlarging demand Capital uas sunk 

10 develop further the already lloim«bing bu*iBCM m 
dmin and chemioals with fi(,nal suoee** giving pn>- 
litablo employment to Iboisands of needy Inliaas 
At T>rc>-ent Japan is wcanii g away purLbsoers by 
a s/Blcmatic process of price cutting and u^er 
selling There is unfortunately no stati Ueal evidence 
of the extent of the damage inflicatcd by the Land 

^“nd hard rna«cd Indraa baa a ilmi: 
IcmrtaliolTto KO <»' '*“‘1*'' 


Japio Japanese soap is 40 p-'r cent lower than 
Indian soap In the case of toilet powder tl is CO 
per cCTt while confectionery drugs and chemicals 
are retailed at rates which are cheaper by about 40 
pee cent Another new phenomenon is the dumping 
of toys that are actually ruining hereditary crafts 
many towns and villages It is expected 
that the Japanese will extend their ruinous activities 
to other unaffected branches of Indian cottage 
industries 

, Japanese are no doubt powerfully aided by 

deba^ currency Longer hours of work and the iin 
rivalled skill of the workers in Japan are the other 
unport^t factors Whatever that be it is eminently 
desirable (hat local industries should not be allow^ 
to go to the wall bccau e the Japanese arc cleverer 
than Indians The pace of unemployment will 
Mcelerate if Japan is allowed m her merry game of 
decimating the livelihood of numerous Indians The 
duty of the Government is plain Either by tariffs 
or nemtiatinns the Japine e incurs on must be 
stopped before irreparable harm is done Action 
against them IS being token in every country of the 
world for the preservation of local trade and com 


Is Gandhi Losing Ground T 
u ^ Bancroft discusses in India 
whether Alahntnn LflnUhi by Ins recent actions, 
IS losing ground He siys 

'•Jo the closing of Sabarmati Ashram it can 
protabh be set dow n on ibe side of ground gamed 
rather than lost 1 ocalited institutions often become 
actual oWacles in the path of ihe rcalualion of those 
ideals for the promulgation of uhieh they were 
founded They tend to attract the ablest and most 
devoted werkfw to the Worn of their limited fellow 
rtip and (bus to remove them from wider infloenco. 
They tend lo spiritual and moral inbreeding and to 
more discussion than action (tandhi wanteil to show 
that be is not placing hts hoiies m Bsbarmhti Ashram 
as such I ut in the id<.als behind it Scrapping u 
would seem to be a gixat gam m hia own devotion 
(o his Klcals and techniques L nfortunately most 
Indians do not see it that way No pcoile would 
A\« cling to symbol! and indi^ to anything which 
is VIS ble and Ungiblc. Gandhis belief in ideals and 
ideas as such is so simple as to be completely above 
the average man Indian or otherwwi. In this sense 
bo has for (he time being lost ground but one of 
(he most interesting aspect of the chart of his lulional 
mnncncc is that the Indian people in time usually 
succeeded in catching up to him and the day may 
coroe when public and patriotic Indian opinion as a 
whole will rcalwe the true significance of this 
courageous act. Thus for tbc time being Gaudhis 
throttling of his most beloved bram-child and 
heart-child may be set down m the books as 
temiioTary loss potential gam 

And now he is back in jail which runs like the 
la«o chord through the improvisation of his life, 
vvnen the vlagistrate who convicteil him asked his 
home residence the Alaliatma replied Acraula Jail 
now The answer was not facetious Having some 
years aj» given up ordinary domestic hvmg in order 
to pve himself fully to the life of his Ashram and 
now having saenfiew the Ashram upon the larger 
altar of his ideals he is rendered literallv homeless 
except for the rambling gaunt edifice to which ho 
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haa returned after three months vacation By wOT 

e lion ho said he is a spinner a weaver, and a 
•mer It is difEcuIt to think, of him having innch 
success in the last pursuit in the \eravda home 
but at least he can carry on in some fash on or 
other the former ones 

Did he lose ground or gun it by going back In 
jail ? The question might be eousidercd beside the 
point if one were to forget that his return was 
voluntary He was given the option of lemainiBg 
within loona Municipality a (somewhat) free msn 
The ilahatma is old now IIis physical resources 
are reduced by constant respousibility and long years 
of lacarccration M hatever some mav have to say 
against him he has bboured lon^ ana hard against 
ternfie odds and in fullest devotion to his cauj^ 
There are lovely green trees m Poona, and a quiet 
sort of life M ho would be hasty to censure him if 
he had decided to call a hault to his actixilics and 
settle down for a decade of rumination over the 
vagaries of his eventful life * Many persons after a 
career of moderate effort, retire at fifty Caodhi at 
sixty SIX. seems more mtcrealed in the inoiogs to 
come than in those already register'd in the score 
sheet and returns to the bu«iness of wbai he 
considers to be ground gsuniog 

Our considerations arc being written and published 
tn Bengal and m no pronaec could our major 
question be mon. appropriately raised It is icnously 
to be doubted wbethet Itongal as a proviocc wovtcdly 
believes m Gandhis ideals, his tecboiqucs or his 
•ucecs* The l*oona Pact which drove another quiver 
into the already laceriWd breast of the Bengal Caste 
Iiiodu community is of bis mabng Tbero is a 
const lerable sub-current of actnal and open hate for 
toe (tovemment which does not easily accommodate 
itaclt to Ixive and Truth. \nd there is a desperation 
which calls for more tmmeiluitc and more drastic 
neasures than he seems able to produce. Vt the 
pre^mts moment no impartial jicreon could deny 
that < andhi has lo«t ground and lost it seriously m 
Bengal 


Are All Beligions Good I 
The Liyll of f/c writes eilitonnlly 
To say that one rel gion is as good as another or 
equifalenily that all rdi..ms are nuns equally 
tff eaciou-s lo lead men to tbnr ultimate end « to 
assert what one cannot jwove and what no one m 
fact has ever Bcnon«ly attempted lo prove It is also 
very plainly to confess ono> di^salisDction with 
ones own rel gion to proclaim that it is ncilb'Y the 
nni-jne nor even the better way to 0^ that it 
I retends to be but only one way neither better nor 
wt>r»c than any other 

Me n >,ht end the roittcr ih^ro if we were to 
srppcBo that Ihov? who say that one rel gion Is as 
pood as another mean exarilj what they say But 
the fact IS that th"v probuUy dsnt They s irvly 
cannot mean that ihc human »acn‘‘ ces which formed 
part of some jnmtivc nl ions were meins as 
c^'^eioiis lo harmooire man with h rascit with Nalorr 
and wiih Ik*! a« ej^ the universal chaniy prtnrhed 
by fhnst or the moi n doctrine pfiict-cd by the 
I^ldha No man Ln his s£n*cs c*a ponviblv mowi 
that. What they mean as we sincerely bcscrc is 
cither that all tx gions l-ad us at l'^*l a 1 tile sra> 
towards t oJ and are thus n a certain exteat good 
ct that even il t^mc do by tbcmaelTcs lewd cs aatnj 


God taking into consideration our good iifentions 
rather than our clumsy efforts draws us towards Ilirascif 
on account of our wish to reach Him and in <{ ito of 
the wrong steps that we unwittingly take away from 
Him For in those two views there is some sense and 
and man ts not naturally nonsensieal 


Planned Economy forindid 
Dr J P Thomas m a thoughtful pap^r m 
The Intlian Renew says 

It may bo that in certain respects India is more 
fitted for economic self sufTIcieney than even the 
halted States bat the present circumstances we liavi. 
to proec^ cantiously Indeed wc export little of some 
of our most Important staples Half the world s rice 
IS in India but we export very little of it about 
per cent of the world s cane sugar is raised m 
India but we export no part of it But wc depend 
on outside markets for larp proportions of our juti 
cotton tea oil seeds and hides and skins and as the 
world dependence on India for these commod tics is 
rather on the decline due to ranons causes and as it 
IS not likely that this will bo co isutncd up by our 
industries in the near future it is of vital irojiortancc 
that we should by agreement secuiv for us reliable 
markets outside for these iiaportant staples of our 
domestic production Wo have already entered into 
agreement with Great Britain the laicest of oue 
customers and shall have to enter into s miltr 

S cements with our other pnncipal customers Thobc 
0 oppOsC such agreements on the ground that they 
divert our natural currents of tradi. into artificial 
channels do not realuo the trend of world demand 
tor raw materials and food staffs , and they forget 
that lawse faire has failed not only in industrial 
relations but m tnd'* relations as well International 
trade of the old typ® bis broken down and in future 
the exchange ot goods between nations will Lave to 
be as much sabjrel to conKioas jlaiming m. the 
internal economy of nations In the ab^cneo of a 
world agreement all we can expect to haie an. 
agreements between groups of nations tied together 
pi^ilicaHy (e j the Bnt:«h Oommonwcalth) or bj 
contiguity (e g countries m Mestem luropc India 
and (xylon) or by common interest in an important 
industry (« o 1 ntaio Ind a and Jspsn in regard to 
cotton) Such argrooTicnts may eventually lead to 
some kind of world planning however impc feet it 
WVS.1 tyu 

Our immediate objective must txs to ranc th® 

S urchasiDg power of the mavies ro that the internal 
emand tor consumable poods msy be stimulated 
This cannot be achievtd by a mere reflation of U’® 
currency a rcfation of the economic lys cm is the 
r>scntul thng V carcfullv jul;u«tcd scheme of 
productire public work* judicioudy earned out all 
over the eonntry will go a great way increa ing 
consumer a demand and this w 11 give a fllin to 
industry and to a~n ulture. \t thtt aUg® a sclienj" 
of aijn uUural and mdu'tnal improrement must 1« 
put into opemlion with a n®w to bmg into Usn 
a I ilanecil reosomic art cm in the couo ry Tliis 
would he a dTeult ia«e in ’'rel hut with pro;»*r 
organualion it cannot l>e an impcewiHo task, tn 
e<«<.ntui pril minary lo all Ibis « a a-»ti tical soney 
of I tO>loet«n anti trade without wh'ch no oW il plan 
can M made ‘-ueh in brief m the Immpia a task 
before us. 
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The Enlers of Present day China 
William 'Nlartm, the distinguished jouniah«t 
and former editor of the Journal th Getm* 
writes m the Manthesla Gnanhan aboat 

the read rulers of present-day China 

Fourteen years of do o association with the 
activities of the League of Nations have given me the 
opportunity of meeting and becoming intimately 
acquainted with a large number of the statesmen of 
all countnes and of formmg an estimate of their 
capacitv Thus I am not speaking without knowledge 
whea 1 say that the men at present ruling China arc 
in no whit inferior in capacity to their Western 
coUeaguts They are certainly overwhelmed by their 
problems, bat no more so than the Furopcan states 
men If they are having little success it is from no 
deficiency la capacity , . . 

In theory China is governed under a cocnpli^tM 
systcia IQ place of tho normal three powers of the 
Fnropean Stale she has fire and on these la 

a part} regim* similar to that of nuasia. which 
originally inspirw it But the very compheation of 
this system prevents it from really funetioniog at all 
events in important matters and it is no exaggeration 
to aay that the real power is lo the bands of tbm 
tnen one representing the military element in the 
(overnmeat the second exercising the pojitiwl 
anthont), and the third holding in his hands (be 
whole economic life of the nation It will b" agreed 
that It IS a happy atrangement. .... 

The military leader is General Chiang kai ■hek 
who bears the modest title of Presidcat of the 
Committee for Military Affairs the political leader is 
Mr \\ ang Ching wei Prime Alinis'cr Together these 
two men embody so much of the supreme authonty 
as IS stiU in the hands of the Kuomint-ing party 
for the reraainng member of the permanent deletmtioa 
of Its central esecntiro commitlre lives in Ilong 
Kon? in voluntary retirement, and from there sends 
out the most funons attacks on his party colleagues 
The third of what may wiihont eiaggcra 

lion be called a inuranrate Air T V Soong has 
no impo’tant function in the party but la the 
fovernm’*nt h* is Minister of tinanee and Mcc- 
Premier and what is more he is brother in law of 
General Chiang Kai-shet 


The European Situation 
77 c f I rifliJii / gi / r lia.- Hi'’ following 
e-Jilonnl on tie explosive Furopcan situation of 
toi’ny, which is renderwl more explo*ive fliU by 
the extrevagrint rscnl and nalionnl:<Uc ibeones 
“Msitors returning from Inrep* this snaimer are 
almost cninin ons in e.iprr«*ioa of grave concern as 
to the *‘1 iropean situation It sc'ms to be assumed 
that nationalitm is running mad that armament is 
eace««iTe and that an eiploeion mar oecur at almost 
any lime One misbt almost say tha* this sitosttoa 
IS rather typicah The vanon* f uropean nvalnes are 


taken as a matter of course and tt is said that their 
foandalion is upon the fundamentals of human nature 
itaclf Inquiry as to the origin of nationalism does 
not give as definite an explanation as one might 
suppose. Admittedly ra'ual prejadice his a strong 
biologicn! background. Closely related fish do not 
interbreed Biros with very little to distinirnish them 
mamtaia the purity of their vaneties. Shrubs and 
grasses which are quite similar do not mix Of co irsc 
there are notable exceptions to this rule 


So it Ls natnral that human beiogs of a single 
race shoold have more or less homogoieons group 
feeling And yet America may he eoDSid‘'red as a 
great laboratory, one of wnose expenm«nt3 has 
demonstrated the vnlnerabnity of racial integrity 
Among early colonists were French Insb ^tch, 
Jews and many others The T descendants have now 
disappeared as racial groups and nro Uteially natiro 
stocL Many are snrpnsed when thev hear that some 
of Boston B old families are of Huguenot descent 
The surnames of many of the early Irish settlers are 
DOW n<cd as given names as evidence of distinction 
Peal nwial punty is probably pretty rare in Furope 
Even the Jewish contingcDt shows evidcnco of a 
mixture If one consults the anthropologist certain 
of these individuals have decided Negroid featurro 
others appear to be Slavs and the English Jew 
cannot be distinguished oftentimes from his fellow 
connlremas So race docs not explain all Europe. 

IteligioD has often bound persons together with a 
peculiar tic and led to a fanatical allegcaneo of people 
(0 each other and croup to group Obviousfv 
religious grouping in 1 aropo eliminates this as a 
potent agent in the prescal dnemraa 

Nationalism itself does not bear too close a 
KTutiny One has but to read Fnrop“ia history to 
find a most bitter strife between French German or 
Dutch uarties. But one hypothesis is left , which is 
that the violent feelings now being engendero! arc 
but so-ial artifacts slunnlalcrl and kept potent by a 
leadership though locally considered patriotic bIiH 
quite t^vwusly selfish It we study the habits of 
gregsmus animtbwcfind repeated evidence of the 
mtagtoQvneas of emotional cipresston A note of 
fngh. sends the whole flock of crows into the air 
while an air of calm kwps them eating m tho ficll ' 
aineh has been written lately on the prcganousne«s 
of man bnt the eentanonvncsa of emot onal expression 
has not been given much place. So the ritnation la 
> aro|ie is perhaps due, more than anything else to 
cipreesion* of fear anger and hatred on the part of 
persons Living dominant pomtior4a m the varioas 
coantnes. It u probable that the average eitircn m 
every eounlry wi«hes quiet and peace to be left alone 
but hia eraojonal life is constantly kept in a state 
of instadHlitv by cipressions of riolent feeling on the 
part of leai’crs. J no loaa which arc coatiauonslv 
•roused whether individually or as a groan are bn 
the proverbial barrel of powder neeliog but ■ match 
lo cause the explosion 

mflnence 

will finally inerted la calm ng the tnnaoil so that 
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tlji3 Rcncration may be spired tUo spectacle of another 
oiUbrcnk 


World Citizenship 

Carl A Ross di'cusses m TForW Umi/ Iho 
arguments for and against world citizenship 

It must be ndraitfed however that this histt^ 
docs not fully answer the race objection to world 
orgnnirstion and when it is disclosed that World 
Citizenship contemplates cooperation between the races 
the white race the yellow race snd the brown and 
the bKek the reaction is that is it a ntopian dream 
that the mere statement is enough to condemn it 
The charge is made in the West that World Citizen 
ship would be trying to force the dominant white 
race to rub noses with inferior races the ywlow the 
brow n and the Uack yes with the igorrote too while 
the Fast has a similar superiority coraplet 

If the prem sea of our opponents arc sound this 
might prove an unaoswcrable objection to World 
Citizcnsmp but who is the one who would do away 
with all the basic cinlizations of the earth who is the 
one who would wipe out the culture of many older 
races in the process of reform who is 
trying to make all races rub no’ia ? What peace 
principles would work the discard of, the Imjruagc^ 
art and I teraturoB of the world ?,,» you ore 
sure, read the nuotntious from flnoe uo 

would not bold a oriel for otld Citizenship if wc 
behoved it meant the extinction of races languages 
local customs and civilizations now the pride ot vast 
turgregations of peoples cither the white race or 
ifio ^low race wnichevct should fail to torrive the 
lODi: heralded conflict We believe \\orld Cilifcnship 
can retain its vital essence while hirmonuing «od 
rccoAcilmg race- Wc bJieve the OTgantralion of the 
World rmpire shoull m drccl contrast to J^c 
organization of the American Empire include d vmc 
races •diverse forms of republican government ditcp-c 
KhmoM aud aVmmnls /ocal self government divmc 
Sstems cff"bw We believe this can ^ 

without any rubbing of nosOT offensive to aH raw 

alike Wc^also bdicrc the participation of \eian 
races in W orld Empire affairs that is in affairs now 

the same token save the face of the W«t ine 
SLiSod tor the IV orld Fmpiro con ond ohonld 
Sm t ond proT.da lor o nr ■» Iho 

°K‘.0 So fe'tra ^"•rS'n.Sl^ 

?r%,.rxr p, a 

“u'P l^liament of the World Lmjiro jure 

f '“1 ? tt-to-te 

mnke all IM^ic w present day l 

laws Wo do noi k openly, rather tbir 
r»dvocates rU rn«s/knt in all their 

cheerfully Ihc ^Vitc man now 

Ucalmis 'Tith otM OTganizalmna 

controlling the Ij^'O ^ ^ ronflict an«cs the 
silently man s syrtem h enpenor 

dominant ‘ ^rialistieillT H ” " !2 

and must surmeim^nal'’'^^^^^ 

S' l-rtnch 


rngl«b so the others hut is this an illustration that 
points to unity excejit through French imperialism 
English imperialism or other national imperialism? 
As with language so with finance so with law so 
with education the speaker assumes that the custom 
or pratticc of his own nation rau^t suriive and 
control lias the League any antidote for this 
nationalistic po son this imperialism'’ The literature 
of the League points out only one means by which they 
60 much as claim they may be able to control thc«c 
impcnalistic ambitions of race® namely public opinion 
These people fail to recognize that there arc as many 
Linds of piibl c opinion as there arc races or nations 
Itctwecn heathen public opinion and educated public 
opinion there will always be a clash If you say 
that educated public opinion should survive and 
dominate perhaps sou arc tight but this docs not 
avod the cla«h and the fateful thing is that under 
the I eague system only one allegiance and citizenship 
can aurvive on that day when cno public opinion the 
world public op nion supports the League so 
that it becomes a power comjietciit to maintain world 
peace In that day there can be no effective 
Ainencan public opinion no effective Japan 
CSC or Chinese public opinion and it is cosy to sec 
that if by a miracle an effective world public opinion 
should come within the few years requisite to teseue 
the world from its present ills and threatened world 
wars It could only be an esperanto public opinion 


Esvnops Debts 

The ^fonth suites tbc Catholic position nbout 
uvunous debts in the following worla 

It IS to be hojicd tbat the incubus of debt* 
whether national or international which is largely 
the result of having a varying standard of value anl 
IS at the bottom of much of the worlds financial 
distress may indocc economic experts to recognize 
the difference between loans for reproductive enter 
prises for which continued interest maj nghily bo 
required and loans which arc wholly consumed in 
meeting eorac immediate need interest oi which 
prolonged after the amount has been returned wo ild 
acem to bo of the natnro of usury Irofcssor Leynca 
by whose theories 1 resident I{oo»evc!t is said to be 
much influenced has not hesitated to say 

The rncdmal Church was wi'c to make a funda 
mental distinction between usury and a share in 
emergent profits The war debts are a esse of pure 
usury {Itatlj J/hi/ December 1'* lO"!?) 

In practice those who finance industry take the 
risks of industry unproductive ventures generally 
pay no d vidcnds but those who finance the Mate 
arc Marantced Uicir interest however their money is 
us^ Now, the Pope in commending the invest ng 
of superfluous income ( Quadragesimo \nno p 2t) 
confines his approval to investments which secure 
favourable opportunilics for craployn ent provided 
the labour employed prodoces resulls which arc 
really useful It is to be hoped that in help ng the 
evolution of a new order m industry wheh may 
cmcige from the present chao« the theologians of the 
Church will define in greater Octal what jrnctiecs 
are r ally usunous and therefore unjust 


Trade Elvalry Between Great Britain and Japan 
Tie Ltiinq^fy'' has the following nolo on the 
trade rivalry betwcon Tnpan and Great llnlain 
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Trade Rivalry between Great Hritam and Japan 
continues to macasc, and now the same London 
journals that were oozing admiration for Japan's 
strong policy in Manchuria less than two jears ago 
arc demanding more embargoes on Japanese goods 
The Federation of British Industries has submitted to 
the Board of Trade a 'Report on Japanese Comp^ti 
tion' which points out among other things that in I91S 
Great Britain exported seven or eight times as much 
artificia) silk as Japan and that in 1932 Japan exported 
more than three times as much as England Apparently 
not content with the abrogation of the japanese- 
Indian trade agreement, which has already created 
great hostility to England in Japan, the So/urdax 
f^cvteip remarks — 

The struggle of the British manufacturer is hopeless 
unless the whole Empire pulls together and protects 
adi-quately Imperial trade In the cotton trade, the 
Japanese operatives work at one third of British wages 
if they are male and one-fourth if they are female 
Moreover, they have a working week of sixty hour 
as against forty eight in this county The ease is the 
same with wool textiles The discrepancy m the 
artiflcial-silk industry is even greater For example 
In Japan a spinner of rayon yarn earns IXs 7d for 
a Six and a half day week while In England 7Ss 6d 
IS paid for forty eight hours Electric lamps ore 
produced as '& cottage industry' for exporf, and wages 
range from 3ld to 3d a day for children to 7d for 
women and IJ, for men In Great Bntam a days wage 
in this trade considerably exceeds the earnings of a 
Jsp-inese during a whole week 

But the yokohama correspondent of the Mcening 
l*Sit has a solution for (he (rouble In a dispa(ch 
entitled 'The Vest's Only Chance Simpler Seale of 
Living,' this commentator points out — 

The Vest has failed to learn from Japan how to 
avoid extravagance and luxury Opital and labor 
must be content with profits and wages low enough 
to compete with all comers Vhen the Lancashire 
captahst has to pay wages five times higher than the 
wages paid for (he same work in Japan how can 
su«.cessful competition be possible t 

He then goes on to say that England must compete 
against labor that is content with lifcs simpUciUcs and 
constders any wage better than none and adds (hat 
'it IS this simplicity of life that the Vest must leam* 
In reply the Irrcs'crcnt 'Vafflc, weekly columnist for the 
Independent Labor Party s AVir Leader, says — 

So we must brace ourselves to the struggle to 
reduce life to the lowest possiUc level The light will 
he hard U’hen twv? deiemiaed patrtatK itshant flghf 
With religious fervor to reach the lowest stale of 
I ling by the lime the fl^ht is ever there will be no 
s^ale and \ery little livng But that is cur am it is 
to prose that the only way to get full advantage of 
*n industrial system that can produce cscrything Is to 
do without merylhing The crusade js on let ns 
prose that a Christian can be an eyen bigger fool than 
a Shintoist — “ 

Hitlfri Eerha 

Cliflonl Rhirp writs m the ,Vir h/iV'iiMn 
nl>cut Miller ml ih“ hnppenir;^s m Germtar, 
•talinsr thn folloinir ns 

(I) Tha* H t'er's con<ruest of the m nis and hearts 
o' a!t elasies el Genrans l3’?ely a -v he came Into 
P<»wer h raw so complete that even if a’l h s B-own 
rw and S M HrI-ncts and the test of h s «n formed 
t.V?<~rem were to be dsbanied (O-nnciow he wcsild 
be <as ly the strongest r*an in Cer-^ny and on 


any appeal to the electorate would be confirmed 
m power by a quite overwhelming majority of voles 
His natural opponent, the trade unions and the Social 
ITernocrats arc too divided among themselves, too tired 
of their old leaders, and altogether too half-hearted to 
offer any serious resistance at all 

(2) That this IS a real revolution a very great event 
■n the history of Europe, having enormous popular 
forces behind and beneath it as a foundation— as 
contrasted with the pis aUer German revolution of 
1918 which had no foundation at alt, when in truth a 
president had to be created merely because an emperor 
hadificd 

(3) That this revolution is in its essence simply the 
delayed reaction of a qrcat nation against the injustices 
and stupidities of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
indefensible subsequent invasion of the Ruhr i and 
that the strength and depth of this reaction are 
proportionate both to its long delay and to the 
enormity of the blunders of the Allies m general and 
of the French in particular 

f») That Hitler is recognized by the whole of the 
poliiical and official intelligentzia as an exceedingly 
able man— easily (he ablest leader and spokesman 
that Germany has found at least since the death of 
Dr Slrcsemann— if not since very much longer than 
(hat 

(S) That Hitler s final step into power has produced 
a psychological elTect on the minds of the German 
nation as a w’hole so rapid and so great that it must 
be seen to be believed. 


Lems as Berolatiosary Leader 
Dm Piiblicntion of ihe 'second in«taImont of 
work* ptrc« nn opportunity to n rertower 
ofVir \ae IicpiiHie to nttompt nn c-tinntc of lii« 
nchicvcmcnt' nnil prontne'-s 

The Tenth anniversary of Lenms death will be 
observed next January His gtcat co-workcr, Trotsky, 
standing before Leiun's tomb on the eve of his ow n 
exile IS reported to have said, ' He is alive, although 
deadi and I am dead although alive ' Here was, 
m fact, a hfc which has alre»iy b«Offle almost a 
mythical syunbol, pointing into the far future like the 
shadow of seme towering prophet. Obscure political 
refugee, leader of exiles, organizer of revolt, directing 
intelligence of a world shaking sooal upheaval, token 
of hope to m Ilions of disinherited figure of doom to 
ihevrsands cf weahhy and well borrr, tnaitipkant 
builder of new road to life such was the incred blc 
career cf Vladimir llytch, rnedest, shabby, thoughtful 
little mn, wholly Incapable of theatricality and, m his 
own eyes, never mote than a stubborn champion of 
Maratsm and an humble servant of the workers of 
Russia and of the world 

As judged by us fruits Lenm's revolutionary 
strategy and tactics must obviously be pronounced a 
of genius They rest upon an a’-plication of 
Marxian dialectics to ebss policies in Russia. To 
cwtsiders It might a">pcaf that Len.n made Marxism 
^rne ffor Russia) by his Intense faith and ab'e 
Icaimh p But for Lemn himseU Marxism was never 
a faiTi, but a tool for the scientific analysis of social 
and rottical processes If at times the application 
of (‘■e tool led to false results the fault was not In 
the irstrument but In the user Usual') however this 
analytica] technique enaMed Lrrn to see rca’ y w>iS 
cn'»'af dear sharpness and to wx g*i to a riecty the 
shining fmpondcraMes of world society To deserve 
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the strategy itself m summary review is impossible, 
for strategy has significance only in relation to 
topography, leadership, material, morale- in short to 
the whole theatre of battle and to the total set op 
behind the scenes One must read his own words for 
a sense of this background and for an adeqaate 
conception of Lenin's astute plans of campaign 
Only a few of the present-day implications of his 
strategy can be touched on here 

The condition of Social -Democracy in 1933 is 
eloquent testimony to Lenin's acuteness in perceiving, 
thirty years ago, that parliamentary, reformist Socialism 
IS not merely forever incapable of achieving its goal, 
but betrays the very cause which it intends to serve 
The German Social-Democratic Party— always the 
most impressive section of the Second International— 
was most bitterly denounced by Lenin for its support 
of the 'W'ar in 1914 Now, after twenty years of 
frustration, it has ceased to exist Its Italian coun- 
terpart IS likewise dead beyortd hope of resurrection 
In France, England and America, Socialist parties 
continue to drag out their existence without much 
faith in the future The futility of opportunist, 
revisionist Socialism has become even more apparent 
in the Western democracies than it was in Tsanst 
Russia All of this Lenin clearly anticipated and 
predicted 


Air Transport and Spread of Diseases 
Julian Iliislev write* in 'ihc iMcrn Viinlfi 
The applications of science need not always benefit 
us Sometimes the changes they bring about may lead 
to serious harm Too often, the harm is not recognized 
until after the event but sometimes it can be foreseen 
and then it may be possible to guard against it The 
only trouble is that the people who foresee the hann 
are generally not the people whose business it is to 
guard against it 

The spread of yellow fever is a case in point 
where we can see possible harm ahead Pure medcal 
science, just over thirty years ago «ho'*ed that yellow 
fever is transmitted by a particular brand of mosquito 
Applied medical science aided largely by Rockefeller 
funds proceeded to take advantage of this knowledge 
and dean up a number of the world s yellow fever 
centres, banishing the disease outright from some, and 
reducina It in others Now comes another branch ol 
3ed science, in the form of improved transport 
facilities in general and airplanes in part^lar, and 
♦hreafens to Spread the disease to regions which it has 
never vet reached, but where afl the conditions are 
set for Its blazing through wow ed populations He a 
flame through dry stubble But meanwhile the 
knowledge supplied by medical science has made it 
SSS'rtoo! to fottsec Ite danse, and .1 

‘’’Tin to S''!- «" n«toiii,l ot tli. 
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Asiatic continent If the parasite once gamed a 
footing conditions are appallingly fa\orable for its 
rapid spread For one thing it has now been dis- 
covered that other creatures beside man, notably many 
lands of monkeys, can take the disease. Then the 
human population in many parts, such as India and 
China, IS much denser than in the original home of the 
disease , most of the people are illiterate, live 
unhygienic lives, and arc full of superstitions and 
prejudices which would make quarantine or any proper 
measures of mosquito control extremely difficult Asia, 
m fact, IS rather like a powder magazine waiting for a 
spark If the disease did arrive, and began to spread. 
It IS hard to sec what would prevent its causing one 
of the most devastating epidemics in human history, 
before which the Black Death and the Spanish 
influenza might well come to look insignificant Luckily, 
the sea voyage from any infected area is too long 
for patients to remain infective to mosquitoes and on 
modem ships water is no longer carried in open butts 
where mosquitoes can breed The chief danger seems 
to lie in the possible spread of the disease aaoss the 
African continent from west to east, and thence by 
easy stages in native vessels along the coast to India 

The greater degree of human movement due to 
easier transport, to the stopping of tribal war, and to 
the encouragement of trade, is already having its 
effects In the years since the Var, vcilow fever has 
already spread about eight hurdred miles further inland 
from the west coast There still remains a huge tract 
of jungle for it to pass before it reaches the mere 
po^lous open country of East Africa » but motor 
roMS and air lines are coming into use everywhere 
and these are a leal dancer Not only do they make 
it much more likely for human yellow fever carriers 
to get across but they give new opportunities to the 
mosquitoes Mosquitoes like shady places, and the 
interior of a closed car or an airplane offers an 
attractive refuge 

It IS worth frying to imagine what might happen If 
yellow fever really got a hold m India or Giina The 
disease seems to be at its most virulent when it 
attacks a population which has not previously been 
exposed to it It IS not uncommon for four out of 
every five patients to die and in Rio dc Janeiro in 
1893, out of every tw’enty who took the disease, only 
one escaped Proper treatment can reduce the danger, 
but proper treatment is not likely to be available in 
remote Asiatic villages Strict quarantine can prevent 
it from spreading but in many parts of Asia it is not 
likcfy that rigid quarantine would be cither enforced 
or cVeyed It has been suggested by some aulhorijics 
that the tropical fever called dengue, which is rather 
like a mild yellow fever in some way protects agaimt 
infection with yellow fever i but recent research gives 
no support to this idea. This disease would in all 
probability spread over tropical and sub tropical Asia, 
especially round the coasts and up the rivers, flaring 
up into violent epidemics in favorable years, smoulder- 
ing dangerously at other times Millions of people 
would die until after some centuries, selection would 
have left a race of survivors somewhat more resistant 
to the parasite Meanwhile trade would be disorga 
mz^ and white men would venture there at their 
peril as they did to Sierra Leone and other 
part* of the west coast of Africa in the bad old days 
when this was called the 'Khitc Mans Grave, before 
science and sanitation had got to work It would be 
a disaster of the first magnitude, and would divide 
the world into two sectors— a plaguestricken East and 
a \^c«t striving to protect itself by isolation and 
quarantine. 




^Vorld Peace and Irafftc w Arms 
and Ammuntfton 

Ever since tbe establishment of the 
British Empire in India, Britain has managed 
to throw part of her military burden on the 
shoulders of this country , which she continues 
to bear. This burden will not decrease 
until there is disarmarocot or reduction of 
nrmataents aud lasting world peace and until 
India has complete political autoaoin\. For 
these reasons, in addition to our pacifist 
temperamenf, we are vitalii interested in the 
disarmament talks in Europe and America 
The other daj Baron von Neurath, the 
German Foreign Minister, told somo foreign 
journalists : 

‘inllj ormed nations irho were less disposed 
than ever to disarm had no nght to talk to 
German} like a school-master Germany would 
not listen she would not submit to the ooatiaoAnco 
of the Versailles spirit and would not accept the 
Idea of preliminary control of h'raelf before 
control was internationally applied” 

Aud todai (Sept. 19, 1933} we rc.id the 
following message from Paris 

I’arig, Sept 18 

Vide dirergeocea orer the powers of Ihe pro- 
posed permaoent commission for control of 
armaments were revealed at this momiaKs meelinc 
of Bntuh aud French statesmen althaa(;h 31, 
I'aul Boncour declared that there had bcea some 
rapproaeh<‘mcDt of views 
It IS feared that so definite adraoce ts likeli 
before Laptam Eden departs for Home to-morrow 
for similar conversations 

Although the talks are rt^rded as vital because 
Geneva, neat month, must sec either to success 
of the disarmament conference or a resumed race 
for armaments, it is undeniable that 1 rench opioioa 
has hardened, escecially following Baron yon 
Nrorath a promise that the sole alternative to the 
oo^pse of disarmament is etjuahtj of armameoc 
pie fundamentals of the trench’ doctrue aw, 
no rearmament of Germany, secondly, »o 


dtoatmameut of France for five jears m order 
to maki. sure that Germany is ikeepiog faith and 
thirdly, uoirersal mlernational control of arma- 
ments 

■fte only point on which France is likely to 
yield 13 uertnanys probationary period It is 
understood that Bntam is contnviog that France 
shJl promise to disarm to Germany's level at the 
end of the period — /feiifer 


But, though, partly accordiug to the 
source of these foreign telegrams, sometimes 
one, sometimes another of the big Powers 
may be blamed for the continuance of the 
war spirit, it is the biggest arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturing nad CTportiog countries, 
which are under the thumb of their capitalists, 
that must be reckoned with The reasons 
are not far to seek. 


Occidental capitalists, particularly those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of and the 
iiilcrnational traffic in arms and ammunition 
arc greatly interested in the perpetuation of 
war. Among the forces which go against 
the establishment of lasting peace mast bo 
reckoned the influence and efl'orts of these 


men. 


• • V luo xaLuai issue lADgUSt it), 

1933) of the American Foreign Policii 
lieporfs ; 

la «t least two and possibly three, International 
^cts dunn^he past year Ihe efrorts of pwee 
agwcies have been hampered by the aetintiS of 
armament manufacturers lor example, while the 
1?* of ^atlo□^ and a Committee of ^ent^aI3 
lo terminate the 
conflict between Bolivia and ParaKuar, EnroDcan 
and Amen-an armament firms were fumjaW 
^ually all the war malcnala used by both 
WUger^ts in the Chaco hostilities in the 
j^jeia dispu^ ^tw«n Colombia and Fcni the 
worts of the LeaRue were al«o obstructed by 
shipments of war materials from four or five ol 
the laTRC arms produeiog eoantnea. 

The enormous volume of this traffic will 
appear from the following table compUed 
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from the liCnguoofKnlionrthtatjsticiljcir- 
book co>cring the trade of 5'i countriOB nod 
1‘) colomcs 

Ibo lotnl vntuo of exports 
from all couiilncfl to hixc been ai follows 


1921 

?i28n rs 

10^2 

4‘> 4^411 

I'C’l 

JDll'HOO 

I'rM 

45'tC200 

19>5 

48 1112,200 

192f 

hi Kb 100 

1927 

JSObOlOO 


!>J21J(XX) 

1920 

fltOlOOO 

1930 

55201 500 


fhese ligiircs do not include military aircraft 
or war rcBeela and other naval armamenU nor do 
they give any indication of the total production of 
war roatcriala or the total output of the i nratcly 
conlroll^ arms induBlrj— which w many times 
the amount of arraa exports 


Some ten industrj'il countries manufacture 
war matenale on a Inrgo scale These suppli- 
ed 93 2 per cent of the total e:Jports of nrma 
nnd ammunition recorded in 1930 

The distribution of world trade in arms among 
these countries is shown in the follouwg table 

1 or cent of total 
exports in 19JO 

(ircat Britain 

trance irs 

Unitol blatca “I 

CrcchoslovoLia 'g 

bweden 

Tbe^Vethcrlands 

Bclpum j I 

ilcnmaik 

’"ft” ill bo noted thot 65 poi eel of Ibo lolid 
miM cjport. in MO enme 

materials exported since ItrAj 
It has to be borne in mind further that 
Officifll fiirurea give only a fragmentary pidurc 
?f the BrUish arms shipments to thelarliAH 
and South America. Statements «««*%>" 
tTouac of Commons however mycal that 
inv llrLtiah firms sold '■ 735 000 row^f small 
S, “.So'” <»Cb.n. »d 6000««™j^ 

SoSil^'m im S ™ 

S’ ssr:.r‘o.So'’p' is 

?r “sSs 

SSb!?./ rd". .o"c|»» 

SirS'ss ffus o“i.oufo .< ix.rd. 


Atarhy declared that Jlritish armament firms had 
shown complete Impartiality during the year m 
supplying arms to both Tapan and China. 

Complete impartiality indeed 1 This 
impartiality means that, Mhilo theoretically 
Bntniii'e membership of the League of Nations 
pledges her to promote and maintain 
pc tee all over the world, she has tn 
fact helped both Japan and China to 
fight And another great Jlcinber State of 
the League, I'nncc, also toolb similar, though 
considerably less part in war 

fhc Ircnch trade inarms while considerably 
less lhan the Dntish aggregated §121 GjSbOO in 
the decade between ICT’O and lj.jO 


The Viceroy's ResponstbtUfy for Non- 
conclusion of Peace 

Umljfoi Chicago writes 
The ivfusal of the Viceroy Lord Wtllingdou, to 
meet Gandhi uivolres no defeat or humiliation for 
India Id accordance with the invariable custom 
of bis life, the Mahatma was leaving no stone 
unturned to bnng reconciliation and peace to the 
1 ropirc If the agonising struggle is to continue 
It mast be Britain tb&t decrees it snd (landbis 
manoeuvre has thus placed responsibility precisely 
where It belongs—at the aioeroys mrcsholJ 
What 13 constantly ignored in our western judgments 
the Indian situation is first the hold which 
(jaodhi has upon his jieople— a hold fundamentally 
eptritual and not political in character end 
secondly the principles upon the basis of which 
the Indians are conducting their campaign llicso 
principles have nothing of physical power and 
roiehl in them and thus know nothing of victory 
and defeat ns wo understand these terms Uut 
of the very defeat of Gandhi os we look at it 
may come victory as out of the cross of Jesus 
camo triumph What we know is that Indua 
bas decided to go on under the leadership of a 
man of consummate statesmansh p and heroic 
spintua! passion That this decision is satisfactory 
to all but British imperialists is or should be 
manifest 


Mr C F. Andrews on the Whife 
Paper 

In our last issue, page 360, we wrote 
Mr Andrews appears to be under the impres 
non that it \ ould be a calamity if the White 
Paper proj OBsls were not embodied substantially 
in the Constitution Act That is not the prevailing 
Indian opinion 

These nnd similar observations in our Note 
in the last issue, entitled ‘^Mr C F Andrews 
on the Heart of FnglamV' were ba«cd on the 
interview which lie gave to the Assoctakd 
Ptess on landing iii Bombay On reading our 
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J»ote be seat us tbc following telegram from 
Poona 

lotornew on landing ga”e un 
fortunately wrong impre&sion regarding my 
opintoa [of] White Paper I unhesitatingh 
condemn it as overweighted with safe guards 
and allowing no tangible financial control 
[There are] other vital objections also ” 

Mr B C ChaUerjee s Services in 
England fo Bengal Hindus 

The last number of our Itexteu, p 368, 
contained an editorial note on Mr B C 
Chatterjeo’s work in England The very 
prominent Indian from whose letter extracts 
were made in that note has wntten to a-> on 
the subject ao^in Sava he 

“f must bear mi testinaonv to the itlost 
skilful let bold and mo«t patriotic manner 
in which ho dischaxgod his duties here as a 
member of the Mabasabha Deputation If 
portions from their evidences are quoted 
and published in the paper-*, all mis 
rcpicscntation will iani«ii in tho air I 
have no hesitation to sav that Bengal cannot 
be too grateful to lura for the work he did 
hero But unfortunately the work the 
Mabasabha deputation have begun here is not 
yet finished” After mentioning details, 
the wntor proceeds ‘Tor this purpose the 
presenre of Mr B C Chattorjee in London 
m the month of October is very urgently 
needed.” 

Incur opinion Mr B C Chatterjee should 
he pressed by Bengal Hindus to proceed to 
England as carl^ as practicable and he should 
compl> with their request 

Rammohtm Roy Centenary 

Vs one belonging to the Brahtno Saraaj 
tho editor of this journal naturally reveres 
Ba nmohun Boi , the founder of that religious 
denomination As a Bengali ho honours Bam-* 
mohun Boj the distinguished Bengali As an 
Indian he holds in high regard that great 
mwlcrn Indian 

The homage paid to Rammohun Rov by 
non Rrihmos, non Bengalis and non Indians 
cannot but gladden his heart. 

The centenary of the death of Bammohnn 
Rov at Bristol on the 24th September, 1833 


IS going to be celebrated this year in different 
pro\ince«, towns and villages in India, and 
in England and America This is a proof 
that the great reformer is claimed by Indians 
as an Indian, and outsid° India by some non 
Indians at any rate as belonging to all mau- 
kind — a proof of Sir B X Seal’s prouounce- 
laeat tliat he was a ‘ universal man ” 

Articles on Rammohun Rov, written bj 
non Bengalis, have been appearing in several 
newspapers outside Bengal, and preparations 
are being made for celebrating the centenary 
It 13 being recogoired that it is, as the non 
Bengali and non Bnhmo editor of The Lea let 
calls it m the following editorial article, 

“A GpEAT OcCAotON 

For many long years Indiins as a grateful 
people hare b*eQ eelebratioir irilb due ceremony 
the death anniTerjary of K-iji Rimmohun Poy 
who coat ofl hiJ mortal co I at Bristol on S'pt 27 
1333. The celebration of the day this year which 
u ahorlly com og will assume special sigaificancc 
as It bsppcDS to be the centenary of ms death 
Bammobuo Roy was something more thin a 
great Indiao be was the first great man of 
modem lodis Almost m every sphere is 
education jourDatism 1 tera ur politics «o'*iil 
reform and religion be was an outstanding figure 
with the supreme distinction that he broke the 

S round where others d d not trace a furro r In 
10 choice language of Dr Tagore he la (be 
great path maker of this century who has removed 
ponderous obst’icles that impeded our progress 
at every step and initiated us into the present 
Era of world wide co-K>perat on of humanity To 
celebrate tbc centenary of tbc death of so gr^t 
a man is not only a privilege but also a duty, 
and it IS but n^bt (bat ade< 7 Qatc arrangemenu 
should be made to observe lb'* day on a bigger 
scale tbsn usual as befitting the otcas on and in 
a manner worthy of the man and of Ihe country 
Already m Calcutta a comprebcn«ive scheme has 
been develop-oj by representative public men under 
the d sting iishcd loadembip of Ihe loet and an 
appeal made by him Jfr J N ISaau secretary of 
the Rammobun Rot centenary committee and 
3ff Umadea \«ti Ifatta rnsiscffw hj all Icditas 
irrespective of caste and creed to enlist themselves 
as members of tbc committee and a1<o contn 
butc to its f inds so that the sebe ne of ccicbra 
bratlon which includes ireremoniat functions as 
well as permanent memorials to the I..ajas 
memory may be efiVcliTcly carried out It was 
bat in the nature of thinirs that these centenary 
celebrations sbo ild find fas Ibev arc 1 kely to do) 
more elonnent and wid spread manik-slations 
in Bengal than in other provinces It should 
however be borne in mind that if Rammohun 
f oy befoo'md to I{<n'«al more he did not bclone 
to th rc«t of IdcJii Jws In fact he belong^ 
to humanity ho can ignore the force of 
Jeremy Bcntbam s tribute to him as an Intensely 
admirra and beioTcI collaborator m the service 
of human ty • Slav it be hoped that the I I 
mB cntbu-uslically join its vo.ee to the 
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cliOruA ill llio fjlory of llammohun, nhow 

name ii alffuvii nn iniiilmlion to e\iiy ffood 
cnuno anil noble cITutiyit ii a frrtat occasion 
\Thich no jirovinco or commiiiiily in Indii ehouUl 
misa, for miich of the proRreiia the coontrj ha« 
maJo during the last biinilrod year* can be traced 
to (be lofty'inindoil anil liigU soidcd cndearoRni 
of Uammohiin Itoy” 


Foreign Apprcciafions of Rammohun Roy 
Owing to politico-coonomic cauacfl Englixh* 
men in general are not at present in tlic 
mood to recognize India's greatness in any 
direction and Indian’s distinction in tlic 
person of any of their fellow-countrymen 
But among the British men and women who 
were Rammohun Roy’s contemporaries — even 
among those who were BOjourners in India 
— there were many’ who appreciated hU 
achievement and respected and loved him 
It is not our intention, and it would not 
bo possible even if wc wanted, to reproduce 
their cidogioa hero. But an extract may be 
made here from the letter of an English 
sojournei in India who knew Kammolmn 
Roy’, J. S Buckingham, editor of the 
Oifcuiln Jomnel, who came out to this 
coimlry in 1818 and had ample opportunities 
to como into close contact with the Raya 
\Yrotc ho in 1823 s 

"Ilammohim Roy might hare had aUundint 
(.ppoftiiDitiea of receding rewards from the Inaun 
iforernmcnt in the shape of offices and appoint 
ments. for his mere neutrality ; but being as 
rcraatkablc lor his mtegniy as he is lor his 
attainments, ho has pursued bis arduous last oi 
endeavouring to improve his countrjraco, to beat 
down superstition, and to hasten as much as 
no'sible those reforms in the religion ard govern 
incut of his native land of which both slanil in 
etiual need Ue Ms done all this, to «io greit 
detriment of bis private interests, being rctvanlwl 
by the coldness and jealousy of all the great 
funetionatics of Church and Stale m India and 
supporting the l/niCanan chapel-the VmtariM 
X.j„,_aDd the espense of bis own pnblicaUons, 
besides other charitable acts out of a privalo 
fortune of winch he devotes more than one Hurd 
(0 acts of the purest philanlhropy and bene 
volence.” 

From the opinion of a coateropomry 
Etjglislz jourjialist in India let ns pass on to 
whnt a contemporary French naturalist and 
traveller, Victor Jnequeraont, who knew 
immoholi l!oj’ pcrsonnll, and ImB left » 
graphic dcBcription of the liajo. foilurci 
and appearance. , , 

Tiio French scientist wrote in his I oyayc 


dani thuie, Tome X (Paris, 1841), pp. 183- 
188: 

“Reforc coming out to India 1 knew that he 
was an able ocientahst a subtle logician and an 
irrcsisiiblc diatecliciso , but J bad no idea that ho 
was the best of men ... 

“Ilammohim Iloy is a man of about fifty yean 
of age, tall, stout rather than fat, and of a middle 

S dcvion among the Jh ngaJis. The portn.t in 
lo which they have made here, is a close 
css, but the front new is not so good ; his 
eyes are too small for las large face, and bis no’e 
inchnes fo the right Hide. lie has a very slight 
moustache his hsir rather long behind^ is thick 
and curly There h vigour m his physiognomy, 
and calmness, dignity and goo<lne^8. ITis dress 
i» of the simplest, durenng frow that of well to- 
do Indians only in the socks and shoes of 
European pattern which he used instead of 
weanng slippers on hire feet lie wore no 
tnnkets, not even the sacred thread, unless he had 
It under his dress . 

“ He never cxpressts an opinion without taking 
precautions on all sides . 

“ lie bis grown in a region of ideas and 
feelings which is higher than the world in which 
bis countrymen live, bo lives alone; and though, 
perhaps ibe consciousness of the good be is 
accomplishing,^ niJorJs him a perpeiiial soDrea of 
satisfaction, ''tadnc'S and m‘’lancholy mark his 
grave countenance, ( Iranslaled from Iht Fifnrh ) 

In her npjireciation of Rammohun Roy 
Madame H F. BUvntsky speaks of him as 
"one of tlic purest, most philanthropic and 
enlightened men India ever produced” In 
her opinion, 

Ills Intellectual power was confessedly tcM’ 
great, while his manners wtro most refined ana 
charming and his moral character without a stsm 
Add to this a dauntless moral courage, perfect 
niodfstv, warm humanitarian bias patriotism and 
» fervid religious feeling and wc have before us 
the picture of a man of the noblest typs. Such a 

C rson was the ideal ol a religious relonncr llai 
I constitulion bcco more nigged and his sensi- 
tiveness less acute, he might have livcil to see far 
greater feints of his self sacrificing labours than 
he did One searches the record of his life and 
work in vain for unv evidence of por»onat conceit, 
or n djspo«tlioQ lo make hunsclf figure ns a heaven- 
sent messenger 

Mndaote Bhvatsky writes further — - 
It IS said by Miss Marlmcnu that his death was 
hast^cd bj the anguwh he felt to ace the nwful 
living he that practical Christianity was m iis 
stronghold Mias Slaiy Carpenter does not touch 
upon this point in her Memoir of his Last Days 
in England, but she prints among oth r sermons 
that were preached after his decease one by the 
Kev J. fecolt Porter, a rrcshyterian clergyman of 
Belfast, Irukiid, iii which he sajs that ‘OITincos 
against the laws of morality which are too often 
pofHcd over as trivial IransgrcJsioiis in Eurojiean 
society, exciled the deepest liorror iii him ” And 
this IS quite enough to give the colour of truth 
to Miss Martineau’s assertion 
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In the course of his iddccss ou Rmimohun 
Roj Professor Max^Iiillcr "iid 

The German nime for prince la 
English first’ he who u ilwajs to the fore 
he who courts the place of dinger the 
first place in fight and the last in flight biich a 
tursi was Kammolmn Koy a true prince a rial 
Raja if 1 aja al o ht.e Uet meant originally the 
stersman, the man at the helm 


Profe'i'or Sjhnin Lcvi, the French 
onentali-t, hn-* «aid in the conrao of nii nddress 
on Rammohnn Roy 


Raji Itimmohan I oj talher of modern India 
was one of the most remirtahlc per onahties of 
his agi. t\bile representing all that was best in 
the Indian tradition he showeil hw *p«ial geniM 
in a line where the Indians of today are the 
weakest— in fransUting into prietieo by the force 
of will the dictates of idealism He fought with 
phenomenal heroi«m agamst desperate odds to 
realiM his ideal If India today wanted any 
model to shape her present destiny and f'dhj® 
history Kammohun should bo the model He 
was really the first to bring modern India al>rea«i 
of universal history k profonnd scholar in 
Binsktit and Rrahminical lore the 
unbounded intellectual cunosity and io«atiaWe 
thirst for dscovery of the fondamental unity of 
the human mind, drove him to study the udcictI 
Hebrew Vrabie and Persian I teralures IIw 
phil sophical acumen the rare universality of his 
oatlooic and the courtesy he showed towards tm 
Indian as well as European cont^mpocanes opp<»ed 
to his news go to make him a great man in the 
real sense of the term 


It IS iinnoces«nry to <li«cii8S here the 
advantages aud disadvantages of the cduca 
tion through the medium of English and 
according to some 'Western ststem which 
Indians have been receiving for generation> 
This education has promoted our intellpctnal, 
morale social and political progress enabled 
ns to share in international culture and 
progress and ha«, in any ca«e, enabled many 
to earn their living JIuch of the credit for 
the introduction of this system of education 
belong'9 to Rammohun In the Cambridge 
History of India, 'Vol 'VI, page 110, vre are 
told that “it is important to notice that the 
strongest influence m bringing this ‘Englii-h 
Party’ [which advocated English education in 
India] into existence were the petition of 
Rammohun Roy [to Lord Amher-tJ and the 
practical experience of the Committee” There 
are distinct echoes of Rammohun’s letter to 
Lord Amhe^^t in JIacaulav’a 'Minute advocat 
tog English education 


Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru on the 
Problem of India 

In the course of the inteniew which 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru gave to The Pioneer 
after his release from jail, he said that the 
problem of India was more economic than 
political His view, which was wcllknoyyn 
before this interview, is that society based on 
capUali m and the existence of privileged 
clisscs has become eflete and harmful and 
tint it required to be reconstructed He does 
not want the reconstruction to be exactly on 
the Ru' lan model, but somewhat on Russian 
lines In his View Swiraj was wanted for 
reducing the cost of the administration and 
lightening the burden on the peasantry But, 
according to Sir Malcolm Hailey, provincial 
autonomy will increase the cost by crorc-« of 
rupees The matcnal condition of the masses 
cannot be improved without interfering with 
vested interests 

All efforts for secunog to the producers 
of wealth their just dues and lights deserve 
support and we have, therefore, every 
svmpathy with Pandit JawaharlaVs object 

M hetber it u said that the problem of 
India IS more economic than political or that 
it H more political than economic, the 
problem is undoubtedly botli political and 
economic And it is social, too India’s 
economic problem is due to n great extent 
to her political condition If Bociet\ has to 
be reconstructed on an equitable economic 
foundation, the rebuilders of society on such 
a basis must have irresistible political power 
Not to epeak of such thoroughly ladical 
reconstruction as ha" been accomplished in 
Russia, even a less thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion would require the possession of supreme 
political power This means that power 
must pass from British into Indian band& 
The question is whether this transfer of power 
can be achieved more easih and spcedili b^ 
Congress leaders engaging in a fight with 
British imperialists and capitalists, Indian 
pnnccs, and Indian capitalists and landlord* 
simultaneously, or by all cla-,5es of Indian-^ in 
British India engaging in a joint struggle for 
wreating power from Bnti'h imperialists and 
capitalist* ^Ye are not among those who 
think that Congress has achieved nothing 
and that the Non-co-operation movement has 
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been nn utter fnilurc AW ure fillip aware 
of its great subjective icliievcmcnts Kut «o 
fur ns the objectuc aspect is conccrnMl, the 
IJntish Government bns proved the Btronger 
of the two niitogonists It is true that neither 
tho limdlords nor the indnstrinl and mercantile 
magnates Imvc Bided with the Congress in 
a bodj or in considerable mimbcrs But it 
IS well known that many of the latter — 
parlicularU on tho Bombai Bide—havo 
contributed to Congress finance So it cannot 
be said that thc> ha\c been ni mimical to 
the Congress movement ns British impcrnlist® 
The (piestion, therefore, arises whether— to 
put it on no higher ground— it would be wise 
atrategj to antagonize influential classes of 
Indians, who are not all hostile to the masses 
nor quite inKignincaot m numbers 

Ihc Russian solution of the economic, 
political and social problem has not been 
accepted as final, it has >et to stand the 
test of time In Italy and Germany and to 
a less pronounced ettont, m some other 
countries, a difTcront solution is being 
attcmpteiL Perhaps, neither of the two kinds 
of solutions IS right 

In the ruropean countries under refer- 
cncc,lhc«lruf!Blc hjs 

who are natives of the soil If in India 
there be a strugglo ’"'’'ll 

tho proOTammo adumbrated bj Jlr hchro, 
there will bo more parties than two, . nc 
additional party corsisting of Bril, h 
forciHuers Would Congress, which has not 
been'^a match for only one part), ho more 
than a match for more parties than one 

combined ? 3 e u 

Wohnowwo shall bo accused of being 
timid and faint hearted and worldly Wise 
nmdent We never have been nor claimed 
f„ be heroic M ha‘ »PPe-"-e “l t„Hlv 

IS that sometimes wisdom is miscalled worl^T 
nradcnco We have never been enamoured 
^ class struggles Countrywide class 

reason why disa^ 

e°„3L'’d'm'’amcn.ble to the same treatmeu, 


There arc in India comnmual, linguistic, 
provincial and caslo dissensions Some 
persons appear to think that if ch«s strug- 
gles were introduced, all the other dissensions 
would disappear Wc do not think that 
would be the case The recent starling of 
trade unions, chambers of commerce, litcrarj 
societies, etc , on communal lines docs not 
appear to show that class struggles would 
swallow up all other struggles On the 
contrary, they would introduce an additional 
disruptive force 

Me. Nehru Will Nof Leave India. 

Pundit lawaharla! Nehru told Thp Pioneer 
interviewer that he had no idea of leaving 
India to go abroad Perhaps the fact that 
two of our leading political workers have 
been abroad for some time suggested the idea 
that Mr Nehru also might or would follow 
Sint But Mr Vithilbbai Patel and Mr 
Snbhas Cliandra Bose have gone abroad for 
medical treatment May Pandit Jawaharlil 
never stand in need of going abroad in search 
of health, — not at least in similar circumstan- 
ces 

There is an appalling amount of ignorance 
regarding India in foreign countric* Both 
Mr Patel and Mr Bose have done their bit 
for removing this ignorance More work in 
that direction reqnircs to be done continually, 
in order that India s cause may have the 
moral support of those foreigners who are 
humanitarians and lovers of freedom 

Indians living outside India cannot lead 
any political party in India Thev cannot 
keep themselves in close touch with the 
members of the party and abreast of events 
The distance is great and the means of com 
munication are entirely under tho control of 
non Indians Even non revolutionary and 
non seditious pronouncements, hke some of 
those of Messrs Patel and Bose, are 
prevented from being reprodneed and 
circulated 

The cases of Irish, Hungarian and Italian 
patriots working outside their native lands 
cannot be treated as precedents or parrallels 
An Asiatic nod non Christian country cannot 
cTpect to rouse tho same sy mpathy m 
AVeatern Christendom ns European and 
Chnstian countries 
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There is another important difference 
Neither Italy, nor Hungar), nor Ireland 
provided industrial countries with such a big 
market for manufactured goods as indnstrialljr 
backward India docs. India can advance 
indu«triallv to an appreciable extent if she 
becomes politically autonomous Bnt if she 
became industrially advanced abe would cease 
to be sucb a big market as she is now for the 
classes of foreign manufactured goods 
exported to this country ^Vhy then should 
industrial nations help her to be politically 
autonomous, which would be synonvinon-. 
with comparative economic independence ^ 
Self-exile of political leaders is not to be 
preferred. Their work lies primarily in India. 
But, of course, if any poJitically-minded 
Indian is or feels obliged to leave India for 
any reason, he will naturally serve the 
Motherland from abro.ad in Ml the ways 
he can. 

Pandtf Jawahartat on fhe White Paper 
Pandit Jawaharlal has expressed the 
opinion that the White Paper is utterly 
worthless He is glad that it so , ns, if it 
had been partly good and partly bad, it would 
have been more difficult to reject it He 
IS right. 

Press Statement Relating to 
Cellular Jail Prisoners in the Andamans 
The following Pre«s statement was issued 
early in September ever the signatures of 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir P. C Ray and 
others : 

‘■The reeent deaths of three of the iunger. 
stnkers in the \ndBtnanB Cellular Jail--3Ie«^rs 
3fahabir Sinch, JIanknshna Xamadas, and hJobit 
Maitrx— hare roused prave fears and miaginngs 
in the minds of the public. The Goremment may 
hare their own explanations for these deaths, bnt 
the fears and anxieties of the public cannot be 
allayed untess a searching enquiry into the 
circumstances leading to the^e deaths is institnted 
by the Government Jlcireorer, from the Gorem- 
inent eonimiinique and newspaper report", it 
appears that fhe grievances which led the pnsonrra 
to report to hunger strike in Jlay last were <init« 
legitimate They only a«ked (or such reasonable 
ameniues as the supply of light at night in the 
celts, snpplv of suitable diet supple of weekly 
newspapers and permission to have usual intemewa 
and to receiTft money (to bo kept in the Jailot’t 
cnstodyl for personal expenditnre. The pabUe 
has an impres‘>iOD that the hungei'Stnke waagiren 


up after dS days on an assurance given to the 
prisoners that ail their grievances wotilcJ be looted 
into It IS reported in the newspopers that the 
Home Member has stated in the Legislative 
Assembly that some of the gnevances of these 
prisoners have been recently removed But what 
13 wanted is that all the grievances should be 
removed 

■The public is also alarmed at the report that 
prisoners in the various provincial .Tails were 
selected for transfer to the Andamans irre=pective 
of their condnet in those Jails, and that the 
majonty of the prisoners so transferred had not 
been sentenced to transportation but to various 
terms of imprisonment, being as low as 1 years 
in some cases. It is further difficult to under- 
stand why pnsoners who had already served out 
a considerable portion of their terms of imprison* 
meet in Indian Jaila should now be required to 
complete the rest of their terms— in many case®, 
perhaps, only three or four jears in the Anda- 
mans 

‘ We wish to lay emphasis on the fact that the 
present action of the Government of India have 
gone against their definite decision in 1926, after 
the puolication of the report of the Indian Jails 
Committee in 1910, to send to the Andamans only 
those prisoners who erpre'S a wiJIingaess to go 

‘Finally we urge that the Government owe it to 
themselves, as much as to the public, to repatriate 
to India, without further de1a\, the hundred and 
odd political prisoners who hare been sent to 
the<e nnhealthy islands in the teeth of popular 
rotest , and we earnestly request the Ooveinment 
enceforward to stop altogether the transfer of 
compulsory transpotution oi any class of convicts 
to the Andamans ’’ 

The signatories to the statement included 

Or Eabindra Nath Tagore, Aefiirya P 0 Roy, 
Sid Basanti Debt, 6m Baroimi Naidu Sin. 
Nellie Sen Gupta, Maulana Abul Kalam Arad, 
Rer C F, Andrews Mr C Y Chinlamani, 

Paadit Jawabvrlal Nehni, 3ir B G Horniman, 
Sir D^vaprasad Barvadhikary, Ej Ramananda 
CbaUerjee Mr Satyamurli, Dr Mohammad -klaTn, 
Sir P E Das (Patna), 3Ir Asaf Ah (Delhi), 

Mr. M 0 Cbagla (Bombay) Mr Jamnadas 

hlehta Mr Saotosh Kumar Baau (Mayor of 

Calcutta), Mr Hirendra Nath Dutt, Mr Nalini 
Eanjaa Sarker, Kumar SbibsheJJiareswar Roy, 
Mr T. C Goswami, JIe««rs Amntlnt Ojha Jlessrs 
Sfsjibnr Eahamaa I> P Khaitan Varendra 
Kaniar Basu, A K. Faziul Haque, Abdul Karim 
Devendra Lai Khan (Varsjolei, BhanU«hekhareswar 
Koy, P C. Roy, Satyananda Bose. B C. Chatterjee, 
Kiron Ehankar Boy, Bama PfO®ad Slukberiee, 
Baroda Pn>®anna Pain, B N Bastaal bhyaraa 
Prasad JIukherjee, N C Chunder J C Gupta, 
Ki®bori 3Iohan Chowdhory Prof Nripendra 
Chaudra Banerjee and Dr N C fcen Gupta. 

The editor of this Bet teic was among the 
signatories to this statement. IVhen signing 
it, he did not have anj* expectation or hope 
that our prestige-ridden nnd strong Govern- 
ment would be influenced by it. So it has 
not surprised us in the least to learn that 
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Sir Ilarrj siud in tho Council of 

Slitc 

I khoiiH ]iko to make k {Inlit that 
liovcrnintiit have no Intention of belnjf ilefhrtwj 
from thtir polic> in nt,«r(l to tliia terronst 
mei ace either by huni.ir atrlkca ofpnaotcTsOf 
tiy rexoliiiiona anJ manifcutoea bwecl oa ms 
iinJcratandin^ and inisriprescotatlona’ 
riic fltfttcmcnt avliicl) wo signed iins not 
bnsod on nna misundcrstatidmg or roisreprc* 
sent ition The on!) sentence in it whicU 
Sir Hum Hnig Ims corrected is ailicrc it 
was written that tho hunger-strikers broke 
thiir fast on an assurance being given that 
their gricvancLS would be looked into He 
lias Slid there was no such assurance given 

0 feigned the statement and ngrcetl to 
j’lV fTiii!ij^eatlon as a roai't'cr oi* pubi'ic d»£y 
I or long )cara past cfTorts have been made 
ID Liigland and other countries to reform 
and cllect improvements in prison adminis 
Intion and prison reform The reformers 
have not had an) sympath) with crime, but 
the) have ccrtninh had 8)rapathy with the 
prisoners as human beings They have 
believed that punishment ought to be refor- 
mative, not vindictii e It is in the spirit and 
on tho principles of prison reformers of all 
countries that, we believe, tho signatories 
signed tho document If we may make a 
profane application of a sacred tost, we may 
81 ) that we acted according to the Gita text 
"KarinanvevAdhik'iraste ml phalcshu 
kadlchana,” 

“"i our right is to do the work, not to the 
fruit thereof” 


''Miscellaneous Stgnafures'^ 

Nemesis ov ertakes the far famed as well 
as the obscure, and sometimes by war of 
muutonded humour but intentional innuendo 


and sarcasm 

In onr last Januarv number, page ^ 
Kabindranath Tagore referred to the sense 
of superiontv of Englishmen in India m the 
following words 

infliTidual Enelishman in Inots be he 
k *^»ot,nn muter shop assisUnt dentiBt 
a Planter, of a merchant oIBm 

or hotel keeper \,"'"^ha4cterrcnHtiTe and 
whatever may stroncly obfcated in 

llmoBt ^Sfonal ^ownership n«h rec^ 
A. .nS^lwhroan he meets ererywhcR 


rwiM IcMtiOn to which ho » not aeemtomed 
amoig hw onn people and which he can never 
natiirallr claim fir any uncommon gift of his 
own Iverythiig in India i\ery moment cn 
conrai^es jii him a dangeroutl) czsggenitcd 
con tiousnias of siipcriortty and of {olttiuil 
ovtT!orl<hip tncfLly iwi j, lo ihf accident of hi« 
iKrtii No wonder (bat it couiplctely damages 
the mind and character of the average man who 
btlooKH to the ra»t nnjority of the ondiocre 
In the speech which Sir Hair) Haig 
delivered in the Council of State in relation 
to the \iid3inans as a penal fecttlcmcnt, he 
referred to the signatures to the statement 
printed in the previous note as ^'ini«-ccIlant0U9 
signatures' This attfinpt at sarc.a«in, which 
hits but docs not wound Ilabmdnnath Tagore 
and tho other signatories, ought to have 
from same oac helengi/f^ ia seme eS 
tho c1a«scs of rnghshmen named by the poet, 
to none of winch Sir Harry belongs And 
he 18 certain!) not n mediocre But it has 
come from him Therein lies the humour of 
the situation 

To be thrown into tho categorv of the 
'roi«ccltancous, to b included among the 
crowd, IS rather a compliment in these 
democratic d8)s, we should presume 

Perhaps when Sir Harry Haig wanted to 
be vivacious, he did not suspect that by 
calling the signatures “miecellaneoU'*” ho 
was stressing the importance of the document 
The signatories to it, women and men of 
disiincliOQ in their several walks of life, 
belong to different races, religious comma 
nities, political sections, professions and 
occupational It is such a document which 
Sir liany Haig has brushed aside and yet at 
the same time professed to be desirous of 
"building up a continuous and active public 
opinion’ Is there, can there be a public 
opinion in India which is not the opinion of 
the classes, BCCtioii«, religious communities, 
professions and occupations repro=ented 
by the signatories ? 


»SVf Harry Haig Hifs Mabafma Gandhi 
Sir Harry's speech contains the following 
passage 

Mr Onndhi sTooe as far as I have observed 
amouR Ind an public men thought fit while 
deploring the murder of Vlr Ilurgv to explain 
that what ho called the wrong*, committed by 
Goyemment led to the commits on of these crimes 
and It H a short step ns bitter expcrienco has 
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skown us in the pist from sdch e^Ian^mns of ' 
the causes of murder to Jv® 

murderers The other fact is that o 
first public acta of Tandit Jawaharlal ''^hra altCT 
h.3 recent release from prison 
name among a list of rai«eeUaneou, 
a manifesto irhich ivhatercr ‘Jf 

primary object, must have the effect of teepmg 
K a («l.ogc( .smpalliT «o'-tbc temri.t pn™era 
in the Andamans 

So, “egphnations ot the coiiaes of mnrde^ 
he very cloae to "syTiipalhv with the 
murderers’ , , ,, „ 

Two days after the murder of Mr I5a^e, 
the late magistrate of Midnapur, Tho 
Statesman wrote as follow^ editornlh 
The Eovali't esccutire a >»oon a 
to devote if If to the qac>tion 
that there mu t be very deep reasons indeed 
led even A iccroi to advocate reform and to reatue 
that Indians have now a tremendous ncrmanwl 
gnevance la the attempt to govern 
White hall Moreover despite the nitwits of the 
Daily Mail it iu«t cannot be doue and «o long 

Salisbury sitting at home can publiclv laroH m 
an oar to mafee the ta L of the K'°S * 
live more dithcult s© long « ^“$'”1' 

problems are viewed in the last resort not from 
the angle of Indies economic intertsU Mt 
according to the views of ’'Ir 
or some City banter so long as the belief eii^ 
that avenues ot employment « 3 d careen are denirf 
to Indians and that the brid« helwwu t^ 
governing and the governed is only a «aw br^» 
that enn be swung up from the moat at will 
leaving authority inaccess ble in a 
of being the organ of the publ e just so long will 
you have underground revolution and just so loog 
will you have a«8a»»inations the number of which 
only the permanent npplieation of the sternest 
methods can possibly keep m check e have 
to cohoiB between transfer of wsponsioility from 
■Westminster to Indian soil or the permaneiit 
application of something approaching martial 

Another \,nglo Indian paper. The Time 
of India ot^om\>a\, wrote m its is»uc of the 
lltli September, 

But side ty tide with the sterne«t ivpression 
of political enme steps roust be taken to -enre ibc 
di ease from which Bengal is suffering Teixon-m 
has us roots in political and rconomic disconteit 
and no repre-sivi. measures however severe can 
protect nil Gaveruraent officers all the tune from 
the assassin s bu let 

W e have never heard it advocated that with 
holding a cure is the bes* way to treat a disease 
Po with 1 ■'Ugal M e can only hope ttat 
with the advent of provincial aalonoroy and a 
lar^e meatute of respan ib lify at the centre lh<* 
mainsprings of terronsm will disappear Vnd id 
their dis.appeartnc<. public opinion must play a 
Urge part 

Does Sir Ham Haig think that from 
tho-c “c-eiilanatiODs of the causcs of morder,” 


ii» a short step to sympathj with the 
murderers. 9” \Ye do not think that Mahatma 
Gandhi was guilty of sympathy with crime, 
any more than these Anglo-Indian paper- 

In hn letters to Viceioy LordMinto Lord 
Morlcv as Secretary of State for India wiote 
‘ It w not you nor I who arc responsible for 
nnrest but the over confident and over worked 
TehinogiLo who huTc had India in their hands 
for fifty yean pjst 
Again 

We must keep order but excess of seventy is 
not the path to order On the contrary it is the 
path to the bomb 

NYc do not think Lord Morlev can be 
logicalh held guilty of sympathizing -mth 
'uore-Y and bomb throwing on the ground ot 
hia having written those sentcuco- 

“Pohfical Prisoners'’ and '‘Terrortsfs” 

Sir Harri Haig waxed indignant m his 
speech over the fact that the inmates of the 
Andamaoe Cellular JaJ had been referred to, 
not as "terrontta,” but as “political prisonero ” 
Me are not sure whether they were all really 
guilty of terrorism But let us assume they 
were M’cbster define^ “terrori«m” a« “a 
mode of goveroiDg, or of opposing govern 
ment, by intimidation’ Me presume this 
“mode of opposing government b\ intimidation” 
IS a politick mode, and hence those who are 
guilty of it are political criminal", becoming 
political prisoners when in jad The 
signatories to the manifesto did not want 
to mioimize the guilt of thtse men by 
describing them as political prisoners They 
know that their acts are of a different charac 
ter from the technical offences of civil 
di"obcdience prisoners It is the Govern 
meat, of which Sir Hairv Haig is a spokesman, 
which tn practice does not make ana distmc 
tioQ in the treatment of civil di obedience 
pri«oner» and other prisoners undergoing 
ngorons impri"Onmcnt in jails in India 

MoraUy Injurious Cinema Films 

In cinema houses t!io®e foreign films 
which have a sex appeal or crime appeal 
are among the pictures that draw the most 
crowded house" They are the most harmful 
to the morals of the people, particularly of 
young folk 
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Soviet Ilussla posBOapos ‘ llio Jirgest 
number of cinemi houses of nil countries 
in tlie worUl. IJut the filmB mostly cxhibitod 
there nro cdiicntioiinl and connected with 
political propaganda. In India it ia very 
rarely tint edncntioiinl filtni nre exhibited 
As for political propaganda, the people do 
not or perhaps cannot have recourse to 
cinema liou«C3 for that purpose, and tho 
Oovermnent have not used this method to 
anj iipprociable extent. 

Ab regards the harm done to children 
by certain classes of films, the following 
extract from The Onnrthan of Madras will 
be found informing and instructive : 


AlKjut four rear* hko at the inslanfo of the 
Moiion Tieturc llcscarch Uouncil, the Payne Fnnd 
(New VorV) undertook to orsintrc a ihotouRh itu<l> 
o( the cfTccts of the eincma on childnn The 
rMults of tho inmiiry condu<*te<l by ecientuta have 
hwn summarupu m a volume published by the 

Macmillan Company, New )ork 
A conscrvalivc ciiimate ot <7,000000 has been 
made ns Uio number o( wocklj num'ss^s W 
cinema in tho United States Of ihwe 23000000 
are minora 11 COO, 000 of them being thirteen 
years of ngo and youngrr While certain very 
excellent picliirca are shown from lime to lime 
on examination of 1500 feature piclurea ehowed 
that the average is "heavjy weighted with sex and 
crime pictures" The youngest children carry 
away "at least 52 per cent of what their parents 
would carry away fron am given picture rtom 
the -.ccond grade to the second year of high 
school the children tested seemed to retain best 
such subiects as sports, crime acts of mlence 
and titles lly means of a hypnogrsph the rest 
leosncsa of children in their sleep afler seeing 
motion pictures was tested the^espenment cover 
inir 6 GjO "child nights of sleep " On an average 
the boys after "seeing a movie showeil an iDcrcasc 
of about 26 per cent in their raobitily over the 
amount peculiar to them in normal sleep and 

ciris about U per cent ” , 

It waa found that children's attitudes can be 
efToctually changed bv viewing pictures ‘A pro 
Chinese picture makes the children more pro* 
Chinese, an anti negro nietnrc makes them anti 
netrro" These cfleels are long continued Children 
who attended movies frcquentlv ‘ averaged lower 
m deportment rcconU, and, in school work are 
rnted lower by their teachers are less co-operative 
less self controlled more deceptive and 1^ 

emotionally stable” Testimony was acramn sted 

S“o “nB tU m.ny Souni! ci.m.n.l, sttr.bole Ibm 
;7lor>tioii of a criminal manner of life to the 
.nduence of the movies This was considered to 
be S'-Ci4.^^“°‘" delinquency en 

vironroents Introduction Ibst the 

® « .S nowerfnl to an unexpected degree in 
thrmformation attitudes 

Btlecting i ponduct patterns of children , that 

jwnenccs and CO auCt motion i«ctnt« 

Su9tuut« a valid bnsia for apprehension about 


their Influence upon children ; and that tho com- 
mercial movies present a critieal and complicated 
situation in winch the whole heartcil and sincere 
co-oneration of tho proiliiccrs with parents and 
public IS essential to discover how to use motion 
pictures lo the l»est advantage of children ’ 

This is sf> f-ir as children's monls are 
concerned. Some cinema liouscs may affect 
their health, too, because of the vitiated and 
Btuffy atmosphere, and injure their eje-sight, 
unless special precautions arc taken. 


Easfern CiuHizaflon Dominafed by, 
and Different from, Western Cinlliza- 
fion 

Mr. 11. G Wells writes in his book, 
“W/ial Ate We To Do Wil/i Out DnetV 
about 

• tho complex progressive, highly indtistnaJired 
commanilics of the Atlantic type These com 
niUiiitics hare developed farthest in the direct on 
of mccbanicahzation and they arc so much more 
cflicicnt and powerful that they now doininato 
the rest of the world India China Russia Africa, 
present mdanget of social systems thrown 
together outpaced overstrained «hattcrcd, invaded, 
exploited and nor or loss subjugated 1^ the liuaiice, 
machinery an I pditical aggressions of th^ Atlantic, 
Baltic and ModiCcrrancaa civilizatious In man) 
ways they have an air of assimiKtmg thcinsilr(.s 
to that civilization evolving modern tvpcs and 
classes and abandoning much of their distinctive 
traditions But what they take from the cst 
IS mainly tbo new developments, the material 
achievements rather than the aocial and political 
Bcbicveroenls that, empowered by moilern 
inventions have won their way to world ore- 
dominance Tlic\ may imitate European nsUOQsli«m 
to a certain extent for them it becomes a 
convenient form of self assertion, against the 
pressure of a realized practical social and political 
infononty but the degree to which they will and 
can take over the social nssumptioiis and habits 
of tho long established European Vmcnc in 
hierarchy is probably very restnefed Their 
nationalism will remain largely indigenous , the 
social traditions to which thej will try to make 
the new material forces subservient will be 
traditions to which they will try to make the 
new material forces siib’crvicnt will be tnditions 
of an Onent lifo widclj different from the original 
life of F^iTope”— TI7<n/ tre II’c To Do fVifJi Our 
/ires? by IT G Wells Uomemann IDJl 
Ch XII, Pl> 8b 87 

German and Indian Civil Servants 

It was proposed, and perhaps the 
proposal has been by now carried out, that 
Gcrmnn Civil Servants should bo prohibited 
from spcndinE their holiday s outside 
Germany, on the ground that, as their salaries 
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are paid ^ronl Germing a ro\ eiiuca, thcj should 
spend their income at home If such a rule 
Were made in India, the Indian Civil Service 
men, most of avhom are Britishcra, would 
Saj that their “home” being Britain, it was 
bnl} right that thc\ should spend their 
lllonoj' there, and that Indian revenues were 
part of Empire funds ' 

Rice-eafers Need Nof Despair ^ 

Mr Jotaro Yamamoto, a former president 
of the South Manchunin Hallway, spoke 
thus on a recent occasion 

If Japan nure a nation whiih ate a loi of maat 
and whint, which wore wolien clothing ant) tctc 
dependent upon a great manx mtematioQal 
camreodiliea we ahould be on ihe verge of a 
rerol itton flit fortunatelj — or unfortunately— our 
people eat rice anti fish wtjr cheap clothing and 
are almost entirely dirorced from the international 
marlcta in the esaenliaU of linn,. 

AMuIe the fnet that a rice-catiog people can 
bt progressive, intelligent, bravo and cfiicicnt 
m peace and war should serve to inspirit the 
nee eaters of India, the) should remember 
that they have not got a national government, 
nor the univcrBil education prevalent in 
lapan, nor the burning patriotum of the 
Jnpineae, nor thcir health and cfilcicni) 

Ihose Indian* who Iiave become most 
RCCu<itoincd to the use of uncs'ential foreign 
arhclos perhaps feci the unctnployuicnt 
pniblcm mo«t acutcU llie *-impIc indigen 
oii«i hIvIo of living partialU blunts the edge 
of that problem 

Pacifism m American Colleges 
Thr ir< rl I Toiiiorioir writes 


Vassar "WI Columbia 201 , Amherst, 2C1 Dana 
2 j 4 Smith 2jO,Cj!gvte 2oO JJarrard 221, 
213 The lar>,e3t number of votes for the 
second paiition of refusing to fight except in 
case of invasion were Chiaago 740 Columbia 
)■*■’ \Iiami 514 Ohio 474, ^ ale 

Ij9 Uarvard 411 Brown 410 Boafon, J7j , 
Vmherst Ul 

These statistics hive rightl) led the 
American journal to observe 

rhis vole undoubtedly reveals n using tide of 
pictfism Ml Vmctteaiv colleges as ls also the case 
at Oxford And other Hntuh universities It mil 
be noted that 72 per cent of the persons voting 
indicated a refusal to h'^ht or a mliiiigness oaly 
in case of actual invasion while only _d per cent 
took the poutioii whieh is nornullf rcgardetl as 
the patriotic one 

Coming at a time when the international 
clouds an. omioously black thu substantial growth 
in war rvsistanie on the Vmerican campus is 
hcmily to b" a cUim“d Now u the time for 
sludents to stand up and bo cO intcil among 
lbo«e rational patriots who refuse to ofilr 
ihcniKlres as cannon fodder but who choose to 
serve in ways that arc genuinely patnotie 

Sir Harry's Reasons for ''Breach 
of Promise'' relafmg (o 
the Andamans 

bir Uarr) Haig lias admitted that in 1021 
Goveroment announced their decision to 
ubaodon tlie Andamans is a penal settlement, 
but lia-v said that it was found in 1022 tint 
“it was necessary to rc-open tiie trinsporla- 
tioii of new prisoners ” IIo has also faul 
that “the penal settlement was never closed 
and the ccfliilor jail had never b en closetU' 
Tins non-clo«iiig was a minor breacli of 
promt e, which cannot ixcii'-e the n-optiung 
of transportation of new prisoner-, winch i* 
a major breach of n solemn assurance 

Ix-l us bnefl) examine Sir Harry’s rcanoiis 
for this re-opennig 
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The rcmc(l^ lies m bettci j^iil ndimmstrt- 
tiou nnd more competent officer'' 

(1)11111(2) What do the Qovcinincnts 
of those ci\i!i/cd countnes do which hive 
110 islitids to be used is penil settlements ** 
But pcrhips those countries haie no tcrionsm 
as c\}iliinod b\ Webster 

(3) Serious overcrowding iii jails 
Government cm spend ind have spent 
cr res of riijioes on their pet projects, tbc% 
ha\o spent lakhs on building speciil juls 
for civil disobodioiicc prisoiitrs It wis not 
in the least impossible for thcni to bmld new 
Jills, for teircrists 

What 13 done in thoac ci\ili?ed coniitiics 
which hive no Andamios ? 

Sir Harr) Haig sud in Ins speech tint 
“tniisportation was placed on a vobintarv 
basis” But the “terroiist” prisoners are 
transported, we believe, without their consent 
We have read the full te’ct ofSirHain 
Hug’s speech in esplaoitiou and defence of 
Qoveinment’s pohej relating to the use of 
the Andamans as a penal settlement We 
are not convinced by it The reasons which 
led Government to decide to close the 
Andamans as a penal settlement — at least the 
more iinpartant of the reasons— still oust. 


Reasons W/iy Government Decided 
To Close fhe Andamans 

On the nth of March, 1021, Sir W illiam 
Vincent Slid in the Legislative Assembly 

Wo have now alter coosuUation wiUi the 
Secretary .of Stale ilecidcd, subject of course lo 
finv advice from this A8«embl), becausu this w a 
matter on which the influence of the IcRisJatnro 
may very properly be exercised to abai do i the 
penal settlement altogether 
He also asked 

Miy I ask one nucstioo f I am very anxions 
to know in connection with this ijueslion of the 
'\ndatnan settlement whether the action pr(»o«ed 
bv the ( ovcinment has the approval of the 
Awembly The M I* k s replied kes mr 
'1 Ills anxiety to ascertain tlie opinion of 
tl,= «t«scntal.vcs of the P‘'W>= 
to dll The reasons given bv Sic luHntn 
Vincent for Government’s decision were as 

” ° t .Amt. Tears we have have hail misLiunw 

lor some jiar' » . pivi.t distance 


eirecUvely, and the ‘'»ttlemeiit is also unamenable 
to outside influences 

None of these condition-' have changed 


Mr Nehru's Reply fo Sir Harry 
Haig 

Sir Hnnj Haig’s lefircnce in his speech 
fo Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrcr his chcited the 
following replj fiom the latter 

Sic Harry Ifai^ has done me the honour of 
rcfernnK to me in that august and ponderous 
Vasembiy and the Council of State He has 
mentioura the fact that one of my first public acts 
after my rcleiso from prison was to add ray name 
to the injDjfe!>to about the condition of prisoners 
m the kudaman Islands. 

1 videntty he expected that Iona stay m Itritish 

C sons in India must have dulled my feelings of 
inanity and my sensibility to human sutfermg 
I am glad to assure him that I have managed 
to retain these feeliogs and sentiments iiispitc of 
the course of treatment that the Itntish Govern 
raent III India had prescribed for me from time 
to time. 

Indeed the manifato expressed very feebly what 
I felt in the matter I'crsoDahy I w ss not very 
de-sirous of mskmg any demands on the Govern 
meat ho#cvcr obvious and humanitarian they 
minht be through this manifesto tor lon„ 
experience has taught me that humanity or reason 
have lUilo placu in the mental equipment of 
some high otneuls of the Government. Indeed 
I bad pointed this out m my letter vhicb 
apparently was not published by the organisers of 
the maoursto Apart from other co )si (eration* 

I am p rfeclK happy to have my nam' included 
in a list of miscellaneous signatures which 
contains the hononred names of Dr Rabindraitalh 
Tasorc nnd Acharya 1* C Itay 
I am an admirer of the (iilbcrt and Sullivan 
opcra« but I have not taken my liras of crime 
and punishment from them b r Harry llaig no 
doubt has taken the Mikado that Monarch whose 
^Mct sublime was to make the punisbmeut 
fit the cnroc’ and w practicing these (.ilbertian 
thrones on unhappy prisoners In Indian prisons 
and esjiccialU m prisons lu the kndamsns Hr 
will excuse us I trust if we are unable to 
appreciate this royal example and stdl chug to 
humanitarian notions nnd to the belief that all 
humvi brings should be treated as human beings 
and that all l uprisoiiment sho ild be reformafory, 
not punitive vindictive and barbarous 


Terrorism in Midnapur 

It is greatlv fv fac dcplorcil tint tirron-ini 
Ilia not di-ippriri.d from Mulmpiir 

The pQOpli nf Tiuhi in gotieral, for it 
cxi'l-. oiitsido Bciigil, tiiul of llrngil in pirti 
cular, art* is tuiicli iiitcrc'fod la tta coaiplote 
rradicition ns tlio Government, if not moic 
Not mervh now, bat at all times wbemver 
it hi-s mimfcstcd itself, calm loflectioa ftiul 
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tlic di«pn sionnte ipplicition of tho lesaons 
of 111 '•ton hive been ncc -aan for athiCMn*; 
that object HepiC'iion i& certiinh n ce«sar\ 
and '•epressu e measure'' have been nnd will 
be adopted It has onl) to be seen that the 
stops taken do not go bejoiid tlie limits 
expressly hid down by the hw and the eve 
culu c orders, however drastic thej roij be 
heii anything is left to the discretion of 
those who hive to carr^ out order* in timeo 
of excitement like these, those limits maj be 
exceeded, with the consequence of lOUsing 
feeling* of re%enge \lreid\ th re hive 
been allegitious of issaiiUs on mdividuils 
and destruction of propirtv in the conrae of 
the house searches subsequent to the murder 
of Mr Uurge Their truth or otherwise 
should he inquired into and the proper legal 
•steps taken It his been argued tint eicn 
if these assaults and damage were true the) 
are insigiuficmt m compirison with the 
hcinotisncss of murder That is tioc But 
tho compinson itself is illogicil ind unjust 
iJocauso there has been a murder, it would 
not bo right to punish people indi«cnmmateh 
1 veil if the ictual ibottors of tlicmuKhr 
were know 11 nnd arrested, the wisest ind the 
otih just and hwful course would be to 
punish them after their guilt hid boon e*tab- 
lished after fur trial , for cv en the ippoarance 
of iin thing like reprisal serve to keep 
up the terroristic nicntalits 

Man) of those who have been arrested 
in connection with the n i-sination ha%e 
coinplimed before the tr)ing nngi«tritc of 
hiMug been n'Siiiltcd b^ the police Such 
comjdaiots should be jndiciill) enquired into 
riiough 1 nglishmcn residing in this 
coiintr) arc not at present inn mood to h ten 
to an) other counsel tliin that of the apphea 
tion of force and still more force, wc venture 
to remind them that “force ii no rcniedT,” 
though it nndoubtcdl) has its Uscs Me will 
also take the hbert) to ijuotc from Moricy •• 
llrrtillfr li >11“, \ol II, p 153, thi words lu 
winch he refers (o tin rc>cniblancc between 
him elf and the Vicero% Ixinl Minto 

“Wc were meet happily alike, it I ma> we 
•pin aotnc ol 1 wool* of my own la armioii to 
•U (jaackcry an t nau wbrihtr it be /* .» « >irt*rg 
of Anmnl notener dturn Uiny n* I te of order 
or lh« rant of oosound and BJupphciJ fcnimient 
diTorctJ Ifom fcoowlcilirr and nntooebel by 
CO mprthm*ion ot real tie*. Ilubea oor«. JOk| 


Was if Coercive ^ ' 

In our list issue, in the editorial note 
entitled “Mihitnn Gindhi Unconditionilh 
Rehised, ’ there were some piragnphs in 
which we pointed out that Mihatmiji s fist 
put pressure on Indians,” etc Those hi\ e 
led Alihatmiji to wrritc a long article in 
Hanjan under the heiding, “\Vis It 
Coorcnc f Me hive read lug article with 
the respectful attention which ill his writings 
desene It appears to us tint m our notes 
wc did not make it quite clear tint what we 
iDoint was that Mihatnnji’s fast under dis- 
cussion put pressure, not on ill Indiaug, but 
on mail) Perhaps also some misundcr tind 
mg has arisen owing to our use of the 
words “coercion ’ nnd ‘coercive” Mhen we 
wrote onr notes, perhaps we wanted to use a 
noun denoting tho act of putting pressure 
and an adjective having the meaning “relating 
to putting pressure” Perusal of Gandhijia 
article led ns to doubt whether our choice 
of the words was right, for generally coercion 
Is associated with the use or application of 
evlcmal or physical force M e hnd, however, 
in Mobster’s dictionary that coercion means 
“tlu application to another of such force, 
either phvsical or moral, as to induce oi 
constrain him to do against Ins will something 
he would not otherwise have done” So 
moral force mav also be associated with 
coercion But, though wc are aware of some 
having been hurried by lus fast into acceptance 
of the ^ crav ada Pact winch would not hav o 
been icceptcd if there were time for 
evainination of facts nnd for dt liberation, we 
arc not quite sure if there was au) person 
who was constrained b\ Gandluji’s fast to do 
anvtlnng “njof/wt his trill which “be won’d 
not otherwise have done” So, on levicogn- 
pbical ground®, we donbt the propncti of 
the use of the wonli coercion and coercive, 
though we inamtain that Gandlnji’s fasts do 
put pressure on «omc people M e Imv c 
nothing to sav ngam«t the general pnnciplcs 
laid down in ln« article M ben wc have more 
hi^urcthan we can command jnst now, we 
shall perlap^ have somrthing to gav on fasting 
onto dc ilh cr the resoK c to fahl unto denlL 
It would have been helpful if Rom< otb<r 
l*cr-ons than Mahatmaji and onr«eIvcs had 
du-passionateh di cus ed the j>oints raised 
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1(1 our note and Malmtmi]i’r article Such 
a discussion, though iicccsianb br'C>. 
caught our eyes in the cditonol colomos 
of The Triliinie of Lahore It is rcprolliiccll 
below, avithoilt ani coinaient of ours 

There is much in the Hahalmus Jcfciire ot 
lusting in hH article on the “ubicct in the laf^ 
issue of flnninn mlh irhich we are in 
n^rcement It »3 nuitc true ns he hajn 
ity IS eisenfiiUly^ a matter of 
rather thin of the consequeneca of one* htUm 
anil that nS the Mahatma a of 

takinR the two big fasts was 
his action was beiond question >>o 
indeed, question the absolute ^rther from 

Mahatmas etntement that otT 

Im wish in cither case ‘ban ‘0 

rut where the Mahatma saya that me Ta i 

majority concerned with the \eravada 

sacrifice their princmle for ,, 5 “to"«cpt 

?;;cr?3“”i? 

^S'"„a'l‘= '-yJlThe'l.mTS 

men «n easily Mahatmas article 

EHEiSfSilifila 

duti to «ert f rsfi! enc'-ancea 

help m 9 ec«n“K,‘''®^‘^*tt,?mirhOMi 3 nol tn the 
We need scarcely say second ^a 

first nart of the statement but in toe w'’ ^ 

sL‘Sn‘rb.‘x'v^ 

eonal assurance counts and “"j ||,nuda 

^iL SuS™ 

cecd to make good their claim 
A^oauf 0/ 

hy Gmdhill to -Harljan Wail: 
men at morfy of their 

Government ^ „ much 


Government t" „ much 

juntificutioi, 0 U S |,„timchc 

facihtj JOf J rrivcn to him on the 

TVis in Jill thaf "it was noticeable that 

prea lona oc^sio ' liberty he dttl not 

^^‘■/ntf thr.nnjor part of his time 


tbii. Btitcincnt, wc wrote in oiir hst issu^e, m 
part, that "the obvious reason wlij he did not 
and could not de\ote much time and attention 
toHanjan work wis that he was busj 
winding lip his political actuitics and the 
Snbarmati .^^shram, winch was work which 
could not be put od, as subsoriuent c\ ents 
base shown” Our last issue hacl to be 
published earlier than usual Wc found niter 
Its publication from a statement 
Mahatmaji that "when he was at libert) he 
did 10 fict denote the major part of his time 
and attention to the "Hanjan ’ mon ement 

**HariJan Day 

The 24 th of September has been declared 
the "Harijati” Day This should be a day for 
indwidoal and group self-csamimtion \tc 
have to enamine oursehes to find out whether 
there has been any change in our inner 
attitude, any change of heart, in relation to 
the depressed classes, and whether we has e 
done an% thing which proacs such cbangccl 
attitude Age*lonw wrongs has e to be righted 
Those who arc known as the higher castes or 
upper classes cannot do too miich^^fo*' 
expiating the injustice done to the un 
touchables” and other depressed class people, 
though, of course, in the long run, the lattci 
must n«c b\ their own elTorts Compreheasne 
education of the right «ort and economic 
ndvancemcDt are among thr principal means 
to be adopted for their uplift 

Lancashire's and Japanese 
Delegations 

Lancashire has sent its delog ihon to 
address honored words to Indians in 
order to be allowed to exploit India 
ns much as po^Mble V delegation from 
Japan Ins also come for the same purpose 
The bait which both the delegations rrn} 
use IS that, if they were allowed certain 
ad\antagc«, tho\ would bur more Indian raw 
cotton \nd the throat which both maj use 
13 that, if they am not given Sufficient 
facilities for selling their textiles in India, 
they would not buy Indian cotton The 
obvious reply is for our mill-owuers and 
producers of Khadi to sai that they would 
themselves use up all the cotton grown m 
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Jnclin ind to do whnt tho) ‘■ij The people of 
India rauat nlso bnj only yarn and cloth made 
in India But it would take time for the 
mil! owners and the Khadi producera to 
equip themselves for snch a {'i^anlic task and 
the va>t population of India ha^e also to be 
rou«ed to a sense of duty to themseUes and 
their nation That, too, would take tunc 
But whatever the re'iult of the present 
pourp triers between the Tapan'‘<te, tho 
Lancashire and the Indian cotton men ma\ 
be, the only satisfactora solution — whene\er 
it may come — would b“ for Indians to put 
an end to the unnatural situation of growing 
sufficient cotton and let depending even 
partli on foreigners to manufacture c'olh 
for US out of it One condition precedent 
to such a solution must never be lost sight 
of, namely, that oiii macbioen must be 
alwaiskept up-to date and o ir workingmen 
and working women as healthy and trained 
to be as eihciont as those of any other 
nidustnal country 

There may be a danger ahead The 
Japanese and the Lancashire delegations na\ 
arrive at some settlement advantageous to 
tlicmsches but not to India and mat bo able 
to pcrsitnilc the Government of India to 
accept that settlement 

Prospects of World Peace 

Me have had something to ®av m a 
] reviou'- note on the pro«pects of woild peace 
1 he following two f?e//ter « telegrams do not 
appear to brighten them 

London Sept tO 

General S r George Barrow five f eutenant 
generals mdud ng Sr George MacMonn and two 
major generals all ex Ind an army ofTccis have 
issued a statement to (he Press under the auspKes 
of the Ind a Defence League dcclar ng that we can 
hold Ind a aga nst external and internal clangers 
prov ded Me retan ihe command of the land and 
sea and the control of police Tlic statement issued 
IS of op n on that some people vch le not in favour 
of the ViJTi tc Paper do not actively oppose t 
because thei fear lhat we have insuff cwnl m I lary 
power to hold Ind a.— Pea/T 

'The remarkable statemen* of Ihe eight gencrab 
d sposes of Mr Baldvims argument that wc siudl 
be unable to hold Ind a unless the VUTt fe Paper 
reforms arc forwarded declared Sr Henry Page 
aeft m course of a speech at Bournemouth. No 
sect on of the British op nion was prepared to go 
forward, the r object on was to the proposals of 
the Government outl ned in the '\'h te Paper S r 
Henry Page croft characta sed as immoraf the 
endeavour to cajole the Princes into entering (he 


Federal system under vihch they viould eventually 
be completely outvoted and overwhelmed by the 
vast population of Ind a— (^?etr/er) 

Both these tclrgnms indicnte tint, what 
ever the fite of the M hite Paper, British 
impernlists would in-u * on non reduction 
of the arm and the inv \ on the ground that 
such reduction would impern Britain s 
^command of the land aiul sea ’ ^nd if 
Britain docs not agree to ani apprtcnble 
rediictioa of armament^, the otlur powers 
mil not 

So fai as India i-* concerned, these 
telegram'? arc interesting because of their 
icfcrcnce to Mr Baldwin ■, argument in snppoit 
of the \\ hito paper and the eight generals' 
counterargument. “\\ c shall be unable to 
hold India udIcs> the M hitc Papti reforms 
arc forwarded,’ say« Mr Baldwin But the 
eight gencraU declare '‘Wocati hold India 
against orternal and intciml dangcre piovided 
we ictain the command of the land and the 
sea and the control of the police' So, 
whatever reforms there mav or may not bo, 
Defence and Law and Order are not to 
be tran«fened subject'. ' 


India and British Party Warfare 

Me have alway thought and laid that, 
0 far a Indian alfaiis aio concerned, Bnfi h 
political parties or goolions of the ^amr party 
arc like actor* on the sLige Two actor* ar 
really friends, but on the stage they mav pla^- 
the jnrt of mutual enemies SoBnti»h part s- 
or -ub partiC" may be apparentiv figh ing 
about India, but thev are ri*all? fnrnd^ 
want oiilv to promote the inte*^ t of tb j 
own countrv, and their fg}j< 
between the Baldwin and fbiri 

gronp*, mav be intended to cake ns b 
that Britishers propo e to scnAiLjr 

of inestimable v due 

That our gness nnr ly qu.t- uaf 
ed wi« nppear from wtat 
I»ceollertions,\o] i, pag !•)» 


between r 






tJefca'e 

but invent arguinemj 
conlnve a d ffereve S 

Is Prosperity PefarningO 
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The htest League of Nations Review on the 
'world Production and Prices states there are 
encouraging signs that the low point of the world 
economic depression was passed about the middle 
of 1932 5ind that in spite of the partial set back 
in some countries in the first quarter of 1933 
industiial production in general is showing an 
upward tendency 

The review, which carefully analyses features of 
the indiistrinl depression since 1929 says thnt the 
volume of world trade as a whole fell ^tween 
thit >car and 1933 by about 27 per cent 
Referring to individual industries the review 
states that the decline in the automobile industry 
was more severe in North America than in Europe 
which increased its share in world production from 
11 P c in 1920 to 27 p c in 1932 
It adds that Driti n has replaced France as the 
leading European producer and in 1932 attained a 
record output 

Rut wlnt of Indn 7 Tint "inditstml 
production in gcnonl is allowing an upwirtl 
tendenet’ iins be good for mtions wlncTi are 
mnitiK mduslrnl, but will it bo good foi 
Indii, -which IS it present iminl) nn ngricul 
tv\r il coui\tr\ ’ 


Women's Parf in Ftghftng Social 
Impurity 

The (mauhan of hfndns lins published 
1 ».umnnr\ of Mr Herbert Andcraou’s piper 
on ^^Chinges in the outlook on proMitution 
in Indn’’ Mr Anderson begins b\ 6i)ing 


Certa n baste principles areal work mind as 
outlook on prostltuton that any syrnpathrtc 
observer can see at work also throughout the 
world influencing its moral progress Among th«e 
wc note a new reverence for human personal ty 
an equal moral standard for men and women 
justice for children among all races under all 
conditions m all social circumstances me 
determination to secure however hard the struggle 
a new social 1 berty, a new standard of wlues 
that shall give womaihiooa Ktosi 1 
in cducat on property and citirenship even the 
right of personal cho cc of a I fe partner m 
marriage, and an equal right to a worthy share m 
shap ng the destiny of the motherland 


Another chntigc m India’s ontTcok on 
prostitution, noted bs Mr Anderson, is tli. 
attention given to the subject bt the ^\ omens 
Mo\ menti in Indn 

He concludes by stating 
r- - » .,/ri«i>r« in defence of male immoral ty 

Some , ju-. ,n ihe customs affecting fndan 

drifted out of the inom'' bored stiff by the 

dTXlLrl.S'.K.W prdoca,P.,.o». 


purdahed tcnani sought the bright company of 
dancing girls They were the courtesans of the 
reatm able and vcillmg to give male society the 
social amenit es apart from immorality as well as 
with It which their own home life lacked 'M'helhcr 
this be true or no— it is a clear concern tant of the 
passing age that Indian home life is winning back 
through education and the rapidly changing customs 
affecting purdah and early marriage the good 
customs of 2 000 years ago when soaal intercourse 
between the sexes was as common as it is m 
Western lands today It is clear to those who 
have been perm tied an entry into the private circles 
of Indian home 1 fe that the beauty and fascination 
of social freedom between both sexes is be ng 
rapidly re won and to that extent the sadder side 
of social inequalities cannot but be affected con 
siderabiy 


Gandfujis Programme for 
One Year 

\ftpr bird thiiikiiiu ind priviiip Jfr 
Qftiidhi hns nm\cd it the deci'sion tbit, 
lull) file 4th of \upiist iipit Mar, he will 
confine himself to ^‘Hnnjan” serMce lim 
misom for tin*, diciston ire m effect tint he 
wi> sontinced to impmonment till the 3rd 
August no\f, that ho fitted in jiil bcciu«o he 
W 11 not given snfBcient ficilities for 
“Hnrijin” service, tint Government reloosed 
him when hi entered the "dinger /one,” and 
that having now obfiiiied libcitv owing 
pncticill' to hi", devotion to "Hanjin” 
eervic«,hc felt in honour bound to devote 
himself entirclv to it lie will not during 
this period eugige m iggressive civil 
dnobwieuco or court irapn oninent in inv 
other W 1 J He iniv, of cotir-"e, engige iii iiiv 
constructive work in iddition to ‘•erviiig thi 
depres-ed dieses, if liis heilth permit'. 
This decision completclv befits Mihatmaji — 
the bovd of honour thit he is Of course, 
circuinstancea bejond his control ma> arise 
which innv nnkc it ncccssif} for him to 
disobey some evecutive order or some law, in 
the nou-violcnt wi\ This cannot bo 
foreseen 

Thifl IS hiB own individiiil prtgrammi 
Other congrtssmen are loft free to act 
according to their own judgments 
Ho adds 

I must slate the I mitalion of mv self restraint m 
dear terms Whilst I can refram from aggressive 
civil res stance I cannot io long as 1 am free help 
Itud ng those who ve II seek my advice and preventing 
the national movement from running into wrong 
channels It is on evergrowing bcl ef with me 
that truth cannot be found by violent means I 
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would be guilty of disloyalty to my creed il I 
attempt to put greater restraint on myself than I 
have adumbrated in th s statement If then the 
Government leave me free I propo»c to devote 
this period to Harjan service and if possbie 
also to such constructive aaivitics as my health 
may perm t 

It IS needless to repeat here that peace is as 
much a part of mv be ng as civ t resistance Indeed 
a civil rcsister offers resistance only when peace 
becomes impossible Therefore so far as I am 
concerned and so long as I am free I shall make 
all endeavour in my power to explore every 
possible avenue o( honourable peace 
Mohitnnji will, of cour->p, |ne\cnt tht 
mhonul inosement from riinntn" into chiiinel- 
of Moleucp Bn*’ snppoiinrr gnmo revo 
liitionnrv fapck-i hi- nrlvice niut linn 

^\llethcrhe should nfTor ci\ il resistance will 
Mnhntmaji tell him merels to de»iH from 
violence’ Or will he suppoit his resoKt 
to ofFer civil rc&t'stance and ptiide liun 
IS to tin bo't WON to do it’ If he does 
the htter, will it be to strict consonance with 
hi« decision ’ Suppose, again, some cml 
rc«i'tpr osks his advice as to the be«t methotl 
of offenug cml resistance, will be make 
suggestion*, or give po itivc directious along 
Itni s of cit d disobedience, or tell him only to 
engage in some constnictivt activity ? 

A Dtsfurbmg Annottneemenf 

Mahatimji has announced in Lts statement 
that if Ooverunient •.end him to jail ajain and 
do not give him full ficilitic® for "Harijaa” 
-crvicc from there, then in that case, if he 
feels the inner urjro, IicimII not hesitate to 
fast again, and, if fearing that he might die, 
Govcmnient released him, ho wonid not 
hruak. hts fast but cquUavve. it till deolK 


Tills Ls a aerv painful and disturbing 
pos ibdtt) W c must icapectfulh sa\ that our 
moral and religious principhs and what littk 
faith in God wc have do not allow us to sup- 
port such a re-oKe to fast unto death 


Some Results of the Communal Award 
in Bengal 

IVora the latest Report on the working 
of the District and Local Boards in Bengal, 
it appears that out of a population of 3 > 
millions in the Union Board aiea‘. eoine >4 
millions arc rate pajers Vccording to the 
White Paper proposals, the future olcctor‘- 
are going to ha\c the same ijiiahfications as 
the |>resCQt-<hi Union Board rate payers So 
out of a population of 50 milUona, the number 
of male voters is going to be something like 
< 8 miliions and the wives of all such 
electors are going to haio votes The total 
elc<'toratc IS going to be •>onic 15 h million 
strong, of whom fib Kkbs are 'Miislinjs and 
70 lakhs Hindus 

Vssume Ihnt the \oting sticngth of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans is proportional 
to their population strength, an assumption 
largely in favour of the Muhammadans (see 
The Moihrn Itciieii for Alarch 1032) Assume 
further that the proportion of tho«e who are 
literates and those who are literates in 
rnglish among the voters is the same as that 
among the general population , or assiinoc that 
all those who arc either literates or literates 
VOL Uoi^liali arc voters 


\iW3 I'Zi 
21 and over 

TakiD,: half of I?-?! to b* over 21 the 
numl«r of those who are over 2X 


SIVsIlM 

Mate I emale 

?»48jI nssi 

ssii^ 

I <»0 2 


on 117 


Literates in Knplish 

Aces IT 21 
”1 and over 

Taking J of 17 '^1 to W over 21 {ho<e 
who are o\cr '*! 


M i e I I u 
Sfale I cmale 

5 <716 

140121 ufai 

lC.»eno <12^ 

1 '4 875 


II I V M 

Mile F emalc 
HH~2 

rmo'i ‘»n«.( 

I 01 rrs 


Or in other words, the proportion of In this connection th< following fable 
literates among the Muhammadan and the quoted from p of the Bo|>ort on the 

Hindu doctors is 12 *i percent and 300 per General rioclion of 1**20 ui Bengal re ^ ’ 
cent respectueh illitcrBCv amongst rural voters in 
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ourfelves at present can, of course, be itlco- 
lopicnl onlj.” Ganclhiji observes in rcpl\ 

'Nor have I the slightest A^cull) »n agreeing 
with you that in these days of rapid mtercommuni 
cation and a growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind wc must recognise that our 
nationalism must not be inconsistent with 
progressive internationalism India cannot stand 
in isolation and unaffected by what is going on in 
other parts of the world I can therefore go the 
whole length with you and say that 'we should 
range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
world ' ' 

Standing, as we do, on the cm of the 
Ramniohim Roy Centemrj, one tots be 
permitted to observe that intellectually nml 
ideologically Rawinoliiin Roj was the ftr't 
modern Indian to brink through India's 
isolation and range himsnlf with the 
progressive forces of the world and march 
with the iirnea 

Sfahatmaji is careful to add 
' I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of ideals 
there are temperamental d fferences between us 
Both are agreed that Congro«s has not 
been dissolved and could not beth-solvid 
ReganliJig individual and ma«« civil disobe 
dience Mahotmap sa}s — 


I would like to warn you against thinking that 
there is no fundamental d tference between indm 
dual and mass civil resistance I think that the 
fundamental difference is implied in your o«n 
admission that it is essentially an Individual affair 
The chief distinction between mass civil resistance and 
individual civil resistance is that in the latter every 
one IS a complete independent unit and his fall 
does not affect the others in mass civil resistance 
the fall of one generally adversely affects the rest 
Again in mass civil resistance leadership is essential 
in individual civil resistance every resister is his 
own leader Then aga n in mass civil rnistance 
there is a possibility of fa lure , in individual avil 
resistance failure is an impossibility Finally a State 
may cope with mass civil resistance , no S|aie has 
yet been found able to cope with individual ovil 
resistance 


The Pindit draws a distinction between 
secrecy and privacy and pleads in cflict fer 
some exceptions bting made as regards the 
uonobservaiicc of secrecy by Congn ,smeii 
Ganclhiji replies, in part thus — 


Now about secret methods I am as Arm 
that they must be tabooed I am mvself unaWe ^ 
make any exceptions Secrecy 
mischief and if it is not put down with a firm har^ 


Pandit .Tawaliarlal had said nothing la his 
letter on constructive aclivifios Mahatmaji 
fuipplies the gap 

I notice one gap in your letter, you make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the 
Congress They became an integral part of the 
Congress programme that was framed after mature 
delil^rations in 1920 '^ith civil resistance as the 
background we cannot possibly do without the 
constructive activities such as communal unity, 
removal of untouchability and universalisation of the 
spinning wheel and kbaddar I am as strong as 
ever about these 'W'e must recognise that whilst 
Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands civil resisters imprisoned have never amounted 
to more than one lakh at the outside 1 feel that 
(here is something radically wrong if paralysis has 
overtaken the remaining lakhs There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in an open confession by those 
who for any reason whatsoever are unable to |oin 
the Civil resisters tanks They are also serving 
the cause of (hecointry and bringing it nearer to 
the goal who are cugaged m any of the constructive 
activities I have named and several other 
kindred activities I can add to the list 
He concludes Ins letter with a strong 
note of courage and hope 

Ordinance or no Ordinance if individual 
Congressmen and Congresswomen will learn the 
art of coniributing then share to the work of 
building up the house of independence and realise 
their own importance dark as the horizon seems 
to us (Here is absolutely no cause for despair 
or disappointment 

Finally if I can say so without incurring the 
risk of your accusing me of egotism I would 
like to say that f have no sense of defeat m me 
and the hope in me that this country of ours is 
fast matching towards its goal is burning as bright 
as It did in 1920 , for I have an undying faith in 
the efficacy of civil resistance 

The Passing of Dr. ^nnie Besanf 

In the dtath of Dr Annie Bcsant India 
•md the world have loit a great friend, and 
a great and powerful champion of peace and 
freedom As she dies at the ngo of SG and 
as she herielt said repoatedl) when her last 
sertona illness began that her work was 
Itnishcd, there is nothing to be sorry for so 
tar as she was concerned But long lifo ui 
the case of a great personality hko herself 
means strong and dose tics of afTection 
with raaii^ a colleague, disctplo and follower. 
The<ie cannot but feel sorrowstricken 

She had been a fighter even before coming 
out to India After coming to India and 
making it the hud of her adoption, she 
devoted her great energies and her great 
intellectual powers to the political emancipa- 
tion of India and to the welfare of this 
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country jn all other directions — particutarljr 
in that of ed ication The Home U do Ivea'^uc 
which she started and glided so long as it 
existed brou>»ht her into d sfavour with the 
Government Her movements were re tncleil 
and «he was interned *'1 ma Ic larpe 
sacnf CCS for her political an 1 other a ork She 
wa« amon" her contemporaries, perl aps tie 
most di«tin{pii«hcd woman livinp That she 
•aid she would be reborn in a brown skin 
shows her love of India. 


No All Parties Politics ? 

There i\ere -om new-, in the papers that 
Mahatmaji had sj'sn or wxs about to scs 


Mr 1 b M.iiisu I o isin anu other Llfai 

leaders That might 1 avc led som- p^j^, 
to imagine that j ^rhaps the outcome ttct 
be the chalking out of some political n 
gramme nccoiding toa%hich men and wo- 
ofvanoi -hades of political opm on 
work together It was not njpo sih’e r 
iTc pt the comraunali t Mu l,o 

and one depre cd cla s I •ad*'# rw' " — 

mil I d Indians of all other & 5 » ^2“*^ 

belong ng to vario i- religion 

hav be n d -iltu.ioned 1,-7^ 

d «ati«fed with the MTjg,. p ^ 

and a common dusatiMant >- 

1 nite 1 action “ " ■«=- 
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other politic*]! fitratepy, no other politic**! 
method except civil disobedience* nnd civil 
rcsi'‘t*iiiee As Mah*itmaji has repeatedly 
made known lu^. keen desire for ponce on 
honorable terms and as he has not been able 
to O' tort peace by civil disobedience, perhaps 
the Liberil leaders and others i\ ere expected 
to siifrirest some other methods of srcnnng 
honorable peace Never having been active 
politicians ourselves, arc not in a position 
to suggest anj such methods We can only 
saj that, if, of two parties one alone expresses 
great desire for peace, it cannot expect 
favourable terms 


7hose Who object to be Classed as 
'Harijan'" in Bengal 

In reply to a question m the Bengal 
Ijegislatixe Council, according to the 
Snnjtbam, the answer has been given on 
behalf of the Gnvernment that objections 
have been received from the following castes 
to being included in the list of scheduled or 
politicall} and socially backward classes — - 
Castes Population 


Bagdi 

Bhuimah 

Dhoba 

Han 

Jalik Kaibarta 

Thalo Malo 

Kalowar 

Kapah 

Khandait 

Konwar 

Lodha 

Lobar 

Malla 

hluchi 

Nagar 

Nainasndra 

Nath 

Numa 

Oraon 

Pod 

Puiidan 

Rajbansi 

Raju 

Shagirdpesba 

Snkh 

Sunn 


9875 0 
72804 
229C72 
132401 
352072 
198099 
13540 
165589 
35080 
133 
11001 
50183 
Iit4T2 
414221 
16164 
2094957 
384634 
2S100 
228161 
667731 
31355 
1806390 
66778 
333 
38(0 
76920 
Ttmi 8169069 


V e have supplied the population figure^ 
from the Bcngsl Census Report for 1931 

The total numerical strength of the castex 
in the provincial official list of the depressed 
classes is 933G624 Government excluded 
from this list the Tells, Kaliis, etc, beciusc 
they objected to be included in if As simiNr 
objections have been received from the castes 
in the foregoing table, they also ought to be 
excluded from the Government’s Scheduled 
Castes list 

Now, deducting 81G9069, the numerical 
strength of the objectors, from 9336624, we 
get 11G7555 as the total strength of the 
depressed classes in Bengal According to 
the "Communal Award,” in Bengal 22212069 
Hindus 52^419 Aboriginals, 330563 Buddh- 
ists and 2''120 others or a total of 23094171 
persons, have been given 80 "General ’ seat* 
That mean®, one seat has been assigned to 
every aggregate of 288677 persons So, if 
each group of 288677 persons gets one seat, 
the 1167555 depressed persons would be 
entitled to 4 ’04 or, sav 5 seats— not the 30 
seats assigned to theen according to the 
Poona Pact and condrmed by the British 
Government 

World Felhtvship of Faiths in 
Chicago 

It is a pleasure to leam that at the opening 
meeting of the World Fellowship of Faiths m 
Chieago ’(fr Kedamath Das Gupta recited 
Vedic prayers, of which the English 
rendenngs are — 

May he who is One without a second who is 
aM isixr<eia» eS edof rasle and r.r«d 
who know ng all our needs meets them w th H s 
man fofd powers > may He who fs in (he bet; nn ng 
(n the m ddle and m the end may He unite us m 
fetlowsh p and understand ne 
(^nsknt Sam gaccBadRvam sam vadadSvam 
sam VO wanamsi janatam > Toseiher walk vc 
toaether speak ye toerther know ye your m nds 
RiC Veda. 


Bhai Parmananda Chosen President 
Elect of Hindu Mahasabha Session 

Wc are glad to learn that, according to 
the nomination of the majonti of tl c provin 
cial Hindu Sabha Bhai Parmananda of the 
Punjab has been cho«en president of the 
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coming session of the All-India Hindn Maha- 
sabha in Ajmer. 

Mr. K. P. Jayasrval Chosen President 
Elect of the Oriental Conference 

Another fitting choice is that of ilr. ^lahi 
Prasad Javaswal of Patna to preside over 
the forthcoming session of the Oriental Con- 
ference at Baroda- 


Mr. K. Nafarajans. Work in 
America 

5Ir. K Natarajan, accimpanied by his 
daughter, recently visited America on the 
invitation of the University of Chicago to 
deliver the Ha^L®! lectnres then* on "The 
Social Movement in Modern India” 
He svas also a delegii-* to the 

World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago, at which he spoke on "The 
World Implications of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Movement”. He paid a visit to the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland at Poaghk“ep«ie- Front a 
copv of Poughleepsie Eienini/ Slnr And 
Enterprise, sent to us»w€ learn that he spoke 
there briefly of India and of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

"The two thiirss wfnch impressed vs” said Dr 
Nataraian "durmy oar pment brief tour in Ameica 
were the natural way in wfndi the eouality of men 
and women is operating tn the life of America with 
almost total absence of self-consaousness, and the 
great example Anreneans are shoinng the world in 
regard to their comnctiOTTS of the dignity of labor" 
Although extremely interested in the status of men 
and women. Dr Nataraian said he was more inter- 
ested in the attitude of Americans toward work 
"I have found," he said, "tnat Americans do not 
consider it dignified to remain idle Every man 
seems to have the self-respect to do some sort ol 
work. And I find Americans consider that no work 
IS too Ion or too high This is a lesson that I 
will carry to my own country " 

Speaking briefly of the United States Dr 
Natarajan sa<d he was confident that this country, 
by its own efforts would get over any difScDllies 
which may now confront it 
"And conquering its difficullies, America will set 
an example of modern leadership to the whole 
world I hope for a good deal to the world bom 
this country." said Dr Natarajan 
Mr. Natnmjan spoke nevt nbout matters 
Indian. 

Dr Natarajan took a few minutes to discuss its 
interest and amt disarmament, and Gandht Pointing 
out that Gandhi and his pnnoples are misunder- 
stood, Dr. Natarajan said that India's great interest 


today 1$ for world peace Gandhi he says, is 
'diirilya religious, social and humanitarian reformer," 
His fasts are not only for freedom of his country, 
but also for sms of his people 
' India's chief interest and aim is for world peace " 
said Dr Natarajan," And the principle of Gandhi’s 
movement is non violence This however, is not 
quite understood " He continued with the explana- 
tion that Gandhi and his followers are desirous of 
having all disputes, whether they be intra-country, 
ifltra-community or between nations, settled by 
^endly negotiations, strictly without violence 
"This prmcipic was not discovered by Mahatma 
Gan^i ' added the Indian editor, "but has been 
implurated. in the whole religious and culture 
structure of India since ancient times" 

Or Nataraian said he believed that lb' movement 
of Candht in India is of world importance and is 
of far greater interest to the world than the civil 
obedience movement in India 
Dr Natarajan is of the definite belief that dis- 
armament could not and will not end war ' Dis- 
armament by itself could not put an end to war 
among nations because even if we scrap all arms, 
men. if thev have the will to fight, are going to 
Bght With their fius teeth, or anything they can lay 
their hands on " 

He added 'IP the prinopic of non violence is 
accepted by a’l nations of the world even if arm^ 
exist, they will then have a place only in museums" 
Dr, Natarajan said he is often asked if he believes 
the principle of nonvio'ence is practical. He said 
he IS assured of the fact and has no doubt but that 
as nations come to know each other better, amicable 
pfiftciple» will extend internationally 
"Today 1 find that the number of people who 
think internaPonally, that is outside of the bounds 
of their own country, is larger than ever and is 
continually inneasmg And in this fact lies the best 
and greatest hope of the world' 


Aden 

Ad«Q his hitherto foroicd a part, 
poIUicallj, of India. Georfriphicalh it is 
a part of Arabia. If tbe ijuestion were 
ODC of giving it to the nearest 
Arab population and ruler, it would be a 
d.s.C«tws.t. isLi.t.t.e.'r. ths. 
it should remain under the Government of 
India or be placed under the British Colonial 
Office. Now, Aden is nearer to India than 
to Britain, and it has been developed with 
Tadiao monev and mainly by the enterprise of 
Indian, Hence .t i.oni; right th,i j,, 
connection Tcitli India should contiooe But a, ^ 
Britain possesse, the bi- stick, the claims of 
losticemac be overridden lu that case a1 
the money spent on Aden for, ears from' tbe 

Indian public treasim sbonld be relnm. l T 

India, That is bare iustice 

the blR stick ma, intervene to depri™ IS'” 

Of her juit dues oepnve India 
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Zensus of India, 1931 

We acknowledge with thanks the nce.pt 
,fthi two bulk), scholarly and interesting 

in met ‘'(>^pectalion of 

“ Jh/ici courfr.es .t .« douMc th.s f.p™ 


Reserve Bank and Pohfica! 

Influence 

Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas a^ked Sir 
Samuel Hoarc whether the Reserve Bank of 
India would be kept free from political 
influence On receiving a repl} m the 
affirmative, Sir P Thakurdas asked again, 
whether it would be under neither British 
nor Indian political influence ‘TJnder 
neither,’ replied Sir Samuel To make 
assurance donhl^ sure. Sir P Thaknrdas 
wanted to knoav positncly whether 
British political influence would be 
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entirely eliminated Sir Sanmcl "aid. So 
far as ^ve can,” or -word* to that effect 
Everyone knows wbat that means • 


Muslim Alarm af Rumour of 
Revision of Communal Atvard 

Alauln Sved /amirnddin Ahmed Secre 
tarj, All India Muelim Conference to be held 
at Bankipiir on September 30 and October 
1 next, has issued an appeal which states 
Viter aha 

A s tU3t on has been created by (be H ndu 
Mahasabha and other H ndu leaders part culatly 
the members of the Central Les stature mak ns 
desperate endeavour to set the communal dec s on 
revised in the r favour and so far they had been 
successful in sett ns it reopened at the ] P C 
Tb s now demands the sole attent on of the 
Mussalmans of Inda once more to a senes of 
pol t cal and communal problems that now face 
them before the J P C s Kins London 

'U'e have at th % stase to demonstrate our 
sreat anxiety to reta n what we have so far secured 
and to endeavour to secure what we have not 
yet been able to acheve Our dfferenees at ths 
C! t cal lunctuie would mean our pol t cal death the 
extrrm nat on of our pol t cal and soc al ex stence 
as a d stinct commun ty 

I would therefore very earnestly appeal to 
I aders of all shades of Klutlim op n on pa t cula l> 
those who had formulated the famous 14 po nts 
on the 1st January 1929 to fon hands with one 
another and muster strong at the com ns annual 
5«$on of the A I M C at Patna —Uttikd Press 


Zemindar-Btifisher Alliance 

The following message foresbailows ihe 
kind of Zemindar Britisher alliance to which 
Mc have referred in a previous note 

Allahabad Sept 20 

The econom c piogTamme of Pand t JaxpabaTlal 
has caused a stir among fhc lem ndars Speeches 
exhort ng the Zem ndars to real ze the danger of 
Pand t Jajvaharlal s challenge were made at an 
Important meeting of the Zem ndars at Snares 
the Comm ss oner presid ng The Comm ss oner 
adv sed the Zem ndars to fratern se with the tenants 
as the new const tut on would be on a pu cly 
Democrat c bas s. —Uti I’d Press 


Work of Some Indian Arftsfs in London 
The Manchester Guardian writes 
The I Kle domed and gallened entrance hall at Ind a 
House has been transf-'rmed into a gl iter ng and 
br II ant panorama of Ind an h story the Ind an 
seasons and Ind an b rds and insects and bristly 
coloured Ind an fish The effect on the vis tor 
turning into the bu Id ng from Aldwy^ ts staett ng 
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moment the eyes a c da led^'as if ® 

from the darkness info a room flood^ with s'ron' 
\ ghts The wo k of decora ,on has 
four young Ind an art fs Mr S *rl ji5 
Mr Uk I Mr Bu ma and Mr Sct Mr 
Mr Sen have gone back to Ind a hav 

araU«up,a"’U" hV'leg m"en^of"'"^ 

There are sx seasons in India 

autumn autumn «d 
and the sx pendent ves m the hSl ^ 

ha'I show the year 
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, ps a youDS R rl in spring as a young woman in 
'summer as a woman ot m ddle age in autumn 
and os an old wiiened woman lean ns on a stek 
in the winter of her years In the lunettes arc 
shown the Indian flora and fauna-monkevs 
strange writh ng yecs the scarlet caper cotton 
plant all gators and the I Itle titi bird which anv 
inglish sportsman m ght shoot n m slake for a 
grouse 

The four young art sts arc hold ng anexhblon 
of the r less heroic work at the F ne Arts Socetv 
In the autumn They ire all pup Is of Rab ndranath 
Tagore s nephew but before setting to work at 
Aldwych they hod to spend four months at South 
Kens ngton study ng the craft of tempera pa nt ng 
undqSr Wili am Rothenste n after ch they 
made n tour of the more famous frescoes n the 
churches in Italy 

Kwg Feii,al I 

Tlie news of tlip denth of ICmr' Fti n! I 
througli nrteno sclilerosts reached this conniij 
a short while ago lij hig death one of the 
principal charactei'i jti the Near I a«tcrn 
drama has pas'ied awaj from the scene 
The son of the I tmr of Iledjia— i minor pnnet 
pahtv—thip gallant S Idicr and Statesman 



rose to the raik of tlic leader of the Arab 
w\oIt for indepondcnc'* ngilnst the Turks 
during the great wir Want of arras and 
uiids and the terrible intertribal feuds amongst 
<* csert Arabs imposed n handicap on Ibe 
campaign tint would hare daunted a lcss"r 
of all obs-tacles nod inspite 
c e difliciilties he at as placed in through 
tbe failure of 8uppl,c«, Lmir J^eisal (as he was 
in ti known) mirmounted all difficulties The 

ueroiam and resourcefulness displayed bt bun 

non I part of history 
After the war the tangled web of inter 
“I'P'?""'} pliiccil thu gallant king, 
.imlr ^ nation ns n whole, in a most 

kir f"” stoi^isnotyet 

some 'n haying been giacn by 

At ih # ♦ ** I'oghsh and American ndmirers 
Wher the throne of Syria and his 

on (h«. tK °c Heilja/ Later on he came 
a be<l which was by no means 

day he was 

at ?ome r f the ^yeb o^E intrigue 
M people 1>"» ■ ■> 

SthCorh eauee, .od 

although some may cast doubts iinm the 

joeaoeadoriedbyhim fo- the alta.„Lu,t ‘f 

to goal, none can challenge his record o( 

toe 

K ^ c 


^OTICC ^ 

eIoJdon'I°e!l""."ri.''"' "dl remain 

w“rh“‘'rHe dT".'^ ' donee' the'''holfdrs 
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ANNIE BESANT : A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 

ST NIHAL SIXGH 


r 

R P K ” 

S O b‘’gan a letter written iu tbc summer 
of l&ll bi M’llham T Stead, 
editor of the of Jimeus, 

introducing me to ^^rs Aiinie Recant 
She had jnst imicd in London, where i was 
then liMDg 

I purzled oterthe initials as J road the 
letter sent tome in an open coior, as was 
the mvaiiable practice of that courteous and 
warm hearted Englishman Rack mj brains 
ns 1 mi^ht, I could not unravel the mysten 
The next time I met Jlr Stead I asked 
him whattlio»e initials meant 

“Thit IS Mrs Besaut’d name m the astral 
■world,” he told me 

He paused for a moment and then added 
‘Thflt IS a world of which, dear boy, 
jou have not had even a gUmmer” ' 

Mr Stead was a man of great discernment 
He di cussed with me every subject ander 
the siio But after one or two nnsuccessful 
attempts to interest me in spinluali<5jn be 
confined his talk strictly to raumHne motter>- 


Soon after 1 met him for the first tim 
he told me how a dj pute over jtfrs Be«an 
had led him to sever a partoer’liip -^.t] 
Mr (afterwards Sir) George Newne=», in ^socia 


tion mth whom he hid started the /i ueie 
ofliciteii^ Xewnes had, by dint of native 
intelligence lod force of character, risen 
from humble circumstances to a dominohng 
position 111 the publishing world , but 
apparently he continued, to the end of his 
days, to believe in ‘ good form " Hence the 
(junrrel bclwccii him and Mr Stead 

Mrs Be-.int had scandalized society m 
the seveDtics of the last century byrefusing 
to lead a double life In her youthful 
emotionatism she had permitted a Church of 
England clergyman living m an obscure 
comer of Lincolnshire to lead her to the 
hymeneal altar but as her intellect matured 
her meutal and spiritual outlook diverged 
from that of her husband For a time she 
suffered mental torture for the sate of her 
children but she finally left her husband’s 
roof, taking her son and daughter with her 
As if this action had not been enough to 
shock the narrowminded conventionalists 
who, during the reign of the Queen VicfonT 
coastituted the “Upper Ten” m BriHm' 

reS^ded’^by 
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lint -ict, inspired b} a noble (lown to 
lessen the pulTcnng^ of tlie po\prt\ ‘•tnekon 
ranescb hudcllcd in tin iilth of dark, etinkinp' 
slums in Biitish cities, cost Mm Bezant 
doarli Her «oii and ditiglitcr a%ero torn 
from hoj side on the pie i th it it was momlK 
unsafe for them to be lift in her custody 
The shock of separation from lliem produced 
an illness from whiclij in all probabiht\, she 
avould ha\c died but for the dcioted tire that 
Bradlaugh gn\e her 

Thougli brought up in a non conformist 
manse in the north comitr\, Mr Stoid wa-s 
rcmaikabU free fnm bi"otr\ and narrow- 
mindedness He great]} admired Bradlaugh 
for Ills eloquence and ins deep syrapatha with 
sufToring humamta , and had formed a high 
regard for Mi*. Besant, aaho, soon after her 
break with hei cloig}min huaband and Inter 
. with Bradlaugh, threav herself headlong into 
' n struggle foi the nmeUoration of the economic 
and social conditions that pressed «o licaaily 

* upon the people hoaoiing about the poverty 
I line in Britain 

I In the aers fu-t issue of tho lew of 
Jieiict (3 "Ml Stead had included a note on 

• eomo aspect of Mrs Bezant’s socialistic avoik 
Newnes took objection to it and wtslicd it 
to be loft out 

The fine sense of independence that 
characten/ed Mr Stead from the tunc he 
first entered joiuoalism inDirlington to the 
spring of 1912, nearl} hilfacentnrv later, 

‘ when he sank into his watery glare in mid 
Atlantic, would not permit him to be dictated 
to b} a pnblishoi He bought out Kewnes’ 
share of the business anti published the 
Iteiieiv on his own sole responsibilitj as well 
as editing it 


III 

It 13 not It all iinlil-olj H'at ''t™ 
lotoTMt in Inda Ind been st. iralalcd bj 
Bradtnogh, who clo.olv followed events tn our 
eo^ntrtlnd neverlns. an oppor.nn,,, .n nr 
outnt Parliament, to chani|non the I dian 
cause Mr Stina,liowoacr, idw.,s sp ke uf 
havinu himscli sent her out to India lie 
not oS; spoke ... this fn-lnon, but actuallv 

“7ol‘^elVri::;rad sneer ded^ 
John (later Lord) Morloy as editor ot the 


Pafl Mali Oa^’tlli, lie received a renew cop\ 
ot The Secret Dor'll me, written b} a 
Rii?>*im vvoinaii, ^Indirae H B Blavitskv, 
then coming into prominence — or notoiieti, 
as coiivcnttoiinl people c tiled it On glancing 
thiaugh its P'ges, lie was stiuck b\ it-, 
nniisiiil character and asked himself to wlioai 
he should send it for rcvieu 

He was in touch witli men of great 
omtnence in rverv walk of life and froqmntl} 
commandeer'd them to supply matti'r fo" his 
loaders, leailerctles and articles and sometiniej, 
to write long 01 thort rev lews of books On 
thisoccwion he bowever felt that thewoik 
of n woman philosopher should be s^nt to an 
intellectual woman fir review and he picked 
Mrs Besint from among his numerous friend* 
and acquaintances a« the most suitable p«rson 
to whom the task could be riitrusltd 

She read and re read the book, much a-s 
a perr«on dying of thirst, on coming withm 
reach of water, drinks draught after draught 
of tlie life giving Huid It seemed to provide 
her with nkes to the probUms wlueli had 
been perple\ing her She wrote a review 
of it to whicli Ml Stead gave a prominent 
pla e in his papei 

It opened a new world toiler Social 
and econo QIC probUnis ceased to bo the 
mam concern of hei life She begin to view 
them from an cntiroK new perspective 
U ligion partieuliiK as e\pound»d in the 
Vedi, Upanishids Gita an I other sacred 
wniuigs of the I aet became her pnmarv 
ini-ercst and she was not satisfied until she 
went to India, where she felt, she could 
study them to the best advantage 

There ifter oiir country became lioi 
Muhorlaid and she devotwl her rich intcllec 
tual gifts and almost limitless energy to 
rousing onr people out of the deep slninber 
into which they had been cast bv Occidents 
lists who, with their ovciwoonmg fiith in 
their own supcrinritv, had eacicised a 
hypnotic u fiuonce upon Indians Miff nng 
fr m nn inf« r oritv complex, and advancing 
them eiln atioiiall}, socialli, ccononncalli 
and politic ill} 

IV 

In mv talks with Mr Stea 1 I felt th it 
he vv »*> not intir'h hippv in having been 
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tlie cnu e — of course unconscioush — of send 
ihg Mr Bezant out to Indii It v~is 
CMclent tliat ho thought that India's gam 
"wis Britain's los« He was convinced that 
had she remained in the land of her birth 
there were no heights to which •she, with her 
power of speech and writing and her 
marvellous organizing ability, could not have 
attained 

In this conclu ion he Vias right I, to 
nn shame, must confess howe\ er that until 
I met him and had long, intimate chats with 
him about "Mr-* Be ant, I had failed to realize 
this fact 

AMnlo at college I had somehow or other 
formed the notion that wc did not need any 
foreigners to teach us an Occidenlalized 
form of Hinduism Some )ear later, when 
I was sojourning in the Lnited States of 
America I came in contact with per ons 
who belonged to the anti Bosaot group of 
Theo opliists, which was particular!) «trong 
in Chicago during vaa kiigtha soiouro ihcrt 
I measure of m\ indifference to her 
amounting almost to antagonism in tbo c 
das , is furiiidied bi the fact that I made no 
effort to SCO her in priiate or even to hear 
her «peak from the platform, though on more 
than one occa ion she and I happened to be 
*imnltancou«h in the same cit\ in the United 
State E\en ms journalistic «ense, strange 
to«aa,did not impel me to «ce for ms self 
what manner of woman she was and, b) 
having a talk with her, form a personal 
0 timate of her nttaiumcnts and character 
Air Stead used to talk to me at times 
like a father He eluded me most severely 
for m\ unicn omblo altitude towards hrr 
and cvlractcd from mo a promise that the 
aerrfir't lirae«lio came to London I would 
go to see her with an introduction from him 

A 

Air* Be ant •• reply to iii) note encIoMug 
Atr Stead t. letter of intrcdnction and a«king 
for an appointment was dcli\ercd to roc 
tlirougli t! c ordinari coiir c of the |>ost with 
a proniptUudo Ih it impresicd me greatly 
I was aho struck with its brevity and set 
cordnhlv lie writing was rcnarkably 
neat Ihclmc'WTro «tnigl t and tl e letters 
wen even in size The letter could have 


emanated onh from a person who had an 
orderlv mind There was nothing in the 
writing, I particularly noted, that would 
surest tha^ a feminine hand had indited 
the letters Bold and clear cut, thev looked 
a-s if each had been stamped out of a piece 
of steel 


The warm tone of Airs Besant's letter 
naming a time when she would be pleased 
to see me made me look forward to the 
interview with keen anticipation, a» I set 
out in good time, from my port of London 
to the south we tern suburb in which she 
wa stajing I found her even more cordial 
than I bad anticipated 

She took me into a sunnv parlonr opening 
on to a carcfullv kept lawn bordered with 
annuals and perenmaU in flower, with tall, 
shapeh poplar-, ri ing at the back and a 
clotidle blue kv overhead She opened 
the conversation bv telling me that she had 
read ome of roy books and innumerable 
articha written b\ me 

I a ked her about her educational work 
in Tndn of which I knew something 

The institution she had founded in 
Benares for the education of bovs and later 

another for girU bad boon, she told me, in 
the nature of an experiment But the 
experiment 1 ad succeeded Even the rule 
she bad made of refii ing admission to 
luarncd bo)s m the high s-'hool had not 
roH cd noyllmig like the opposition it mi-^ht 
have " 


I told her tint onl) through such measures 
could a blow be struck at the pernicious 
CII tom of 0 arh nnm-igo that tad (aslcitd 
Itself upon Indian «ocietr during the dark 
ages through winch it bad passed 

She iris el o .atislicd w,(h the sneec, 
tint hod crowned her cITort. ,n t, 

rohsion ,t, piece ednenr.on 

Chemcler formi.B ehonld, jho (j,, . 

pnncMmlmmofthe edneotor That wa! 

pnbhc Ld” m Jndr'sCLT^fr/"’”! 

ShchnJ,' “ttutic .,de 

the re^Iar cnrnen’ma’ *'* 
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'untoiicinblos/ Mrs I said *^Our 

troitmcnt of titcm is iniquitous *’ 

“Ihcj are jomig souls,” she answered 
"jM} mother i\oiild li ivc put it difrucntl^/’ 
3 rejoined “Slip would have said tlinttliey 
had comimtted terrible sms in their past 
li\c9 and were pa) mg for them in this 
But I, her son, Jjnyc no desire to be an 
instrument through which tint sufTtnng is to 
bo meted out to them I do not wish to be 
reborn an untouclnble beciusi of mj sins 
of commission towards them in thn life* 

Mrs Bcsaiit smiled Stic had great 
sampvtli} with the depressed clis«cs, she 
said, and was not oblivious of their iiccdB 
if I liid thought that I would be the 
interMcwor and she the intorMcwed, I soon 
found that I had nuscalculntcd She plied 
me with questions, chieflv regarding m) 
cspericnccs as a journalist in thcFar f ast, 
North America and Britain 

The queries avcrc aery penetrating Only 
a person who knew a good deal about 
journahsm could have made them 

>\ c rent on talking until the failing light 
reminded mo that I had made licaay inroads 
into the time of an ovcccdingly busj person 
and took leas o of her 


VI 

I had no idea that in three or four years 
she would buy a daily paper in Madras, call 
it Xeu Indm, and I would be sending her 
an article eiery week Tiiat however proved 
to be the case 

As an cditoi she was all that a contributor 
could desire Never once did she suggest 
to me what topics I should write upon or 
what treatment J should give them, much 
Ic'S what subjects I should avoid 

1 or n long time I reg ilarly received from 
her a weekly cluque on her bank m Ixmdon 
Jt was not only made out by her, but was 
often accompanied by a letter couched in 

1 imtv.llcd at her cnercy Her corres 

poadee,, I hnerr, eorered the ^vhole glob. 
li, addition to editing Mw Imlia, Bbc MToto 
Tohmiinoiidy for it-editonal., notes under 
tlie bending “On the Line" rei.eu., and 
whit not Sho nl.o contnbnled note nod 
articles to the Common,, eat, of whicb one 


of her disciples, Mr B P Wadia, was the 
managing editor, the ThroHophi'^i and other 
publications She lectured frequently, often 
at paints aMdely pcparated from one another , 
and directed the nctivittes of the Tlieo^oplii- 
eal Socuty, with its world-wide ramifications. 

Despite the cnoimons pressure under 
which she J ibourcd, she, judged from my 
experience, showed great consideration for 
persons who came in contact with her I 
recall, for instance, that on one occasion iny 
weekly contribution failed to reach her She 
figured out that it had giiie down lo the 
bottom of the sea in a tlnp that had been 
torpedoed by the Germans She wrote out 
a cIkijoc for half the ainouiit she would have 
paid had tlie article reached her hands aod 
enclosed it in a letter saying that she had 
haUed my Jos-* 

VJI 

A strong personality like Mrs Besant’s 
not only binds persons to itself with hoops 
stronger than steel but also often rouses, 
q iito unwittingly, deep seated antagoniem 

I recall metting cisinlly Mr (now Sir) 

II B A Cotton, who then was editing the 
weekly organ huha supported from the 
Indian N itional Congre«s funds about the 
time that she presided oa or the l‘U7 session 
of that organitation and telling him of the 
ospenence 1 ha\e just narrated 

“Bah’’ said Cotton “She iB, my dear 
fellow, the most incoueiderate person in the 
world ’ 

I wT= shocked nt that statement and 
asked him to explain what lie meant 

It turned out that Cotton and his 
collesgues of the huhn newspaper were 
greatly wroth at her for starting an organi 
zation III London in connection yvith the - 
National Homo tlule League that «ho had 
founded to further tiio cause of self govern 
ment for India She had eva=peratcd them 
by ignoring the long established custom of 
sending an adiance copy of her Presidential 
Address to tlicm They were driven to 
obtain n copy from the officers of the Indian 
Home Rule London auxiliary, or to depend 
upon the summary telegraphed by liciitcr 
and other press correspondents in India to 
British newspapers after the address had been 
delivered 
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VIII 

V inniDg freedom for India wa^ Mrs Be^tot’s 
consuming passion it this period She made 
more thin one effort to drag me out of the 
quiet of study into the maelstrom of 

politic* 

Towards the end of 1916 she wrote to me 
urging me to become a Vice-President of the 
League for further ng Homo Rule for India 
that was b^uig started lu London through 
her inidative Oa the heels of her Ic ter 
came an invitation from the Ladv Pmilv 
Lutyens to take tea with her Lad\ Emily 
was the daughter of Lord Litton, who, in 
canjunc ion with Benjamin Di raeli then the 
Prune Minister of Britain made the Qu»‘cn of 
England the Empress of India , and la th'^ wife 
of the celibnted architect whoae creations 
adorn manj capital', including New Delhi 
So serious was Ladv Emih in her attempt 
to make a politicijn ofmethitsho forgitto 
put augar in nii tea Her eloquence was 
Iiowcicr wi ted upon nic I refused to be 
drawn out of the eocIusiod of my stud^ into 
the whirlpool of politics 

T\ 

A few months later ra) wife and I road 
of Afrs Be aiit'a internment It wa« difficult 
for ns to credit the new She was Brtish 
bv birth and was, to im personal knowledge, 
thoroughly loial to the Crown and anviou* 
for the continuance of the Indo Brilich 
connection 

Everyone who knew anvthing about 
Airs Besant cvpccted that the internment 
would last only a few dai s I recollect a 
TneO'Ophist telling me ‘\ou probably do 
not kffOTT t^i^t Lnh' i}linffdon’e S2stcr, 
CMinte«D''la AVarr, is adcaoted follower 
of Mrs Bo«aiit You will sec that a way will 
soon be found to set her free” 

A\ hethcr I^dv \A illnigdon was approached 
ba her «i ter in Mr-* Be ant’s behalf, and if 
she was, whether she everted her influence 
to bring about the withdrawal of the intern 
mont order, 1 Iiaie no means ot knowing 

I he^nl from nn unimpeachable source 
about an incident m connection with 
Air Montagu’s nil sion to India in J9J7 
Airs Besaut wa*, I was told, persona non 
firal I with Lorf Cholmsfoi^, who went 


abont India with the Secretary of State and 
his party Y'et she was too important a 
figure in Indian politics to be ignored 

To get over the diffieultv a member of the 
Mission invited her to his sitting room in 
bis tent AA'hilc she was there Afr Montagu 
casually sauntered in His colleague made 
some exense and went out and the two had a 
long talk about the Indian situation and the 
means to mend it 

X 

When the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
was incorporated, in a somewhat modified 
form m i Pirliamentary Bill and that Bill 
wa* entrusted to the tender mercies of a 
Committee of the two Homes of Pirliamcnt 
presided over b\ a Conservative Peer (the 
Lord Selbourac), Mr* B^sant visited London 
She resided in a flat in Adelpln, not far from 
ricct Street, the hub of British news 
paperdotn, that had been placed at her 
disposal 

As professional exigencies frequontlv 
took mo to that part of London, it was very 
convenient for mo to drop in at Mr« Besant’s 
toroparary homo She had given me a general 
invitation to cal), of which I availed myself 
whenever time and opportunitv permitted 

If I had needed anv proof of her devotion 
to the Indian cause, I got phnty of it at that 
time Sh‘ ECemedtohavc but one object in 
life and that to make India politically self- 
sufficing 

Millie thus striving to advance India, 
Air* Be ant did not blink at Indian weak- 
nesses She was sore at heart at the jealousies 
and bickonng among the Indian loaders tiicn 
IB Lffadon Jf she c<tuhl hire hsfl hpr wty 
she would have githercd them under one 
banner and marched them to “Room A” of 
the House of Lords in which Lord Stlbonrne’s 
Joint Select Committee sat, there to make a 
joint demand that India be made mutress 
over her own hou«‘‘hn]d Tiic fisiiparotis 
tendency among oiir people however midc 
such a concerted effort an utter impossibility, 
as I «oon found to my sorrow 

In and out of the flat as I was at odd 
tunes, J do not rreoDret ever going m and 
finding Mr-* Beeant sitting 1*1111 doing nothing 
She ans cither giving nn interview to eotnc- 
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bod\,or Iiolilin« a confcicncp, or nD&^^crIng 
Ictlii-ij or vrrititj" an article or a note for 
public ition 111 one or nnothcr of her 
ptiiodionls 

\ik 1 on ^vb it sim]>lc fare she tlid all this 
ti‘-‘'iic 1 ilhng ’i\orlc ’ I more tlnn once 
her c^lIm)f' meal left on a tra\ foj her to cat 
as she dcsiricl It coii8i''trd of a little bread, 
a few "tapes or some otlici fruit, and a small 
]!!" of miil — notliiP" w trill not even a cup of 
cocoa, tea or colloc 

\I 


Punng one of Mrs Ilc« int i> \iMts to 
rngl md 1 had the oppoitunitt of hcauiu^ her 
speal from the platform Sh had under- 
taken to doluer a bciics of Icctuies at Queen’s 
Hall It \va« larpc and centrally located 

Mr St Nihnl Singh and 1 got to our 
boat-s Old) a few minutes before Jlrs Bosant 
ro e to speal That short intor\al Tvas 
enough for us to see that the hall tras 
crowded to it® utmost capacilt As far as we 
could scobs stniuing our necks we could 
not dc*c^^ a single cinplt seat At the back 
and sides of the room men and women were 
standing ctgorto listen to her 

Tlie moment she bogsn to speak i hush 
fell on the audience Her clear, re«onant 
aoicc fillccl tserv cornet of the \ast hall 
^ow It rose and again it fell It had such 
remarkable earning power that esen her 
whisper reached the farthest corner 

During the hour or more that she spoke, 
i)e>ei did she falter for a thought or a word, 
nor did «lic once refer to a note She stood 
in front of us and words poured from her 
lip hi c >iagara fiom Its chffsbclf 

Ilei language was chaste and imaginative 
She decked Indian thought in a garb -o rich 
that the people present found themselves 
lifted out of their cl alls and transported to 
India seeing for theinschcs the mjriad wavs 
in which Indian culture had found eapicssion 
in our Motherland Mhen the sound of her 
mtlliduoits voice ceased 

back in matter of fact London, but all the 
better for the flight on the wings of fanev 
upon which she had taken us 

MI 

I„I,o^«nber, I9it, Mr. BenUearned 
(Int I in Colombo m<I mooMshorth 


Visit nu Motherhiid She iinmediafc!) wrote 
tome telling mo tint she would like to Jiold 
a*'fcstivni' in Jlr? Singh’s md m\ Iionoitr 
when we reached Madras and a^kod me to 
let her know when slit should expect u= 

I do not like to have a fuss made over me 
and therefore the first iiilimatiou that she 
had of our arrival was when we called upon 
her at the oflict of Ar?/ Au/m late one after- 
noon when I knew tlic paper must have been 
sent to press and she could spare a fev 
minutes to talk with us 

She eluded me for not letting her know in 
advance of tnv coming oil may not like 
receptions,' slu said upbraidingU, but there 
arc mam pcr-,ons who would Id e to meet 
voil and J meant to asK them to come out to 
Ad) ar' 

Happilj that was the first and last tunc 
3 saw licrin an angiv mood 

Soon we were talking about all sorts of 
tilings — about conditions m London as affect 
ing lodia at tlic time of mv departure , affairs 
in Ccvlon parlicnlarlv the state of Indian 
wage earners there in whom slio took 
interest how long wo vi ere to be in "Madras 
and what was to be our programme , and so 
on and «o fortli 

Mr Hesant had taken a verv definite 
stand against the non co operation movement 
which was }«»t then verv strong “louarc 
in disagreement with Mr Gindlii in regard to 
the line of political action to bo followed m 
India at this juncture, I ‘•aid to liei bv wa\ 
of elucidating the matter 

"kes,’ she said ‘iliewa^- She would have 
nothingto do witli a piirelv negative move 
ment — a movement that wa's opposed to law 
niul cider — with sucli a dcstruclive 
inov ement 

Mr Gandhi had done verv ii'cful viork 
for India she admitted, but ho liid gone 
a«trav He 1 ad left tlie path of light and set 
his feet upon the path of darkiie«s She was 
more sorn foi him than nngrv with him, and 
still more son V for the | eoplo whom, accord 
ing to her, ho w is deluding 

Mv wife and I both have a great deal of 
respect and regard foi Slaliatma Gandhi 
M e felt «ad that JIr« Besant disagreed with 
him so completolv 

Hei till of law bical mg and of the fnng 
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of bullets iti reph to brick bits flung at the 
police led Nfis SitiQ;h to interject 

'But, Mr« Be»int, \ou made ven ugoious 
prote-ts again t tbo laws tint jou conaideied 
iniquitous — am bioke them and defied the 
autlioy*^ es ailien thej would have punished 
you for joiir action I cannot '“ce why aou 
should now coiulemn "Mr GanJhi foi doing 
the same thing ” 

‘ That was entirely difl'ei cut she replied 

Jsot choosing to continue the conversation 
along that hnc'out of respect for the igeil 
lad\ who had done &o much t> uplift hiioaan 
ity, Mrs Smgh asked her if she still held the 
same views on the question of the limitation 
of population that she had suffered so much 
for CTpressing in the da\3 wh»n she and 
Bndliugh Ini pubhsiied the piaiphlot on that 
subject which shook the leligmis and social 
world of Britain to its foundations 

Mr Besint leplicd most emphaticallj that 
«h 0 (lid not She now knew tint the Lords 
of Wisdom took great trouble to cn«ure that 
a soul sboild be incarnated in a particulu 
family avherc it would b" able to work out its 
JInrma to the b® t advantage If the pareut* 
thev had cho ->0 to create the phjeical bod\ 
through which that soul should function, rc 
fused to bnng it luto existence, thc) not ool} 
would make it impossible for that soul to 
incarnate at the tune its hour struck, but 
wojild entail upon the Lords of Creation thc 
task of seeking another suitable vehicle for 
its rebirth The man and woman who refused 
to become parents would themselves suff r in 
asmiich as they would not be able to work off 
the Kfinnn connected with the particular soul 
that othecsvisG would have taken birth in there 
fimilj Knowing thi« she felt that it would 
be committing a ciime against the cIimdc 
beings m wlio-jo care th® affairs of our world 
had been placed to resort to conlracpptivo 
methods 

xni 

A dav or two later raj wife and I drov e 
out to Advar to wish Mrs B^sant good bye 
before leaving Mulras We had to motor 
some siv miles to thc outei edge of the citj, 
to get there 

M e caught a glimps® of thc head quarters 
of thc Thco«ophical Societv as our car neared 


the bridge spinning the river epilating Vdvar 
from Madras It looked as if we were going 
to 1 gaidca citj That impression on neaicr 
approach, pioved to be coriect "Well kept 
fawns extended fiom either side of the broid 
road over which wc sped ' Buddings, most of 
them low, were sm among palms and paimvns, 
banyan and tamarind trees 

Ml B^'vant s^nt us a nieB,3ge is soon as 
!>he learned of oiii visit asking us to go up to 
her den, as she called the room in which 
she worked and, I believe, aisO slept Mlicu 
wt. cntLicJ she was sitting, in Hindu fashion, 
upon a snow white «heet spread ovei a thicL 
matU«, s th it was laid on a huge, ven low 
in! ht ,)0 h, 01 div in as it would be called m 
rngland in one cornel of the hige room 
She wai writing with a pencil on a pad 
against iier knee* U! around hvi wert. Iviig 
bioks pipers and magazines 

We coiiH 8tav for oqIv a short while as 
we had to go to the home of the friend wifii 
whom we weie stopping ti have dinner b^foii, 
tiking the tiani tor Mvsare Ihero wa? 
thei fou little oppoitunity for fall 

W both felt recompensed how’vti foi 
going to V bar for thc ghmpso we had ( f Iiec 
in the irroiudings that ‘he had made for 
iierscif It gave us tin. oppuitiuntv to v>ee 
how completely she h id oschtnge i the mate 
rial comforts of Biitain for the »i npl'' Indim 
ways, how sh® had absoibed the Hindu spirit, 
and had, in faci become an embodiment of it 

\IV 

During the next eighteen months or «o we 
were travelling all over India — “Jouth, west, 

40,000 miles b> rail and motor 

Again and again wo chanced upon 
Mrs Besant travelhngby the same liain bhe 
Usually was in a two birth fir t class coupe 
Her secretary occupying the uppir and siio 
the lowci one at night Mo were int much 
more than half bei ago and \ et of*, n wc felt 
weaned by trivel But she ehowod not thc 
slightest sign of fatigue, Cf-itaniy never 
talked of being fireJ blic thought no more 
of making the journey from, eav, Mulras to 
Lahrre than she did of going 10 fr un Vd\ar 
to the \eu In ha oflicn of \ lu iriing 

Xor was «hc looking out of thc window at 
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the receding seem, or wluling n\\'jy her time 
rending u novel She nsas cnrrjiiig on her 
n\ork U'UiI, sitting willi iicr feet m» on the 
aeit, answinng letters, or nsntiiig notes or 
articles for her piper«, or nuding hooks sent 
to lur fur rcMcw ’ 

Sometimes she invited ns to come into her 
coupe and wo trivclltd between station®, 
-oh itting with her Siio read evtcnsivtl) and 
Wisin touch with movomciits nil over the 
world but m most enses her t dk was about 
the Motherland Her heart bled at our conn 
tr}''8 depressed condition She grieved over 
the disseuaiona prevailing aimng Indian 
leader®, at the rcfiual of one section of the 
comnmnit) to make common cause witb the 
other More than once she tall cd of men 
who regarded themselves as leadirs and were 
so roanrded by other®, and who jet could not 
stand up and demand freedom like men 

Her faitli in India s destiny nei cr wav cred 


She assured me ngaia iiid ngun tint liulu 
would soon be mislrc-s in her own honsehoKl — 
that the constitiitioi al wctpoii would prevail 
where other iiistrumdits had failed 

I fch ill ever elimsh the mnmrj of those 
talks 111 railwij trim®, for little as L could 
have conceiv<’d it then, thoj were to prove to 
be the I «st vve were to I avo V ith her B hen 
I vi‘ite<l Jfadras diini g mj present Indnii 
visit 1 lost no time in guitg out to \avar 
but much to nn regret slic was too ill to «ce 
me 

Cleat was her Jove for India and sJie gave 
the bcvt m her to JcU once us Import lut as 
was her contribution to the education il, =ocial 
and polilital progress of our countrv, I feel 
th it the greatest service ishe rendered us was 
by Jicipii g to break the spell C3«t bj the 
Occident upon our minds* 

* ail r„bl of translalioii atnedj 

rcserrej l>> Uie totlior 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE REICH 

AN INTERPRETATION OF THE NAZI RACIAL POLICY 


Bv J M JCUMVRARPA, vt v.ih d 


T HL attention of the uorld has been 
focussed recentlj on the powerful 
campaign that IS being earned on m 
Gennanv against tiic Jews Under 
tho Nazi regime Jewish physicians have been 
dismissed from hospital staff?, Jewish judges 
have been relieved of office, Jewish proscculiog 
attorno) s have been prevented from practising 
law, Jewish teachers and professors have 
been put out of educational institutions and 
Jewish students have been refused admiasion 
to professional schools More than a million 
Tews dwelling in Germain havi been affteted 
thug, directly or indirectlj, bv Adolf IlitlcA 
vicorous anti Semitic campaign When thi 
last census was taken in 1935, there were 
5(,4 370 Jews living in the Ileich alone, and 
it 13 estimated that the Tcwish population has 
grown onlv by a few thousand since Jews 
ionstitutod only 0 9 per cent of the total 


popuHjion JH 19‘’o TJic great majority of 
Jews in Germanj, — 405,909 nr more tlnu 
70 percent of the total number, — lived in 
Fru'sui As IS gcnerdlj the case in other 
countne®, the German Jews wire concentrat 
cd in the citic®, nearly two thirds of them 
living in places with populations of 100,000 
or more, and onlv 17 per cent in towns of 
10,000 or less Hie distiibution is in sharp 
contrast with tho countrv ns a whole , 
53 per cent of the total German population 
was found to bo Jiving in the towns of 
10,000 or less in 1925 

Before the Nazis took over power, tho 
civil and political equality of Jews was fiillj 
guanntted under the constitution Article 
13C of tho Reich’s coustitutioii reads thus 
'Civil and political duties jirc neither 
dependent upon nor restricted bj the practice 
of njligious freedom rjio enjoj ment 
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o£ cull nnd political rights well *13 

admi« ion to officnl post, is independent 
of religious creed The article imme 
diatel\ preceding osaerta that 'ill 
inhabitants of the Reich eojo^ full hberti 
of faith and conscience The undisturbed 
practice of religion is giurinteed bv the 
Conatitution and 13 under State protection* 
Ijnder these safe-guards it la said Jewa in 
Germany enjoyed full legal equality before 
the r»a7i admini trition came into power 
E\en then a certain amount of social and 
economic di crimination was common but at 
no time was ther,< such positue anti 
Jewish feelhng as we find todu in Ginnam 
What then haa brought about the pres^at 
attitudf* of th" Germans toward Jews ■* 

A "hlM Ni.TION\LI«M 
To understand the "Nazi German m nd 
and what u happening now in Germany, it 
maj be worth while to ponder over the 
following ob omtion which William Jaroi < 
considered the mast philo oplucal rematk he 
had caer heard Tliere is precioi® little 
difference between man and man, but what 
Iitlle there 13 13 of tremendoiis impor»itice ’ 
If now we «iibstitme “race’ for huao and 
then osamine the assumptions which underlie 
the Nazi programme, tlion we will be lu a 
position to understand the piesent German 
mind ' Between us and the others (non 
‘Nazis) declares Gottfried Icdcr, a sp ritual 
father of Hitler and author of the Nazi 
platform, ‘ stands tins unbridgeable llaming 
sword of our W cUnn^chnnting for general 
point of aiew)’ The German people, 
inaintauis Ilcrr Ro enberg form a race of 
peculiar energy and purit\ with a remarkable 
cultural heritage of pureU German character 
Tne great empire, which the^ formed and 
which for four long a cars delied the world 
was van pushed because it was weakened by 
spiritual poisons These poi«on«, such a-, 
belief in human civilisation (as opposed to 
German), international! m, pacUi m and parJia 
nientari in, were mived up with the pare 
soeiali m (which the ^lazis champion) into 
a devil s brew called Marviani«ni Through 
this subtle weapon, which it ha-, deais^, 
the international Jewish caj italism which 
rules the world has blindc-d the German 


woikiog class and led it astrav Labour’s 
best efforts to destroy international capitalism 
are thus paralysed 

The ^azis see in Marciaiiism a crass 
matenali n which denies thecreative ludividiial 
and evalts thi mass «o they attack everv form 
ot the doctrine of Marv, from extreme Left 
Communism to mild misionism But this 
alone will be fruitless the% maintain, until 
the bacillus which poisoiis the German 
blood and deyitili/e& the German spirit has 
b’CD de troved and so a pitiless war, they 
believe mu t b“ wiged on Jew® and their 
inHuence Tnesc once r^moyed Herr Rosen 
b-'rg dtclires it will be possible to unite the 
woiking classes with the middle classes, 
who hive beea destrovid bv international 
capitalism into a glo loiis whole from which 
the spirit of luatenaliss a and gam has been 
uprooted Gernan worker# are never again 
to make the auti nation il mistake of feeling 
more chselv akin to the workers of other 
nations tliau to their own emplovcr it is 
on the found ition of a purihcd raciil and 
national outlook that the structure of Geninti 
culture and national life is to be rebuilt 

Tjif New Rccjm Poiic\ 

Ibesteadilv sharpcniDg ciisi8*’of the lB«t 
SIT veafs or mofu 111 Germinj, the permanent 
and iTinsient injustices of the Ireatj of 
Ver allies and the impas loned eloquence of 
Hitler have given rise to a fir reaching 
spiritual movement Germans have written 
countless book« developing various aspects 
of national socialism and a hoi} war has been 
declared upon its enemies The purely racial 
aspects have found psciido ecientific justifi- 
cition , Germanists have been found to bless 
the Nazi version of Deut chtum, economists 
have CTliumed 1 riidnch list and developed 
ideas of national economic self sufficiencv 
under the awkward title of ‘Sutarchv ’ Mean 
tune the guiding spirits of the movement have 
maintained clo^e touch with Italy and have 
given the Fh«ci t nioveinont there a careful 
scnitinv Nevertheless, Iliflor has never 
pcrraitlcd nny important changes in the Nazi 
programme, a^d it stands todav virtually as 
it did in 11120 

Of the twentv five point-- in the Nazi 
--chcinc for recasting Germ in socictv, «evcn 
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ileal in whole oi m part ^nth olimimtuig 
the Jiw mil tliwish lulliionce , fi\o ilcil 
with nation il niul politic il ums ami tliiitpcn 
aiitli social and economic priticiplca The 
firnt gioiip has in the inim heon put into 
ojieiiition, the setond has been praclicill^ 
realized, while the third coiistitntis the iiub 
of social polic% which is hi tl^ to prove mo«t 
diflicult of jiclneveinent It is nitissarv to 
make clem ^it the outset tlio dislinttion 
between tlie plalforni, the (\trcin< measures 
taken during the height of tiu anti Seiimie 
outburst and then verv slight lehvation as 
indicated in the more recent dispatches 
Those Inttci two ate not «as\ to keep apirt, 
but it 11113 tliat Cibinet pronounce 

mints now tend to he a little more mod rite 
than the actions and deilaratioiis of Na/i 
subordinates 

The seven planks of the programme that 
deal with Jews and othir ‘ ui»do«ii ible’ 
elements in the German laci il aod national 
commonalt) art asfj!low« 


1\ Only a member of our om people 
(VolksecDOisc) nnv lx* a citizen Oir orn peo|lc 
are onU tbo e of bernan blood iriihoMi 10 

confes itm const luciitly ro few may be a member 
of our ptople 

\ >\tioerer is not a citizen coat live in 

Germany onlj as a iiuest and must be Koverned 
by laws relatii j, to foriiguera 
\ I Only citizen* have the ri-^bi to dm le on 
the leadership and laws of the State \Ne, Mere 
fore demand that every public ofUce of whatever 
sort whether in the Heich the Stales or the 
commune* bo filled only by cilizcns 
Vll ^^c demand that the State a* ome fhc 
burden of providing working and iivinc pos«ibi 
lilies for sis ciiizen* If it is not posWetof^ 
the entire population non citizens must be espclJ a 
from the Ileich , 

Mil All further immi-ralion o> , no" 
Germans is to be stopped ^\ e demand that all 
non Gerraana who have immigrated lo Germany 
since Aug 2 lOlI be foroial to have ibe Rech 
X\in Wc demand a lf„idati»c baUlp flgi nst 
deliberate political lies aid their propagation 
through the pre*s In ordir to make pi«»»We 
tbo creation of a German press we demand tljat 
ft) all editors and workers on newspapers which 
annear in the German language be members of 
O^n people (10 noo l-n"!"" P"!"" .fj 
muitni to •tot llio eiPi''> pornii •ion <>( lb" 
Btilo to pnW col.oo (nO any f.. annul panicipatra 
nr innuenee* m a German newspaper bj. « 
oemao bo tobidJm by l™,and pun, .bad Ij 
ronfiscation of the paper as well as the iramedatc 
expulsion from the Ueich of the non Gcman in 

'^“Newa'papers which work against ibe common 
Pood are to bo probibited Such tendennes in art 

SSd l,“5..o“ «. e«« bo'i “P”" 


national life are to be suppressed and instilufions 
wlieh fiirllu’r aiich influences are to be closed 
WiV Wo demand freedom for all religious 
sects in tho State ro far as they do pot endanger 
Its existence or work againnC the customs and 
tnoralii of the German race 

Tho parfv as such rcpiesents, it is said, 
tin* pnnt of view of a po-ttivc Christianity 
without tying itself down to an) particular 
form of confession ft fights the spirit of 
Ttmsh inaten ilism in and outside the people 
iiiid IS convinced that n lasting recoverv of 
tho Gcr nnti mtion can only result from the 
inner conviction of nationjl and common 
good 


lilt Itw Nor Evmiv As-'iiniATtn 
rhe whoh racial problem in Germany 
scorns to centre round the fact that the 
Gcriinn Jews have not become assimilated 
in Gcninov a* they have, for instance, in 
England In England the Jews think as 
national Englishmen , in fact, oat there the} 
have become completely absorbed in the 
English people There is a difference, 
howivcr, between England aud Germain that 
needs to be kept in mind. Germany is the 
transition station from Eastern Judaism, that 
IS from Poland, Atislna and Hnngirv, to 
\\c«tejn Indaism, and consequently, 
Germanv, after the Easlcin frontier* won 
opened lip b\ the Social Democratic Govern 
nicnt, received the riff raff of Eastern 
Judaism And nnforlunatDlv these people do 
not become ca ih a««imilated m the nation 
tliat has extended to them its hospitaht} 
thev alwav remain as an alien substance in 
Ibe life of the nation Though the Eastern 
lews speak tho language aud adopt the 
customs and habits of the German people, 
thej seldom imbibe the German spirit and 
culture Therefore, Jews, not being of the 
the German people, easih carry on, so the 
Germans saj, propiginda against the nation 
‘The Eastern Jcw«,” declare- Dr Goebbels, 
‘have created a desolating disorder in the 
field of the pr s", films and of public opinion 
under the protection of Social Democracy 
All of this was possible in Germany because 
of the freedom ntid hospitalitj given to them 
If jou will take into consideration first the 
corrnption scandils, second!} the increase in 
the number of Jews in the public life of the 
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countrj, ‘iikI thirdlv, the large number of 
public pO'te occupied b) lews, which m no 
war corresponds with the proportion of the 
Iewi«h element to the popnlitinn of Gerniaoi 
as a whole, then you will under-tantl how a 
certain feeling of aversion on tlm part of the 
German nation towards liidai'm has grown 
up” To make matters worse, lews •'egiegite 
themsehes from the rest of the populition 
The prO'perous Tewi«h business men, for 
example, live in B rlin on the Kurfur-ten 
dam , the poorer clement of ludii-'ni lives 
in the Grcindierstrasse Such sect ons 
become definite Tcwish quarters 

CoMuiMsM \\D Anti GrpMw 
Propvf \M>\ 

In tho«( section*, for the part, «< 
the Germans sai, the practical and intellec 
tnal organirations of the Comomniet move 
ment were established These unGernan 
tcndcncKS on the part of Tew* have natunllv 
irous''d bitter feoUng against them, and lhi 
Bovernment has onh sought to direct this 
feeling into legal and prop^rlv regulated 
channel* To chock growing trouble, it ha* 
aUo laid down the definite percentagi of 
])0«iti0Qa which shall be occupied b\ the 
lew* in the legal and medical profe^ ion* 
Re«enting thi- anti Semitic attitude of the 
German, Jews carried on propamnda out«idc 
the State against Germans And when the 
German people came to knon defintfeh lint 
j largo part of the ntrociti camjmgn wa« 
being engine! red bi German lew* b\ men, 
thee |K>int out, like Lndwig rina'em and 
Feuchtwanger, at tint inomeiit the Int** and 
detcrminatioin of the Gettnan people to <le(< wd 
thoin^eUe* became active The re-ult of Ihi* 
feeling was the boicoU of the len 

If the goccriimcnt had not stipjicd in and 
taken the situation in I and at the cnlicil 
moment, legalired the boicott and 
it into organired channel tin- feeling, the 
Germans sai, would havi broken out amrng 
the nation at largi an<l might ha\« can '>d 
immea-nrahl( datnap Tii** Goiemnient 
control of the baxcott li'-lp'al to carr* it 
through with unjiarillclrd di>-vtp1in« Meart 
now infortned that the Grnnnn ration i* md\ 
to lease thi* question in abexarc* if Judii»m 
will leave the German nation alone To 
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understand fulU thi-. complicated problem, 
one must be able to diHerentiate between 
what hid happon'’d before the present 
Goaernment took overpower and what has 
taken place since, and aKo to diffeientiate 
bi tween what inevitabh cmirgcd from the 
people and nlnt ha- been done by the Govein- 
mont itself 

Tiif N \/i Biioii Till Bn oi M tirij) 

Gl IMON 

Germans has had a rivoliition, —a leiolu 
tion wliieli wo lid have pnbiblv resulted in 
a licaxj lo-s of human live- in other countries 
On the wli>l< the r cent German recoliition 
was b'oodloss and peaceful It cannot be 
denied that e\cc— c* line happened a«cnb 
abb to the ercitcin'’nt of the iinsee- at the 
nplieavnl Necertliplos*, it mii»t bt admitted 
tint on the n hole this reieluti in was blood 
le— and peae fill Tlniigli the change ui the 
government oj the Reich and in the ndininis- 
tntion f f the Slates ami cities wa- greater, 
let It wa> wplcomed more ciithu*ia«tioall\ thin 
tlio revolution of November, l‘lis This 
reception could be aciounted for bi tliiT fact 
that the German people themselves di^criditrd 
the repiiblK, in spite of the amariiig German 
recoven under that Government, aa thev 
thought It wi- linked with the Treatv of 
Versailles and the mor il stigma llie war guilt 
clauses placed upon Germanv Fven Hitler’s 
succe«s is duo hrgelr to the craving of the 
(nrimns to extricate thrin«elvcs from the 
fitters impo-ed upon thrni nt Vir-^aillc* 
\\lieii tlnv are thii- going thmngh the pangs 
of a nation il rr fiirtli, it i- natural for tfiem to 
t-\k< Ncre acUoix a^ave-t wtecmvcilablc gveups 
within the national fold This feeling of anti 
m, tl rrtfere, appears to bean integml 
part of tl e natinii il n siirgeine 

Neverthi le s. It !•, a great pitv tint the 
rrgeni ration of the ficnran notion should b< 
so intii«a*eh linki d np with ran* hatred and 
vnimn itv U fulc it i- not iliffieiilt t » mnlcr- 
rtand tie prob! m of an una-'iniilablc tl ment 
inialienal life, xot we mu t sav tint the 
preient outbr ak of evil fas ions among a 
larg section of l! German p -ople will, a* n 
nirino"a, retrain fir a h ng time a blot on the 
Ttr< rd f C a nati »n so pr iiid of its !i gh culture 
Alleit it IS certain that world opinion win 
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image of peculiar interest and characteristic local 
type The earl est «pecimens perhaps belonging 
to the ■\altigiri group of Bodhi attvaa* axe 
marked by great simplicity slimness and inner 
absorption Their regular and well define I 
features greatly add to the impression of dignity 
and transcendental vision 

The colossal image of the youthful Buddha, 
seateil in the Bluiiijarsi niidia from Lalitagiri 
(Fig 1) IS one of the few enduring pieces fashioned 
by the chisel of the early mediaeval Onssan artist 
It may be ascribe 1 to the seventh century a d 
on Stylistic ground* The spiral locks of the 
head which it elf la abouto ne and a half feel in 
length crowned by the f m so are mailer than 
u«uaL The delicateh chi elled face is oblong 
shaped By gracefully curving away the unusually 
long ear lobe-* the inevitable stiftness has been 
deftly avoide I I r la is prominently marked 



\ 


Fig 1 Buddha Touching Larth. I^Iitagin 

on the foreh aJ ^Iruglit slanting eyebrows, 
whiib define superfic ally niodclIc<l half <hnt eye* 
out tretcheil m shallow ^u^TC^ combined with a 
longpomt“'l no c an 1 tghtly coinprosse«I 
po iting lips give an ahiling imprc sion of intense 
spntual force anl determination wh i.h all the 
terrors of Mara anl the wiles of his daughters 
mi erabh fa leil to di liirb or dostrov (fig ^ 
Til s remarkabl hea I is joined to a leonine tnink 
bv a narrow neck and sloping shoulder* Of the 
fatnJs, the I ft one re«U on the lap while the nght 

• Chanda— Aid pL II, £g». pi £ga. 



Fig Buddha Head Witagin 

one, ending m tapering rythmic fingers, point 
downwards calling the Earth as witness to 
H»s ngbu and righteousnes Irfgs are 
interlocked in the la lma ma pose. But for the 
traces of the transparent drapery across the 
chest and about the wrist and ankle the body 
seems to be entirely unclothed 

Consequently the fizJJy rereale>I form is 



Fig 3. \a)ra‘aDa Buddha Bhittaraka from 
Cntueh Putnct 
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image of peculiar interest and characten»lic lot^l 
tjpe. The earliest «pecimens perhaps belongiit? 
to the Naltigin group of Bolhi attva** a** 
marked by great =tmplicity slimne s and inn^r 
absorption Their regular and well defin^ 
features greatly a Id to the impre«sion of dignify 
and transcendental vi«ion 

The colossal image of the youthful Buddha 
seated m the B/ ui iiy ars i nuira from Lalitagi” 
(Fig 1) 13 one of the few enduring pieces fa«hioDt'd 
by the chisel of th" early mediaeval Oris«an aili?t 
It may be a'cnbcd to the seventh centurj v P 
on stylistic groun The spiral locks of 
head which it elf is abouto ne and a half feet i“ 
length crowned by the f ’>ni t are smaller th#” 
usual. The delicate]} chi elJed face js obloa? 
shaped By gracefully curving away the unusually 
long ear lobes the inevitable stiffness has bee” 
deftly avoidel I riia is prominently mark^<l 



tig ’ Uuddha llcad liilifagin 

one ending m tapering rvthmic fingers point 
downwards calling the Earth ns witness to 
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tlmrni lij pc\<‘r( plunncss timl utter lail 

of <!(Uih po tonctiUritinj; tlio observer's 

nttentiun on lb« ex luisitdy rcnilerwl 
fiK-c, »il)i itivino }ii!«iition In epito of 

tlie romj)»ratiMl> tl it mo I llin^, iho limbi nro 



I ig 4 Colossul nuddlii head Ratnosm 

alini eleniler lin 1 exlnmoh elongated Confined 
ns thev nro within a strictly Iriinguhr frame the 
Up ring lines of the enct syinmetrieal figure 
spc<nll> emiln«ize<l b> tho spreading legs and 
coniorging arm- «hilfullj conaey our vision up 
touDids the crounin^ member The aectdenwl 
ab'cn c of the decor Ued pette tal and the 
cu‘toiii"r> clnbciirto bithlib ns well the broad 
summarj treatment of tho tight clinging flej«h 
nfibnls little scope for nn> pronounced interplay 
of li^lit nnil «ha lo except tin region', betw^n the 
hust^and the arms an 1 nroiind the face But tho 
harp nnguhr lints of the limts greatly enhance 
the tense, nlcitnf.-s of the cxccptionnil} pJaiicI 
counUnanto ^\ ith ‘ho utmost economy of 
details the artist has been bappih •»iirce'-fuJ in 
obtaining the maximum jrrapbic dJtct by n rare 
combmMion of .tr™ell. ..ml ja.cicy ^obolJ 
can dtni that the simpl city and vigour of 
execution has endowed the image with a vital 
and nijstcrious "ignifieince of singular emotional 

^^'^The Biillha repre«ente-l in fig 3 seat«l 
likewise seems to be a little later than the 
previous one It is more damage 1 Bat the 
Eslab IS intact l.ere Altbongh devoid of tho 
Si paranhernnha of the throne consi ting of 
fnntitK animals like M.knra KirltunakH 
Ivu nnra G ija ninha an 1 other decorative devices 
Sch gen«-ally accon.pan> the post-Gupta and 
Sly medieval relief-, specially in I astern India. 


tho extremo sevenU of the background i» relieved 
by A pair of attendants mil hovering Gimdliarva" 
winch (tank tho plain oviil halo round the licml 
Theso scfondnrj figures however, do not in tho 
least nlTcct th« inspiring iiiiijeaty and immobile 
ecrcnit) of the main imigi it is also provided 
with « loins ped<«til Otherwise in pla»ti( 
(omcption and execution, there is no material 
diiirgcnce from the iirci cling idol 

A colossal Bill Ilia litad, i-cvenJ from its 
trunk Ijing on tho lop of Batnagin under a 
spreading bnnynn tre<, h iiniloubledly one of 
the wonders of In liiin art It mca-ures 3 8” by 
1 2 and its amazing proportions can begue««e<i 
from the two nccompnn 5 ing Onja bojs (I ig 1) 
A* far fls I know, this head has never been 
reprwluocd before Wc «hou! 1 notieo that the 
treatment of thi i)l is diilLrent from that of the 
foregoing Buldhns and is dosel) akin to the 
iccliiiijuc fwllowe I in the ‘'irnath Gupta Baddha* 
By thnmfering olT the rne'ling nrtn below the 
ejebrow, at eharp angles the exriuisiiely full 
I idiiii/ali'.nMnia is dclincilcd in a soft 
graceful convex with elu*ive lights and hadowe 



Fig 5 Vajrasvna IJuddha Bhattiraka from 
Cuttack Distnct 

playing around Following thi Gupta formula, 
again, great enro has been bestowed on the 
delicately curling sensitive lips which bear 
sUiking resemblance lo the elegant lips of the 
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Bodhisnttva statues from Lalitag n We are 
unconsciously reminded of the inspiring Dhyam 
Buddhas of Borobudur Java, as wo look at the 
massive grandeur round smoothne'S harmonioas 
rythm and deep spiritual abstraction of thw 
intriguing bead 

However, the air of elegance whiih permeates 
the sculpture® described above is notably nb ent 
in the examples belonging to tbe ®ubsequent 
periods Tbe Buddhas of the Sth 9th oenturies 
are comparatively heavy and coarse The stela 


tainmg figures of Bodhisattvas In between them 
a novel decorative adjunct in the ‘■hape of the 
hanging foliage of the B dbi tree is introduceil 
Its drooping curve is happily re pon'ed b> the 
ellptical halo which not only counterbalances the 
mcrea'ung «eti«e of inimaton teauking from tbe 
crowded treatment of the I acksliib and the 
pedestal but visibly augments t!ie prevailing 
«ense of quiet re tfulne » of the image ^lodell 
ing gams in volume and roundness and an 
ailed strength is impartel to the face by 
®{uanng the jaw an 1 tghtening he thin com 
pre® ed lips 

‘'ubscquently m the 9th loth icnturie® the 
note of dignifiel compo«uri an! au tere ®implicity 
pervading the foregoing “ciilptures is apparently 
di«tutbe<l b> tbe predominance of luaunou 
fanta tt and agitate! detiiU <Fig 6 Although 
the contour of the fle hj bodj informed by 



llg C. Buddha (Touch ng Earth ! atosgin 

repre«enting Vn]ri«ana B i Jdha Bhattaraka from 
one of the hilU (Fig >) is morx eliborate than 
the reliefs alrealy not eo<L Here we fin I the 
high peil ®tal divide<I into tao horizonLal 
compartments The lower one con«i»ts of a 
•unken panel carveii with vertical figurca^ Mbih. 
the upper one contains double rows of lotaa 
petal* upon which Bullha is siting annghL 
The bnek®Uh i« flankeil I v two vertical fn les, 
c*ch diTiied into three rectangular panels con 


Fig ^ BuddJii from Lorobudnr 
voluptuous crux I ert) nes more . 

the treatment more «of! ”1 

still the con«picuous nn 1 sintinr, 

palpable signs of erwring t*!» 

not bo checkefl for n.oro.h"| 0O.J, 

Pnnu.r Tput.ievt < p Qf I „ i. 

There are obvious i ^CI>D!^s 
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li} of Ui« 

I’nlrt If «» •■otni'iin* tho I(H*l IW'Wjm 

Inmx Itutmvif. null « will t»|wnr> IIhiIII# 
riKurP from Mnimllin «« »'<«> b- Mnu-k »»j llic 
I'rtnl iiuno.’TH} hi »l p •• nil»lnti«. n-i 
l.y (liBiKh Hut n crU . il mti-l) mil m oni c 
rprini llml Uif ilmm f'ill»"''*l by U»^ rnriy 

m«ilK%nM)ri-*tfi Ptiljitor .kuaU-l fro n Ihnl ol 
liii itorliifrti ton! irt|»onir) 1« iiol n nimtH rx^ f>t. 
'Ill two rilipf’* miy n»ni’ it> mon> or 

\e»*, Iml tbi-ro M Knit <!i\in'cti.« m p-ii^nl 
«l>lo In Ibo Ori-in itnimib wr iiro roa.lily 
num.ti^l b> ihf iiumuMiinlil chanirtor of th« 
Iiiifinc Till* boll «nil vunmui rotinpHon nml 
Ibo I'lni-ml bn n lib of ln*nlm''nl i' »ntirclif 
hckin' in till* Mnsnibnn fpinmon hiifh 
nolnbb !■ ‘lliob' nrhi.*voinj>nt »< acron,. 
nli.l.M b\ n f.mpl Mini. il l»rof«»- *• , ll.o 
minciml fcu'" «' I''" O""’, 

Inrrir in | niwrti™ m n'liliim ti lin' Mrlio 
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Till I'lmOTMI 0« .lAttMi.! IllJUUItH 
fmch tnlt», nn n!«o ibo piculinr tyjw 
of linion rouixi tlnir bml*. I'tl Ij infer 
lhal iho .TavajK « JJiiMlmsnnl H'»<]ll^•^U^a« of 
llinbfKiur im.l Pnimbiniiin {‘•lb Olh criluiy 
Al»l, wliieh an ili»linffiii«b'-<l l.y the rune 

rlnritt ntnl Keenly tf roiif'plion, the Mm 
ruprrm spinlual firvour, the *imt nm-ulnhle 
tnoiiumofitn! rhiniet.r nnJ the sum siibllp 
sensitiromodiHin/. mij bite ih tlmir i)roluiy|*e 
ihi flntsnn Hullhtof the r irly inwlietal ert 
Morcoter, It H inPri'iing to note tint bjth the 
nl)«ol«itoly plain clliptieiJ mmbuH m high rebtf 
niul lUo long fapiring pomlidil linle, ciIIut pliin 
Of frmge<I With fiaiuboymt s-’rolls, nn* tjpicnl 
On-'an f.-nturoi In siinullaueom ocrtirrence in 
Jn\anc«o Hullhi-l work* may r5nn<^ som thing 
more than mero rhance roinei u nw, i Fig* 7 nn I *' 
If aro irmcnibir in thn ponneoiton, the liri*k 
maritime niul colonial nefirity of Hu people of 
Kalinga during the earlj m^lural perio-J . the 
thriMng Ons“anport of ( he li la le (< haritnpura *) 
which was tlm Stirling point of *(.i going 
Te«Mla Inund for the I ir Fist . the hi'toricii 
em!n*a> of king Subhakira of On«u to the 
< hine*e I.mperor iel«ong , the interest ng ftet 
rctealcl In Burmese texts that nt one time 
IVgu in Lower Burma was known it* Usia 
lOlraor Oruia) and ell Froma n* ‘“‘iksel 
(hrikslieira Bum ns also the indelible iiiiprc** 
of early me«bcTnl pi Htie language of Ori«*a 
on some sculptures from Thnlon , nn ! laslB the 
migration of n firnneli of the Cailoilbhara <ltna*H 
of Koiigoila (Ganjim di^incl) to lh<* Malay 
[>cnm«ula there is nothing nsionishing in the 
reaclation of •certain mirks of clo^e affinity 
iiolncen conlcmpomrj t)m«»n nrt nnd the 
Mahaynna Bu 1 Jhi»l images of ‘•ailendra art of 
middle Inro It is also luthlj jiroUiblo that 
the softne's lu«cioua grace and sinuous 
rytlim of the relief paneN of Borobu lur nnd 
Bnimbanam iiinj be duo to the influence, at 
loa«t partly, of the same source, chmcteriied 
ns It was m the Mh century, by an identical 
einphn»ia on heavlne*^ supple sponian 
cous charm, nn I cxtrimclj cla^lic round curve-, 
as illustrUc.1 particularly in some Bullhi^t 
prolucls from the lull tracts in the Cuttflck 
district and the Brahmanieal •culpture- from the 
Barasurtmessnm — Viutnl Deul group of temples 
in Bhiivnneswnr The mfiucnco of po»t-f«upW 
provincial school'* of Ihila nnd Bnllava 
''mlenilm nrt has already been established, but 
tbo present scries of ixmarkablc discoveries of 
Bu l(tai'*l «culpture«, nscrdxsl to tho Karas of 
Orissa, miy help to cLanfy some perplexing 
problems of tho most glorious chapt'T of the 
nrli'tie history of ancient Java. 



INDIA AND ITALY— A PLEA HOlJ 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
B\ !• \ RO^ 

N AIIOXAIj malnes iu keen now lot centuries we ln\e 'suUcred from 

keener than evei before* but roateml wietcheilnei^ and political mcissi 
at the same tune the need for tudes and now, at last, there seems to ba\e 
cultiwatiD" relationship with neigh conic upon the nation the consciousnc&s, 
bouring and distant^ nations IS also felt all the though still not %er^ widel\ spread, of this 

more keonh It seems to be a contra material and poliMca! condition, as a lesiilt of 
diction, but it 13 not so if we consider the fact winch a feeble eflort is being made to amclio 
that It arises from the spirit of national self- rate it I say feeble effort, because, consider- 
detence as well as national self expansion ing the ixtensireness of national deconiposi 
So far as Isolation means death and expansion tion, the effort to arrest the progress of 
means life, a nation on the ascendant or that putridity and to restore the sinking xitalit^ of 
wants to be on the ascendant, must tra to the nation, cannot as art be said to be ude- 
approach other nation* m obedience to this qiiatc, notwithetanduig the noble self sacrifice 
law of life, not onl\ through politics, but and Uie heroic courting of tlu utmost suffering 
also through art, hteratiicc and general culture by man} 

The era for fellowship is, thcrefoie, now Hut the new oncntation is thtri The 
common, and not a few arc the international hopeful •‘ign of leactiou is there At this 
institutes and societies tliat alrcad} cxi't and time what is nccessan along with othei things 
are being established for promoting human for the uplift of the nation, is the growtii of 
uid national relationship , societies that would dei otc them 

Me in India know the tragic cou'equeiice sekes to the studa of the laws that go\eru 
of the isolated life that wc lived tlirough tin the growth and docai of national aggregates 
different age« of our hi-ton e arc too pain to the stiidv of the forces of Iif« tint are 
full) aware of till handicaps on our national work all the world over and tint might do 
progrc«s that wc ourselves liaic im|>o8e<l a** a harm or good to us and to help lu tho spread- 
re-nlt of our dehiioratc di«cnnm clion from the ing of sncli ideas and activities that might b( 
carlv da>s of our hi-ton with tlie external conducive to tho health of the nation 
world A\c have i cnilirition that is the Of ill tho couotnos that are making the 
most singular III the world, and it inu-l l>e new cmliration, Itah is the one which cm 
admitted that this singulantv or unmnem-ss Is teach India a great deal ^\he^I«a} this, I 
due to Its comparative fn edom from eiternal do not lo the least suggest tliat India can 
inlhunces, but at the same tune who is so learn nothing from otlur nation* \ot at 
blind a* not to ob*cr»e that our historiial all niere are qualities among the An-’Io- 
po«ition todai IS alio to a large extent due to ''xxoii^ and the reutons which arc worth" of 
this 7 being imitatcil bi India The Slava also m iv 

India lived in i tower of ivorv alwotbed give eomething to India What I mean h 
in her mv-ticdriam, forgitfiil of the forie* of this— that there is , great deal of similantv 
life that Wire at work outside her own Itctwceu the histoncal evolution, the nohtical 
confine*, and IS now paMug the iwnaltv for it ibstim of India and Italv, the two eoiiiitri 
The-o forces ol life scale*! over her nughtv might be said lo be friends m misfortune ~ 
natural barrier* and l)ceau«e of her iinpre- the misf >rtuuo of foreign >‘iihju'mtion th 
I'aredne-* to meet the«« forc«s, proiliucd now over in Ital} but that still conti ^ 
material wrttchialne-s and |>olilieal vui«si- India, the misfortune of Bubinr^^tiA,. < 
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pott\ prnviticinl jcnlotinips nntliu nines 
It product s nnd nnny other Email oi bip 
ini<<fortiuip8 \\hich it is ii‘'elt'9 to roitenitc, 
ni d Itnlv miplit tench Iiidin how to pet rid of 
thosi misfortunes In these eeiisc Itil) is the 
only c untr} the stud \ of whose liiston nnd 
political viistiliitions might be of real senico 
to India 

Let iis take a ^lanoramie mow of the 
tu«i< n of Itali 0 SCO the brightness of 
R 'iiH illmnMifi u g the centuries of pro nnd 
post Clinstiaii histori all over Liirape To 
Hoik hi Irngnd the spiritual and intellccliial 
lend rs'ip nt entire Lnr'pc for centimes nnd 
nil the nations of Europe lived chccrfiilK 
b} a culture that had come frini there 
Romo conquered other nations and gave th« 
conquered its own culture and instituUons, 
avliicli the subject naUous accepted and np 
prec ated notwithstanding tiie political 
submission to Rome As G K Chesterton 
in his book, The of Honu sajs 

They were uo more ashamed of it than 
Vmprioans are ashamed of beme white men 
from Europe rather than blicU meu from \fnca 
or nd men from Amencs They were no more 
insulted by it than a Christian u insulted by 
the existence of the Holy Land It was something 
adm tted atd admired 

nv'’n wh^n Rome was Chiistiani/ed tlic 
Chn tiaii religion was giten a catholic 
clntao'er bt Roaic and Rome became the 
religois f 1 mfain bead of Europe Jse\t to 
the H Ii Land Romo was the greatest centre 
of pilgrimage f r nil the religions people lo 
Cliri«t‘'iulnm But then the Latin discipline 
which hid maintained the 8upicmac> of Rome 
was broken and Italy became a picy to com 
parativeh less cultured invaders from the 
north who, liowcier, due to the wonderful 
issimilating genius of the Latin people, were, 
in course of time, absorbed by it into its own 
nation il organism Then followed the rise 
of the communes a sort of fragmentary brilh 
ilncc for Italy, friglucntaVj, becau-jC thcro was 
ho national centre of iiniti aalicn the brilh 
aiicO could be focussed and from when it 
could be refiected o\er the entire country 
Then followed the ranivClIous period of the 
Rpnais^ancc and along with it the subjection 
of Italy to foreign domination beginning from 
1492 nnd listing till 1870, the sear of the 
completion of Italian uniti 


Tlic heroic fight which Italy put up to 
get nd of the joke of foreign subjugation is 
well known Italy rose again under the 
leadership of men like Marznii, Guribildi 
and Ca\ our to march forw aid ilong the path 
of cmh/ation and HO m Italian liiston the 
struggle for independence winch she nude 
IS known ns the Risorgimento Erom tiie 
Ruorgimcnto to ra«CHm, from 'Mar/mi to 
Mussolini, there has been continuous 
progress, through lips and downs of course, 
of nation building, and Italy has agiin assert- 
ed her « iprenncy bj giving to the world a 
new soc al sistcm in the corporitivc Slate 
nnd a per«onnlitj who himself an embodt- 
ment of joiithfnl energy and who has made 
the old lan'guul nation again Mgoroiis and 
\oung 

I^t iiH take a panoramic \iew of the 
histon of India The carH centiinej of 
Indian Inston me filled with the light of 
Vcdic cuilizalion flicn comes the iltumiiia 
tion of the great Lord R id lha and this 
ilinmmation gradually spreads all over India 
and then crosses tlic confines of thccouutiv — 
and adorns llm entire extreme caa* a iih a 
niw epirilual b^aut} To Ind a comes 
pilgrims from by ond the seas and mountains 
to make th^ir lues sublime b\ looking at tlic 
new ilium nation at its source and maracllous 
institutions of rdneation and culture grow 
ami develop al) 0 % er the country Then the 
light dies and the spiritual c\paii5imi of Ind a 
18 contracted and linntpd to its own bound 
arics nnd the countn filK a \ictim to barbar- 
ous mansions from the north Tiic first 
inaadeca were aerv soon absorbed b\ the 
countri so that no distinction between the 
invader and the iniaded lemaincd But soon 
came invaders who refused to be absorbed 
by the countn, on the contran who fried to 
impose til ir own icligioii and customs on 
it They made India tlioir home but could 
not forget the traditions of the counliics 
from whcic tlioi litid come, so that their 
domination was airtiially felt by the people 
nntuc lo the Innd like u foreign domination 
The fall, one after another, of tl e Hindu 
Rowers of the time in then struggle with the 
new comers is an instance of Iiistnrical 
ineaiinbility and reveals the depth of national 
degradation during which tlie countn changed 
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bands like a toy till it nltiniatolv cainc to lh« 
hands of our present rnlci"« 

Our condition now is like tint 
of the Italians during the centuries that 
folloived the Renaissance. Maker-, of a 
civilization in the East like the Italians in 
the West, Vi'c arc novr not Biifiiciently capable 
of any new clfort and efficiency, and while 
Italy has cuiergcd bright and strong out of 
ob cunty and gloom, we are still fumbling 
ill the dark to find a a\indnw or a door to 
emerge out of the suflbcatiiig atmosphere of 
politicil infcrioritv into the free sphere of 
autonomy. 

There i-< a diflcrcnce bcliMCn the Italian 
fight for independence and oiir tight for 
freedom. Along with the political fight foi 
independence, Italy dc\ eloped, through her 
poet«, philo-ophers and men of thought, the 
idea o/’//'f/m»//Vi“fho idea tluat the Italian 
national mind had a distinct mould .md that 
this mould must bo prc'^crved at all co«ls bv 
cultivating the fnditions of the country and 
by de\ eloping m the nation the his’orical 
cou'-cIoiHne-- So the Italian fight was not 
merely a fight for political frccdon but waa 
also a 1-juC'tioii of rebuilding a civiliration. 
It SV1-. not merely a <juc«tion of physical 
emancipation but al'O n qticsHoii of refimliog 
of the r« al >.011 of the fiition and its «-pidttnl 
roae.ertion. This idea of Italianity wjs 
emphistr<.d by Vico, (. uoco, Giobcrti and 
Spsaeiiti and m our da\ it has been ilevo- 
lop».<l by Croce and Gentile, Mussobni. 
Malanarto nnd olh''r Fn«ci«t wntirs. 


few Cij|JI.and returned men wlio formed .an 
osaociation for constitutional ngllation for the 
advancement of the country on Eurtpean 
linc« And now also, after about half a 
century of the movement, we cannot say* that 
we have been able to di'conr any taiion 
iVehe of our agitation apirt irom that of 
phyMcaland economic cmiiicipation. Wlien 
we fight for liberty, ive do not do so in order 
to live according to the modes of our. hi«tory 
and cuiliration hut to emulate other nations 
m becoming Europeauircd, at least in part. 

I know %'ery Mill that the first beginiurs 
of our freedom movement uttered the names of 
M.azrini, Ganbaldi and Cavour with freipiencv 
anil took not a htfJe delight (o quota from th’o 
writings and sayings of these gieat men. 
Young ItiK for a time became the ideal of 
Young Imlia. Rut the spirit of Italian mon'- 
ment nas not understood by those be-^inuerj. 
rii.y oiilv saw the sight of' the overthrow of 
foreign rule In Italy .and th-y were stuneCed 
atthe achicacmcnt, but th«y did not know 
frun win re Ililv derived fhn hnrp.it 
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tlio«glit*leidei3 of tlu Ri*<or^itiicnt(» 

O'!!! icain from tlioin liow to hold their 
liidiinism na i solcmti truat, not for thcm- 
ficl\oa alone but for Iiumaintj 

Butthoc aic other tlnn^a na well wlnJi 
India cm learn from Itili 

One of the prcsaiii'' problems of picsent 
«l■l^ India IS the form of Go\ernnent tint wo 
should have The lenders of the country ire 
eomnntted to the idea that we should have 
dcmociatic institutions and parti form of 
"ovornraent This nt once shows tint India 
IS still poNorned b\ the nineteenth ccnturj 
xdens nnd honestly Jiclieveg thnt in them la 
eontnincd the pmnci-a for all th( ills from 
winch the nation is miroring nnd is read) to 
po thioiigh all the sad and bad cxperieoccs of 
the democratic and liberal po\omment without 
tryinp to learn from the experience of otheis 
But it IS to be careful!) con--idered 
whether the liberal fmm of govfrnincnl is 
rcalli suitable for India In all couotnes 
wheio the dcinocntio and lihoni form 
of gorcrnineat ovists the gicit histones) 
incident to bo noticed todi) i** the 
deoai of Parlnmcnt We are witncs-jiog the 
events nnd hearing the reasons for which the 
world IS gradually discarding the democratic 
ideals — first ItaR then Gormam and now 
also America France is al«o on the \crge of 
a rcaolntion that might throw her on the same 
rank with Ital) and Germany While the 
world 18 moving fast towards a now civihri 
tion, a new social order, a new form of 
government, for India it is backwardness and 
stupidity to cling to the half discarded ideas 
and to be enamoured of social forms that arc 
rapidly vanishing particularly when dcmocra 
tic liberalism as practised foi over a centur), 
will onl) enhance the tendenc) to Ictharga 
and endless discussion the spirit of division 
and sub division that is only too developed in 
India and that is inherent in the Indian social 
g)Btcm With our numerous castes sub 
castes, and communities we haa c alread) the 
ground prepared foi raana parties and the 
parliamentary form of government will onh 
favour and accentnaie the growth of roam 
more parties that will come into clash with 
one another causing the frccpient change of 
government nt the cost of the devoloproent of 
the nation as a whole 


The dire iicce^sifi for Indi i js the grow th 
of n parts that would be nation wiilo, that 
would be tlic intiou itself, that would 
gradnall) trm-^form itself into or become 
i<1cntific<l with i slate that would be the 
ajmbol of tlio mtioii, the crpri «sion of the 
hopes nnd aspirations of the nation, the 
means of renli/ing the inner self of the 
nation India requires discipline, iiniti/ 
niithont), strength VH those shecnnlcirn 
from Fascist Ital) I coin Fascist Ital) she 
can learn how to fight the aims of 
commimism, communalism, provincialism, how 
to remed) the Injustices of capitalism and 
harmonize the interests of different classes 
of socict), how to make tradition a living 
force, how tp promote nnd mnmtatii national 
constnietive act on, how to promote the 
reform of the state on corponttve bssis bo 
that justice might be done to all, how to 
awaken in til e coimtrv a spirit of collibora 
tion and discipline, of real and patriotic 
realism, how to protect and defend national 
agricuUnrc as the essential basis of the 
eeonom\ of the countr), and how to 
encourage athletics and oaery other form of 
spoit for improving the ph)6iqtie of the race 
how to induce the people to go back to the 
land and to protect the Milages from 
decadence 

The world now stands, between two 
cnilizations— the one that la dung and the 
one that is being born India also stands 
today at the parting of the wa)s One cycle 
of her movement for regeneration and 
re orientation is complete It had its birth in 
the nineteenth century ideas, it lias its tragic 
death, with the end of the Gandhi movement, 
m the nineteenth centur) ideas Before "he 
begins her second C)clo of movement, the 
task foi India is to form a new attitude in 
the face of her many problem* She must 
Jeive boo) g— bookish phiiosophv, bookish 
politics — aside and look nt the animating 
ideas and the consequent sigmfcance of the 
facts that are before us in the great book of 
present day histor) India must now 
generate a new moral activatv, based on her 
calm contemplation and stud) of these ideas 
nnd facts, an activity that muet will according 
to some idea) Ido not sa) that tbo ideal 
must necessarily be taken from tho Italian 
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example, but ItaR toda\ certaiol} can p\e 
India the ipmt of drilling according to some 
idea?, because Itata i« tmng to realize iteelf 
through an incessant piocess of cieative 
actmti and has accomplished the difficult ta«k 
of bringing into existence a state that is an 
ethical substance and is the supreme 
manifestation of the energetic iviH of the 
nation Democratic babbling must cease in 
India and India must also develop her trill 
I conclude this article with a quotation 
from a discourse bi Jfusaolini made receotlv 
in Cnnco The word'* were meant for 


Italians but they applv equalls and httingh 
to India 

‘'IX thousand years of htstorj teach that it is 
Docejsary to be strong becanse only the strong arc 
respected only the strong can impose their 
personality on friends as well as foes only the 
strong are capable of realizing in the world the 
ideaU of justice and bounty In the inter 
national field only power well employed cnntnbntas 
to the increasing development of civilization 
neakness serves nothing and creates conditions 
dangerous tor cinlization itself encouraging the 
brut it pretexts and egoism of adversaries 

Rome 

^ 8 at 


GANDHI AT THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

WILUA'I J PEACE 


I N 1 special article on India in the Vin/r/u’strr 
On^nZ/nji of October 10 1932 the writer 
remaribod on Mr Gnndhi ns follows 
Out as the last Roand Table Confrrence 
•bowed bis (Qandhis) own idea of governmeot 
18 anarchy He has no faith in any form of 
legal or military eompnUion and be has scant 
respect for the instUntion of property To nego- 
tiate with sneb a man about the finaocia) and 
military arrangements necessary for the defence 
of India would seem to be futile 
I have since read the spceche' of Mr Gandhi 
nt the T> T C once more, nnd I am afranl that 
this statement could not he “ubshintiateil 
‘'Oeakmg m the Feileril ®truc‘un Committee on 
Narenib‘’r 17 1911 ^Ir Ganlhi ®nid nlioiU 

defmee 

It should be the proul privilege Ui“ proud 
dutv of IJritain now to iniiule us m the tnyslenea 
of condncting our own defence Having dipped 
our wings it is ihcir duty to give «s wing* where 
by we can tlv c\en as thej fly 
On the •'(ime day rephing to a question of 
I/jnl ®inke) ho said 

I have not a°1;ed for the withdrawal of the 
Brilwh troops I do not think there js one 
sentence in my remarks to that dTect and if I 
did ntier a aentcnoi. of that ebaraeter I should 
like to withdraw it 

About financial eblc'aition* we read w another 
speech 

“f am positive that the Pni sh pcopfe do not 
want to settle upon India a ainglc bnnlen that it 
should not Jiginmaidy bear and I am here on 
bfhatf of the (tongress to d*ctare that the 
Cosgiw wontd never think of repudiatiog a 


single daim or burden that it should justly dis 
charge If we are to live as an hononrablo nation 
worthy of commanding credit from tho whoto 
world we should pay every farthing of legitimate 
debt with onr blood 
Then about Landlord? 

There has been no desire on the part of the 
Congress to dispossess the landlords of their pos«es 
Sion bnt to oct as the traateea of their tenants 
I pndc SO much that tho landlords should be 
their candidates or representatives 

If you can convmec me and show me that the 
Congress claim u inimical to the interests of thn 
dumb millions I will personally revi«c it. 1 am 
open to conviction 

Finally, whenever he spoke about the Princes 
he spoke with great con^ilemtion and politeness 
for instance, on October 23nJ, he made 
humble but fervent appeal” to them that they 
•‘kiwAd ‘ coTtitj TvA\i some scheme •uVicToty 
lh«r eubiects al-^ maj fee? tint though thc^ 
were not directly repre enW at this table thefr 
voices will find adequate express on through 
these noble Princes lhein«elvcs ’ 

Id the plenary session he made n personal 
appeal to tho Pnme ■'Imieier in the eonr*e of 
Which he said 

**Thcrc « ample room for coinprontsc It ■■ 
friendship that I crave for I do not want to 
break the bond between Fogland and India bni 
I want to transform that slavery into complete 
freedom freedom for my conntrv 

One mnj or mnv not agrtc with all that 
Mr Gan Ihi sai 1 but I cannot see how the 
Wnwr of the article m the l/-jn--/yv(rr Ou'rnft'i/ 
conld have amvevl at his conclusion* 
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Mos:T\m IIi‘<Tnr\ oi l‘>29 31 

T ni] pip'ent economic «loTire«»ioT> l>e]Krtn 

the AVhU Street Stoa rTclmnpe ff*llnp«e of 
1029 which K ^ery ^\ell known It « 
well known lint Amencn hnd hecomo n •'mk 
of col 1 {It the expen'Qof the rot of the worW «•» n 

re‘>uU of tlienhiintlonmcnt of tin poltl Rtnninnl m 

the Contmcntnl countries iluriiip the A\or 

subsequent payment of AVor pebts 

tion« Durmp the second InU of 1027 t|io 

Federnl l^c®er^c system wnnlerl to eo*© le 

worhi monetary slrinpency bv encoimginff low 

monej nle$ in New York whnh led to « iKwm 

m the price** of securitie*, nn event 

foreseen the I'cdernl 

attempt of the latter to 

enforCintf high bank rates meted 

on the n t If the world The rates for ^ 

money in the USA ro®e to 

denied "calo that there was nn 

to America which banker® "1,"® 

world tried to Te«i®t by 

Additional «trnm wa® pat upon the polJ 'toeK 

of the world by the (k jure j! 

franc in 1928 winch necessitated 

rrjpit^ holding of currency m 

noliev of riear money winch the^'C e 

fnUdered made the world 

exl^mely panickv. a situation whiA 

the feeling of confilence and ««,iomic 

by post-war trade and industry The economic 

depression was thus ushered in m 

Upon the effects of the V^er^a 

have been superimposed those of 
tionid monetary crisis Since .W JOTk mo t 

L" gold group’ Pos^war fP"*! the 

return to gol 1 ^ j,, divergence 

movement and m most wsesr J ^ 

S,lrt.s”Uuca 

”'XA &o i' ercr^^ faU of pnc« 

Sf ^ 

Toe! .nd»st„.l co„d...on- 


which incluilo organized Trade Union®, inter 
nfltioniil pools, prioe agreement®, etc as these 
make iho economic structure of society extre- 
mely inela«tic Aloreover, the fall of prices 
prrally uicrei ed the burden of the uebtor 
countries which coiilJ only meet their commit 
menu by reborrowing Hut America, the 
chief creditor country, was it®clf turned into a 
debtor country during tlie Stock Lxcliango 
Boom of 1920 and thus there was no way left 
for the debtor countries to rnnintaiii tneir inter 
nniional b dance of payments by reborrowing 

Ci ws IN Tiir CoNTisivr 

In .June, lOiJl, the a^'efs of the Austrian 
Credit Anstnlt were revalued and it wa® found 
that iho faniciu banking institution was insolvent 
The a® cts con«i«ted largely of credits to 
industries and securities which, like mo't secun 
tie® throughout the woild, hal lo«t much of 
iheir value A «hort term advance was «ccurc<l 
from the Bank of Fncland but it could n< t bo 
renewed The news of ihe'fuiluri. of the Credit 
An tilt impinge i upon the world, «ay» Pir 
Arthur Salter like that of tbo murder of the 
Archduke at Sarajevo on the eve of the » nr 
TIure wnsn ru«Ii to withdraw short-term bilan«® 
from the ^nttm.ntnl eounlric®, especially 
Germany and the German Government was 
compelled to declare n banking moratorium of 
several day-, and bring most of tbo banks under 
its cortro! The storm centre ebifted from place 
to place and soon reached Englanl 

Cri®i® IN E\riaM» 

On September 21, 1931, England went off 
the gold standanl After the war both London 
anl New "kork hiivo become the depo'-ilanes of 
the short-term funds of many countries The 
liabilities of I.endoii to other countries m this 
respect greatly exceed its is ets in the shape 
of sterling acceptances That the position of 
London wis thus vulnemblo was recognized 
c\cn before tht- cri'i®, for example, by the 
\Iacmillan Committee, the stall tics publidied 
by winch were to «omc extent an eye opener to 
continental bankers with huge short term balances 
in London But even the unbalanced position 
of London woul 1 not have forcetl England off 
the gold slandnnl but for certun development® 
of the domestic 'iluaton an 1 the cri«i® on the 
Continent which reiotcd unfavouraldy on tbo 
domestic situation The Bink of England 
afforded relief to the Central European po'ition 
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by gnntiiig credit to the amount of £4000000 
to the An tri'in National Bank. Bit, as the 
report of the May Committee shoired, the National 
Budget was itself unbaKneed and creJita to the 
eTt'-nt of £ 130,000000 Inl to be rit^ed in the 
USA and France for the protection of the 
pound The Government had also acted iin 
wi«ely m neglecting the economy plan of the 
May Committee and in not dealing with the 
qiie tion of unemploym‘*nt benefit on the lines 
suggestcJ by the Rojal Cointniasion on 
Unemployment In'urance fhe ' culminating 

point’ was the news of the Nivil Alutiny which 
made the Continent believe that the British 
executive was powerless There was a rush on 
the part of foreign bankers to withdraw their 
balances in London , more than £’iX>000000 
wis withdrawn m about three months (Tnly 
to September, 1931) The abandoment of the gold 
'tandard by England was followed by other 
parts of the British Commonwealth — India the 
rupee being linked to the paper pound at U Gd) 
Austrilia, Cam la, South Africa and all the 
Colonies The ScanOmatian cauntnc' and Jnpin 
nl 0 followed suit 

CPfsIs IS TIIF U S A 
The USA went oft the goU stindard lu 
March 1933 nn event, apparently the lea»t 
eyppctecl jiilging by the huge goU holdings of 
the U S A The explanation offered is one 
of n panicky internal monetary aWuUion— the 
hnanling of currency by the public the 
‘freeamg” of bank assets and the con«-<iuenl 
fulures galore of local bank* These I'dures 
are not uncommon in a peno I of «tBeply ruling 
priee* ep^ciilly in the cisc of the shaky binking 
sy«tem of the U 8 A- There was also an 
attempt on the part of foreigners ta withdraw 
short-term biUnces in New A orb But there IS 
another explanation of the crisis offered by 
fii’p cions critic* namely, that the decision of 
the U S A rej re*entg a triumph of the British 
monetary policy which has compelled the USA 
to follow the path of the extern il depreciation 
of her currency to with*tanil the competition of 
England or gam the temporary liounly on 
exports which such a policy prT>ini«e* The 
present inflationist policy of Boo evelt— or a 
piliey of ‘reflUion,’ if it i* more significant- 
shows that there were al o other important aims 
m view Of this more ns wc proceed 
TrvrvTiyfi AftyaLREs 

To remely the monetary cri®is of 1929-33 
*0X6X31 tentative efforts have been made -from 
time to time Me shall «eo whether or not they 
base borne any fruit* 

Till Hoover AfoRiToi ivM 
In Ihe thinl week of June, 1931, Pre ident 
Hoover propo*ed that there rhonld be a 
'n«pen*iou for one year of all inter Govemtnentil 
paMneni* The propo*al i i* haded widely with 


relief and n sense of escape front the gm\e 
ri L of imminent <li«aster which was then 
brooding over the Continent But the optimism 
generat^ by the proposal was aim > t destroyed 
by the birgiiHing of France which msi ted on 
receiving at least the ‘unconditional aniuutj’ 
from Germany The propo al as finally agree<! 
to was as follows 

(*) The payment of inter Governmental dLbts is to 
be “uapendel from July 1 1931 to June 30 1932 
(ti) Ttic German Government is to continue the 
ptyment of the unconduional annuity but the 
French Government agrees in so far as it is 
concerned that the piyra*iits thus made by 
Ge'many shall be invested by the Bank of 
International SHtlemant in guaranteed bonds of 
the German railways 

The modification of the original propo al and 
the delay m its acceptance destroyed the 
confidence which was necessary to the safely of 
the continental banking system especially to 
that of Germany As there wis a rush to 
withdriw foreign balnnce» from Germany, the 
Government had to declare a moritonum, t f 
«toppafe of payment by the bank* 

Subsequeotlt th»rc was n Prune Miniaters'' 
Confer»nce in London The ‘standstill ' arrange 
nient was male according to which the bankers 
who had given shortterm advances to Germany 
aixroel to renew them till the end of February, 
193^ To strengthen furtlier the financial 

E osition of Germany the general condition of 
er foreign obligations was examined by u 
Cammitlce at Da le the recomm ndations of 
which were given due consideration at the 
Lausanne Conference 

The EKCJtwoc Icjualizvtiov Accolst 
The account was crealetl on July 1, 1932, 
by the Enchsh Finance Act of that year, which 
gave the Government the power to buy nntl sell 
foreign exchange avithin n limit of £l7o millions 
Its object IS to emooth out the fluctuations in 
external value to which the paper pound is 
particularly liable It has prosed n deterrent 
to the activities of speculators avho are unable 
to forcca t the stite of the future exchanges on 
an analy is of exi ling tendencie* The size of 
the Ac ounf puts a definite limit to the extent 
of its operations ns is seen from the big down 
wani movement of the sterling m October, 1932 
which It IS Slid, was beyond the power of the 
Account to anx^st But it is fair to n Id that 
the Account has not e cape! the suspicion that 
It has concemix] iiself more with preventing an 
appreciation of the sterling than with a 
dcpreciaiwn and has allieil it elf with hinJrances 
like t-uiffs with the obj'x:! of 'timulating exports 
retarding import*, and preventing the international 
movement ef funds Exchange control has 
been alopted m many Central Furopenn and 
South American countrie* with no belter objects 
than the e 
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Inl liUfiANvi Cosjrpfso 
\.b m TunR, im’ the lloovfr Momtorium 
was comp to pxpiro the 1 uropenu Powers 
a'<<pmblc<i ut Lau^mne to nm\o at n 
pcttlemenl n.frtrhnK Germm Pppamlions m 
the interests of the recovery of iho trale 

nntl industry of the worll It was evilcn^ 
in view Oi tho deprc^^ion in Germany 

that ^0 Iturdcn of Reparations must lie reduced 
almost to nothinp lint the proposals of tho 
creditor countries contained a hitch, namely, the 
so-called ‘escalator” claii«e which provided that 
tho fi'^ure of Germanj’s future j aymenta (bo it 
netcr more noRligible than the fipiro at which 
it was fiswl at that tune) should be subject to 
modification jh the light of such revision m 
might Ikj effectel of the payments due by the 
Allies to the USA Germany, on the other 
hand wantetl an nnnulmtnt of Part 8 of the 
Treaty pf Acr«aillea (if the Repomtions Section, 
which includes an article n'cnbmg tlie War 
Guilt to Germany) and claimed equality of 
status with rcganl to armaments ft was mainly 
duo to ehcer force of circum'laneos that at last 
the Lausanno Act was etolvedout of the conflict 
Article I run- thus 

The German Goveromenl shalt deliver to the 
Bank for IntematloDal Sell emenf# 
Government 6 pet cent tcdremalile bond* to the 
amount of three milliard reiebmarks gold of the 
present «tandatd of weight and fineness 
The annual payments by Germany were ^us 
reduced to a nominal amount— about one-tenth of 
Ihe paymenu pro«cribM in 1929 by rtie Young 
V Plan and the Hague Agreement. 
also granted a moratorium 

...MM Thp Allies were too cautious to aboli«h 
foXllv the" Gu.lt article Germany 

had to be content with the preamble the ^key 
phrases of which are that tho Laa«anno Act will 
completely put an end to reparations and that 
the !\ct waste ‘create a new ordei pormiHing 
Ihe establishment and development of 
between the nations m a mutual spirit^ rewn 
ciliation, collaboration and justice. 

sjrrKLT.". 

r Sr^ispond.ng settlement m the matter of 
ruropos War Debts to America 

Rooscvflts LEa!«L\TIO> 

I„ M»«k, 1933, President Eo<..mU Wk .jP 

ofG^ in the >«;f t ot a Ver.!s of 

and made him on mfla 

laws which have Emerttency Banking Act 

tionist dictator T take control of 

""JiTaTk. to demand the del.verj ot mU 

S™ ^„%''„^e5‘aTt‘;n.„.‘„v. «l tk. P-aen* 


With the ‘dofinito objectne of raising commodity 
pncca to such an extent that tho o who borrowcil 
will on tho nyerage be able to repay money with 
the nmo kind of dollar yvhich they borrowed.’ 
tinder this Act the rdenil Reserve iloanl has 
b«»on)c merely an agency of the Ireasury 
Another Bill has been pn«sed providing for the 
enlistment of a cnilian army of2XI<j00men 
These men, voluntarily enlisted an 1 organize<l 
in camps under the command of army officer* 
will be fed, dolheJ and housed by the Govern 
ment nnd employed chiefly on nfforestalion Thi** 
pol cy of Roosevelt has been dubbed a policy of 
reflation’ inasmuch as it aims at regaining the 
price level which prevailed Kfore the trade 
depression It is thus behcveil to lie free from 
tho odium yyhich attaches to a pol ey of deliberate 
“inflation W e «linll «ee the impact of thus 
policy on the ill fated \\ orld heonomi 
Conference 

Tilt ^\o«UJ Economic CoMJEtNti- 
In June I9d3 the \\ orld Economic Confer 
cnee assembled in London nmid«t an atmosphere 
of buovint optimism Indeed, it svas felt that 
the only chance of reeeyery from tho slough of 
the depression lay m the evolving of a yrorknble 
programme of economic activities for tho whole 
world 1 et the Conference had to adjourn from 
July 2? inasmuch os to the continental delegatos, 
to whom «tablization of the leading exchanges of 
the yyerld was a ‘condition precedent to am 
other agrrement the f5r«t message of >fr Roose- 
velt to tlie Conference dated July d nppeareil 
to be DO 1 g 9S tlinn a eoujy tk i/iact to all possible 
inlemat onol agreements Ihe memorable me*sngc 
resting ns It docs clctrly the attituleof the 
USA towards currency problem® de«erve- 
lo bo quoted in cjt(n*o 

The worfd will not be lulled by the specious 
fallacy of acbie\ mg a temporary and probably an 
artificial stability m foreign exchange on the jiarl 
of a fe^T large countr es only 

The sound mtemol economic system of a nation 
w a greater factor in its well being than the price 
of its currency in ch-anging terms of the currencies 
of other nations 

old fetishes of so-called international 
bankers are being replaced by efforts to pliii 
national currencies with the objective of giving to 
those currencies a continuing purchasing power 
which does not greatly vary in terras of the 
commod ties and need of modern civilization. T.et 
me be frank in saying that the United States seeks 
the kind of dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing and debt j^aying power 
aa the dollar value we hope to attain in the near 
futnre 

The following pa s igo from the second message 
of "'fr Roosevelt, dated July 5, transmitted by 
tho American Delc^tion shows that tho American 
altitude is prolific m self justification 

^\heu Ihe currencies of those great nations of 
the Lonlinent of Lnrope— France Italy and 
llelgmm— depreciated over a penod of years there 
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w&s no cniicism from the Lniled State* nordtd 
we cnticize their ultimate devaluation 
Now, the gigintic economic experiement of 
Air Iioo ovelt with exclu i\e uttention to mtional 
economic^ did not nuturallj uppeal to the 

(ontmenfal gold group islio e ittitude, a 
Tie liiiiUr (Augu t, 193Jj puts it wn-j one 
what as follows 

\\e have either sutlered gnevously from 
lulKtioi ourselves or have seen our neighbours 
suEfir nest door \t the present moment our 
currn ciea are being subjected to ^ubveroive 
atti"! j designed to drive us ofT our one anchor 
whicj 13 gold Whatever happens elsewhere we 
are determined not to BUller the evil conserjuence^ 
of infiation a second time and for this reason alone 
we jiropo^e to join forces lu defendin,. onr curren 
cies and maintaining the gold stan laid at csisling 
panties regaidless of the coat 

The attitude of Great Britun ml of the 
countries linked to sterling wis e<|uivooil an I 
■»eemol to waver between iho o of the L S V 
and the Continent The Chancellor of the 
rvtheijuer stated m the Hou«e of Commons on 
July 11 

The flnti h policv vemams whit it has bee i 
from the beginning W e hare made it cleat that 
in our view and I may say this is al«o verv 
strongly the view of the Hntbh Dominions and 
India the raising of the prices of wholesale 
commodities still remains the primary objective 
But more «igni6cant word* followed 

We still believe that it is not possible to cllcet 
the raising of the price level by monetary action 
aloae tt the bottom of the whole (rouble 

lies the lack of eonfideneo 

If this mdieat'il a tmiil di'approval of the 
uoosevelt programme the Iln'i h (fovernment 
wa« not explicit on the que«tion of csrhangi. 
■•labilization which provol to bo a rock on 
which the "is orl I h conomic (. onferenco foiimlereil 


Till I mi t 

Th ailjournment of the Worll t conomic 
1 onfennee can lie traced to soeral dohniie can e* 

I irst, the f iilurc of the taritr truce oUmnU nmnge'l 
in the I Onferenco of ca t a gloom over the 

Conference of **0000 11) the refiiMl of th« 

** \ to go into till, quc'iion of War IKbt 
male it impo •iblc to j rogre** Ujonl the Un 
tativel ausanne Vgretnient Thirlh th Conference 
tncil to rcnlizc simulLmeou*!) the impra twnble 
■Inal plan of stabilizing mrrencics an 1 rai in,, 
pnee ic\-pl In fict, in vt w of the imexpecPsl 
situaijon ari-ifig oat of the alliUi J of ihc I *• \ 
towards tin. war del' «iu-*lion and th< jlan 
of recoven enginevnvl b\ Mr lloo* veil, the 
< onfenn -0 f>u..ht n I avt a-.-wrillnl at n Inter 
date Iciurthh nionetnrv n recnicnls wouli Inn 
I’een facd tiusl if the «h f countries of the 
worll hal Inlan ■e-l their I u 1„ L \nj I nnllv 
Ih <1 m<i.e<xnom prof t m t f li«.mnniHent wj 


Jet un^olvetl and nothing but eoufiiaion pret tiled 
m Tune 19 JJ in the l>i trniinientf onfereiice* 

It i3 n well known fact that change* in t’ < 
punht mg power of monej bate unequal 

inci lenee On the different clashes of people an I 
may ibus lea ! to social dtomtegralion 1 here i* 
by this time a tolerable agreement among 

eiononiic thinkers a* to the methods of e cape 
from the pre ent nioneLary chao* But in the 
wav of translating theories into practice lies the 
great barrier of national jealousy The «ign« 
of economic recovery in (lermany and the 
U S V, show that the formulation of 

methols of recovery is not yet u'ele 3 ami 
that nations may >et learn to ‘think 

internationail) Fir«l. we siigge«t that then 
sooul I b»* a revision of \\ ur Debts on the model 
of the Ijau«anne \greement The unwillingiie s 
of the I V to reduce her clitms oii J-urope 
IS ea ily cvplameil becau«o it is the Vmtncan 
taxpayers who will have to pay the bond holder:* 
ID their conntrv if money la not 'ortiicoming 
from Turone Ihe iinwdlingne«3 of I mice to 
let go the Wd on Heparations uncon htioiull) 
IS also UDder*tnndable when one remembers her 
cvpenditiue on the reconstruction of (leva tate i 
terntone- LngLand may well take up i neutnl 
nttitule because her debts and chiin* balance 
The urgent need of the pre**3nt moment is a 
realization m l>oth the I '* \ an I I ranee of 
the fact that ibough ibe dami of the former to 
War Debts and that of the latter to Ilcparutions 
may be legnlly nnd morally justifod it i* 
ex^ient not to press ones tlairn* up to th 
hilt, becau c an economic eriMs like tlio present 
om docs not «paro any country ‘'ccondlj 
tanffs shoull be lowercreil not mdce<l »udlcnl) 
for that may react imfirounbly upon th econo 
mic structure of a nation but b) agreed «ucce3«ivo 
stage* There «houlJ JiI*o be outspoken con leni 
nation of the ■o-caUeil scientific tariff whicli 
«eek3 to compen«nte the diircrenccs m ca*l in 
difflrent counlric' Tiiinlly there shoull l>o ii 
coficertO'I policv of ‘Ve/lnlion’' throughout the 
world uni iho price-level aimed iil *hruld lie 
that lying milway between the level of tq."! in 1 
the prc'*cnt level With a vi w to realizing tin* 
obj«ctivc foreign lending «houIl lie re^tirte I iin 1 
die «afel> of the len hr shoull b* guinnlccil 
hv th Govvniment of the Iwrrowing country Th 
recent reflalionisl programme of Koo*eTelt, though 
not fn-e from the dangerlh.it the credit imrlitnen 
mav gvt out of control ha* given a In I milt 
tight direction But it innj be Ix-tUr to Invc a 
concerte*! inUrnational phm of lorn cvp-nJitur 
which ^ has l<een recenll) alvointol bj 
^fr ICevne* I nenq tun b< rehcvcl 

lo n great evUnt if Government* inrm their 
CTp»*nlture on public constructional work* 
nt I r’'**nt strain on the monitary michin<» can 


* { or the a'-cive snalyt * ih( wriicr k in Irtlcl 
to an Art Ic tqr Mr fJ urge 1 «! In th- f r^ry 

J r rie \uzi ■*! 1 f 1 


Vi 1 
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rcltot^fl if t!ui Jhiik of fittcrnationnl 

'-‘ettleiuent ho luilliori/L 1 lo n^uo n spocific! 
mimbtr of cortiii tto^ ivlmli the tlirtiivnt 
iiffroi. to ftcCLpt fti lh« c4]Ui\ ilent 
of fjoJ 1 no J wliich ^fiotil I ho diitrihutii} Am 
llio pfifticifiiinti in proportions liLtcrniincil bj 
ihefr tcnnotnic in tlio wirll It is 

ftppsrcnt itut iho ro^tonition of the gold alandanl 


with nbsohittlj fitcl exchnngt.^ is a dosilpratnm 
tint cinnot be immeJiitely reiluei In tlio 
pficeof «n aiitomitic gol 1 PtimlHri we shonil 
At present hue plannei currenrj Bat 

phinning flionl I not ho exctu-^ively n itional, 
nr ns Sir Arthur Siitw lussiil the solution 
of wirll probltnis requires 'thinking interna 
tionall) 


RAMMOHUN ROV 

ih c r ANi^nnws 


A long and can fill Ptiidv of world lus 
t irt has convinced rae that Rojn 
nifomohnii Ho} wos b> far the 
t'reutost r ligio is BOimis of the Ihih 
LCntury (^vm toiii\, tficr n (mudred acirs, 
wi oil only elo vly »nd hesUotingl) wirking 
out the eitpro nolj vital priQci(ilc3 for which 
1)0 liid lived ind died 

B )rn 111 the n irrowost of fooiilj r ligioits 
Circles 111 Bengd, in (he litrr }>srt of the l^ili 
cent in, he hnd br k n thr ngh one birrur 
after aiioihcr v^ i ich h d coufiii J the r ligi >U3 
md fe cnl cntli ok i f Ins ng" He ee« m d 
gmded bv a dit in instinct wuiitn, fio o cnl! 
hood niiwiid, wliieh inaio hm aUvus diicct 
hihrouiaeto one single end, the ‘Religioiu 
Ufiihcilion of jVI-inkiiid’ 

Ihe more I ln%c studied Ins life the moft 
1 have fell tint this pniicipli of the I>«vine 
Unii} creating human uoUj and broth rhood 
avas the guiding principle uiiderljing all he 
did and >aid and thought This is a concep 
tion which has its deep st roots in Indian soil 
The fe arih ^or the O i is the pission of the 
Indian honrt Sati-factioa only comes when 
that ditine \ as->ion has found its fiilnimfot 
It was this sipreme cnthusia-'m which 
drove the j ou ig 1 id to seek the I ruth am ng 

the Himalrtjan nioiiutnine Jtguidedliin to 
enter fib- 1 rinte U ne,rl> 1 st hi- hfo, but 
tbewonenof Tibet p nmg Ins joiith saved 
him Even from e.rlt St da) a hia mind was 
so mas^lre w >l« gfUnX' >' “I™!’* 

nlUb-t«i,!.« !.nd d.racolt.PS wh.ol. .tood jQ 
the way of . bnimog loti-llretu .1 “ 

made hiois If proScicnt in Poman mid Arabio 


in order that he might stud) the uniti nf God 
inlsliin He Icunit Greek and H brew so 
that he might stud) thosO Jtwuh and Chris- 
tian Bcnptur 8 which led up to the 
birth of Christ and told tlie sior> 
of His life He publuhcd the pure 
teaching of Jesus as he f uind it in tlie 
Sermon of the Mount and wrote a no able 
prtfice to his book which he called Fhe 
Picetpl of Jfittn Tliijs ho wont to tlie 
sonices of r 1 g ous tr ith a id wa* n it c intent 
wiih air cxtinial knowledge of such Mtjl 

SUbjCC 8 

In pract cc he was equill) iii'ipistr'nt ou 
Boding the unita of him in 1 fc m 
sociiix* He reatired that the duiiio lu 
muiktid Was obscured aid ob trusted 
hi fcOeinl abusco, sueh b‘' exi-ted in lua 
ovn On Itrtiiiiifcli, he foiiii ! among 
thoio who hid one out to India fnii 
L iglaiid certiin piiligntened men aiiJ w men 
who were ri-ady to go an\ leiigth« ui m ral 
courige and pcrseicrancc m order to nsene 
mankind from tiles'* abuses which had 
gndualh crept in Tliui Last and Wi&t 
were able to w rktogeth'-r, for the first tiinp, 
ill a niirvpllou 1> elf ctivi* manner Lord 
^^dliim B iiJinck a id DiilF were greif, ra b 
111 tlicir own wi\, ind the) fiHy ricOj,nzd 
the moril genus of Rija Btinmohiiii R \ 
Mi-s Ca p nter wa*, in her own sph n, 
cqinll) piiat and collaborated with him to 
the viid 

Thi* closing elai s of Raja Ratmnobun Tloj’s 
life were saddened ranch ph\ sic d snfTeriiig, 
but at the same lime enlightened with the 
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glow of the npid p'^s 6 ^ge of certun moral 
mil pohticM r forms winch were completed 
in the ler) jejr in which he died For, only 
a month before he pa-^ed aw^^, he was able 
to learn th it the bill abolHliiiig sl‘iv<r\ hid 
been pns- 5 (d, and the emmcipUion of the 
Negro race lad begun How grcalh the 
news of this victorj cheered bis li-t dijs, 
we can rend in the memoir', which have bun 
written about him He (lied in an auspicious 
%rar, — the % car when sluerv was aboJi hid 
and the great nforra men ure«, gniting 
poliiicil libcni, wore being cirrud through 
It wa*. the jiar also when tJie chmgc in the 
Fa t India Coiiipana’s constnution was 
etniirmed, wherein ricial equdilv was 
cnunciatid for the fir«t time 

As one looks back o\er the whole ceiitnri 
since the death of R«]i Ramm him Roj it is 
possible, as an Iiistori''n, to watch the 
a'n I g h of tl (. current setting in the oppo iie 
dmciinn and rendering niigatorj the \irj 
till gi for whuU Riji Raniinohim Roi had 
stood out 80 boldl) and bra\<lj Kauai 
orjiiahlt in liidii and in the rest of the world 


has not }ct been attained Political ci|iialit} 
has been swept aw i\ since the wir b\ one 
dictitor^Jjip nflei another Ft en slavery has 
r turned, m the fouu of indentmed laboin, 
and 111 wage slave rv under the cruel lash of 
economic pr s^nre, and aUo m f re d laboni 
lomaiy dill rent wajs Centi il Afuca and 
the Indiin wcic e\a uplc' of the had 

relics of the o'd slave system \Miat would 
hav» troibled Raja R<ium liun Rov m >st of 
all won (I h »vo bi eu 'O fi ill r iigious t il^i mce, 
oil vv leli lie Imd ••ulIi str ««, pi> mg on into 
re igi in mdiir r nco and from thence into 
milua t \ atred of n ligion 

Till!', the great caii-es foi which he stood 
out ^o bildh have not had an in checju red 
career The backward current has often 
prov d too ripid for the fonvatd progrc«'*. 
A ct we can be ccitaiii, that, with a faith and 
courage «-o strong ns his, Rnja Rimiohiin 
Rov would have been t elav, if he had liccn 
living with iia 111 the v mg ard of the great 
struggle for human libertv He would never 
have been on the side of the n noiioinric« 
His spirit IS with us still to cheer us on 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE NEW GERMAN ANTI-SEMITISM 

Rv WILFRED VELLOCK 


O NCE again the Vr tern world is 
beinsr torn n«iinder bv the Jewish 
problem The cn ergence of that 
problem m Grrmaiij nneler the 
leiTorict policj of the NanSj — where it 
a^'U nes a more acute and bmren form than 
1 as been experienced f 'r «evernl genemtion-, 
— s\i clip'iiirra, strangely cnoiigb, with the 
growth of an international spint ami oiiilool^ 
nnioeg the advanced sections of ever^ nation, 
which more and more was being ngarded as 
one of the greatest a«soUj and achienements 
of the present age 

Rut the probhra is not confineil to 
Germanv It threatens to an»e m Austria and 
even in I ngtund attempts have lieen male 
to tl st IIS "pr jvaganda value, though without 
success 


The real diRiculty is to dn-covi r the root of 
thepr»b!em, nature of the grievaiieo or 
gtiovances which he helunel anii «einilisiu, and 
the extent to which the racial liatnd which it 
cngendirs is being iieiel to siipj nrt a 
revolution which IS e «eiiiialli anti-deiur (.rutic 
It is no ea«v ta k to win the cons nt of 
ademreratic curmuiiitv to the abrogation of 
it- democratic rights, esp^ciallv when the 
liiiderlving purpose* of tlic imirjicrs of jmver 
IS the sulijngatioii and dragooning of the 
workers m the interest, ns m this partietilir 
case, of the Middle t In .(s. 

i or the outstanding fact in conni.etioi, 
with the irifient cotifl it in fjrrmanv, is that 
It IS a ‘uoreme at erupt on the part of the 
MidJIe Cta «ps to ‘eeiire themselvis ngain»t 
the domination of high finance and bje * 
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lnHiuc*''', on tlic one hiiul, aiul the dictator 
Blup of tlic prolctnml on tlio othci, tin two 
mill ston ^ b( tween tlic} lielicvwl tlip\ 

voiild pooiur or latei lie proiiiMl to powder 
nnlfvs iho) looK Miong action nnd is'icrted 
llioir po^\ei 

Ifut how do the .Iowa come into the 
pictuic ’ 'Ilu} come into it bi roisonof 
then pcculiin relation to the Goinnn Middle 
Classes Avlio, ns I ln\c nlrendj “aid, arc 
making the stinpgle of tlicii Uvea, anel arc 
the soul of the Hitler or iNa/i Moicinent 

In the fnat place, man) of the big 
fimncicia who ha\e beenplaiing i game of 
icckless speculation duiiiig recent xtaia, 
Uotli m G(itnan) ami on the international 
field In%o been lews In tlu second place, 
It 1“ contended, with what degree of truth 
I am unable to sa), that during the period of 
Gci man) ’s bankruptcy, fiom 1020 to 1^24, a 
considenblo portion of German bn mess 
and other property y\ns bought up by lew* 
chiefly, though not wholK, German Icw' 
Certainly tho financial power of the jewa 
together with then intcrnatioinl loots and 
connections, rciidoi eel such tiansactions cas) 
\8 carl) ns 1020, during yyhicli icar I spent 
bomo months inaestigating conilitions »n 
Gcriiuiiy,! heard man) complaints of this 
nituie against Jew* but I yya* unable to get 
at the facts 

But there yvis another section of Jeyvs 
who came in for stioiig criticism at the Iiamls 
of the Midellc Chsses, ti , tho Socialists and 
internationalist-, oi what the ^a7Is now call 
Maixist- Without question i very high 
percentage of Jeyvs, let it be said to their 
credit, are intci nationalists m the highest 
and best sense of the term During di\ 
wanderings in Gcimany in 1020, sOinc of 
the finest spirits I met in the socialist 
and pacifist raoyeincnts yvcio Jew* Thej 
won my admiration JJeVcrthclcss I sot 
in their leadership certain daiigoio, the 
possibility of a Hank attack upon the 
movement for working-class emancipation 

This possibility was also reaU/td bv many 
of the Tews who were most deeply 

toncorned , , ^ 

That attack has at last com^e The 
tragedy of the present situation in Germam 
1 . Alt the Jcwi* problem is btms n««I 


dchbcritcU lt» gcnciatc hatiod which is being 
extended to eyer) thing with yvhich lews 
liaxc tit ana y\ay been tonnected Tin 
“succc'.s of this method his caused tin 
hatred of leyvn to lank ns the primary 
weapon for llic ittainment of Na/i i nd* 

this tendency of tlu Right to earn 
through ictolution In negitions is one of 
the most sinister signs of the ng^ In tin- 
teiidcnc) tho Right iliRting ii-lu j it«elf from 
the Irfft, who*( ajipeals arc c«-entiall) 
positiac in charnctir Dioin fimt to la-t 
the ?yaris liase appialcd to the lowe-t 
elements in human nature having sought to 
gain llieir chief support from inten«ivo 
hatreds, which have been stimulated b) 
tcinfic engines of projiaganda In tins 
endeavour they have fallen bick on what is 
the recognwcj sheet anehm of all hatred 
monger-, // riro hatred MorkingcIa«8 
emancipation fiom eoiiomic domination yvas 
the teiuial feai of tlm German Middle 
Clas'is wliicli was symbolt/ed in Marxism, 
Cominuni-m and Internationalism But it yvi* 
not enough to attack thc "0 in a straight 
forward wa\ They inn»t be converted into 
monsters and liatcd (o yvhtcli end tho 
element of race w is brought in Tho Jewish 
question served tlu- pnrpase adtniriblv bo 
the Icw> were laid on the illar of 1 ascism, 
and hatred of lews bcii g hitched to tho fear 
and hatud of Communism, an ideal weapon 
for carr)ing through a leactionarv revolution 
was *< cured 

Of cour e, there yyill be a reckoning dav, 
as pcopi cmnot live on Iiatred iiulelmitoly 
However imich tht woilci- nia\ hare been 
luted into supporting an lu-cnsato policy, the 
majority of Hitler’s feiipporter- an concerned 
with iconomic bettirmint, mill b) anti by thov 
will demand the fruits of their "acliieveiiunt’ 
Alerely to have cnthioncd Hitler lo the scat 
of power ma) spill siicce 3 to the Middle 
Clas-e*, but it yvill mean nothing to the 
workirs Hidcss it cmics y\ith it Mibstaiilial 
imp-aivcinents in tlieir economic cMstenee 

The danger at the moment is that tho first 
* success” of Hitler inav be interpreted b) the 
nactioii abroad real and permanent, and be 
the means of stimulating the desire to start 
fcinular movements in other toimtncs M ere 
that to be the case, reactionar) parties would 
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bcfpn to look atOHnd for the •surest tneani* of 
stimtiKting th( most intensive hatred, in 
which ca'i-e it is possible that the Jewish, or 
sonic other racial issue would be U!»cd For 
that\cr\ reason it is to be hoped that the 
better elements m German} will }ct prcaail, 
as otherwise the immediate future of ^\estcm 
cuiliralion might become tragic beaond 
description 

For the pre-cut it sluuld be the diita ol 
all tliiiikerv. and writers throughout the world 
to expo-e the hidden terrors and tlie final fate 
of civilisation iiiider the method of levolution 
b\ hatred Ciaili/ation cannot po«-ibl) 
suranc such methods The hatreds and 
passions aroiiecd b\ thi Na7i3 of Germana 
can have but one result Clieic wiU be a 
RCfjHcl to the chapter m her life which 
German} is now writing W c dare not 
contemplate it Unless that scijucl is written 
with a niodoiation, whuh perhaps ought onl\ 


al7 

to bi expected of angel®, the next decade or 
two in German} can onh be imagined 

Clearly thi« polic} ot roxolution b\ hatred, 
and cspccialK by racial hatred, is the end of 
all thing"* CiMlization cannot stiraiie it 
Sooner or 1 itei it will light tires which will 
burn to th< ground the entiic fabric of modem 
ti\ili7ition ( must cither abandon it or 
ptnsh rhi"> *.triicgle tor power, domination 
and monopol} in i world ol abiindincc is the 
maddest thing that has happened since the 
world b<gan If in tnc midst of tins phono 
III nal abnmlincc mankind cannot learn to 
« 0 opci itc to aboIi"<h cl is«r3 and ricial donu 
nation, then iiuleeil is the end of civilization 
in sight That is our problem it lie- biliind 
all oui modern warx and threat- and fear of 
war, all onr revohilions and thn als and fear 
of resolution wi «hall fi and -olic that 
piobtein or pen-h 
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in FKWtl It GK\N I 

/’/{ ! Iriif oj fhf VaU' {tmn itn Ilniwfus l-vo mb »// 


O N tliv tie of tliH InlernUional (onfercncx 
of IIk I'mon IntorDationale Pour l/c Piiclo 
Korncli at Rniec* tliero npimml n «lor> m 
the \<-H lor/ Tmfx relatins that all the 
I Kmi'h matrons of chat city of many menione-* 
Wire as®! liioiisly sitting up nights sewing sinps 
of re<l white hunting into American tliffs in 
"lionour ol NicIioIas Eoencli anl llie country from 
whic’i Oil plan of the ISotrich Ilinner ol IN u-c 
for the protection of the worl 1 o art and ecicnldic 
trea urv-a ha I «manatisl Not or acoonling lo the 
forre p<in lent, •iiic* the day when \mcri 
aan lol her» Hnlol- in lairojK- hal iherv Iw-on 
isnh nil nrrn of \men(“in Hags m this 1 Icnijs*i 
city nor wa< U so dxply dmwn lowanU 

\monca 

Thus the nil of the \ an Dycks an I 
Momhnfrs jmiI its inlnte l> that cre-it ‘pint, 
Nicholas Itoenob, who<o in lofntigaMo Ia)>oiirs for 
'Vorll Pmep through etilture har rr-staleJ 

ihemw'Trs pn<x; Bgan in t! o Ittnner of I’eaw 
ITan which n-inrv'ts with new feiro th lillr 
a’rmlT given hmi as one of the aupreinely 

frvtit l-a^Vn of worll isenee lolay 

In the Dmgrs roafetTrrv which rmherr-i 


together four luinilr!?*l 1 I giUs from culiuml 
an I learnt I tiodies of innnj countries iin I from 
Coacmmcni olfi ill- mnnj n«iilts whuh n unu 
epochal imj>otUmct m this plan of peace through 
ailluiv might he minlionfsl iiotihl> die f mia 
tion of n pirninnint binlj eompri ing soiii** of 
luropta grent cnllural ien ler* to furll er th 
nlo|tion ol ikis movenunl Diii lor die moment 
1 ime ssiiecmlij pomltsl out Uie ineilint of tin 
tiags Ix-causc it« eimi Ic earncstn s ecim* to nu 
lo touch some r«n ifeep an! i-« enl il irincijl 
l»ctwL"cn Uii ril lion of man t> mm nn I naiion 
to nation iho coiihagion of goo*! will In ctl nj>on 
a common nppn-ciaiion of I<-autj nn 1 cullun 
It IS dll- t 1*10 Jrincipj of penc* nn 1 cailtur* 
which formi tie primi'o of Ni hoIi« I *-riche 
plan ati ! which ron»titH » for h ra ii eolTeut 
of oitr int TTinlional relationships Ir'sn i* in ih 
•estrh for I’lXi "p Pocneh jioks f r iropfyhs'-' 
rultun la its hrtwi ie-l an! me*t ■uperb sense 
alone ran Irm-mul tl«* Inman nnseiotitnes. 
an I tli« Innsmuution is the onlr guannOs for 
human nniiy I <— fortv tl w years Jonchlas 
liein urpioff ihe prartjcwl enl irtr^-'-liab* eftti 
catoa of a ronTh-lmn wh '•h fcaener- hss iw^ndv / 
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lUc oiiv, Inml, am! tUe dictator 
bIu)) of tlic prolcliiiat on tlio otliri, tlio two 
iiiill-ston' s b( tween mIiicIi thej lielicctil thp^ 
would fioon< r or latei bo ground to powder 
nnlc's'i. tlicj look “liong action and iB-«citcd 
•their powci 

Ibit how do the Jews come into the 
pictnie ' The} conic into it h\ mson of 
then petuliiir relation to the Geimui Middle 
(’ln8«C‘«, whOj ns J ln\c nlriadv Mid, arc 
making the fitiupgle of tlieii and arc 

tin soul of the Ilitlei or>>a/i Movement 

In the first plate, matij of the big 
flninciets Avlio have beenplavinga game of 
ucklc?s speculation dining recent veils, 
liotli III Gtimaiij and on the Internationa! 
field hue been lews In the second place 
it i- contended, with what degue of truth 
I am nnnblo to sa), that during the ptnod of 
Gei many’s bankrupts, ft oin 1^120 to 1021, i 
tonaidenblc poition of German bu mess 
and other propertj was bought up lit lews 
chiefiv, tliough not wholh, G<rmnn leW' 
Ccitainl) the financial power of the jewa, 
together with then internatiouai loots and 
connections, rcndcicd such tiansactions cas) 
As carl) as 1020, during which vear I spent 
some months investigating conditions in 
Germain,! heard manj complaints of this 
natuie against Jew®, but I waa unable to get 
at the facts 

But there w is another section of Jews 
who came in for strong criticism at Uic bands 
of tlie Middle Cl iBses, ii , the Socialists and 
internationahst*-, or what the >in7is now call 
Marvistb Mithout question i very high 
percentage of Jews, let it be said to then 
credit, are intei nationalists in the highest 
and best sense of the teim During mv 
wanderings in Germaiiv in 1020, some of 
the finest spirits I met in the socialist 
mid pacifist movements vveie Jews They 
won my admiration Nevertheless I saw 
111 then leadciship ceitam dangers, the 
possibility of a flank attack upon the 
movement foi working class emancipation 
This po'sibilitv was also realized bv many 
of the Jews who were most deeply 
concerned 

That attack, has at last come The 
tragedy of the present situation in Germany 
IS that the Jewish problem is being used 


dcbbcrittU n» gcnerilc hatied winch is being 
evtended to everything with which Jews 
have 111 aiiv wav been connected The 
“suttc-s" of tins method h is caii«ed tb« 
hatred of Icwa fo lank as the prmiarv 
weapon for the atkainiiient of Nazi end® 

'Ihis tendenev of the Right to earn 
Ihroiigli icvoliitinii liv negitions is one of 
the most Mnistcr signs of the age In this 
tendency the Right clistingdidn 5 itself from 
the Left, whose appeals are essentially 
positive 111 clmnctir rrom first to la t 
the Na/i« have ajipcalcd to the lowest 
cleiiiciith in liuman nature, having sought tJ 
gain their ciiicf support from inteiuive 
hatreds, which have been stimulatid bv 
teinfic cn(.nies of propaganda In this 
endeavour thev have fallen back on what is 
the recogoi/ej sheet anclmr of ill hatred 
mongers, 1 1 , race hatred M orkmg da*® 
emancipation fiom < conomic dommatiOQ was 
the eeiiiial fcai of the German Middle 
Classes, winch wa» bvoibelircd in Morvisni; 
Communism and Internationalism But it was 
not enough to attack these in a straight 
forward way flicv must be converted into 
monsters and hated to which end the 
element of race v\ as brought in The Jcwi*h 
question served this purpose admit iblv So 
the lews were Iiid on the altar of la«eism, 
and hatred of Jews being hitched to the feir 
and hatr d of Communism, an ideal weapon 
lor carry ing through a i<.actionai\ revolution 
wa» secured 

Of course, there will be a reckoning da\, 
J3 peoph cannot live on hatred indefiniteb 
However much the woikers luav have been 
luied into supporting an insensate policv, the 
majontv of Hitler’s supporters iri concerned 
with economic betterment, and by and by thev^ 
will demand the fruits of their "achievcnunt 
■Mircly to have cuthioned Hitler lo the seat 
of power may Rjiell success to the Middle 
Clasics, but it will mean uothmg to the 
workers unless it carries witli it substmtiu 
imp’oveiDciits m their economic cMstenec 

The danger at the moment is that the tir»t 
"success” of Hitler mav be interpreted by the 
reaction abroid as leal nnd permanent, and be 
the means of stimulating the desire to start 
tiniilar movements in other toiiutrics 
that to be the case, reactionniy parties would 
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begin to look around tor tbe surest mean'- of 
stimulating the most intensive hatred, in 
which ca«e it is possible that the Jewish, or 
some other racial issue would be uacd For 
that ver\ leason it is to be hoped that the 
better elements in Germany will yet prevail, 
as otherwise the immediate future of \\ estem 
civilization might become tragic beyond 
de'CnptiOD 

For (he pre-eut it should be the diita of 
all thinkers and writers throughout the world 
to expo'-e the hidden terrois and the final fate 
of cwiluration under the method of levolntion 
b\ hatred Ci\ ili/ation cannot possibly 
sunue such method® The hatr^s and 
passions aroused b\ thi Isazis of Gerniana 
can have but one result There will be a 
sequel to the chaptei in her life which 
German) is now writing W e dare not 
contemplate it Unless that ‘•oqiiel u written 
with a model ation, which perhaps ought only 


olT 

to be expected of angeU, tbe nest decade oi 
two in Germany can onh be imagined 

Clearly thi= policy ot rcaolution bi hatred, 
and es|>ocialU by racial hatred, is the end of 
all thing>. Civilization cannot survive it 
Sooner or later it will light hres which will 
burn to th< ground the entire fabric of modern 
civilization W c must cither abandon it or 
ponsh Tin-, struggle for power, domination 
and moQOpol) in a world ol abundance is the 
maddest thing that has happened since the 
world began If in tne midst of this phono 
iwenal abundance mankind cannot learn to 
CO operite, to abolish claeaes and racial domi 
nation then indeed is the end of civilization 
in sight That is our problem , it lies bcliind 
all oui modem wars and thieats and frar of 
w«r, all oiir revolutions and threats and fear 
of revolution wi shall fac and sohe that 
piobleni or pcrisli 
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FRWCLS K GRAM 

P/i>ideiif 0/ tf/e rtiit Inirihftii Ub/wett s o inlmi 


O h the eic of the International Conference 
of the Union Internationale Pour i^e Pacte 
IWrich at Bruse® there nppearetl a 'toiy in 
the Y(« loil Ti/iifA relating that all the 
Menu h matrons of that city of many memone® 
were assiJuou«ly sitting up nights sewmg '■trips 
of reil white bunting into American flags in 
honour of Nicholas Ivoeiich and the couiilry from 
which the plan of the Itocrich Banner oi Peice 
for the protection of the worlls art and scientific 
trea urea hal emanateil Never acconling to the 
77 mm corre pon lent, «ince the daj when \nieri 
cm soliliers landed in Europe hal there Ixen 
*uch an array of \meric-m flags in this rJemi«h 
city nor wa» it «o d«?cpl> drawn towanls 
Vmerica 

T hu« the ( it> of the \ an Dycks and 
Memlmgs pul lU tribute to that great spirit, 
Naholas UcKneh, who«c mlefatigable labours for 
W orld Peace through culture hav re-staled 
ihem®elres once again in the Banner of Peace 
I’lan, which re-mvests with new force thi title 
alrra>lv given him as one of the supremely 
great lenders of worll peace today 

In the Bruges conference which gsthcra! 


together four hundrcl delegates from cultural 
and learned boilies of manj countries and from 
government offici lb many results which assume 
epoch U importance in this plan of pence through 
culture might ‘le mentioned notabl) the Lrma 
tion of a permanent body tompri mg some of 
ruropes great cultural leaders to further the 
odoplion of this movement But for the moment 
I have c«peciall> poiritel out the incident of the 
fligs, l^u»e Its -imnlo enrne-tne-s seems tome 
to touch some very deep ant e««entnl prmciX 
between tl.^ rcl tion of man to man and naimi, 
to natron— the contagion of goo.1 will ba-ed 
a common appreciation of I eautj and cid.are ^ 

It IS this bi«ic principh of peaci i If? 

»Lich forms Ihc prrm,.o of \'!rhola. HmS" 

plan and which conMitutes for 

of oor international reUtion<hm< p ™ ** W'rect 

cesroh for Pcaro Iloerich look® 

culture in its broa le-t and me 

alone, can tnn«mute th^ Imm-,* 

an 1 this tran-mntaiion is ih» 

hnman unity I or forty thn* 

be«n urging the practir^J ar,/”” is? ' 

cation of a connetjon which ^ '' 
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exprf‘e«p(l when Sr Jinnp« .Tenna f'>\ 3 th'rt *lhe 
m 't n il uniKt la iiniluhly (kri\ iiixe fiom 
cori't I nt not cjn ciou^nc'S from (ho 

TO Uen il worlti ” 

At tins moment, Rnerich’a Poiee Pint for 
intern ition il iin It-r tiimling through cvUtiire niitl 
bi iii/j allrtHi! forsp'tiil niiiilj'H far fereril 
re>een« For onp iltM Rtt'iinm «c(S (he 

cehbrilinn nf the Tlnrd Cjnv<i>h»» of the 
Bmnorof Puce, to he hill nt Wti'hingtin 
An I -econdlv it see' the i"Uiincc «f Jtia book 
Fim/ Slionr/holl which jir»nMincc3 in iH 
molt forcih >1 >n Inner this couMclion snunilul 
with the corrohoriitioii of forlj three 3cir» of 
e\pei leliH 

T»> -ee the true evnliOinn of li tench’s p)in, 
one mi lit go bick ov(.r Iloircha entire etu lie 



VjffpnMil ll « Tj. r 


: Hinn r ff Ifiee 
r 11-*- Part f » Il P Pf •' 


find fdiientinnil hfo fn ilnng so one I he 
immehtlv r.pnzint of ill fictHnt Keri<li 
npMr ilitorzo-* h" im Ill'll iiih m kit pwiiH il 
npiilieiii in of hi-* i h d" "i mnrh ore 

nmmi to imi'niute di'inlCe,iUiiig forces into 
uniting ones 

In tic nneriih Mn«onin, wilVi it* imiUtpic 
f ict 1-, lh« re 1' 1 "uihi'M of thu entire (Im 
which indieiiM til wide direiii.na wlmfi 
P in h’' serMce to P, ce l>iuh'* «" 1 the 
coil'll in« niin of rcKlimg nnd |iermrili«g «J1 

^' *11 fioe It hi'> ol'niPa seenie*1 to me rmfeumllj’ 
In-’ictlnni h> irmc svntfi<nnilv on thi* pen^ 
X'Vin, lilt llHiiih’- fir t f.imlMon m the 
P«rnh Mn^ciim shonll line ben 
Iii«imuc f r lulling th. lemhing of nil the nrl^ 
niming to fn^i r<o|iIe t» r. ngh enlmre. 

Ih.nwlv.s Ik c.gn.nmf ofe<.iit..i nm/r In 
the Mii-ter In tiini. he nl ,Ko 

Oi'^oho the nrbitriirj biinets set up heUteen Uio 


arts verx often by the arti*ts them«elve-> “Art 
la one — indtri>ible Art m ibe mniiifi “t-ntion 
of (ho coming «3nthe'i<” 3 /ns is hi' onU to 
tli« cm-itor ftnd to iho 'tudeiu liiO'O fniuro 
ereidrs of beinty, when he itnis to unite m a 
Ltgion 

Pnim the indicnhnl. Rncrich p^'’ea to (he 
m»'«es jfi the 'ecojj 1 fic]/ of iroril tmtchpil by 
hi' j!in, the Intern ili m i! \rt Cfvtre of Roerich 
Miisenin, wlmh «eeki to create n common km'hip 
through the mlLrcb ingo of art, and tlmnigh 
exhibition^ ttlncli lure not on!> pre'onted nrti-ts 
of thia irtunlrj, lint Iniie bmii^bt to Anit-rica 
(be creitixo } roJiicts of coiinlrus heretofore 
often cnliurilh mexi'ient in the Aimncin 
coniioH-fK*.* 'eriiC’ no le-' iic(V"irv bis 
been canieil on by the Interniilionnl Art CLiilro 
in ncqn imting oilier roiinlriis 
of rnnipe A‘n find Laiin 
Amerii i of the a«piriitiftna of 
America m tlic fiild of culture 
'ibis nib n hangp In* bes n cirneil 
on nit only m tin fntern itionul 
\tI Centre in Iviw Yi rh, bnl the 
jilJirlins pfi nptrati^) irith (Jjs 
imi nini' ilm puldic sdiooN, the 
pnidii librniea, ixen jiri*oti», m 
thc'i itnurirx ei5hihtton« Iltncp, 
PM n thti sociiil nii'fit Ina not 
h(a n < atrioi ked in Koiriih’s ji| m 
firili't I ^lllblllr)n^ bicui'C H' 
hi 'll* ‘Jhjiip rirt li> Iho 
pri'fiii'-aiiii jou Mill liuo no 
mores prj«o»ie’* 

In hi' prpHiit work nt Urit«riill, 

H in ilm in lb «(iin.li 
Ilf Ueeriili Mii'uiin, in XHj.j.iir, 
Wi'tpni Iliiiiilain*, tins i s«iniiiii 
mmj tioip of (be irtaniu/ fcimces 
Uiiirui nnd of the run ma brunchia of 

science— proMdi « the rlor/innl 

vebicK of hi« ideal Urii'Miti ibe IIimHlniin 
Kc'THrfb I««( (iite IS of ctnirn* to ht rcganfiii 
n* iin i«««iliil «nd miviluble rnt.'rQolh of the 
Kifiih (..nlml A'lnlic l.\liedrlii ii, mnde by 
It »n<h (broil h I.ai’ik Cbff»«o Tnrkc'tnn, 
M«»iig b mn 1 Tibet fin* Rof rich pxpeibtini witli 
It' neon! of «acrifiei'i i«otie of ihe most «iiipen loua 
senwhe* not onlj for iho oncuia of bumtin life and 
Imninn cnliuri, but iipiciillj for the litniiia 
of human oncin* One of the nio'l tefling 
ultenineia m I{ot-n<bs rocoTil of the cxpeibtmn, 
Ihionhifn on •li'eoif.rnip the mcg'ilithic 
m*nnnienl« if Coi tral A« a, eo nnnlogona to 
ihi Stonp llenge and Ciiriiiic, nro the lima ‘It is 
a thrillinr thing to liol I Uw end of nn rnclmntccl 
onlin Great Uninn iind (In I the bepiiining 
pf It If? Ontril Asm” To him on<5 of the 
gr Bipst fialurcsof iliiip rrtnams tegeibrr mill the 
rem rvihle ri mnanis of imgnitnn eanlenres which 
hi ili'WtipiI, ftt (heirreccl itJon of (be infer«rcjrrjng 
of nil nmions nnil nicid life lianahirc m 
the reauli of bis tup one iiwnro of Ins re|>cnte»f 
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emphn'H in<l concern to find the threila thicH 
connect hunnn tr'iiitnn*, whether ihej bt. of 
Ea^t or e-t, becui«e in this \vn\ he is ahlp 
to link the found itions anil to mJicite hoiy 
arbitnry m truth are the barriers erected 
prejudice and intolerance 

It 1- ihiJ «imp niiitr, whi h permeates thg 
plan for Urusviti, Huniliyan Re-eirch Institute 
in the Him il lya- There, PrufwHor R entb 
deeplr inspired by the endle-»-i po sibilitiee of 
"cienlific re earch ofiVreil bj A'la, fianled thg 
Himdiyan Re earth In-titnte, donating its 

he uiqiiarters m the Kulii aillej Vml to H, 
aims of ndvanein" the outpn*t& of knooledp^ 
i« the creation of an Iii'iitute where ecienti'ts of aJl 
nation's and in everj hrinch of cc^uee cio m *1 
common concern for the wellbeing of minkin<| 
creite and con'trnit aide bv 'i le kfier three 
jears of work, ihia In'titute indidte' it" aplendiq 
growth With Profeasor Ranh, «« Presi lent 
/’iinu'er aiui’ Or Weorge t?>ericA eminent 
Himrl Orientili-t as its Director «cienti'U 
area rking there together to eipOre the 
of meiheine, of cancer, of biology aMm-chomi'in 
nnhicolozy Vlreilj nuin-rwi" Anii-in m | 
Eunpe"n cieiuifio bodies lure prifiiil froq, 
Its lolleetions of fl'ni md oihir niiteiul 
and nation il and cultunl mils hate beei, 
nzeil 111 a common w rk 

The Uieru-h S icictt which completes t*"!} 
unit, firges an extended cli un of unihcaiion 
Thu Pwielr, aimed to «pfi*ad rfofe«"Of 
Riorich’s idets for culture nn<l peace, now Inij 
«i 3 tt\ four brim lies in iweiili four countries-, 
a Iriio fraternilj of cull ire 

Thee many fleets of the Riench 'fusenn, 
hnio their eorollirj in Xcholis Ranch^ 
plm for the B inner of Peicc After ‘«ieri 
icir« since its hr^i prinniLition by Pnfeeif 
Iivnch, tho pi in "hoiTS it-* thumi-m aii<| 
Tiuibtv of appliciiioti *>ine» ita iic«iii>n 
the K'erich l\ace Fact and Bmner of IVic^ 
have been unanim< u>ly en l0T«ed by the Inter 
national JIu eiim s Commiitee of the L 'gHe tf 
Xilnn", bv the Genenl Fedrr"tion of Roinen^ 
Chih-i of \niericu, hi Hu II<Irne«s PvfK Piu^ 
XI, bi «uch members of the Inlcrnuionij 
Feice Court nt the Ilijrue ns U' Fn-ihnt Dr 
M Aditci, Dr V Bu*Limente, Bimn Mcliej 
de Taulie and other", is will ns bv H Kiiijy 
AUrrt of C Igium, and _ the albennce Of 


destruction of the worl I trea ures of art ja 
times of war It is true tliit this con-titutes 
one phisc of the pi in — one wliiuli i , of iieti"iiy, 
esp-ciilli brought out m Iht, li eritli Pi at, Pict 
an I which c nceriis it elt wiili the applioitim of 
the prijett m w ir ti iii,— t nu the Pict outlines 
tilt the Btnner of Peice -lioul 1 wive over 
niiniiuiit* < idi 111! uniitr-utie' mu'eiiin*, to 
sigiilizt. llieir invi il lb lity ilurin* ininents 
ot pc tte nil i as with the R d Cru ideiitifj 
thee m numents iis miiiril territorv 
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the bmlclmf' of tin? gipanttc project Im 
come out of the pocKcts of prunto iti(lt\i- 
dujils A prodigious outla^ of 26 million 
dollars Avast ixpcndituro of moi)C\ in tho 
nation’s x\ 01 Ht doprc^sion Cut Cliicigo liis 
the courage to forget the dqircssion, niid 
confidonth expects tlu fair to pa) its own 
wa\ The manngeiiicnt has laid out tho 
jdnnt on the liasis of an expectation of 
50 million attendance 


' Mr Rufus G Dawes^ President of the 
Cent^r^ of Progress Exposition, sua that 
there will be no “slump” after the fair 
Instead, ho bclicxe«, there will bo increase in 
busino««, in manufactures, in bank deposits 
and in paj -rolls which will make thenischcs 
manifest first in Chicago and then throughout 
the nation He is confident there will be 
a like increase in tho cultural forces, 
itnmcasuriblo by statistical table®, but 
one none the lees real The physical sciences, 
the social sciences, and tho tine arts will be 
fired with a new meaning and enthusiasm 

The ctntcnnial entorpnso of Chicago is 
novel, romantic and djnamic It vunali/es 
to visiting millions the ministrations of 
science to human welfare The goncril 
pattern of the cxpositio » has been designed 
by the greatest.bod) of scientists iii America, 
i£ not in the entire world — the Katioinl 

Research Council These di«tingn shed leaders 
of scientific thought took os er the job of 
dramatizing the story of scientific progrc'-s iii 
the past century The problem put to each 
member of tiic \d\i»or} Council of this 
body was ‘If ^ou consider it possible to 
reduce voiir special branch of “cicncc 
phy«ies, biologj, mathomatics, astronomy, 
geolog%, cliPini-tr), niithropologj or engineer- 
ing— to a phjsical exhibit capable of 
interesting the ordimrj pereon wholh un- 
trained in its nn atones, tell us how joii would 
do It” The answers to (his cbBllcnge 
constitute the pattern of tho ^ntiiry of 
Progress Esposition In c^c^^ briiich or 
science which has qualified for tin® show, 
the order and continuit) of the ptaj are 
Pure science origins, invention, applied 
science, ma«8 production, mass distribution 
The mognitndc of the exposition maj be 
judged from tho fact that the fair ground., 
bmft right out in the Lake Michigan, extend 


for three and a-half miles along the Lake 
Shore The domimting stnictiire of the fair 
iB the Tower of Water and Lights, C50 feet 
high It IS the highest and largest fountain 
ill tho world The tower is a shell for 
housing tho jupcs carrj mg water to its tip, a 
Betting for jewels of coloured lights which 
gleam throngli the veils of water cascading 
from slender shoulders of tho architectural 
setbacks Ratterics of powerful coloured 
lights plaj upon (las ska scraper fountain 
from a distance The ciTects of having this 
cascade lighted from within and without are 
mare elloiis 

Here at Chicago's Century of Progress 
Exposition, the visitor secs wondrous 
mechanisms ncier before shown to the public 
riiey are so arranged that he can push buttons 
and operate them himself and sec what life 
will be like fi£t\ jears from now This is 
one exposition where the “Hands Off' sign 

IS mi-Mog 

In the co)o«<a) Hall of Science, the MSitor 
ro »\ witness the mnzing operations of science 
in huge phjsical and chemical laboratories 
L%cn the working of the machine that he 
Ins in his bod\ is revealed in the 'iransparent 
Man, with nerves, heart-bent®, blood courbing 
through the acioa and arteries all revelled in 
a «tccl robot ton feet high Tins mcolnuical 
iiun, made to look like a human being, give® 
twentv iniimto Icctnroa on food chemistrj and 
nutrition, pointing to riw material and cooked 
material on a table, telling of the vitimines 
mid tracing the food through bis own stomach 
and alimentarj canal 

One of the mo«t popular exhibits is the 
babj incubator station If is c/assr/reti as 
both eiiUrlainment and educational fifteen 
babie** are shown lu cribs in a semi circular 
row 111 front of large plate glas« windovr. set 
at ail angle so MMtors can walkthrough and 
sec the joung-ters practically from all side® 
The room m which tho babies arc housed 
has ultra violet ny gla«s to get the full 
benefit of sunshine It has aloO a batterj 
of light, to siipplj arlificial sunlight for the 
babifs on dark dijs The management has 
planned to have lectures given by phjaicnn® 
standing in the exhibition room to the public 
on the other side of the glass, made possible 
bj annunciator® Of course, tho feeding iiid 
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care of the babies arc al! pi unl^ \isiblc 
through the phte glass Afar seeing the 
babies through the gla=s wills, M'-ttors who 
are interested maa «top in a theatre where 
there are raoaiiig p ctiires showing howto 
care for babies The present plans provide 
for tht, free pa-^sage of about 3,000 people 
an hour through the incubator exhibit 

Other amarcinents come iii the industrial 
exhibits The latest thing in airplanisaod 
the last word in tr ins are there in th« 
transportation group One luai see the fir^t 
“iron horse” built more than a ceiitnrv ago, 
and his great great great gr lud on, 1933 
Jlogul locomotive with speed cjpacitj of 
100 miles an hour Or he niai stroll 
aero s the wa\ to the motor car exhibits and 
see the actual manufacture of cars in glas 
walled work rooms 

In the Agricultural Building are foiiod 
exhibits of leading food manufacturers, thi 
livestock, and an agricultural impKmcnt 
displa} demonstrating man’s progress during 
the last hundred } ears Visitors see how the 
good things to eat in the American famih 
market basket are manufactured, packed and 
marketed, in living, dramatic displays 

The present generation of America i» 
science-minded , it thinks in technical and 
scientific terms But in order to cujo) the 
Century of Progrcas Exposition, one will not 
need to be tecbnically minded A «ur\e) of 
its programme shows that the tastes and 
interests of all sort* of people ha\c been 
considered ampl> provided for Ans pcr=on, 
irrespective of education or indi\idnal back- 
ground, can find capti\ ating entertainmenf 
for ever> moment of attendance The fains 
crammed full of exciting spectacles and 
compelling attractions 

In the general exhibits arc the magnificent 
Lama Temple of Jchol and the Jla^a 
temple The latter is an exact copy of 
a building lu far awar Aiicatan, sonthem 
Mexico, a temple at lea^t ten centone» old 
It represents a bit of the 2,000 or more %ear 
old civilization of the Ma^as The walls of 
the Mava Temple at the expo-ition are 
covered with elaborate designs, huge ma«fc 
heads, and great serpents carved in stone 

The Golden Temple of Jehol, chipped 
thousands of miles across the sea, is a 


reproduction of Chinas finest Lama temple 
Twenty eight thou‘-and pieces of wood, from 
cornice*, to columns make up tins building 
coloured in red lacquer and gold, and crowned 
with a double decked roof covered with 
copper shingles fini-hed in pure gold leaf 
I/iside is eihibited a pneejee? coUochoi) of 
Chinese and Buddhist art treasure*. 

All A*.ia and Europe are on parade with 
exhibits of nioat of the European and Asian 
countries, including India There is a replica 
of the Taj Mahal There are also examples 
of in d eval Euripean architecture along with 
th( ultra modern 



At the V orld’s Colninbian* Exposition of 
lbV3, there was the Congress of Religions, 
where Swatni Vivekananda unfnrled the 
banner of Hinduism in the V’estern worl^ 
That Congress was perhaps the greatest of all 
of the lasting contributions to the Columbian 
Expo ition It centred itg interest in a 
survev of the worlds religions with emphasis 
on what each could contribute to the world’s 
spiritual needs It aroused great enthusiasm 
lu comparative religion But to manv 
Christian theologues the Congress was 
“unhappy in ita results/’ as it tended to «how 
that even the “heathen” religions were not 
without some good The consequence was 
that the Catholic Pope promptly put a ban on 
all future Congre-ses of Religions, and forbade 
all Roman Catholics participating in them 
There will be no Congress of Religions 
at the current World s Fair But the Haskell 
Institute of Religions at the University of 
Chicago 13 being condncled this summer fis 
an adjunct to the “Centurv of Progress." The 
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Institute jtrogr immo h (le\ oted to the etmlj of 
Hix pro it faiths iitulcp the penei »1 title of 
“^^o^llUl Irniuls m U'orld liili^ion'i^ 'Iho 
cxjnsitioii of Christumtj in its \nriois 
aspects mtiirilly (Kcnpiea the greiter part 
of the programme, but lIuiduHni Buddhism, 
Confiicnntsm, and IsUm arc not omitted 
Mr K Xitnruijnn, editor if tlic Indian 
Social Kefoi/iitr {^Bombst), is Hchedulod to 
deliver a scries of lectures on ‘Social Mo\<- 
ments m Modern India’ 

There am)) also be held in conacclion 
^^^th "A Century of Progress" a convention 
of religions, olliuallj Known as M orJd 
Pellowship of 1 jiith? The convention will 
1 1 st for three weeks It is expected to be 
addressed bi ncirh 250 apt akers, of which 


iboiit 30 are from Indn The chairman of 
the World 1 illowship of I alths is a Mttho 
dtat bishop 

It i« not possibh to till all about the 
Chicigi AVorld's Tur in one article W hether 
it svill come up to one's larger exjiectation 
mny depend on how man} world’s fairs one 
Ins seen m Amoiicn It may not be com 
parable, in Bomc respects, to the San Traiiei«co 
f iir, nor the St Bonis fair, or the Columbiaii 
fill of ISOJ But the Msitor mat well look 
with wonder and admiration upon the Century 
of Progress, Its accomplishments and its 
achiescinents It is all hpro in a long 
stupendous, graphic story a fascinating 
caci clopacdt I come to life and «prcid out 
for all tOf.ee 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR INDIA AT GENEVA 

Bv LLLEV HORUP 


D oes India need foreign propaganda 
or dias she to concentrate all her 
forces in the countrv itself ’ 

This 18 a question that is 
becoming more and more important for 
Indians Those who have ne\er been out 
of India do not gencralh laj an\ stress upon 
foreign propaganda 1 ven Mahatma Gai din 
upheld the idea that the fight for India’s 
medom should and could onlj be fouglit 
on Indian soil But a greater part of 
intelligent India, including among others 
Mr Subhas Bose, recognires the neces^iti 
The man\ thousands rf students, who icarlj 

go to the European universities, who live 111 

the European capitals, read their newspapers, 
and mix with the population, learn wimt 
propaganda means They feel the power of the 
Press and of the propaganda of the lintish 
Empire Whorncr thej go tliy ore met 
rvilh oniniom about their country ba.cii upon 
Eogli.li MOWS end 1 iibIhIi intercl. It f 
throuch the I iighsli Pre.B nid EuRl.th new- 
agencies that almost even hit of news from 
India has to pass Tlie Europeans know little. 


and what thc> know has been ‘‘inspired” bv 
Lngh h poTiticians and journalists In n'most 
every newspaper in Europe, India is 
dc enbed as a big contineut with a small 
intellectual strata and a huge population of 
ilbteritc dirtv, half starved, miserable 
peasants who are not awnre of man’s right 
to life and who don’t even know the meaning 
of the word freedom 

Vvrv few newspapers in Europe explain 
to their renders that one of the principal 
reasons win the Indian people are starving 
and illiterate is th it they are taxed more 
hcavilj than an\ other people, and oiilv 
7 per e<nt of tlic Indian revenue i® spent for 
their education , or that the Indian masses arc 
dirt) because they cannot nlTord to buy I'Onp 
as tlicir average income does not exceed 
two£ajear, out of which they have to paj 
3x Crf in taxes 

All this IS never explained in the Engheh 
or in the continental Prc-»e Jsor is the fact 
mentioned that India once was the centre of 
Asiatic culture 

"With these impressions the joung Indian 
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Tbe rxfrcQt Te nnU tl« < of ibe Th rd Inicmi oust ( ;>nfer«nci; for Ind a 

Fro t ror fro i /e/t—Ma Jltrnoi 'If fUm I Mr Bbuhbba l> i Mr '*Qb‘m lb e Mr* k Cose 
Mik Baudou n Dr Pt rat 

Baek rou fro t left ^^r8 Gioi;ul) Mrs llomp Mile I olland Mr D L»gi 


students go home Vnd thev hive felt the 
need for Indian foreign propngnndi and tl ev 
ask for it M hen M-ihatoja Gjndb ms m 
London he felt it too 

The fir^t small beginning wns mide by the 
Furoppan fr ends of India in Grnevn on 
the sixth of October 193^ The Ir s!i 
Mrs Cnu ins the Sw «s Dr Pn\at tl c Trench 
Mi«s Rolland Rnmain RoHand s sister and 
manj others 1 eld the frst Interontionul 
Conference for India A permanent Infer 
national Committee f r Ind a ivas estall abed 
ivith Dr Pm at as pres dent Miss R Hand 
as vice president and the Dan sh Mrs Horup 
as ho lorarj secre arv 

After a Spring Conference on 
March 23 1933 mosth for the Geneia 
people the Third International Conference 
for India was held in Geneva on the 19tl 
September Delegates were present from 
England Fra ice German! HolUn 1 Bolgana 
China USA Denmark and all parts of 
Switzerland while reports were sent from 
Belgium Russia and Isorway 


In a morning se sioii the Committee met 
the delegates and the annual re election of 
the Committee took place In an afternoon 
meeting the- Indian speakers explained tl e 
present 8it latioa in India to the members of 
the Committee and their friends and at 
n ght a b g p ib’ c neeting m Salle Ccntrale 
was held The Comm tfee had «! cceeded 
m gefliog all the leading newspapers 
interested F\er! 1 lU po ter in Geneva 
announced the Conference where Ind ans 
fleneehes wo i 1 plead tl eir cau«e before 
the Geneacse p iblic The meeting began at 
8 30 1 It at a q nrter past e ght the smaller 
hall had to be left and the public moved over 
to the big hall a id filled it 

The first speaker was Mr Bh labhai 
De«a who IS recegiized as one of Ind a? 
lead ng Uwvers Tl e next was the former 
mayor of Calcutta Mr Subhas Chandra Bose 
Both of then have recentU come out of 
ja I The third speaker was Airs Hamid Ah 
as a representative of Indian s womanhood. 

Although these three speakers spoke jr 
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Enplisli, the rroiich audience listened with 
umbnted itteritiou to the advocates of the 
Iiidini) canso 

Mr De^u hid stress on the het that 
non violence wis not a polic) but a prin- 
ciple Armauents as a means of Bcttlin» 
intorintional disputes Invo proved to be 
uspI-ss India was giMn^ the world an 
example of the substitute that had got to be 
found He wanted the fmancid obligations 
butween India and Great Britain t » b-* snbjcct 
to an impartial examination by an internation- 
al committee and pointed out the unjust 
situation of India in the Eeaguo of Nations, 
wliore India, although one of the original 
members of the League, is only used by 
England as an independent member for the 
purpose of securing an extra vote The 
English gun from India amounted, if Lord 
Rotbormcrc’s estimate was accepted, to 4s 
to the £ of England’s total income 
Mr Subhas Bose spoke of the suppreseion 
of political activity in India, the economic 
exploitation b\ England, the excessive 
Biiitarj expenditure that took aivay more 
than 60 per cent of the revenues of t)»e Central 
Government He condemned the air bombing 
on the Frontier and spoke of the hard lot of 
the political prisoners especially in the 
Andaman Islands where recently two had 
died of hunger strike He concluded by 
sajing that Indians were struggling against 
the most powerful Empire in the world Thej 
were prepared ungrudgingly to face the 
nccessarj sulToring until thtj had won their 
freedom but they would welcome sjmpathj 
from other nations in their fight for freedon 
5frs ffamni A/f T(A7.1.tf wWit tkif /ffSife/fce 
of Gandhi on all the women in India, who 
believe in hi« message of love and friendship 
And she claimed that there does not exist 
one single woman in India who wants the 
Indian people to be divided by a comroural 
franchise 


The two other fipeakers were 
Prof Raudomn, who read a fjcautiful poem 
nboiit the child Krishna, and Miss flamson, 
who spoke about a better understanding 
between India and I iigland 

Ihe resolutions adopted bj this 
Confer! nee were in a crystallized form, all the 
claimv, which the two Indian speakers had 
put stress on The Coiifcronce recognized 
India’s right to full independence, urged the 
British authorities to give up the air bombing, 
drew the attention of the Eisarraament C n 
fcretice on the injustice of India’s maintaining 
on her soil an arm\ of occupation and the 
abnormal situation thus created between 
members of the L“aguc of Nations, recognized 
India s right to nominate her own delegates to 
the League and to a settlement of the Indo 
Bnddi financial obligations bv an impartial 
i it^rnaiional commission, the chairman of 
which must be a neutral member of the Hague 
Court It condemned all discriminatory 
measures adopted against (he Indian people 
on racial grounds m various countries, 
especially in South Africa, where the Qoxtrn 
ment are contemplating to send out South 
African born Indians to British Guinea 
for the purpose of colonization It deplored 
that ordinance rule should be embodied in 
law and condemned the policy of ill treatment 
of political prisoner*, particularly in the 
Andaman Inlands It sent the expression 
of its admiration to Mahatma Gandhi and 
all Indians who fight for the liberation 
of their countrv and for the ahohtiou of 
iintouchabilitv without deviating from their 
coficlcmnation of all recourse to violence 
The Co ifcrence asked the International 
Committee for India to continue its work of 
corroclmg false and inaccurate news and 
spreading the truth about India 

And the Indian speakers thanked the 
Committee for its work and recognized the 
utilitv of foreign propaganda 



A CITy MAIDEN AND VILLAGE BRIDE 

B\ SANTA DEVI 


I 

H \UIHAR Bnbu cnme from an 
orthodox family, but he turned 
modern suddenU nod did it with 
a^e^geancc lie put his youngest 
daughter Ldy — the English name lUelf 
showing hu Anglicization — into an English 
school, to ha\e her triuied in cverjthing 
modern But he never expected to get such 
a son in law as Indubhusan from an orthodox 
famd^ As he was triumphantU marcliiog 
onward towards the total Westernization of 
his famd), ludubhusnu suddenly loomed 
before his path and made hun halt (larihar 
saw that the boi was of his onn vaste, 
ven handsome and very well bred ami 
intelligent Moreover, he was the scion of 
a rich family So he had to recant nod 
began preaching orthodoxy again “Look 
here/’ ho went about telliog cvcrybodi, 
*our sages were not fools Thej know 
human nature far more deepU than we do 
So we should not go against their mandates 
lightl> and childishly As a woman has to 
live m her huibaiids famih all her life, 
so she must enter that family earlj and get 
trained by her hu band s relatives So you 
see, child marriage is inevitable” 

Haribar had turaed reformer in mature 
age, so it was no great strain for him to go 
hiok. h.\a, c.h.v.Ld.xe.OL 

rather in a fix Lilj avas the worst sufferer 
She had Icarat her lessons of being modern, 
sitting 10 her mother’s lap and found It very 
hard to forget them at her fathers word 
She had heard before that it wa^ a sm for 
a child of her age to utter the word marriage, 
but now she heard with consternation that 
she would have to commit the far greater 
sm of actuallj marrying She had learnt from 
her elders that it was insufferable bad 
manners for a ^ oung girl like her to put on 
anything but short frocks and lace stockings 
But she was shocked to see those very elders 
taking awa) those modern pieces of dress. 


and giving her onl} to wear She had 

once betorc tried surreptitiously to put up 
her hair and got a severe scolding from one 
of htr big sisters But now that very sister 
was busy tying up Lili'’s hair in a big knot 
on the back of her head * 

Before, =he used to bo reprimanded 
severely if ever she was caught listening to 
the talk of her elders, but non tho&e very 
elders talked on all kinds of subjects in her 
presence She received the great st shock 
of her \oung existence, when her mother 
scolded her for speaking in the mixed jargon 
of English and Bengili, which she had 
hitherto regarded as a great accomplishment 
Poor Lily had been brought up to believe 
that (o become a mock I nglishwomau was 
the highest ideal of a girl of her class She 
was nearly suffocated with dismay on 
hearing that the ideals had completely 
changed and she was to follow the path of 
orthodox Hindu women 

The marriage ^ is fixed up and a list of 
ornaments soon arrived from I ily s future 
husbmds famili Everything mentioned 
was extremely old fasbioueu, but the girl’s 
family bad no option but to obey ihey, 
of course, did not like the ornaments at all 
least of all did Lily She conid not hide her 
contempt and displeasure She had been 
bcvhwL wvtE tfoa. 

to consent to the unwelcome marrian-e, and 
now look at the awful ornaments they had 
got for her ' How selfish and unkind of 
you,’ cried poor Lily 'iou always get 
such beautiful jewels for yourselves from 
Hamilton's and now you get these rotten 
lamps of gold for me from a silly goldsmith’s 
shop These are fit for old Bami s mother 
not for me Take them away, I don't want 
them ” 

But poor Lily had to submit She was 
obliged to put on those awful lumps of gold 
on her marriage night She suffered all 
kinds of agony through this sudden change 
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to orthodox} aud wept in silence Tho 
wcddiii" was over But all's well that enda 
well The partner she got after wading 
through this sea of agon} and humiliation, 
fascinated her beyond measure Hp was 
so handsome, so sweet and kind Though 
she had ne\er seen him before, she accepted 
him as her nearest and dearest withm a few 
hours and poured out all her tales of woe 
into his sympathetic car Strange to sav, he 
did not laugh like her mother and her 
sisters but tried to comfort Lily as best as 
he could Lily had to admit to herself that 
he had compensated her for all hfr sorrows 
and humiliations It was avnrtli while giving 
up hoi English school, her modern dresses 
and her Mestern manners for such a jewel 
of a husband 

The bndc and groom prepared to depart 
after the completion of the ceremony Ldy’s 
Bister Biblia drcised her up in right modern 
stylo, as the budegroom and bndc were 
both for it IiK yyas a bndo toda}, not a 
mere la} figure on yyliich lumps of gold 
could bo dl«p1a^cd, gi'ing cyidenco of the 
wealth of her father and the bad taste of her 
husband’s family 

She had received a few pieces of jcyyeller) 
as yvedding presents, yvhich were really 
beautiful and to her taste These mchided 
amongst other things, a string of pnade a 
pair of pearl ear rings and a diamond brooch 
These tilings adorned her fair jotmg bodj to 
da) The Jfiri she wore was a rich one, but 
of a subdued gra}ish blue colour like that 
of the Ganges at niidaight The ground was 
plain, not oyirtroyrded with gold flowers or 
leaves and it Imd only gold borders on both 
eidfs As soon as she had fiaishcd dressuie, 
she ran into her bedroom furreptitioiisl} 
to grant Indubhusan a sight of her resplendent 
beauty She had not vet forgotten the 
Chncim of appcantig before her brloyrd 
in that horrible red Benarnsi <an and tlio'e 
lumps of gold She was eager to proveto 
him that she poi«esscd good taste and 

aesthetic sense to the full 

Imlubhufnu was charmed I cannot 

r-.pt.irou4v ‘Ho.. .;on.lcrt,ll >00 looU 

Jt .ccm.ns.f N'crl..'.''* <Hi.B 

pit, on mo ond hn lott her r>Koo nmlortho 


Ocean to let ino have a glimpse of her super 
fauman beauty Your car-ring» and tiara 
shimmer like translucent drops of sea water 
Your dress sccm» to have stolen all its beauty 
But my words fail ” 

Lily blushed rose red at tlic-e word®, but 
she had to escape for fear of being caught 

As she was starting, her raotlier gave her 
a parting injuiictiyn, hen you get 4own 
from the tram, take out all your ornaments 
from the box and put them on El«e, your 
new relitivcs will moke nil kinds of remarks ' 
Lily hardly paid any attention to these 
words 

As she got into the carnage, all the 
yvomeu pies^nt burat into tcar> But Lily 
did not iiiidcratiiul cirrectly what was 
happening Sh'’ had never b-’cii told the 
sidlot of a Hindu girl nml >-o she did not 
vroep She did not know vetwlivit was a 
matter for tears She was going nwav with 
Indubhusan, a person whoae compui\ she 
111 cd ibovc tint of all other pe 1 ^on'• 

]1 

Ml the tune she w is lu the train, Lily 
wont over Indubhusan'. wirdsin hu ioi id 
ngiiu ind ogam She was entirely engro sol 
in till thoughts evoked by these worJ« 
£jilubhu-,au hid ilreadv in ido her forget her 
past \iigluin<l lift It liid fallen awn 
frimlurns ciiK a^ ol 1 I aye\ fill olf from 
trees Hu listfon d n i had Imemu. to her 
nil her oMsUnco 

The tram stirted from Hownli nnd ru«licd 
past Mjain faet>ries nnny sm ill (auks nnd 
innumerable garden hoits'*s, and long strctchis 
of field , but Lily liardly took iiiiy notice of 
them But giaduall) Godo own country 
began to assert itself over tlic c\idciie of 
man made ciyiliraticii I nctoriP' and garden- 
houses decreased, whilst open fields and huge 
forests of Sal incrtased LiH hil never 
seen Pitch a beautiful sight. Ihc Mnidiu in 
Cilcntta girt nhnut with huge sliops and 
traiiwav lines, yyaa tlm only field she had 
hitherto 6e<*n and the Ld"ii Gardens the only 
garden TIul Lih been m a nirmal state of 
mind, she could never have turned nw i\ lier 
eves from tl is wealth of mtun’H beanlv 
But being half in a tranen, gju could onlv 
nfTord to I'inncc at It tasimlb 
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Small station^, with platforms strewn with 
red gravel, appeared now and theu Lilr had 
fotallj* forgotten that she was to get down at 
just such a station The tram slopped at 
last at a 'mall station in the district of 
Midnapore, and all her partv became awfuUr 
busy Some one rushed up to the door of 
her compartment and tried to pull her out 
Lii} got op from b^r «cat and adaanced to get 
down But she stood stock still, in dismav, 
on finding out that she had to jump down at 
least three feet, before she could tench the 
platform It was not at all like Howrah 
station, avhere you have got only to put a our 
foot ont 

“What are \ou doing** Someboda 
shouted in a strident voice ‘The tram will 
start in a moment, get down ' People jumped 
down through the op^n doors of the cimages 
on both stdev of the trim and tJ c luggage 
were flung down with amaziug quicknc » and 
reckles ness through doors and windows alike 
The maidservant who had been accompany 
i»g Lih grasped her tightlv in her arms and 
tumbled ont somehow The end of her «ari 
rolled ofT from her shoulder) and trailed on 
thc^ground Lilv’s legs dangled in the air, 
encircling the wai t of the woman Lily 
ncarh fainted avitb s{ nme, at being forced to 
fiffure in such a ludicrous show W as this 
the proper reception for one who had been 
called Neptune s daighter onI\ recently^ 
And all the while she a\ as afraid of f iHing 
down and had to cla p the black scraggj occk 
of the old woman with her fair and smooth 
arm') 

As soon ns she had reached /mo fiintn 
Lib's maidservant bowed down to the 
train with mock reverence and exclaimed, 
I bow down to thee. Sire, >ou arc a mighty 
one, to rob a woman of her shame’ 

The bride was a tall giil, mid the poor 
thing had her neck nearly broken tlirough 
this performance of tlu mauLoraant Ishe 
wanted to jump out of her arms but the 
old avoman was careful to keep Lib tightlj 
clasped to her own person 

After the tram had steamed off, the party 
colkcttd all its lucmbers nrd luggxgcs from 
the two side*) nfthi railwaa lino and piapared 
to j rrc cd The luws of the coming of the 
bride 1 ad spread already Uirough the Milage 
(T— 0 


bo nearly half the village, comprising old 
people and children, had g-ithend on the road 
that led to the- village Though it wa*. winter 
Lilx did not see warm clothing on min\ of 
the crowd Mo t of them were dre ed in a 
eioglc iikot/, the end being tighth wrapped 
round the bodv and a very few had d rtv pink 
and blu“ woollen wnppers round their 
ahoulder None had shoes or «Jippers In 
fa t, Lilv had never «eea such a epantilv 
dre ed crowd in the cour e of her voung 
life 

The old maid errant drew down the 
blue «<!« over Lib’s face with a jerk, as a 
bnde cannot go about with fict, uiiiciled 
The prettv car rings and tnra were com- 
pleteK hidden The «mall brooches, with 
which her had been fi«tened to her hair, 
got loo e at the violent jerk and fell on the 
road Lilv could bardlv see nnvfhjiig through 
the thick silk, still she could feel the start of 
a thou and eyes A few over-cunois children 
bad approached as cio«e to the bndo as thei 
could and wore busr looking her over very 
(lioroughh, paMiig no regard to etiquette 
Sudaenb two or throe clipped fheir hands 
in unison and shouted 'Look, how wonderful, 
«he 18 a woman, vet she is wearing »hoes’ 
The crowd roared with laughter at this 
strange discovery Lily wanted to slap the 
facts of the unmannerly urchins* very hard, 
but how could she She w a a new bride 
Next moment she reniembcicd tint her 
mother had cautioned her about tins very 
thing A Milage bride should never put on 
shoe* 

Lilv could never have believed that a 
Jadv could walk bjrefooled on a piibljc mad 
So she had rcmonotraloij with her mother, 
saying, 'Good Lord* what do you mean f 
IIow shall I get down on the platform 
barefooted y 

After much diecns-ion, it had been 
settleil that she would take ofl her shoe*, 
just before v’lc rcachcal the village station 
But totally engrossed in happy dre im®, sic 
bad firgotten all about it And tins was 
the rc*uU ’ Tears of rage end mortification 
filled I ily ’a eves and as soon ns her palanquin 
started, she took oil the offending shoes and 
flung them fir nwav on the road 

All the women of the bridegroom’s family 
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Hlootl rend} to welcome the bride Ihc 
\illngc women, too, Jmd hH , 5 nth< red there 
OiK of the joimg Indie*?, n\ho wasthowib 
of Tndiibhu'nn’s cousin, Ind h\ 0 (l lu Cilctilta 
for n few nenrs, niid hid o\tn fitududinn 
mission school As she wns recorded ns in 
autlioriti about c\cr\ thing pci taming to cit\ 
life ntid townbred people, elie stood foicmost 
of all 

As the palanquin wns put down, JjiK s 
mother in Jaw came foruard n»d opening 
the door, took tho bride in her aims and 
earned her inside A murmur rose from the 
asscmbli iMrupamaV shrill \oiee lose high 
in protest, “You village people can fibncate 
such talcs ' Let Tinkari’s mother come 
forward, I shill brand hei lung mouth 
with Imt iron Did not she «ii that our 
bndc wis marching with shoes on like i 
police inspector “ Look, how her pretty 
feet ire punted red with lie ’ 

Lil} flunked God It was i mcrci tint 
those boorish children bad clipped their 
hands at the sight of her shoes Otherwise 
she would never haio remembered to throw 
them off 

As the bride was made to stiod on the 
piuitcd wooden board, cvervone began to 
utter vinous kinds of criticisms Indu 
bhiisin’s aunt shook her heavy no«e ring ind 
Slid, ell, 1 never ’ could not the\ give the 
bride two anklets even ? ’ 

Another lunt placed her pilm on her 
cheek in dismay, hat is this** I hive 
never seen such in ill omened thing Whv 
IS the bride dressed in blacl ? * 

'ViW’pi.w? -DOjy stepped jtu-B’.ard to regale 
the assembly with her knowledge "Rhv, 
^ on don’t call thit black, do } ou ? It is blue 
It IS iiowidays the fishion in Cilcutti to 
choose the blue colour for a wedding dres«’ 

The miidsenant who hid come witli 
Lily from her father's house now tned to 
correct the error of the assembh ‘But 
Midam,” she cried, “tint is not her wedding 
That one is sifel} locked in tho bos 
This one was ordered for the pirtiiig 
ceremonv, so the bride’s sister dressed her in 

^**^*Good Heavens, wlnt a thing to do! 
cried two or three women together and 
collapsed 


“Three nights have not yet pissed," one 
was bcgiiiiiing m protest, when the motJi"r 
in liw stoppid into the nrem, in ical inilitint 
mood “ISoTV, wljcrc are the orniments I 
oidcred them to give? Arc these tinsels, the 
only jewellery she lias got ’ ’ 

I'vcii Xirnp im i was taken abick, but 
still she would not give up She idviiced 
to the rescue, tikmg her courage in both 
hinds and said, ‘Bitniiiit, wh the ti?{ of 
such di cii-j-jion before the bride ' II /ly don't 
you look ind see w'lit a lovely diughtor in 
liwyou hive got? They will give you the 
orniiunUall right Ptrlnps the\ were lu 
a hurry \ou don't get everything i-* «oon 
is you isk for it in Calcutt i ' 

But the oldlidy wis not to be tiken in 
by empty words ‘Don’t try to binfl me,’ 
she cried ‘Fven in thu* villigc vou cm g t 
any gold orniment you wmt Do you raem 
to eav that in Calcutti where the Lit Sahib 
lives vou cinnot get them when you wint 
them ** U hat do I care, if the bride is lovely 
houoiiy gve vour fill it her and worship 
her ’ 

Cv< n in winter, Lilr felt the perspirition 
of fear, trickling down her face She wis 
leillv ifnid of these wild women Tliey 
might even «tnke her if they w>.ic not 
immcdiateh sstisfied “They ire in my bov,' 
<»hc nnuagod to whisper somehow 

‘ Good Heivens ' BJnt is the new bride 
siyingf excliicned some of the women 
“II hat 1 braren girl ' 

Lily s maidscrvint nowrxiscd her voice 
above everybody’s and shouted with ill her 
might, "Be calm, for goodnc3<<d sike Aff 
the orniniCQts aie there in tint box Nobody 
his stolen them ’ 

Indubhusiu 3 youngest lunt struck lui 
Iicivily ornimented arm on her fcrchcid 
saving, ‘This is real JCali Tugi How could 
they take ofl ornaments from the person of 
a newly married bride ? This beats all ’ 

But the vonoger women were now busy 
lookiug for tho bride's key s They wniitod 
to open her boxes ind see « \ cr\ thing 

riie trunk containing her dresses wis 
fir t opened Indubhusin’s sislci Chhihi 
opened the hd ind burst into laughter 
1 verybodv ran forward to see “Loo! , look,' 
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cried the giri "The box is full of books 
Does the bride go to office ? ’ 

“Now "hut up/’ scolded Nirupama '‘You 
are a lot of silly girl« The bride is not an 
Ignoramus like jou She knows how to read 
and ^vritc ind must have received many 
books as wedding presents ” 

“But these are English books," cned 
Chhabi in self defence 

Indubhusan’s roungest brother Nam, i 
boy of five, had been gazing at the bnde 
“teadily all this while and listening intentU 
to all the discuseion-. going on around It 
seemed as if the boy had not been able to 
make up his mind about «omctbing He 
stealthily approached Chhabi as she was 
trying to draw out Lily’s jewel case fr>'in 
under the load of her bool s and whimpered 
in her ear, “Sister dear, is the bride a woman 
or a Mem Sahib ?’ 

Before the girl could an'-wer, Rajo, a 
friend of Nani’s, put in eacitedl) , “I told him, 
It iNas a woman, but he did not believe hr 
else should «he have her face veiled ? 
Mein^aliibs always wear bat*’’ 

Nirupatna burst into thrills of laughter 
“How clever of Naui/’ she panted “Arc not 
the Slemsahibs women too, you «jlly’ ’ 

“Then why has the bride got her '^an, 
gatheiedio front like a man a^kedNaoi, 
pouting 

“ ind «he has got a skirt on too, I know, ' 
Saul Raju wiseh 

!Nirupatna collap-ed against Chhabi, ivho 
drove away the poor bo>s in anger They 
left not knowing avbcre they had erred 

A maidservant of the family was looking 
at Nirupama with evident di approval “Why 
do you laiigli eo mueJj, htfle mother’’” She 
a'ked 'Thebovs were right The bride is 
icallv wearing her sari over a ekirt How 
should tho\ know that a gentlewoman drc«'es 
like that” W c have seen only dancing girls 
drc‘-«ing like that ” 

\ woman of low ca^te wa standing at a 
little di«tance, listening She now came 
forward to give ovidcnce “Li«tcn to me 
mother,” «he said "Our Madhn told me that 
in Calcutta, he had scon big grown up women 
Wearing chailans and *hoes and marching 
to offices like men \nd do \ou know, thev 
actnalh u c soap” 


“Is that so asked Nirupama in mock 
supii«e 

“I swear it to you mother, it is true,” said 
the woman with befitting seriousness 

Lily was listening to all the^e amazing 
words and losing all her illusions and all hef 
happi dreams Tear and amazement held 
joint swai in her heart She felt as if shtf 
were an accused criminal m the dock, and 
all these people were her judge® She would 
have laughed at the e silly people, bad thev 
not been her own newlv acquired relative® 
But now laughter was out of the question 
How could ehc become like these people 
amongst whom Fate had thrown her f Indeed 
she was even reads to relinqui«h all her 
knowledge and culture to become ignorant 
and <fl/y like these women if therebs «he 
could feel more at ease and le®s frightened 
The dav pa'sed oft somehow At night 
when she met lDdubhu«an alone, her heavnlv 
burdened heart found relief in tears Indii 
bho«an gathered from her through her gobs 
and whi pers that Lih was not at all 
willing to sfny here 

He petted and cares cd her, trjing to 
«oothe her bv everv means in hi* power 
“But this 18 childish, my darling," he «aid 
“They arc uncultured village people and 
vou should not mind them After a few 
davs vou will get accustomed to them and 
tram them up to your wai of thinking 
M hy on earth should vou go awav ? ' 

Lily had brought all her ®chool book® 
along, as she had been preparing for her 
Matriculation ju«t before her marriage Bnt 
she hardly dared to take out her books 
among t these people But Indubhu^an 
wa® equally firm Lily mu*t go on with 
her studies and sit for the examination 

Poor Lily wa-, in a fix Mlunevcr ®lie 
«at down with a book, some guest would 
arrive for a fight of the new bride She 
would have to hide the book at once, poll 
down the veil before her face and shut her 
eves. But in spite of all her caution, thev 
found her out The new bride octii illv read 
and virote Fnglish ' The astoni«limg news 
spread far and wide 

11 ben at last Lily returned to her father’s 
house, she was no longer a sillv school girl, 
•ignoiaut of vnllagc sccietv and manners 
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She liad ncquirocl ii groat deal of knowledge 
She knew tlmroiiglilj whom to aco and whom 
not to pcc She know whoso name the avas 
to utter and whose not to She knuv that 
it a\as a groat sin to touch or to let herself 
be seen by her Imsbind's older brother and 
lii9 maternal uncle She got all these b> 
heart like the multiplication table and 
returned to Cdciilta 

She was to live in hei father’s house 
for a 5 car, tlicn return to her husband 
Indubhusan asaiited hci to continue her 
studies Her father agreed So Lilj put 
on shoes, took up her neglected books and 
started off to school again 


in 

It aaas the daj for the annual distribution 
of prizes at Lib’s school Lib to get 

a few pnreo, though she had not passed her 
o’^amination ns well as she had hoped to 
But she had taken the loading rMo m a 
small piece in Engh«h, that was to be played 
that dnj Lilj had been chosen as her 
pronunciation s\aa the beat in the school 
As there was to be a distingui'hcd gather- 
ing, the teachers had taken gieat pains with 
the girls and there had been numerous 
rehearsals 

The girls who were to take part in the 
songs, recitals, etc, had been told to come 
much earlier than the other pupils So 
Lilj was preparing to go in good time 
She knew that a girl, who had her husband 
living, could never go without the auspicious 
vermilion mark But today she was to 
appear on the stage as Britannia, queen of 
the 6ea« So bow could she bare a ^e^m^hoIl 
mark on her forehead like a village bride 
of Midnapore district ? Her alarming 
experience at that place was already growing 
faint She hod her hair carefully washed 
and dried and it floated round her head 
like a mass of dark douil. Her mother 
waa looking at her di-apprOTingl} Shall 1 
put a amall red marl on the parting of J»nr 
hair?” She asked No one would notice it. 

"No, mother, no,” protested Lily ^ If 
the teachers see it, thej will laugh at me 

The carnage was waiting As Lily ys 
about to descend the stairs, ready for 
departure, her elder sister rushed up eayiogr 


^^ou must wait a bit, Momsalub Some 
rcKtncs of your husband ha\o nrriNcik You 
cannot go down now” 

“But I must go now,” said Lily anxiously, 
“else pserv thing will bo spoiled” 

“Alust you, indeed?’ said her sister 
angnlv “And what do you flunk these 
people will say, when they hear that a 
daughter in law of their hoii-ic has gone to 
dance? IIiso you forgotten everything 
already? Did not I tell you not to take 
part in these things ? But yon did not listen ” 
Lily fiat down on the fl *f r in dc“pair 
She did not even want to know anilhug 
about the people who had come Her head 
was full of thouglits of her angry teacher ai d 
her disappointed colleague^ blie woul 1 he 
blamed for making the ceremony a failure 
Poor Lily could only weep 

She sat on the stair", weeping, while all 
the people of the hou«c ni lied about her, 
busy attending to flic hono ired guests A 
servant ran with oil and towil, a maidsirvaiit 
followed lam with small carpfts for silting 
Next came the Brahmin cook, earning 
plates full of an elaborate breakfast hven 
Lily 8 mother stood ready with fin in hand, 
to whi«k allay offending 111 8 from the food 
But Lilv felt too disheartened to enquire 
about the guests She had no interest m 
them, though they were realU her guc'it" 

Aftci about tlu-cc hour", the honoured 
guests left Lily was nearly dead with fright 
by that time The teacher would kill her 
She did not say a Mortl to anvbody, but 
onicred the servant to call a 1 acknpi carnage 
and started for the school She did not have 
the family carnage ns the honoured guests 
had departed iii it 

A big red Durbar tent had been set up on 
the lawn that stood in front of the school 
building The path leading from the gate and 
the avails were profusely decorated with gay 
flags The road was full of car" and carriages 
and the noise was deafening Two or three 
grls and two ladies had come out on the foot- 
path and were looking at the road with strain 
cd and anxious faces Iheypaidno herd to 
the pushing crowd and the carnages which 
threatened to pass over them As poor Lily 
g< I down in front of them, the whole hatch 
hissed, "Lily I ’ They were too angry to say 
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anything mnrc th“re nii time aUo 

for «nying mire Ci vhirri<»doff with Lilj 
ins (1 at once Pl>*nty of time to haten to 
explanations afterwarL 

Tig performance b gan almo-t at one® 
The distinguished gii“ ts were U'th red up to 
th" dais and sit on chairs with rclrol 
ciishio IS Tne wife of th® Governor was to 
give awav the priz « T va -m dl girls went 
up to her O le gatUnd I h®r and one 
pfs^nted hcrabiurjuet She thanked them 
with a smile 

The fir t few items of the agenda were 
gone through satisf ictonlr I^ow came the 
acting m wh ch Lilv was to take pa'i 

The mu 1 C mistresi sirii k the opening 
bar^ on the piano Af v gaily dressed girU 
marched up the stage an I pa «ed rmid with 
dannng steps and can® t' a stop in the 
middle Th y were evidentlv looking for 
some mo The piano becane loud r and 
shriller like au insi tent cad Then slowli 
there appeared on the stage a respl®ndcQt 
figure, with shining crown on be«d, and 
dressed m billowy blue robes that re«®mbled 
the waves of tho ocean It was Britannia, 
queen of the seas 

Th® spectators all greeted her with smile 
But what had happem-d to the heroic dame 
Whj rn she qii iking with f ar ’ 

As she looked at th® atidieric® with a calm 
«milp, lirr face sudd nlv tiirnod pale \\ ith a 
cra-ih, sj|p disappear d from the stage \ >bodr 
kii®w whctlipr she fainted or merclj stumbled 
backward rteJamiiions of p ti rose from 
every Mdc of ih" gathering The irite mu-ic 
nil tri s alone foamed with rag® T»n> or 
tlirec girls ni-hed to LiU and tried to pull 
her tip B It she remained pro trite on the 
ground, h®r fare hid Im in her hand* The 
teacher rushed d iwn to her ' Get up at once, 
LiU !’ she Sill in an Gnra««d whi per 
‘ \<m wall spall cverrthing Soil IjiK did 
notmoic Maua people ro«e to their feet 


and tried to s®e what was happening behind 
the stage The !adi«s acnnllv githered 
ranad th® girl What hid happened to her'* 
Hil sH® fa nt®d J LiK’s friends asked again 
and agiio, “W)ia has happened, dear Lilj “ 
Are VO i felli ig ill ? ’ But no answer 

Smelling salt* rn»® water, hot m lb, even - 
thing was brought But Lily would not even 
look up Then her frieuda tried to lift her up 
and e irry her in But she rc'istod all their 
att®mots and cling to the place whore she 
had fallen The while thing wis a mvsten 
Bat the Governor’s wife could not wisto 
anv more of her procio is time She «ym 
paihi7®d With L Ir, but requ“sted the school 
allthontle^ to fioi h the distribution of ptizcs. 
without watting anj more The audience 
returned to th®ir seats 

The mu'iliatcd pprformance was finished 
somehiw Th® gracious ladi distributed 
the prizes and lift The audience, too, 
fuelled awaj slowK The men left first The 
lahes split up into small groups nnd began 
to ennver o A few approached Lily and 
Bvmpatbized with her 

^ Please send me horn®," said Lily at Kat 
These were her first wordi after the calamity 
and she refused to sav anything more So 
she ha I to be sent home As sooo as Lil> 
reached home ‘•ho bur t into tears “I 
won’t go to school again,’ she criciL Her 
fatmlr gazed at b®r m wonder 

She explained at last Amongst the 
audience, the first person Lilj had a®cn was 
Indubhusan’s maternal uncle, Raiclnran Bo\, 
artiired Inspector of Schools To bo seen 
by him meant a great sin to LiJ> Besides, 
he had lus son with him, who was older than 
Indubhiiean lie too could not look at Ldy 
These two were the honoured guests who 
had appeared in tho morning at their house 
and had then proceeded to LiU’s school 
Lih never went to school agiin 
(r/nH«f«r/ed />owi l/if Dcngnh by Sita ) 
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T im Mn'ftpr liad eiit down on n rock anl irc 
?ittiti{r ronixf lum tmiIi tin nflir^'Ion of 
tlio Piui“ e {fiinFomnc llic honroti nti«i 
thp cIouJh tint liun„'o\cr it Ml nroumi wts the 
flihnco of tho iljing diij juxl tho ct rnnl •»ilcnw 
of tlic hill-' 'Jlic Mii'ktor coi«p(l ppoihing nod 
lookfd JonfT nnd ftcndilj ton ni h the neot 
nliCTL iho light plonli fn hd mul the Iwihpht 
clo-ed in nith the ileei or "hi Iowa of the nigijt 
followin,^ It llio <\t.nin" stir shone bright 
niul elenr o%cr tiiL distnnt low Ijing hill" 

Iho Mi«{pr Hro«o nn I tiimel Iih Ptops 
htunpftiml® Jvookjjj^' at lha “hr uii ‘ i 

"tir hiia n Rtrongor fn-cimtion for « thin the 
other lumunrie'* tint loom RO lar^ro before our 
eje- To the tniellor nn 1 toynger the '■uira 
oro the gm le" Our Jjtm fo»m to l>t. linked 
with tho stars nnl wo helicio that they exirciso 
» hnncficonk or inilevolint influence on oiir 
liTCS 1 or n fortea"! of the <.our«o of our liras 
wo consult tho star* We slnro ihi« belief with 
you who coino from mother world Is it •» 
mere superstition ’’ It “ci ms nt any nic 
to be part of our nature and we ennnot 
shake oil the belief time in spite of then 
great di tinco from the phnet on whioU 
wo live tlie stirs jday nn import mt pin m 
Bhiping our lire" A belief of this km I mu 
bo due to two cau-ics one ma> be the 

oxireeratcd notion we bnie of our own 

imporlince, tho other mij be a knowledireor fmth 
that wc bid m n former life and which persists 
unknown to oar‘clrcs in our pre enl liras 

Either wi) it siigge ts «ome connection between 
our lives and the existence of the heavenly 
bodies winch are nt =uch a great distinco from 
the planet on which we happen to live If our 
lives were merely ephemeral with nothing behind 
or before ua why should «uch a belief have 

found a place at all among the notions that 
appear to Ik inborn in us’ If life were n 
matter of only a few years as it wonld bo so 
(nr ns our own faith is concerned if ivcccascl to 
live in pi't and future lives avhy shout 1 the ftaig 
have anything to do with such n tmn«icnt 
thine ? On the other liaml if our present 
cn»lonco 18 only a sinslc pk«8<> of »» 
linmtemipteil 'fate of being winch lasts through 
h" ages It IS not ilitiiciilt to iintestan.t nh, 
hS stars shoi.ll watch over as and oicro. e at. 
nctivo influence on our .ucccs.ivo incarnations 

J“.atr.’nTh„frhcr.^“in„r^^^^^^^^ 


oonncction not the less rtal hccauf-e it is un'f^n 
between all things, living or not living, ami 
difUnce makes no difltrenie to the cxi'lcnce 
of that lonntction It is a further illu«tritiea 
of tin (ruth of tiio iinitj of cnation, tho mulli 
plieity of manife tation in no way disturbing 
that iiltimati anil final truth As inanj sparks 
fl) out of a single fire eo many worlln may 
emanate from n single cau*i- an 1 because of 
tbcir<ommon parentage as it were they retain 
then relationship All beliefs cannot I c lightly 
<fi»n»s«erl «« in<ro delu®/on-* Our *cnfc« concern 
tb in Wves with phenomena oar nnnd" are 
occupied with noumcna You can c!emoii«trato 
that (his planet or jcur own is round and not 
flat nnd that jour planet or ours js not the 
centre of a sjstem hut you cannot prove that 
the «liirs ixerci o no influence upon our live*» 
not only because it is difficult to prove a 
no„ itive but beeaii«p in «ucii a matter the only 
evidence avaihllo i" a habit of min I and when it 
IS a fjuemon of faiili argument 18 of no avail Die 
wi lely prevalent belief in what is callt-d n«lroIogy 
H to me of «ucli eiemficnnco ai it i« an 
uncon«ciou« inheritance from our past live* 
Wbe else should we fancy that object ao remote 
ns (lie stars liould have any share in shaping 
the coiir^j of our lives im 1 that one ptrticular 
ttar shoul 1 ri« nnd fill in nccordince with our 
own pro pentj and a Ivor ity f Is it a mere 
ba eless »iiper ution or an association of ideas 
from pa«t lives a raemorj of a faith that 
haunts us through a “cries of Jives thus proving 
that the identity of our real eelf is not entirelj 
lost* Everything indicates that through all 
changes there is a changele«sne s that pcr-isls 
and which visible or invisibly nffects the 

whole creation Death is a changing form 
of bfc and we pa's from one life to another 
through the portals of death Dkith is a 
plunge in the watcr-j of Lethe and when 

we emerge from it the meniorj of the pa«t is 

lost It la only tho very strong amongst us 
that can resist (he forgctfulnes-^ indiiced by 
death To most of us the nolion of identity 

isasgociaed with the physical form I’eople- 

woull believe in Iho ®econd birth of Christ iC 
he were to appeir again as he did when bo 
move! among men 

‘fust Uiinf* for a moment what tins dc«ire 
means Tho phjsical appearance of a man 
cannot be remembercl verj long Pictures ore 
not always red to life and even m Ins lifetime 
a man ninv change so much that ho jniy not 
lie rccogniretl bj Ins picture Besides, as I 
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Jieird from \ou nil tbe Jikenea 3 of the Buldhi 
and the Clin t are i nisiniri Their ^reatneaswas 
only partially recosnizeJ m their lifetim" Christ 
was qaite a young man when he was to put to 
death. Do you think im fnenP that if he w r 
to reappear m jour worl I he would be recogniz®! 
and rovered’ He cannot com® straight back, 
into life as he left it with th® crown of thorns on 
Ills head an! the bleeding wounds on his binds 
and fc-'t. Will t!i°re b® another m raculous b rth 
and if «o how man\ will believe it* I was 
]U3t now telliug you of the part of «tars in the 
liyes of men The wise men from the ca t saw 
th® “tar of the Chri t and followed it to where 
the bab® bad been born But to others that 
=tar was of no signifii.ance nor did the pure and 
holy life of Tesus and liis compassion anl 
miracles of healing save him from the fury of 
the priests ana the populace IE «imilar sgos 
were to attend his next birth how many would 
beJieie theai * knl when he grows up to be a 
man and proclaims him elf to bo the son of God 
will not most p opl® think him to be a malman 
and lock him up cv n if they do not put him to 
a violent death '' li®n the Buddha «pok.o of his 
preyious lives did all lii> hearer* b®lieTe bini ^ 
Consider the stfin""> contra lictoriness in human 
nature Many maj b 1 eve that death w not the 
end of everything anl thej will ca^erlf ask for 
the miracle tint can bring the dead back to life 
but they will not b'lieve that one who is dead 
can return to another life among men m the 
normal our of nature No the memory of 
proMOus births i* a doctrine that is n matter of 
individual conv cCioii for no deinon»tration of it 
can carry conviction to ft «cept cal min I Men 
will believe a miracle easily enough but they will 
not believe a truth unless it is ns obvious as the 
nose on their face It is only among certain 
nations nn I peoples that n belief exists in the 
incarnation of the deity m the fi“3h and 
they nlonc believe that difTerent men who 
appeared at different times were intimations 
of the same diviniCi and among them ®uch 
ft b lief may still be found In reality however 
the belief m previous births shoull have the 
ciVCaa* >Tf j.uvAinr«fiw- owar ^anrAivif nr i\iV fisr 
when we know the past we can understand how 
the future is to be shaped nn 1 what we have to 
do to become free V «ingle life does not fulfil the 
destiny of man Life in the flL«h is recurrent 
an! call lift is an opportunity for perpetual 
emancipation Mhen the «criptures are «aid to 
be revealcl when a teacher or proyhet is sail to 
be inspired it i* the manifcsbation of wimIoiu 
ncipiircil in former lives the revelation oflght 
tb u ha I 1 eon can.fulli garnerol m previous 
incamat on® 

By the lime the 'la ter finished peaking wt 
amve<l in front of our eavcsdnclling anl then 
the Master mmo<.l to us and quietly sail To^ 
morrow I go on a pilgrimage to Baba. I wool! 
I an gone alone but a nee you, Monichi. an 1 


vour friends have come from another worl I and 
you are anxious to have n sight of Itaba you 
may come with me 

kVe were dumbfounded and overjoyed at the 
same time During all these day* A«han had given 
no hint that he had any thought of visitin'* Kiba 
anl we knew we woiill have to undertake the 
journey on our own account E\ea if tho Ma ter 
int®nlel ta go we coni I not dream tliat he woull 
so fir favour us as to i“k us to h®ar him 
company Maruchi »tamai®reJ at first and was 
next profu e in his expre sions of gntitude 

trim venture 1 to mqu n, he^ititinclj whether 
they could af o follow the 'lister Yo rLplied 
the 'Ii-iter kmllv but hrmly it i* not yet time 
for yon to go \ou may if \oii like go a* other 
peopl go but not with me \ on are «tiU un ler 
prebstton and } ou are not yet j repare<l for the 
ordeal 

We bd not unileratanl what ordeil was 
meant but it wis not our plact, to ask any 
que lion® The Ma ter sJiJ we would leave the 
next morning Up to a certain di«tance we 
could proceel on our machine and the re t of tho 
journey would have to be done on fooL He 
knew of ft plice where the machine coull be left 
in perfect safety 

That night owing to our excitement we slept 
very little and it was scarcely daylight when we 
came out of the cave But early as we were the 
Master bal got up earlier and we found luri with 
hispi^nnis stnH in hi> hand contemplating 
peacefully the ea«tem «k) 

WVIk 

Bini 

As we took our seats in the machine Urim 
and the other di ciplcs came out and prostrate I 
themselves before the Ma ter and Unm place i a 
basket of provisions m the hands of Ganimet 
for u c on tho journey 'Ve took a corlial leave 
of them and wived our bands ns the machine 
left the grounl The 'faster riiseJ bis hand in 
blessing and then he directeil Nabor to steir tho 
airship towarvls the col imn of vapour but not 
jio a fitnugJii dwiioo 

We were strangely agtUU-ti and cvccted 
though we carefully repre ed our feelings. Over 
the long line of niounUiins we flew n«ing to a 
groat altitude when we pa -ed the high central 
peak In «ilcncc we watchol the hndscapa 
below us, the con lanlly shift ng c eno of heights 
and depre sion the belts and crowns of forest, 
lakes and mountain springs, and casralcs 
gliUcnng nnl flashing in the mornin" «un. \3 
we went on the column ot Raba took a clcirer 
anl more defimle shape \\ coull soo the 
vapour now j mk an I again a deep red, Im ting 
and curling mvoiulmg anl forming into serpen” 
tine CO Is, forming spiral nn 1 roll ng jij ware® 
sprealing oiitwanl and again drawing m pemc- 
tually in motion anl at tim®s di«pLarmg 
colours of the rainl»ow when the sunligl * 
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it aslant on one sile Wo pized, awol nncl 
fisuniite] at this Ftnnjo phonimenon, and wo 
coiilleusilj unJerst in 1 tint such a sight must 
inspire feelings of reverente anil rcinrn 1 men of 
the Creator Aslnn hi I till us tint the ptoplo 
looked upon Ilibi as i column of inLCnsn n«ing 
to the Creilor an 1 no coul I reilize for ourselves 
how such ft faith was justified 

Tho Muter bnke the sdcncc ‘As n rule all 
eruptions from msiJo the euth are temporary 
An active valcano creates great havoe^ but it 
boon becomes quiescent or dies out Bit Rnbi is 
unlike anything of which you have heard All 
records and all trilitioiis tint we have mention 
the oi-utence of Iliba from a lime beyond the 
memory of man All our legends and my ths 
declare that there never was ft time when 
Riba dll not evist And people believe 
that It will exist for nil time That of cour-e can 
only remain as n matter of belief for there is no 
ohli^ition on any one to accept any luscrtion 
regarling the future as a fact It is ipme 
pos ible that Raha may disappear at any time 
and tho column of vipour will no longer be seen 
It IS after all ft phenomenon of nilure ihongh 
not devoid of spintuvl significiinee Some few 
people hate been able to approach Riba closer 
than most other people and what you saw at 
Odi wis ft little Mipmr of Ribagiuhcrel at 
great risk near the mouth of the hollow or 
enter riiero is no doubt that the vipour 
changes its character as it vomes into conticl 
with the atmospheric air and ri es higher into 
it There are many remarkable ft- lUires ftbout the 
approaches to Riba and some of the«e you will 
he able to ‘ec ^oii will in fact, 'cc more ihin 
vou could ever have done without ns isumcc but 

«t be very careful in following my lostruc 
tions vh.ch nu. t notbo exceLilcl oa nny account 
Tm rashness would be fatal and you must not 
your cuTiositv, however strong to ovcrcomo 

^%??romi a”35‘oit obedience to h.s mslruc 

certain seasons of the '*^'^• 0 * 1 !* 

Afa^Ur Su flvshes of light ri^e fmm Riba 
ami wave ond move ibout m the sky But there 

^''\\o''unTer‘iooT‘i!m? the^ ’a'Uonomem on tho 
Tarlh must have seen these ilashes of light in the 

1,1 tho more cntrincinc Ijermno the 
npproaelicd it tne rieinir ma«s of vapour 

wjght Tho S mebmes the 

nppe irwl to be m tme V swnymg -hadowy, 

very open revealing iindnliting 

glittering column woul op^n^^^ niTishii„ 
pnlpititing forms of ce^^ breathless with 

the eyes and nm S |,ecn 

nmazcinent it wet^ fairv scene inconceiv 

swung hack to disclose « the cloud 

able by the imagination Ihon ^ 


partils wnull close on their silent hinges showing 
ininy finti-'tic sh ipes d irting in and out with 
men lible swiftncis Un loubteJly it wis nil 
U11n.1l an optic illusion but to our eyes it all 
appcirei red with a vivil, life-Iike reality IVe 
thmght die vhi uh wnil 1 \ inish as we approached 
close to the c diimii of vapour , on the contrary, 
they bcuimc ch irtr md more d Unit ly oiulmetl 
fht ncircr we dnw to Riba Strange and 
beiutiful faces seemed to be peering at us from 
the slialowa of llm rolling column of rosy, 
cloudy vapour It wis more wonderful than the 
fiiryliiil of ilreams rthtred sliipcs of transparent 
beauty forme 1 tliemsBlvLS before our wondering 
eye® and then diS'^otvcd into tho vipour out of 
which they hid emerge 1 It was in enllcss 
kdeidoscopic view not only of colours an I 
form® but of living images of be.iuty that filled 
us with ft “trange longing m which the senses 
had no pirL We longed to e cipe from the 
gross holy that cloggeil and shickled u® ml to 
mingle with that aeriil throng resplendent in it.' 
vivauty and vilility 

The Master wis watching us with a quiet 
smile nnd we turnel to him for an esplinntion 
That 18 one of the itirictions of Ribi,’ be «iid, 
and ptople nro bitli my®lihed and fillel with a 
spirit of reverenLO by the vi«ion3 they see m the 
moving vapour ^ou are in a po ilioii to realize 
for yourMiives ihit some sort of magiielio or 
hypnotic influ®nco enunit®s from tho vipour 
ftnu ftJlects the mm I and imQ''inution of the 
beholder Theix is no exphnnlion for it «o for 
us I am ftwaru and tint la all the greater reason 
whv the minds of pilgrims an, so greatly inovcil 
and why Riha is held m »uch uniwrsal 
reverono I ilart say your scientist woald 

attnbitc the visions to nitunl causes but they 
would not be able to convince any one tint 
whit you hive seen la not a divine m inifest-atnn 
feel as if you would like toonbrlhe 
column of wpour in I ili'fy v ourselves of the 
truth or othcnviso of the vhicus you =ee Tliat 
IS one of the dangers I nientionwl to y 'U. 
Tliciv, were many cibcs of fitil ncci Icnls m the 
pat an I that h 'liiy tho opening m tho 
ground is ii 'w enclo e 1 by it high n ill which is 
gu ir led nnd no one is p^rmitltl to climb or 

CTO a It’ 

Miruclu a 1 ed ‘M’hat is the nature of the 
opening from winch the vapour i3®uc® and 
wnit i® the clianeter of the surrounding 
country ? 

Ivo one has ever suecti ted in approaenmg 
the opening very do®? but it is evihntlyn 
very large hollow with the ground on all si les 
sloping down to the centre where tho enter 
IS situate] Iso one knows the size of iho 
opening, but it nui«t bu very largi The land 
around it la rocky an 1 there are several hot 
s|nngs m the viciniiv The wattr of lhp®e 
spniiga hia very hi„h ineiliomd properties Bjt 
nltliou,,h theopening on the surface of tho ground 1 ® 
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unnonro'icTi'iblo there «3 an unilerjjround pn«aage 
which pi”**- b'low the wall an I leaU right up 
to the interior of the opening it'ielf Bit the 
esHtence of this p« ige n known to only a 
few people, holy men who hare jerlm^ly 
guarded the «ecrct for centuries Th»t secret 
wiU never be kniwn to others for it ts both 
sacrel an! danf'ernu Nirgi knows it, 
but th“ di'Ciples you hive in**! here do not as 
jet know of even its etistence But vou 
are privilege 1 since you have alreadv accom 
phshet a feat of unprece>!entw1 diring and 
rou are all men of superior int^lleetuai calibro 
I will not even ask you for an ns->urtnce to keep 
your knowle^lge a secret for you cm have no 
intere-t m di^losing it to any one’ 

We gave a realy and earnest assurance that 
we npprecuted the greit faviur shown t» us and 
the secret of the underground pss^iage wool I be 
perfectly safe with us looking ag-iin in the 
airerti »n of Baba ire estimieaf (h it it was at 
abmt a di tsnce of ten miles from us Pillowing 
A«hm’s directnn Nabir swung the michine to 
the left keeping Ribi to our right The ground 
below us was ncky and ru'^gcd, with fissures anl 
depressions at intervils, anl deep, wid« fumws 
that ran alon® the hnnl rocky sirface It seemed 
03 if the face of the hn I hud been torn up by 
some great upheaval or a c-immolion like an 
eatih^mke which had cracked and se-imel iiU the 
surmun ling c<)untr7 After we hud proceeded a 
short distance A*nan pointed downwirds ton 
large hollow about a mile in length and half 
a mile across ft looked like a dried up be 1 of 
A like with a smooth bott->m wiihout any rocks 
or hold lets and covenvl with grass, 

Nibw briught the Michme down without a 
jolt or a jir and as we got out and stool on the 
green «wHnl, V«ban pointed out to us a huge 
cavo Rt ono en 1 of the hollow and l>ld Nabor 
that the michine coul I be kfi in the cave wiih 
perfect “ifeiy As we entercl the c.»ve to 
reconnoitre it an oil man, strnght of figure and 
keen of eje, came out and bowoi at the feet of 
Ashan 

The Mister hies*?! him and asked, *Is all 
weff with ynu ffintr, my fnenfr’ 

‘I am in Ribs's ke-'ping, my Jlister, and m 
the "hudiw of your gnee’ 

‘I tim here on n pilgrim »go and these are my 
fnenls. pd gn ns like m>«elf You eeo 
the air-chsTi It on which we hsvc came It baa 
to b* k"pt «afc in our absence' 

li«mnr esoressesl no surprise 11“ rn“rcly 
saTk 'Ms ter, It is for you to comm ind and forme 
to obey,’ 

The machine wis tikm m«i1o the cav* which 
WS4 of a im-il «'t-* wiih a high, viult^l iwif, 
Hanir •prc'vl out -oms ekms on ih* flnr fir 
ui wnl luMiiht out s-ims f >^>1 anl cleir spnng 
wat-r in gmol* • bo u?hi out the poirisiins 
siipiliel hr Urim and A'bin invited Hjmor to 
share our ineak 


The ^fist-r asked Hamar, “Have you recently 
seen the p is^age ?’ 

‘Yes, iM i-'ter, I saw it a week ago But I 
have no orlers to proceed very far and I did 
not go beyond the second turning’ 

‘I won ler whether any one else suspects the 
exi-t^iice of this passage ’’ 

Riba keeps his own secrets The adepts and 
mitiah-s who know of this pissage are few, nnj 
I will at the entnincs until IC will please Riba 
to c.iU me and you appoint some one else in 
my p! toe ' 

‘Himar you are one of us, nnl your placa 
can only be taken by another equally worthy of 
trust 1 have some men in tr lining and there 
mij bo a few others, i,ut it is not easy to find 
another like you To live here one must leave 
everything behind Yours is a “ilent an I soliury 
Vigil through the years unJ how many are capable 
of it? 

Mister, Dien will always be found ti undertake 
the work now entru tii to me. I am tliinkful 
that I have meriteil your confilenc-*, but I hive 
giined everything and lost nothing by accjpting 
my present plac* I hue ni n-grets an! I 
have much to be grateful for The world thit 
I hive left b'hind never cills to me, aiid 
I never feel lonely for I hear many voices and 
when I go iiii>> the pissage 1 heir the gratC 
TMce of Riba ami it is alwiye fall of meaning 
Glinpsesuf pist lues soinetimss come to me 
thiugh they are still somowliit shilovyami 
vague. Perhaps the mist will clear b>.foro my 
days m this life are cndetl and a clearer visioo 
Will be vouchsafed unto me.’ 

We much won lered tn hear Hamar 8?“ak of 
tbe voice of Rabo. We had seen some of the 
tnsrvellius visions of Riba but what was its 
voice like f 

Tbe Alistcr sail, ‘All things may become 
clear to y>u, Himar, if j ju will continue to 
commune with y urself All knOwle<lge is within 
ourst'Ivcs and not outside of us. rhe closer the 
application the larger the mc-isure of rewurd 
You hive no distraction iind no regret* C>n«e 
quently, there is nothing to dcP»f you fron the 
attiinment of full knowleilgc. Rtba li is visions 
for the eye and messtges for the ear It is for 
th ><c who see and lie-ir to unJrrstind. The 
truth IS everywhere, not only herein the proximiiy 
of Rtb.1, n>t only in this world b it in the 
m«ny worlls of which wo know nothing lyook 
well at my young frten I', my Mlow-pil^runs, 
an I look Ht the mrslitp m nhi h t ity fly 
They do not btlong li our worlk hut an, visitors 
fnsm the sky, from a world different from our 
own’ 

Himar wa* greatly puzi’rJ and look“l at us 
anl our mictiino in t>i.wdd rin^nL ‘Whence 
Clime onr visitors T hs ask-d hesiUxtingly 

*rheyc»iie from Linuli I'lo bright planet 
that yni «w Ht night. It is a bigger aorld than 
Our own and the people there are like ourselves, 
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only they nro ni«er as >ou can jtitlge bj the 
ship which hns brought thorn hero They nro in 
quest of Ji.nowl(ylg(^ of (ho wis lorn stonxl in (ho 
grout book of nature, but they are also Peckers 
after tho knowledge of the epint ns is apparent 
from their presence here' 

Ilamnr looked at Orion, who was easily the 
most distinguished looking imn among ns and 
asked, ‘Have you al«o got a Rdbn ? 

‘No, replied Orion, ‘not like the one jou 
have We have what we call volcinoe's which 
are active at times and throw up large quantuica 
of molten matter which does great damage to towns 
and villages which happen to be near but at 
other times they are quiet and sometimes lhe> 
are utterly extinguished ’ 


llamar was ogam perplexed ‘That is not like 
Rnba and without Raba how can knowleilge come ?’ 

’ mtcrpo«td the Master, how can we say 
that ? Raha is a manifestation, but there miy 
be other manifestations of other kinds ana 
there may be none at all Why, ns a matter 
of fact, the whole universe is a manfestation 
of the divinity behind iL You cannot locate 
It at ft particular spot and assort that it 
cannot bo found elsewhere For us it w 
diflicult to realize that there should be any 
world without something like Raba, but that 
merely shows how limited our knowledge is 
Out icle jou may have clue« hints ns to tho 
mysteries of nature, but ns I have told you you 
must seek withm your«elves for the knowlwlge 
of the truth In the world from which our friends 
come there have been great masters and teachers 
and others may yet appear Tho truth was 
revealed to them and they taught it and we can 
learn much from their teachings’ 

Hamnr became thoughtful and spoke again to 
Orion ‘lou have accomplished a feat which we 
here could have ne^er believed to be practicable 
"i ou will ngain go back to your own world f 
I ‘Of course,’ replied Orion, ‘we shall return to 
our own world and tell our people of the 
wonderful things wc have seen here' 

‘You liave jet to seo Raba, and you will sec 
it in a manner available only to the privileged 

‘Yes we are grateful to the master and wait 
upon hi3 pleasure’ , ,, , , . n 

‘ “It IS late,’ sai 1 the Master, ‘and wo shall rest 
here for the night Early tomorrow morning 
we shall undertake the journey to Raba 

The dav was nearly spent and as the shade* 
of evening fell the Master come out of the cavo 
aU "at on the sofi, thick grns«, and we took 
our scats respectfully at a short distance 

rhe Slastor spoke, ‘IVe are quite clo^ to 
T?ntV but vou will see that we can we nothing 
Km ’ herV This hollow is so sdual^ that it 

^ 0.1 So .. onU n (e-. »..l» »» P'”" 


where wo are sitting ]u«t now It i« really (hi’ 
only placo in tho vicinity of Raba from which 
the column of vapour is invisible.' 

‘An 1 this underground passigo asked 
Afnnichi, ‘who first di«coveretl it ? 

‘Of that we have no precise knowledge Som^ 
wise man in tho remote past who fir l saw tl 
cure in bis wanJeringa and took up his ahtvJi? 
here for meditation and communion must have 
di«coTcre<l the secret pi«sigo and he mu«t have 
al«o decided that lb« knowledge should be kept 
from the mult tude To him m««t have come 
in tho course of years n few disciples whom be 
taught and to whom he communicited this 
information under n vow of secrccv That row 
and that secrecy have never been violated 
and some one of this Brotherhood is alwavs 
found to Bt.av here atil guard the secret Unm 
and the ether young men you liare seen hsre 
never been here As they advince m knowledge 
and I find they can be tru'tM they will 
permuted to see Ibis p^ss^ga. You wonder why 
this secret has not been impartel to outsiders 
and what is the object of this jealous exclusive 
ness ?’ 

Mnnichi replied Master we know nothing and 
we have no theory’ 

‘’fo one uoacquamted with the dingers of 
this passage and how to avoid them it moms 
almost certain death to attempt a journey al ng 
this subterranean path, and it is out of a 
consideration for the safely of others that this 
secret has been so carefully kept.’ 

Tins information was a whet to our curio«ifl 
already evciteil by our arrival at the cave which 
led to tho secret passage, but wc Bupnis<ci the 
desire to a^k any questions about the nature 
of the dangers we were likely to meo» We 
felt we would be safe under the gindanco of 
the Master and the dangers would be indicated 
when wp faced lliem 

The Sfaster proceedel For the common 
people it I* sufficient that they look nt Riba 
from oul«ile the wall raised round it It is not 
necessary that they should approach nearer or 
expose <ne7n'“B\ves to fitmger Y'no >ecTt^ 

Riba cannot be known even by those who 
hive access to the secret pn«sige hut you will 
seo and hear more than you can from outside 
Pilgrims come to Rabi at all seasons of the 
year, though during the rams tho attendant** is 
not very large on account of the scantiness of 
phelter and af«o because the column of vapour 
ehnnks somewhat m that scn«on and is not 
so impressive a sight as during the re«t of the 



‘Master,’ I asked ‘why do not thc«o holy 
men join your order ? 

‘A few of them do, but our Brotherhood is 
limited to ft small number and every now 
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mt'mber has to submit himself to a lonf 
nOTitiate. There are certam signs by nhich we 
can recognize a man or a woman who tan to 
taken as a novice, and genera’Iy we select 
young people who can bo better trained than 
older people and can better endure the hard 
ships of the earlier stages of preparation The 
men and women whom you will meet outside 
have their own creeds and their own observances 
and would find it difficult to conform to our 
diccipline We usually leave them to their own 
devices and beliefs and look for recruits else- 
where Those who come to us are attnetetl to 
us by tho unconscious infiuence of their past 
lives, and therefore we have rarely to regret our 
choice 

After some more conversation we re-entered 
the cave where we reeled for the night. 

XXXV 

It was yet dark when wo left our beds and 
got our-elres ready for the momentous adventure 
of the journey beforo u« As u^ual, Ashan was 
un earlier and was waiting for us to join him 
Hamar brought us lanterns an 1 «t.iirs like the 
cne that tho Mi«ter csme<L The lanterns were 
lighted and we found they gave very good light 
The one that the Master carried was ven 
powerful and threw a bright white light lo 
whii-h everything could be very clearly seen up 
to a con«i lenible di-tuncc. They were then put 
out, the Master remnrkiog that we woul I light 
them Inter on when rcquirwl lie neit a<ked 
llunnr to #m behind as it was not neec«*nry 
lot him to accompanv u« Tho Master then 
cnleivd the pa «nge that opened mwnrds from 
the cave, Piling us to follow him clo«e behind 
in single file 

The fnmt light of tho early dawn was vi ible 
when we stirted on our journey, but after wo 
had taken the fir-t lurning the 1 ghl was wipeil 
out and we were swalloweil up in the impenetrable 
darknes* For sone tune there was no sound 
ezetpt the palter of our sandals on the rocky 
pfis<ape undrr our feet. After we had pn)cec«led 
n con^ilemhte di«l.an« there came another 
turning and then we hcanl the Master’s voice, 
speaking low and clear 'This is the turning 
up to which Ilamar comes as he ha« no onlers 
to proceoil Wyond this point For some di^taneo 
yet the passage is tjuite safi for the rock wall 
is on either si lo ard there w no danper even 
if nnv of u» makes a fid-e step As we go on 
the lams will iH-eotre more abrupt and more 
numerous, the choneter of t'le jias^igo will 
change and we will havo to pick our way 
carefullv’ 

In the silence the «oi» echo«l before and 
bchir 1 011, and the daAnc** jrww denser, but 
there wa* a current of air so that there wav no 
damp smell and no feeliag of discomfort or 
iir.n»»ine»<s la bwsUing 'laruehi was walking 
smmeiltatcly bcbuij the Mtiter aad a'lrr him 


came Orion, whom I followed Next came 
Gaoimet whose awkwardness wa? audible m 
hia “hafSing gait Nubor, nimble and sure-footed, 
brought up the rear Our Lamps were «uspended 
from our girdles «o that one of our ban Is was 
free From time to time Ganimet woull put 
out ha hand to touch me, to assure himself 
that ho was not filling too far behind I had 
a shrewd suspicion that m spite of ha great 
strength and undoubteil courage Ganimet wis 
feeling nervous The intense darkness and the 
unbroken silence were evidentlt having a 
depressing effect upon him There are no 
bintts to tho «lrange contnuiictonness vn human 
nature A man who will face a lion without 
a tremor of his eyelids will jump out of his 
skin in alarm if he finds a cockroach crawling 
over his feet. Ganimet had bnived the perils 
of air and space without turning a hair and I 
could not recall any occasion when his courage 
had faded him for a moment. I suopectod that 
It was neither the dirkness nor the silence, but 
the inability to see anything that was getting 
on his nerves 

As the Master had told us the tarns becam® 
sharper and more frequent as we went on Wo 
were constantly mikmg half turns on our heel , 
twi«nng now to the n^ht, now to the Kft, and 
feeling that the passage was rapidly becoming 
narrower Once, while Ganimet was lumbering 
behind me he collided with the nail and I hcml 
him cursing «oftIy an 1 rubbing hts skin Wo 
all earned chronometers with luminous Oiil* 

I pulled out mine and glancing at it found that 
wo ha] been walking for about two hours. 
GaWenly tho Master sharply tippe>i hts stiff 
on the rock nnd cried out, Ilaft 'f 

The silenco was broken us if by a pi*tal 
shot and the echoes were nwakenci into 
a bundmi repciuions all around u« while some 
great vault abovi, our heals rang with lliem 
Xbo word spoLeu by the Ma«tcr w is ns curt as 
a military comauind at drill or the challi.Dge of a 
sentry 

Xight your lamp® ' commanded the ^fa'ter 
As we dll so the Master lighk! hi® own nnl as 
he lomc<l It in front of us nnl on both eiles of 
us we under*toDil why h® lul spoken tho 
single wonl of command so sharply an 1 curtly 
Right in front of us and alm>»t at our f«t 
optnnl a yawning chn'm lli" bottom of which 
coul 1 not be neen by the light of cur Lamp* 
There sns a sharp turn an ! a narrow passj?" 
not more than two feet in wiJth with the wall 
on one sale nn 1 the gaj log abyss on the other 
Several ysnls beyonl this plvs- was a c-ive In 
lh< wall With roiitn for about t<n p*opl* to sunl 
with ease It at tho point whcs\ tlia bai 

caltol for a halt we ha 1 Lak<n a fd-e step wo 
wooll have luv-n precipiUtoi inti the dark ti.saro 
anl trobablv iii«tjnt d aih. t\e never 
stood bow til-' ifa'Ur ih s point 

•o userringly, wbether by counting 
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c( tuniP, or by n fixth Fonso nboiit nhieh we 
krifw tiolldftp 'Jlio Mni^tcp nrxt IkW up liis 
liglit nnil CMiminid our fnccH iitxl bo nt 

oncfl ihiit »l»' Hono8 of Gtuimtl iifpe soiwivIiBt 
fhokcn Iloblmp bn rb'lf iiml lump in onb himil 
be took one of nimimel’s b uirfs in ibo oibor 
nnd co'i fully cuidiil bun to ibo recess m the 
rock Willi Wo followed nnd Blood ne«r tbo 
Jluster wbo bud hnlteil ngflin 

'Ihe llinter and, Ltt us real hero a liitlo for 
n* wo prorecd ibo piisfti'eo will betonie more 
diUuult. Gnoimil js ns brnre ns ibo bntreft of 
U3 but wo nil bhvo our temperiimrntid (iiir*reiicc3 
and n bold man will Bonietimes sliniik fn>fn on 
ordeal which a le«3 eouriigeoua nmn will fate 
without Hn% emotion Alnio«t e%ery one who 
comes here for tbo first time »a eomciibil dnunuv), 
thougb the feelmg of nerrousness parses aft<rr 
eonie time’ 

‘I Jim not a bit afraid,’ Gaoimet, ‘but I 
bad n queer fe«linff m tb« dark. 

Maruclu pnlleil out llia inatrument he had 
brouebl from Sipn and htindeil i( to the Master 
‘Wlint IS this ?' asked Ashnn 
'It IS an instrument which tlio ecientists of 
Sipri prevnted mo nnd it embles one to eee 
tiiMian walls and solid oh«tiicIes' 

'Out not IQ the dork? questioned the Master 
with n smile. 

‘Noi Mi«ter, bow can wo see without light?’ 

1 he Mast- r gave me bis licht nn<l peered 
through the gli«8, following the line of ehe light 
’ll 18 wery good’ ho remirked, 'and one sees 
better than with the naked eye’ 

He then smiled and looked intently into the 
eyes of Muruchi for n moment after which he 
piaceil the pilm of his right hand nt the buck of 
jlaruchi’s bead and said, 'Now see.’ 


Mnruchi saw His eyes seemed to go nght 
thrmigii the wall of solid rock nnd to vuiut 

E t di'tifices Slowly his eyes widened nnd the 
of wonder in them grew, and ho cn d out, 
‘I fee wbat no in'lniment could ever enable me 
to see, for niilber darkness nor di*tanc6 is a bur 
to ntr visMn The r ck if ns tmO’-pnri-nt ns a 
nlilo of gla-a and the darkness diapt-Iled by n 
beHuuful, mellow light m which all things can be 
clearly seen The pith on which we are eWnibng 
coes on twi ling nnd turning now up now down 
now sheer along creM«s«>s who-o great depth I 
Bee quite clearly and again louc nng the high 
rLf of the immense Timlted dome overhead 
Tilv God 1 There are sudden gaps which I do 

Sthrr pntbs in T-mnus ilireclion., Imihm to Ih. 

ccniril liollow ''Intli mu'l l»> K"''" 
tlVro Se 5en=. nwsies of T.ponr r.-mf 
mmy ol.nri-3 orpoTn'i: “'I 

Zto.'r™rLouih'i.ouT"^ 


So formidnhln nro the ob“ticlc« at many phees 
lilonp the path that I cannot imugmi liow we are 
going to git ovtr tlitm IJe-idea the-e dreailful 
plrtctM i fwn Sip sigita of great beauty, luxunous 
nio-s nnd In hen rlmging to the ruck walh, 
slntngo nnij Ije/iuiifuJ flowers. Jong', slender 
Ftiilittitis of a ilixzlmg whiteness binging from 
tbo roof of tbo c,ivirne/ 

The MiFipr drew buck his hand from behind, 
tho bend of Miinirhi. nnd nt once, n» Maruchi 
cxpliiinc<l to iitt iifierwiird^ the light went out of 
JjH TbeMiatjr IinmiImI b ek tho 
ment to Mirmhi nnd said, ‘Well?’ 

Mann hi looked nt the Ma-U-r with a newborn 
reapwt in bi< ejes nnd said, ‘rint was a imracle 
if ever there was one’ 

‘Yea* oh-ierreil the 3ffl‘.ter, ^fiu will call it by 
thnt nnmcc But there are no minicle* There 
has been no violntion of nny Nw of nature. I 
have developpfl corniin pnrers which are jnnre or 
le'i-* latent m nil of us but which nro u«ually 
neglecteii Ono of lhei»p powers I imparted to 
you for a brief fipice by my taicb, that is all 
Let ns now resume mir j'urney* 

•What nb ‘Ut the iii»iipenibU oh^ticlfis on the 
way?’ a«ke'l Sfnruchi in bewilderment. 

•Ohslicles exi«t to be overcome and tho«8 that 
you MT7 have been overcome Rod you al«o are 
going to get over l'>em’ 

The Master ngun le*’ the way, Gmimet 
following him the rc<t of us being in tho eume 
orler as before For a certain disttneo the going 
wnseasy and we walked rapidly until wo came to 
a place where there whs no passage beyond a 
narrow ledge on which we could jii«l pi ice our 
feet We felt that if the rock emld move it 
would not heeitite to pash us into tho abyss. 
The Muster bud a firm hold of Ganuntt’s hand 
nnd le<l him beyond the ledge. Then he glanced 
back «t M® 'If nny of you feel giddy or need 
help me nt once This is no time for 
hesitation or a fiilse courage. Trust yoursrlves 
like children to my hands’ 

We crn«ae«1 the leilge with caution but also 
wilh conoi leriible Irej i lulum At eyeiy few steps 
there wniiM be eome fresh diflrtu/ty Sum' {fines 
the rock roof over our heads was so low tint we 
bad to stoop until our bands touehed tiio narrow 
path over which we were pn'smg At oiber 
places there were large i leces of rock blocking 
the passage nnd much too heavy to be rcnioveu 
There was just a liille space belwsen them nnd 
ihe wall nnd we bad to squetze (hrrugh with 
great diflicidly Wc had to negotiate Bleep 
«‘Ocnts on which a single slip of the foot would 
have co'-t us mir lives and immediately after- 
wards the jath led down down to a great depth. 
Firlunalely, it was dry eveirwhere and there was 
no slippery pmunfl And ail ahng the passage 
turned and curved and tul^ted at sharp angles 
■fte wen* nil brave men and we had to our credit 
n feet which hn<} never before been attempted or 
arcoRiplielid but we fell that every ounce of our 
couis^ and endurance was being spent in this 
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entfrpri'<’ If it hi I not been for the guidance 
of th<. Mister, ire wouf I have been del I men at 
flfif 'fige of the pK ige let the phy-uoil 

etrun o ir nerves were gettinir frtyel an 1 riggeil, 
though of cour«e wo never thougiit of givi 'g in 
or confe8«irig our'clves beaten 

Presciitlv ire came to irhat InoLed lAe an 
vnpass'' Tne Mi‘‘ter c.tme to a hall ot a point 
irhere the pas-*!?? cme to an end revelling a 
pit beyond it. Thao ms nether Wgo nor 
a narrow pi'siigo to bo seen Tb s iras 
one of the pint iTjirochi lu 1 Been and it 
seemed obvious tnit we could procecil no further 
Turning our lamps downwanU we saw a giping 
cha«m with precipitious sides and a narrow 
ijviilet at the bottom Wo «Iuvere<! at the 
pro pect of having tn de®een 1 int*i this pil and 
to clamber o^er on tho other side The Mi'ler 
who was ralm and unruffle'J fis u^whI sud 
‘Since you have come with me do nut be 
dismayed by any dffiiulty I am going to Like 
you over to tho other Hide, one bj one, and alt 
that you have to do is to tru«t me fir your 
safi'tT Keep perfectly still an<l h ive fmth ’ 

Tho n*'Xt moment a“ stepped over the aby s 
bolding Ganimet firmly by the band Gimmet 
trembled a little but he male no attempt to free 
bin)«eif or to shake off the hold of A han who 
glided away with Ganimet and di appeared m 
the dark we had ceased to wonder at nnyihiog 
that the Ain ter did and there was ao esclaiaa 
tion of dismay when he and Gmimet pa cd 
cut of tight M e had seen Narga n«ing b ddy 
into the air and Ifarga was only a pupd. This 
wa» the Master 

Pre*cnlly the Master came back and taking 
Maruchi by the hand led him through the oir 
to (be other side Za this manner oU of us 
were ferried over the airy channel and found 
ouTfelv s standing at the entrance of another 
a«®ago simiLir to the one we bad left behind 
t wss fairly wide admitting of two or three 
perrons walking abrea-t. The Ma ter walked 
ahead as U'uil with Ganimet cloro at his sile 
The Sia-ter walSetl bnskly and we hid to 
quicken our pace to keep np with him As we 
hurried forward we noticed for the S «t time a 
peculiar sound coming to our ears It was not 
like any sound that we had erer beanl before 
Pethap®, It was slightly reniini'cent of the round 


beard from a di tance of the eu^f beating on the 
«ei“hore Its particiilir chontctcristic was its 
fuJJae*-® It was not loud and it did not a«'nil 
the ear Jikf ibe roar of breakers or the thunder 
of n catanict. There was nothing like a 
detonation or an abrupt, sharp sound that ^tartle3 
a man There were no sharp or fl^it n tes, 
ncthiDg like a ere cendo or diminuen to As we 
went on the volume of Sound became cieirer 
but there was no appreciable ri«o in the scale 
It seemed to fill u-, the pfl'^fig^ the vault-* anti 
the caverns There were no echoe®, no reverberati m®, 
DO rc'ilience It was a lanio sound, steidy, 
consinnt and uniform, and profoundly impres-iive 
It uas like a sj niphony played on a single 
in^tnimeat without any variation in the note® 
It was deep su-'tamed and move I the heirt to 
Its depth® At the sime time, it was strangely 
unreel ‘jnd impalpable It reminded one of a 
phintom orchestra m which the ghostly phyers 
pliyed the same tune on the same instrument 
And yet this curious sound was wholly free fiom 
the tedium of monotony It did not p>ll for an 
in tint on the etr and was not m the least 
tire ome It wis a sound of gtnnge powt-r for 
It faeJl us spell bound nod we found oursrlres m 
the grip of ft fa onntioa that left u® speechless. 
Wo ft®ked no questions until the Master said m 
his calm passionle s voice, ‘You have «ceDR\ba , 
DOW you bear b;m ’ 

I sail ’We have never heard anytbujg like 
this before 

‘^or have you seen anything like Rabt’ 

Which WHS tru* W© again proereded vn 
«jJeDc<» as pe/ore The ®pell of linba was upon 
os First, it was tbe eye that had shown us 
«tranee forms on the vapour screen of Raba 
like the dHsolvmg views on the «creen of the 
cinema , now tho spell came through the ear 
and wo seemed to be moving in a dream in 
which we saw nothing but only heard that 
sound that filled everything On and on we 
went, oblivious of all our surroundings escept 
th u Ml pervading sound Obstacle after obsuacle 
passed and we made our way forward with no 
other (bought hao a de»jre to Loow whence the 
round proceeded and to what it was due There 
were three or four other gaps on the way and 
we pasacd them all ®afely with the help of the 
AIa®ter 
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TflF CONCEPTION’ OF GOD IN TEIE PHILO 
•aOPUy 01 AQUINAS By B<iberl Lett PutUrton 
21 S Alltn tt> Unvin, Lo idon 

The author has endeavoured to give an accurate 
account of the chief theses of rbomisiic ^atural 
Theology , ho examines at length the artuments 
given ha at Thomas to prove the existence of Ood 
as well as those be rcjcco his thrones on human 
knowledge of God and on the relation between God 
and the created world He makes a tnticsl « ud/ 
of these theories and aTgument« and gives freely his 
opinion on their value and logical connection lie 
raises indeed many obj ctions nut one notes with 
pleasure that there appears all through (he work a 
genuine elTirt to understand and aopn-ciato the point 
of view of St Thomas Thomist philosophers however 
cannot be expecud to accept all the author a 
conclusions and many of those who have a first hand 
knowledge of scholssiic philosophy will be surprised 
at some of his remarks such as for instance that 
the doctrine of the degrees of being infects the 
entire iini\er«e of finite beings wiih some degree of 
unnalny ' A deeper preliminary etuoy of the 
Mersphjsics of St Thoma« for instance of hts theory 
onlbeanatoffical nature of the concept of being would 
have help^ him to und^rsfan 1 Iwtter the answere 
Bt Thomas gives to some questions concerniog Doa 
and wiiild at least have previnted him from finding 
too easily that lack of logical sequence which he 
discovers rather frequently in the theories he 
critictzea A more Mticnsive aequsintsnco with too 
works of ancient and modern exponents of Thomistu 
might also have proved useful the bibliography at 
the end of the volume and the reference# given in 
the course of the work contain the ineniion of eomo 
standard works on the subject treated by (be author, 
but we think that his study would have gsined in 
solidity and authority if othere, equally if not more 
important had been consulted ^ Gillct 

rriT TIVATION OF BULPLOLb PLANTS IN 
INDIA^ Bl h '' Oo} ilasuatmenanr hedund^ 


horlieultunst for both amateur sod professional 
borticultunsts The author a suggestions are pfseueal. 
and seem to be equally well suiird to the hot ana 
damp climate uf licogal 

0 C CHATTEWEE 

THE LIFE AND TIMFs OF SUIVUI II 
tSniHU) & THE LIFE OF MALHAR RAO 
H0LL.\R By the late ^untaiim Bahadur 2L H 
Burtcfy BA 

With these two biographies the late Mr Barwey 
brought to a close the senes ct lives of htslocied 
jiensonag** he began writing years ago While 
apprecuimg the author’s capacity for labour we 
regret it should sot have been better utilized 

It IS unfortunate that Mr Barwey has cared more 
for quantity than for quality He tries to treat a 
theme of wbich he has but a eupcificial kiiovWge. 
The mam eoureea from which be draws his information 
fw the Iwo Lives of Shahu’ and ‘Mslhar Rto 
Holkar ar« the Bikbars Grant Duff Ilao B iheh 
SsrdesaiB Riyasats (vols S and 3, niHiory wniing 
IS no longer in that inedKval stage whtu a writer 
with a si i.ht aeq laiiitancc with the Bakhars and 
Grant DufT could palm himself off a-i a biotorian 
Thousands of orguiil documents leitrrs aud other 
mpers have Ken published by Rijvale Khsre. 
Tarasnii Buirhesai and ilie B \ "O Mandak ol 
roooa and unless they are siiidicd digestcil and 

C roperly used, it is not possible in thesi. days lo 
ting out even n readable b'ofc on Miralba history 
A cursory glance through the book is still ivnt to 
convince any one that the author has not taken the 
(rouble to study the results of the latest researches 
ou which he claims to base his work 

The inaccuracies and mistakes that have crept in 
are legion and mar both the productions While a 
histonan is allowed to have latiiudc for his views 
we expect him lo span, no pains in placing facts 


in Ihiir true perspeclive and in giving a correct 
erquence of events. Air Iliirwey Jacking the necessary 
ph|aralioa for the task ventarcs to commit all 


aoru of g«s-s errors To cite hut a single inslanee, 
the author in the Life of MaHmr liao UUkar would 
have hiB unwary real r bdievc that the fauful 
battle of Fauipat was fought on 7ib January 17(31 
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m ooBplelc disregard that this data has tog bren 

d«..bng Ihs aploit. cf the .» 

his hvoerbolic and at times almost hystencal 

appears to 

matter of his wort is Shabu and Mslhsr Rso, and 
not the r«.hwa8 The author is not also famihat 
with the use of the vehicle in which he discusses ine 
rubied Misuse of phrases is apparent throuphont 
and It would be simply wast^e of time to 
such raiitakea Both the » ^iheir 

bfinir done bv more capable scholars in ineir 
^e«fnt form t/ey cannot be recommended to readers 
as auihontative productions ^ DiQBE 


epTTmOV^ ETsO^I TQC rESIIVi'\ r>\FT\R 

edi^d 0 V -S, B .1 AiMufted t>u 

Oorernmeitt Central Pre^s, Bombay 

More than twenty fire rears back the well k"'*™ 
«i.,n,.TSar MrS 51 T Jackson .CS «l.oc..cd 
a complete publication of ',„5 

mMn« of calcndirs of dtxuiaents pnnr to iSiy and 
Ttnoested the Government of Bombay to take ihe 

work in hand wiih an emphatic nhaenation that no 

Government lo India owes a collection of vemacolar 
K i^o“rs that approaches in interest ihoseof the 
P(»nm^!ftar At la-t the Government of Bombay 
Wked by the patriotic real . ^L'^*^*^***™ Jb.Iy 
fulfilled a nli^ze A, ercot work has niost woriuny 

Sp!iito°e™d wt?St of'lfe^“ectto«*dil^bj Sir 

Er s “lasrs ;s. ‘iUJi'aif TX'"h'.;| 

biii”msda .liogtlher iiiipj..ibl= -ilhool epough 
knowledeo of Marathi to read these d«umenU They 
oSt tmlf form the backbone of the •‘’•'ory 
Marathft^ confederacy durinz this period out al«o 
constitute an importint supplement to the history of 
Cih Indtan pi^c.paht.es that arose on the rums of 

‘^^VVhffie^idSire most is the extraordinary prompti 
tudr of the editor in publishing these volumes 
Within 1^9 than four yean Ihittj two »olun^ ban 
alrndv been placed before Ibe puhhe. and ibirfcen 
more ^threaten to take the dilatory viewer 
bv Eurpnse. These valuable publications de-ene 
S^ch more than an advertisement and a few worda 
S prai e (or otterwise) which make up the usual 

honlF renews inmost of the Jiuroals of the pre^t 

^ We indeed owe a word of apology lo Mr 
Sa^desai as well as to our 

in renenme nine volumes (Vos OI these 

PelMlions Th s has been partly due to an wtdfeie- 
t^rorthe pan of the reviewer who being a student 
of Ibis period of history felt tempted to write short 
?Umca on the more importani volumes of this senes 
S cTrruLtances compel us to be more moderate, we 
shall within the limited space of a feview notice the 
narere and extent of historical matttr «" ««* 

In this numb»r we propose ^ *»ke “P 

Bboid.. ol N.gpbr- 

Peshwa and Events in the ^orlh, ('^ -ill 

I Tbe Bbon.le. o( S.gpat wrb.p. 'Jj 

foremost place among the builders of the Gre^ 
Slabarashtra outride ihe Slaratha 
Because nowhere except in the country i>od» the 
direct rule of the Bhoades did tbe Maratha government 
work as a civUuing force 


The TOlume under review, however deals only 
with the military and diplomatic affairs of the 
Bhonsles tneir relations with the Satara (Urbar, 
diplomatic tussle and brush of arms with the 
Peshwas. and a tripartite struggle between the Niram, 
the Ptshw* and the Bhonsles _ for the po"si8sion of 
B raf The hi-tory of the Bhonsles has a particular 
interest for the people of Ikngal B it ntiforiunatelj 
this Tolarae docs pot throw enough li^ht on the 

Maratha conquest of Orias-i and the rails of R'gh ']i 

Bhoo«le inio Bengal It « doubtful whether 

Jlaratha records will 

and rapme that marked the track of Miratha 
armies in Nwthern India Of their doings m B.ngal 
we hive a vivid picture m a Bengili ep'c, Maras/ilrn- 
pnron which along wuh the P>-r«wn history 
Siarul.ntufolhVmrin and the r^eniljr diwovend 
Ttrilh I'Mahahhat Jany (•'IT 3 N Sarkar 8 Colicciion) 
form an important source of history of this pen^ 
Mine of the letters in this volume clearly prove that 
Pchwa Balajirao and his succesmre regarded the 
nnonsics as a greater menace to their power than 
"ven the Nrtam or the E.gl.sh Among many 
mi,fortoncs which Maharashtra owed to them, the 
des.ructmn of the growing Bhonsle pontr m 
Eistem India was the mr>«t depWab'e 

2 S-lecnofis Vo. 21 Bjlajirao Peshua and 

P/Yiils tnihe ^crA pp 221 B» 3 8 

Tnis volume contains 203 letters which eupplemeot 
m many imparianl details the msm thread of PTeots 
ItUenb^ to >*» 2 ntmely, 'Utler$ and detpaleha 

Pauiprt littra'ure has also lately been enriched by 
Sir Jadnnaih’a fortunate dimivery of a life of 
VawaU KajibudJauU by a Hindu official of tho 
Vawab It is diffi ult to form an e timste pf the 
hirtoncal iraportance and accuracy of the.e letters 
Mil they are studied m the light of coneemporara 
Pvrsiaci histones of Northern India Sir JiduDatn 
Sirkar in his laie«l work Doclioe and Tall of the 
Mughal Empire (VoL I) has shown the way of 
exiractmg snhatance of thes“ letters by snbiecung 
them to criiicil ecrutiny Many pbyjuro points of 
pre-Panipal affairs de«cribed in the letters of the 
Volum- under review have been e'eafrf up in the 
recently publiihed thesis of Dr Ashirbidi Lai 
6nv«rtava. M4 Ph P on The First two Nawabs 
of Oudh ” 


Uuun , 

Thi> volume of letters throw interesting sidelight 
on every historic*! persnnsge who figures prominently 
dunitg this period Lrtus begi . with ihe P^hwa 
Bdaiirao him elf Balajirao in a letter (No 40) a-fcs 
8mdu and Hilknr lo return to me south wuh their 
forces <13 2 l7ol A o ) as be had plinned a campaign 
to wipe out the Vitam and clear th® country ol 
Muhimmadan rule" ou t _ «i 

This reminds us of a passage m Ghulam Ah a 
Imad MS snrfol The Peshwa wriies to Bhaj Sahib 
“ Through ihe blessings of Shn Bhawaiuji, I shall 
mate Qindahar empty of living being*, aud leave no- 
...d ol tb. Alghan racs oo e.r.b. oe .hjll trep 
them (Shnja uJHjanla and Mir Jafar All Khan like 
pistons stripped of their feathers . ’ (Imad iS) The 
much maligned Bb*o Sahib appears tn a l^ter light 
IQ tbe-e letter* He was not responsible for the 
abandonment of the fradi'ional Maratha perilla 
tactics in the Panipat campaign Loiters of Itajati 
Keshavrao prove that Mnlhar Roo Holkar s gu-rilla 
tactics having sadly failed against Abdah BaUjirao 
was advised by his agenU m the North lo send a 
large army with a heavy park of artillery orgaoi2*d 
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on the l^nropcfin rnodel Jlolhar Kao Ilolkar w»nn 
to be ttnworthy of the reputation be enjoyt-d with hi« 
contemporaries On more than one occasion he soM 
himself and hia national interest for tile lucre and 
tool, under his protecting wings the greatest^nemy 
of the JEaralhas in the North, namely, 
^njibuddaula whom he made his Dkarma}vlra 
Hi 3 envy nnd mean jealousy sacnfic^ 

brave Dattoji Sindia in the baltle of Badlu 
His raptcity alienated the Kijpu^s and the henitioua 
habits of hts son Kbsnde Rao flolkar* made the 
Maratha name repugnant in Kainuiana tneidenlally 
It mat he remarled here that Vnm^nhhaslar (Annals 
of Ib»jpufana in rprso by the Bundi poet nistono- 
pmpher Purajmal Charan) cmbodica a moredHailed, 
if not more accurate, account of the Maratba 
actitilips m Rijpuiatia during this period Leiw 
No 31 of Sf lections No 2 read along with po 3607 21 
of the above mentioned epic will substantially beat 
out the truth of this remark 

Nos 2, 21, and 27 are more than nseful 
supplements to the Court and provincial histones 
of the Mughal Empire from 1740-I7C1 They sometimes 
furnish the only source of information about many 
epwodes of the life of burajmal Jat and the activities 
of the Gujar chiefs Seydn and Jana, in the Doab 
‘ITiar corroborative testimony places above doubt 
the bistoncuy of Sudan Eavis Sui<\n ehartfrn (a 
tiaeiTientary biography of Surajmal Jat in Hi di 
verse) Ills hardly necessary to add that tnry 
news sheet does not contain equally suthen'jc 
some of them being mere report of rumours ov 
tiDauthenueaied news There arc several new- letters 
in these Selections reporting details of Nawab Abol 
Maasur ICban Safdarjsnga defeat at the bands of the 
Patbans under Ahmad Kban Dangash m the baitle of 
Ram Chatauni (Sept 23 1750) Gut no authentic 
ac^oiintt of this battle can be ba«ed on these letters 
. alone as a critical narrative of this battle based on 
original Persian sources supplemented with Su/an 
ehantra clearly demonstraUrs 

us take up another episode, say, the siege 
of the Jat fort of Kubmir by the Marsihas 
/Jsn 1754 *May 17511 A newsletter written bv 
Purnshotisra Ma^adeo from Delhi tl7ih July 1751) 
gives a fiiromary of events of the siege of Kubmir 
and Bubieijnent developments at Delhi down to the 
dethronemint of Ahmad Shah and the accession of 
Alamgir II (2nd June 1754) But nowhere in rhia 
IfttiT IS the death of Malbar'a son Kbande Rno 
Hollar during the siege of Kubmir mentioned The 
Wnta i fehah Aism II records Ivhande luio’s death 
under the dale, Teb 27, 17o4 This js corroborated 
by SI veral other Persian histones and also by Bane 
fiihihehi Bokhar (p 4) This rai'cs the questmo Imw 
and where did Kbande Bio meet his death? AnoihCT 
letter (No 69 of Belectioits No 21, p GS) written by 
TTolkar’a Diwsn Gangadbar Yeshwant nrmiftes mortal 
ramiiy towar ds the JaM and for lombsrrtmg a fort 

• After the suicide of Maharajah Iswsn Bmgh of 
Taimir Khnodp Bao thought of sewing the harem 
of Kw an bingh Alarmed at this eleven concubinee 
of h*rinte«-f fire and all his Rants were 

bit pit. ^tho was «t Ibis lime p^nt m the 

np.* 157-1^1 (The Upper India lublisblng House 
Lucknow, 1933) 


of fheiw (apparently Kubmir) he requisitions guns 
from Indore and Ohasliaro. Ifis orders are, he 
writes toexiirpatn the Jaia {Jalachn ni-nnbiil Laraicn), 
Was It due to Khande Raos detiibT Jihao Sthio- 
ebt Dtlhar tells us that Milbar took a mighty oath 
to commit suicide if he would not slay buraimaland 
pull down the fort of Kuhrair Prooleras like ibis 
though of minor impurtancc may make fresh 
rcHarches into the Pi-shwa Daftar quite necessary 
Now (bat Sir Sirdesai has laboriously cut a path, 
It will not be diflu iilt for those who tare to study 
these rectrds by folltwtng bia method scicniiSe and 
thorough in every detail We shall nonce sub equ at 
rolumea of ihtae f^lectioas nab further iniftxlactory 
remarks 

KAtIEA-Ita^JA^ QAMTsGO 


MY GUEST-IL P BLAVATSKY By Francesca 
Artindalt Theosophical Piibltshtng House, Adtjar, 
Madrest 

In this booklet, SIiss Arundale gives an account 
of her first eegiiamtance nub H P Blavatsky, which 
Bubsequently dr^p'ned into a disciplesbip. The 
narration is quite interesting The anecdotes about 
epistoUry correspondence with the Masters and 
similar other meidtnis (Ch III) are probably not 
meant for the lay reader 


THE BEARING OF RFLfGtOUb IDEALS ON’ 
SOCIAL RbORGANlZATIDN By Dr Annie 
Besant 77ieoso/Jiicat Publtsfitn^ Home Adyar, 
Madras 


This IS a lecture by Dr Annie Besant I/Ve her 
other writings and lectures u is msrbd by a 
thorough grasp of the subject and an inimitable style 
and rloqucoce. 

AJNANA (or Theory of lanoranee) By V'SiM 
O It VhUani B Die aiui T B I' Mirli Publislt 
ed by Lmae <£■ Co , London 


This book eoDtains three m lepcndently written 
cseays on ih® same subject, eit., the tno'ry of 
iCTorance lo ibc Vedanta philosophy Although all 
the wnter* draw practically upon the same fountain 
head ri* the writers of the Advaita Vedanta school 
yet their conclusions are not quue the same That 
Ibis IS so ought not to cause any surprise The 
subject of Afnana or Anlya bnstlee with difid..ultie3 
and the origttial writers tbvmseJres hare not given 
us any one drCiute and uniform conclusion Is 
a/nana an entity or a m*To negstion of being? la 
It in Bnibma or ouiside of Uim? Is it putvly 
subjective or has it any objective reality ? If i' is 
real then how can it be r CJ ciled with the absolute- 
ness of Drabraa? If u la not real, how can it 
account for the appcarancB of the world ? rtieso and 
many ovher queMiona have been raised boih by the 
opponcota of Adcaiiism as weft as fay Its advicatt-s. 
In the essays bcfori. us, we have an csaoinatioa of 
thee quertca 

That a mere logical analysis of the concept of 
ajnana will land us in empty subibtiea, la petbspa 

E roved by the first wriiir The eonelusion to wnlch 
IS analyais tnlrt us is that m the Aboluie 
Bealiiy which is OUT true S If the whole re'lm of 
the objective, and also that igiorauce which may in 
n ^lae be aafj to be the cause of the appitiranec 
of the Utter are camilled Ev n this i»i <s lUuoo 
must be supposed to bo caicillcd’ tp 08) Itiia 
la equivalciil to Bvki> g a man lo b. luvc tliat uot 
only u he not diffVrcnt from lie Absolute but he 
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iio“s not even thint himself to be so diffareal and 
not only is there nD world bat he do^s not eren 
8“ m to 8*e one sroun I him The indi*idatU only 
bonh^e we are told, is ijjoiranee, but igooraBce 
IS m a fsct 1) >M It not mean then that i&ert w 
no b>ndA»‘? And if there is no bondi're. what then 
IS the nulity of oulri or Vi/hnla' Tne 

barrenness of such a conclasion is ohTious 

Tne crut of the whole problem, is whether we 
can admit a category which is neither existence nor 
non existence and regird mna ta as belonging to this 
third ciieg^ry of the Inliscnbible (nsireaenmyn) 
IE we cannot, then ajnnna and all that is deduced 
from It must b* regirded as simply non existent 
And hence the world and the experience of the world 
must bjth be regarde'l as nonexistent This concln 
8ion may satufy th<* strict logic of contradiction — 
a thing cannot both be and not he — bat it leaves 
the mind in a p“rfeet intellectual va^aum. On the 
other hand it we allow the possibility of a thmg 
which IS neither existOTt nor non-existent — neither 
reil nor unreal— then obviously we allow the mind 
to travel beyond strict logic and take up a position 
akin to mysticism. This is the conclusion to which 
the *ccond two writers incline. 

The question has been approached by the three 
thinkers from eomewhat diflereot poinis of view 
Afld by patting their news together the) have given 
us a conspectus of all that might possibly be said 
on ths snbjeet The book is thus ao imporiaot 
addition to the growing literature on V«danu 
Philosophy 

U C BaSTTACHARJU 


SVOLO CHrSE'jC RPLUION? DPKING 
TfTF 8E\ FVTFENTII VNU ElOHTEESrU 
( EVTUIUES Bj Earl IL rrittharrl, Wtirervi/y of 
f^fiMOis Bfttliu in th« hccirtf IV \r// Aa# 


^ ItUI \L CGMMCMTk T\PE» B, F T U.Urr 
Fai/r Oorntr, ITcn*// / Vo! TT/ \a 4 


These two monographs form a contnbatioo to 
the problem of coltural contact in social anthro 
poloxy 

A detailed description has been given in the 
first of hnw the relations between the Chinese and 
the foreigners have been chaogiog in the course of 
the last two or three centoric* \t first Che Coinoc 
were perfectly friendly towards the laitcr but 
thtnr bullying nature and Ecbcinos of exploiiatioa 
turned the attitide m thetr disfavour nntil the 
L > new bite cMte loireat ifiem wjJi twitcr aoiw^vry 
I) ITcrcnces in cuUnral ebaracter and temperameot 
have at<o contributed towards this a*paratioii I rom 
what the author describes it appears that these 
d (Tt-rcncps in culture i t mannera and customs 
lawa, habita of 1 (c etc —have not really been the 
cause of the onp lal acpsratist tendencies 

ft first came into being oo account of the tmpcnal 
istie Undertakings of the European Powers. Vod 
whm once the fn'ndl> feeling disap(xsir^ the 
differrnees in culture came to occupy the focus of 
aticntion and fariber accentuated cultural bardettiog 
on both sides Insteal of fnendly fusions taking 
place the spint of reaciinnary nationalism made it««r 
fusion still more impossible 

In the areond monograph, a description ts pven 
of two rural commnniitea one of which is molMle^ 
whde the other Is more sedate Both of them have 
lieen fapred on to the fast fowuig city Lfi of the 




Lotted States Changes have therefore com‘* about lu 
the two and the preaeut monograph ta a study of the 
diflT reoce in the rates of these cultural cban,,e8 Out 
author comes to the coodusion tbit where the 
coUare la non mobile where individualistic teudenctei 
are not suS leotly developed and tue comma iity 
lives a more or les^ colourless average and uoifoim 
Ilf'* changes due to coutact are much less than where 
mdividudism is a creed and where sO'ial integration 
IS CO I equently feeble. 

And in thw matter of diTereuce in (be character 
the economic occupations of the people are the most 
iffipirtant contributory factor Toe rural non mobile 
eomounity in quesuon lire a hard life lu a barren 
soil where they have to put forth the beat of their 
energies to raise a few bushels of crops The nature 
of their economic occupation forces co-operation a 
teveitiug down of caiiure and the dwielopmeDt of a 
like mentaity But in the more mobile community 
described the occnpaiions are of a varied nature and 
i>o the growth of tndjiidusl di/Tereoces has taken 
place to a large extent The latter live by occupations 
in the city which offers an infinitely larger va ictx 
than life br agriculture on a barren soil 

llie authors show us by detailed eompinson bow 
the rate of change in these two comnnouies has 
been very dilTercnt from one another Uut the 
economic factor with its resulting mental atiitudn 
has not been the only factors concerued m cuhiual 
change The life of the city dwellers has attraeuons 
of tuown and these have eateo their way into the 
mind of the sedate com nnnicy and as a result their 
ecouonic occnpaiions too hare been changing Thus 
the octupatioos aloue do not decerrome the meutal 
character of a people hue their mental character also 
determiues the choice of occupation* where sa'*h a 
choice » possible. This conclusion is of th* utmo t 
significance in Aothrorology as we know from U 
effects oa the theory of fxonomie Determinism 

Between the two the first monograph BUifars from 
ao mad'qoaty of theoretical discnssion but the second 
makes «p /or that deficiency br the dtpeh of if« 
observslioos From the theorcueal point of view 
therefore, the latter will remain as an important 
ODutnbntion of a basic nature to bi>.i.al 
Vnthropolop 

Nir'ivi Kianii Kiru 
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ertose mulls da aat a pnson male this hss been 
recently venfied in the case of many Civil His 
obedience prisoners who had been hot ling classes 
ia<ide the jail or pursuing tbcir faroun/e etii lies for 
which their busy life outiidc had hardly left them 
time. Bengali literature has aUo profind mcidinully 
as books on political science have thus been composed 
in the vernacular which arc in the nature of a diitinct 
gain to the liieraturc. Q le feels tempted to think that 
such talks bv a well known outsider or by a fellow 
pivoner abnoM be made a priscipal riem in any 
programme for pnson reform 

bjt Rxjigopalachar availed himseU of hts stay tn 
pnson dnniit. l'X)0 to talk to his young fellow 
pn-oncra oo d ffereot topics and some of the "ehaf* 
taken down in thorlhaod by one who luieoed arc 
now puW shed lu the brochure un ler review 'Ihc 
Scope of these talks is wide emlraeiog hoUhevHm 
ana 1s.ars atoms sad •'Njcraies an 1 they show— 
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specially ‘llohheviem — sense moderation and jiidc 
ment terapcrinK the sneakers idealism The l>^ 
"'ll serro as an excellent (!;ui(!c to popular lectures 
and will bp found useful bv those who want to take a 
hand iti nuuU education 

I’EnAitAVJAN Srs 


, ^ UIONG inn HINI)Ud-A STUDY OP niNOU 
VLb By R Manohar Ball Mtnrrra Picas 
ifr Mall,Cairnj)ore Croiui Sio ixiycs i \\VJ+1 2Ti 
Priic Ls J 12 vet 


The book under renew Rires a popular de^ription 
of twenty two /e«tna!s preraleiit anionj* the ITindns 
of difluent parts of India The author has made an 
attempt to note a good raaiij local variations fre 
fluently presented bj one and the same festival Rut 
the name-* of the locUities in winch particular vana 
tions are found to occur hare not in all cases been 
indicated Conflicting and in cases novel stories 
regarding the origin of many of the festivities have 
been narrated unfortunately without any reference to 
fheir sources 


The work apparently was not coneened on a 
scientifio plan ana it is found to share the defects of 
TBtioua other works of the type which are ebaradenr^ 
by siipcrdciality lack of strict accuracy of detsils 
hasty generalizations of individual cases lamentable 
digrci,ard of the inner spirit of the things and conse- 
quent undercurrent of unsympathetic altitude A 
book of this class free from ml these defects is almost 
a desideratum but is eagerly awaited not only by 
students of knthropology but also by the generm 
reader as well as the Hindu public as the practices 
are fast dying out and require to be faithfully noted 
As instances of inaccuralc slatcmenfs m the work we 
may cite here at least two It is stated (p 19i) that 
in Bengal the Dur^apuja is not though u shoulJ be 
performed m the spring I veryone having anv 
tamiliantj with Bengal, however knows that Vosanti 
I’uia {Spring worship of Uur^a) is not at all anpopu 
lat there. Another peculiar statement is that on the 
•'araswnti I’uja day in Bcni,al one does no ^rk— One 
10 not supposed to go even to bazaar <p P) Curi 
ous spelling of SJn^k^l!lc words in this work by an 
Indian writer is reall\ snrpnsiug To give insianoM 
V>odliia IS spelt kiudhiia (p,, Jt.) Kausalys as 
Kausaliya (p W) 'llahisasur as Alaheshasiir <1*1^) 
Diirjodhana ns Danodhan Kurus as Karos (p. All) 
CirrsTAtrARt' rirsARttAarj 
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PVDJIkNVNDk MUUKVViV Bj ivwa- 
eanha Sin (laelicalu Oriental ixries I'olunie 
Ao lA IIL Cniically edited tcith IilrolnHioni Inlices 
and ^f/»/»en fires 6y J{ R Kapadia Jf 1 Pvsf 
Qraduate [jcelurer at Bhanlarlar Oriental Research 
InaUtute, honnerly Assistant Professor of Mathematies 
IPiUoH OoRene Buiilaii Royal Sro pp 1 10')^- 
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The Pndmananla ilahalarya is one of the many 
works which have for their subject matter the 
description of the life-stones of the twenty four Tinas 
or Tirthankaras The work however, as gcneral/y 
known at present and as published in the present 
volume 13 incomplete and describes in 10 cantos the 
life story of the first Jina aloue reserving two 
cantos— the first and the last— to benedictions 
ceoealt^ical aecoiiots of tbe author and account of 
the ongin of the poem The of the work do 
not appear to have been tboroiigbly eearcbed and 
coJIalrd «» that it cannot be definitely srsled jf any 
other portion of the work— if not the whole of it— 
exists anywhere. It cannot also be decided if eonie 
poruoos of It were the composition of another poet 
ns would seem to be tbe case at least with the first 
and la*t canto It is singularly unfortunate that 
one of the oldest in India and almost a con 
temporary M'' of tbe worL stated to have been 
copied m 1241 V 1> and deposited in Cambay docs 
not also seem to have been consulted 

The name of the work is a bit curious as it does 
not refer to tbe subject matter dealt withm it The 
work IS so named aa it was composed to please I’adma, 
the minister of Visaladeva or \ isvaladeva as ho is 
called here |\I\ 40 oO) Tbe edition has two iniroduc 
tious -one in ninskrit and one in 1 ngli h In the 
first of four appeodiees Is published another work 
of the present author dealing with the same theme 
e; desenpiion of the hfe-story of the lirtbankaras 
Ooe appendix eorering sixty hie pages pires the 
index of the first lines of tbe icrses of the work 
The analytical disgcst covers forty fi\ e pages and 
the dctaiKd table of contents runs to eight pages 
The publication has considerably increased iii volume 
to provide space for this variety of maicnats resulting 
in the raising up of its price for the general rcadtr 
'-tudents of Jiiialogy will however be pleased to 
hnd here an unpublished work along with a mass 
of useful matter 
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GONDS 

VI RftirR EI.W 1\ 


C OL. T <- Hodson, now Profc sor of 
bocul Antliropologv at the Untvit 
sit) of Cambridge has ^eecD^^^ 
written to The \eH \tnte-*in(tn uboqt 
the Gxtriordinar\ neglect of tho hill and 
forest tribes in the Prime Minister^ 
Coinninnal Vwnrd In the Central Pro\imte, 
although on a population basis these tiabo^ 
should ha%e a represcnlation of eighteen seats 
on the C P Council thev are actiialh givon 
only one I or the whole of In Iia tho ceo^^^, 
of prJI gave a totaf of over sixteen mti'l'ion <)f 
the Inbos folk and competent judges estiuiatc 
that this number muat now base n on t© 
eighteen inillioii Statistics m this held ar© 
scr) difhcult owing to tho fact that roans <)f 
tho tribesmen rctinn (hem«olr< as Hindu at 
the tuiii. of censu' 1 or tin* reason the 
niimbera adopted b% tho Ixitluan Committee 
iro far too small Die I othian Coromiltee oo 
the other hand, has made reparation foi thw 
ini take b\ adiocating representation b\ 
election on the Councils The CPI ni| 
ch»«o Committee declared that the forest 
tfibca arc «n extrcHioU backward coimmiixty 
and cannot expect nn\ representation at afl 
through the general constituencici. Ihej 
should have a ‘-poke-iroiaii and as no method <>£ 
electing him 18 possible, prOM ion eboiild bo 
made bi which the Goiernor can nominate © 
suitable person Ilut the Lothian Commit 
eion would not ha\e this 'H iv possible ' 
the) sai, that an eJcctonte formed of the 
headmen of the tribes would be snflicientU 
intelligent to sec that their representatwt 
even if not an aboriginal himself, would be 
capable of looking after their interests in thp 
legislatures ’ It appeirs to nie that it will bo 
n deplonble thing if the hill and fortst 
tribes are still further i oHlcd from the la. t 
nf India by being birred from the general 
electorates, and if thei ha\i. to depend fop 
the folutioii of (heir problem-, which arc a» 
great as or greater than tho o of an\ other 
commutiitv, on a aitigh nominated spokesaaii 
In n hhtion to their rcp*a>,<jnta»|,jn m thp 


piotincid legiiliture Mi ’S M loin Ins 
uiged that the tribesmen ‘-hould lie allotted it 
least tea scat-, in the I c leial Lcgii! ittirt 

I liaae prefaced ms artiel with a brief 
di c 1* ion of till iLgislature- b’^causc this 
matter of the repie eijtition of tlie tribe? 13 



a)iu| i unttic of th( istiiuhing i^^nonnc** iiid 
neglect of them that exuts 11 escr) ccirntr 
of India Here are some eigl teen iiiilli< n of 
llic mot jntere ting and the nut anci''nt 
p ople in India forgotten, <1 spi^d 
c»llan-,b Ignored Ms own oj.mton HtJui 
the j robl m of the hill nnd forest trib s i- 
as iirg lit as that of the iint luhibl 1 m 
certain distnets it is even gn ater In (hi* 
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(iond women glnniog s scanty faan’eat after a cyclone 


Mandia distnctj for example, there is hardly 
au% problem of untouchabiliiy cvenibinj; 
centres round the Gonds Society has sinned 
against the so called primitive peoples just 
as imquitouslj as it has sinned against the 
sn called untouchables Yet the one has 
become a problem of all India impoWancc 
the other remains buried in oblivion Indian 
national workers and refi rmere — with the 
exception of the heroic little band nssocialt^ 
with the Bhil Seva Mandsl — have neglected 
the tribes shamefully Tho Congress has 
neglected them The Liberals have neglected 
them Khndi workers have neglected them 
Workers nowadays must be in the cities, m 
the centres of political excitement In the 
\erj nature of things, the forest tribes can 
provide no stage for political heroics Not 
the waving of flags and the shouting of 
"Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai,” but the broom, the 
rpnninc bottle and tho hrst Header arcthe 
iininepiniig oymbols of a work that can give 
no quick returns and will perhaps ofler no 


results for decades Let the great movements 
go on , ihej will slnke the wirld in their own 
fashion , I otil\ Bsk for a handful of men who 
will bo prijmrid to jnircmir the cl ildreo of 
poverty who starve and die in niisen and 
Ignorance ^ ct out of the thousands of 
graduates produced by the universities of 
India every year, there js scarcflv one in the 
yMr who comes furnnrd to give himself to 
vvhnt IS the hardest nnd vet the most beautiful 
of nil labour* 

One of the largest of the forest tribes 
arc the Qonds, (brre million strong, who live 
all over the forest did Satpnras, in the 
distant and mnlnrn smitten jaqirs of Chhtiid- 
wnn, by the wooded rivers of Rotiil, nmorgd 
the lovelv hills of “leoni, where Kipling’s 
Mowgli hunted wjili the wolf pick, in thi 
wild fToiintnin stiungholds of Rasiar State, m 
Mandln, ‘ the I Itima 1 liulc of civ ilizalion, the 
dnaded home of tho tigir, tho Good and the 
devil,’ in C^nnda, id Wardba, lo ^areuigpur, 
and in Assam 

The Gonds, with their Dravidian longue 
and nickname of Rawanwansi, seem to liave 
invaded the Central Provinces from tho 
sou'h, but they themselves have no memorv 
of this In Gondi, there is a word for "to 
fo^et” but no word for "to remember” 
Genuine traditions nnd legends are seanty 
and of veiy limited dilTusion lo Betul 
there IS a troditiou of their genesis The 
first boy nnd the first girl were hnichtd trim 
eggs laid by tho Siiigamali birds in the 
ancient ocean The ocem mother gave them 
the forest for their dwelling and there th«*a 
made a house whose cross b rs were of j»y ’s 
feathers and the rafters a peacock’s tail 
Thon the first grl was tempted as Lve was 
in Fden, and from the eating of the forbidden 
plant there sprang the Gonds and a whole 
world of woe Later, but Bfill in the shadow- 
land of myth, rises the noble legend of Rai 
Linga, hero nnd king of the forest, whose 
story has been told by Mr Trench m the 
most romantic bonk of grammar to be 
published from an official press Rai Lingi is 
King Arthur, Rai Lmga is Louis of I ranee, 
the very perfect gentle knight, an nicarnatton 
bom of a human qnci n miracul lusly , bursting 
from the crown of her head. But iht Queen 
decides that a curse has been burn to her. 
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and she asks two twirls to take the child away, 
and bull him alipe Bit when they lo»k 
at him he smiles at them, and th*‘y hid<*hiin 
uaderabinian tree instead Th‘‘Ciicenof 
the Vultires uses from hei mnnntain and 
goes o it ID search of food She picks np 
Rai Linga and carries him high ab»ve the 
hills, but fi id iig him alive, dares not eat 
hi n, and drips Inn instead inti the Ian of 
Queen Barren, the loneh con nrt of King 
Sterile There is great jni in that sad c urt, 
but as the baj grows be wanders with bow and 
arrow m the f rc®t, until at last he comes to 
his birthplace and his mother She makes 
him kii g, settii g him over hts bit elder 
brolhera, who in jealou-a try to kill him 
Failing in this, thej go out on a trading 
eTptdiiinn, having Rai Linga with their 
wues B\ them his puiity is nssaihd 
nipht after night, but lie ncvci yitlds, 
and »n do-pair they take him to the jungle 
to shoot green pigeon and strip him naked 
there, \et he Speaks no word of shame At 
list the worn II shut themselves np with an 
nngia cat, and get fever from its bites and 
scratches hen their hu«bandi return, thev 
declnro that Bai Linga has dishonoured them, 
and the brothers burn the boy to death lo an 
iron gram bin But three dajs later, when 
thej go to perform the funeral rates, they find 
himalue, for over the sinles'i death bas no 
power Then they realiro the guilt of the 
women and rai«e Hai Linga to great bonour, 
and despite bis protests (he> tie bars to (tieii 
wiacs legs and joking bullocks to them dnac 
them roiiiid and round the village until thej 
die Then Rai Linga sets out in search of 

fire He finds fire iii the forest, and new 
fjueens lor ^is brothers Hut be ’bunself 
refuses to marrj ‘Do lourrojal and worldli 
business’ ho sais, — “I maj not8fav”6o he 
embraces them all and vanishes, returning to 
his own heavi nly abode There is another 
and diBVrcnt vcr-ion of this stora, current in 
other parts of the countn 

It 13 not till the fourteenth century that 
the Golds enter anlhcntic hist n,when we 
find Good kmgd 'm> estabh-'hed in Ifetnl, 
Chhtndwara MmiU and Chanda The 
Good rule laiied for two or three contones, 
and under it the coiinirv prospen-d. It is 
no pjrusan upholder of the glones of ludm’s 


past, but a book published “Undor the oider> 
of the Central Provinces Adminisiiation" 
which saas "Under the easy eventless swai 
of the Gond princes the cnuntri prospered, 
its flicks and herd-) increased and the iieasury 
filled An etceJlent rule of the G >ud kings 
wa^ to give to anioiie who made a tai k, a 
grant of Imd free of revenue of the land lung 
beneath It” A S-ftlemeiit Officei of Chanda 
has wn ten of the Gond rulers “Tbei left, 
if wc forget the ln*t few jears, a well 
governed and coutciited kingdom, adorned 



with admrablc works of eugineenng skill 
and prosperous to a point which no aficr time 
has readied ’ \\ c need to remember such 

facts as these wlicn we look at the present 
miserable lot of these onc-timc princes 

r r todav the romantic scenerj of 
the Satpiira^- is but a lovriv veil for a 
miiliiliidi of sorrows Here if an\ rIipic jou 
will hesr "the sliil, sad music of hiimiuiti " 
The G >nd IS one of the M tiiii races of iho 
eanL He is fair spoil for caery comer 
He luca on the (rontiers of sfarviition , his 
averag-* income is less than an anna a day 
his childr**!! miint go to work at the agt of 
five his food is the thin and K:antj pi’j 
(nee boiled in water) almost unvaried, his 
cl thc«, 811 h ns thej arc, give no protection 
again«t ihe bitter moiintam-cold of winter 
“The on form e wore 
Was nothint; mueh IW re 
In raihcr le** thta mrt o Ihit b* tad " 

Yet even this half starved neglected 
»keIeton is not fofg tten bi the lujuor 
vendor, tlic monej IcnUrr and ih® tax gatlifivr 
He has to pay tax on hia land, his ploughs. 
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lnH tiUlf, tlic li (V( -4 on \ 7 Utcb lie rtitu 

In** foo<l Hiid tlip wl Uc nirih «Ihc1j Icooim Iuh 
I ioiHC IK itt ntu\ 4 1( nil llf* cniinot MiijiplMntiit 
}ii8 (lif-t lit formcrlv In liuntinp for the piim 
miitt bo prctcrvtd for IIk jibnturc of nth 
men 2\o one, nntluii" hpircs him 'Ihc 
hnuost liCH ripening in tlic tiin — mil tit n fti\ 
lionro i ()cloiio will <lft.troy it Ibe tig«r, 
tJic bonr ;!ik! tlio pmllioj rob the /locXs, ho 
H oinctinirt tlio) enter the lints nt iiight ninl 
the eliihlrcfi niuho to n niglitimrc of 0103 
plcaming tn tlie dnrK mid pluirp clnws 
\(oro (InngorotiH tlinn the tiger, the hnnia 
tomes n\itli smooth ^so^ls nnd money rend\ 
for iiinrrngc or fiinernl Opium ind liquor, 
undo rcndily atcffl»iblc b\ the "cixibrod' 
■\%orld, consume wlint is left the monc%- 
londer l’ctt\ oflicidsmust Ihm thiir plnn 
of the spoil Stripped of all recourse*, 
ijttcrh Jgnoront, uilh no fnend at liJiiid to 
help him, the Good falls nn cjs\ prey to 
d(een*e, and there are no (iiihhc monies for 
IiiH succour So from genciatioii to pcneralion 
licwcnhens, malatia gaps !us cncigj , his 
sores nnd Mounds rot undoctored 1 ih little 
cluldron die for lach of mill% and food the 
old hinggliip and honour is )es'> than a 
inemori 

Ibit sM^h avhat courage nnd cheer this 
Morderfiil tribo ficc tl 011 sorrows ' ^ou 
will not find nnyMheic a people more 
Ininiorons, more full of laughter, more utterb 
lonble Xhci afill carry in their blood the 
dignit\ tliattiic\ have forgotten Thes have 
the carnage of princes riieir blood is >cn 
old 

It IS ahtftfst rni[nJssfMtf for «s to »siler 
stand the secret sources of this strength we 
get a glimpse of it in the rhythm of the dance 
which 1 “ the icnl culture oT the Good we 
can dimly guess at it as eaen our own iinres 
ponsivehcarts are stirred by the great mystery 
of the forest Mr D Pntial, who for a 
time worked m our Mnndal, writes about the 
inibionco of the forest ‘ Nt Uli the Gond the 
soul seeks comfort and pours its sighs upon 
the bare bosom of the earth ft sobs amt it 
J.nds audible echo nnd reiteration id tlio 
rustling of the leases of the forest It cries 
and distant birds and boa ts fondle Ihis ciy 
of the soul within the torrent of Bounds from 
their own wild songs the sweet sounds 


of im«ocn insects drown the tears tlio doul 
sheds III till Hood of thi ir incessant music 
1 rnin his poiil the f< ar of roan dieapp^ wb, arid 
til it js as much ns heuen llie fear, for 
but n brief space of time, “of whit ye shall 
cat, nnd wh it y c shall drink and wherewithal 
ye sliiU be clothed aba departs, and iJio 
soul wnpjicd in sidiic«s (and nothing but 
sad»ei<3 itself) tl i >iigb sfjf forg< tf(lI^(?^«; p ii?c« 
into a 10 ilm of pure delight and charm and 
gels a mofiicntarv vision of the delectable 
mount mis 1 rccdoin is restored nnd the 
fear of povortj is dispelled and converted 
into tho joy of reiiuncialioii The forest 
puts the Gond in touch vrith a life beyond 
llie grinding monotonv of an exacting and 
tKaclierous drudgery Within the forest 
the pubo of his spirit begins to throb anew 
with a fr< bh nnd cvallcd blood that bursts 
forth jn a momentary frobc in the presence 
of the I nkiiown, that One who is the 
MothcroflUvt It IB a wild glamour that 
enthralls the Gond nnd beckons to Iiim 
ccasol v<K to enter the forc«t And so it 
ia that willim the forest that the Gond 
e\p<rtcnce8 tho highest of all tnj stone*, (ho 
mystery of tlic Bvmpathy and love of the 
Lnknown One who care«ses and soothes 
him with her calm patience nnd silent over- 
tures W ithin tho forest he hears Mature 
sing with her miiUitudinous tongues the 
mu«ic m the soul of the Mysterious One, tlie 
lore of love breathing arduous rhapsodies 
And thereupon her bosom, like a babe, he 
utters Ills Rigli the infant’s feeble gasji for 
destiny He only feels it or has but a 
gUmpae into these paths to tho Unknown , 
it 13 not jet a V ision not y et cv en a dream , 
it IS a iDOnieiiLs Hash nnd the rest oblivion 
‘Out of that moments self forgetfuincs-! 
spnngs the life of tho Gond Religion, 
ort magic, niu=ic arc all the children of 
the wild The Gond seel s to reproduce nt 
other places and seasons that first vague 
rapture in order to be alwav* near tho e same 
realities , niul in order also to ennoble his 
passions and senses to gam a meaning for 
these in terms of that pleasant Unknown Ilts 
endeavour is to test his life by that other 
One whose Inllnby calmed liim into a liappy 
sleep and rest His life, thercfoic, like that 
of ail the either world is founded upon dreasm 
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ind ideala, and these TinOns tre in turn tjpes, but \ou can onlj h ive one 

founded upon i stringe fondness for a sooth and onlj one Gaii'iyat \ou neier call )oiu 

ing balm issuing from the heart of the Un friend bi his name but onlj b\ Jus title- 

known” SaUu or Taiiaia or whatever it maj be 

Tins vi\id picture, b) one who has li\ed There are ceremonies of initution to each of 

as a Good and m intimate contact with them, these friendships fhej \ ery often of com -e, 

should do something to dispel the idea so are founded in childhood, and they often last 

common in ci\ ilized circleo that the “abongin for life 

nl’ has a religion of pure fear As far as Such is the charming, loinantic, faecmat 
ui) obsemtion goes (but It Joes not go \ery mg Good \\ hat are bis needs How can 

far) it entirch supports Mr Patial's picture society make some reparation for centuries 

To this T shall return later of exploitation and neglect ? 1 irst and fore 

There is no space here to gi\e a complete most I put education — provided it be of the 

account of Gond life and manners Xhe\ right kind The sort of thing at present 

asiil be found veil fairK described in seitetl out by the Di-tnct Boards i-. wor'C 

Russell s TiiliCi an I Gis/cs of the Cenlta! than iisek s for it simplj gucs a little 

Proiiiiccs, though it must be remembered that civilizatim to the Gond-. ( iiid now whcneier 1 

this — like all book-, of the kind— giie a use the word Gond it miiat be ijnderatood 

largeU external picture The forest dweller that I mean also bis fifteen million fellow 

will not so easili render up hi seciets Such tribesmen whose needs are ven “laiilar) robs 

books are p^obabh correct where they them of their fine -pint and brings them more 

praise inaccurate where thc\ blame Indian into bondage than ever T be aim of cdiica 

diatoms and manner^ But there is one other lion is the liberation of spmt the effect of 

thing which I might describe —aKo elucidated much \ilhge education nt present seems to 

forme bi Mi Pitial— which I have not seen b" simply to make people more willing victims 

in anv of tlie books fliat is the 
Gond tradition of fncnd«liip 
Tlio Gonils have a high ideal of 
fnendahip andthe> Iiaae reduced 
it to a fine art. Tins is <iuitc a 
difflrcnt thing from sex relation*, 
for these friendships are po‘-ible 
only between member-, of the 
•'anil sex riiere nre in all hic 
types of friend, arranged in un 
a'ccndiiig scale of depth and 
inteii itv The fir-t is the Bhajh 
— the fiienddiip of no acra 
great depth, foiiudcd on mutual 
attraction Second is the <5-1/ A/, » 

the ''pal^ who will alwiis f 
stand b\ you, with whom aoii ^ 
wage a common war Bgain«t your . 

djeniie* Third is the Jantjra ChtWrin hmiu ’'lontw^ori apparatus 

M c arc now entering the realm of roiiiince o^bffat Riiakin said tint “All education 
DaaiJ and lonathoii were Attlievcra is to make yourselves and your children 

height of the cede come two tape* of fnend— C3|uble of honesh and capiblo of dejjghi' 
parallel to each other— the Mnlinjira^d and \ simplified and economicsl Monte-son 
the (,nviojn( Hero the friend- have entered education is what is needed, ft r this aboie all 
into a depth of comrade-hip and aficction that other forms of education possesses spiritual 
has passed beaond -enfunent '^outsaabaac cfjnahta it has the power of liberating the 
ana number of friends of the fir-t three soul and bv quickening all the senses and 
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fncnltips of the child it makes him capable of 
delicht If the capacity f r delight had been 
made the aim of all cdu' ntion— what difbrent 
beings we would be There is no point in 
taking aiij other education to the G til-* Bit 
there 13 need also of adult cdocatim — 
geography, which is the mother of enlighten- 
ment , the knowledge of science and natural 
law to banish fear , the history not of kings 
and queens, of wars and rumours of wars, but 
of true greatness, of i-aint and prophet, and 
of humble folk who have dtred and achieved 
great things , the knowledge of the laws of 
health , much music and man\ really 
good songs , gardening so that the diet 
can be varied, and the homes beautified with 
flowers , spinning for better clothes , 
carpentry for better houses We w mt in 
short some such education as wiU banish 
fear and create dilight 

The second need of the people is 
modi me You cannot edueate «ick children 
If \ou have e\er seen a sick child, st irving 
raedted by cough and fever, the bmes 
proj Cling through the thiu veil of flesh, 
tO'Sing re*tle8ily on the bare ground la a 
dork and dirtj hut full of smoke, you will 
feel regiless till Ind a is adequately equipped 
with di«pen<ariC8 and hospitals 

Taxation, especially the cattle tax which 
IS much resented by ihe people, shou'd be 
red iced There should be efficient protection 
agHinst the money lender who fosters 
etrraragance, and ag.iinst the j b hunting 
lawaer who tries to fill his own pocket from 
the qmrr Is of the poor There should be 
belt r supervision and control of outlying 
districts by the higher ofTicials borne 
restriction on the liquor traffic is essential 
for any ad^niice among the people The 
right of should be rp«t red to the 

villagers There coul 1 imt be a more selfish 
practice than that which d prives the 
starviJi" peasant of the right to hunt f»r the 
sakpoffood, and gives it to the well to-do 
toivn dweller or official for the sake of 
pleasure If there k tn be hunting of animals 
at all. It imistbe because people are hungn, 
not because the^ want to cnjoi one of the 
most degrading of human pleasures 

In conclusion, I want to make one or two 
minor points Could we not all expunge 


from our \ocabii1ary the words ‘'soc'al uplift/* 
"village uplift,” etc Who are we, t) talk t>f 
the "uplift” of Buch as these V Is the thi^f 
to disciss the pissibilities of the monil 
rcgenerttion of his victim J We caunct 
Uplift ihe poor The most we can do is to 
offer them our penitence and Jove Least 
of all can we uplift the fores* trib 3 Thcif 
blood IS older than ours They live closed 
to nature and know secrets to which our 
eyes are blind Thes can work, on food 
that wiuld kill you and me in a month, all 
dav and then d ince most of the uight They' 
bear their unbelievable sufferings with 
courage, the half of which we might well envy 

And then win should we use the word 
"jongU" as a term ofrcpioach Too wild 
looking Buga or Korku mar look uncouth 
beside the townsman in his neatly creased 
trousers, and the solar topee, which earns him 
a salaam from the baboo in the revenue 
office But what is the red junghness—to 
cramp and ensb the feet (the most perfect, 
the loveliest of Gods artistry) into a pair 
of leather cag s , to conBoe the legs in 
unsighth cylinders of foreign cloth , to 
stringle the nock with collur and tie like an 
ass’s haltcr—or to go in glorious freedom of 
limbs and body amid the tall trees of the 
forest ’ 

This is bow I/icb Rhondda has recently 
de«cribed the modern girl She is expected 
to treat her body as if it were a picture or a 
etntiic or 'SO much butcher’s meat to be 
dressed — lipstick on her lips, necklaces round 
her neck n gs on her ears, hair made all 
frirry, eyebrows shaped to the mode. Her 
wl die natural expression deliberately wiped 
out ni d punted lo agun by that and half a 
d ren other touches, so that it is no longer 
her own private expression at all, but onh 
the eipres«ioa agreed on as fashionable /or 
all young females in 11)33 And all such 
girls are exactly alike “There is Dons, for 
lustancc. I don't believe that when young 
men kiss her at her dances ther can really 
bo sure whether they are kissing her or one 
of some other tMenti xoung women in the 
room Hair, ovebiows, expression, voice, 
figure, Jni gh, dress, conversation How on 
earth do they manage lo know her apart from 
the next girl ^ ’ 
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And this IS how Tagore describes the cnongh But the nnfouchtb’e and the 

Santal women “Ijook it the abonginil nmmist mu-jt be com ert d is a ^ort «f S'Cial 

Santa! women around our osin/H In them dull fTewis nnd r ill-* Imrd n of fear and 
the ideal of phvsica! life finds perfect deve- everj me mu t trj to de i\ r hi n from it 

lopment onh becau-)C thei are erer actue in The Hindu, t!ie Buddius , the Mu-i alman, 

giving it espres ion in work Their fignre equally with the Christinii hnl a d iti of 

and their raoNement" attain their beautiful puiti iff an end t> the nlitfi n of a imism 

harmony because the> are ahvajs being tuned Tn full test of tie Mahitni’s rejib does 

bj lifi s actiMtica The one thing which I not appear in the |>riiit d lersini •£ the 

am ncier tired of admiring is the vig r'Ha pr chiding-*, but so fir a-* I c m rem inber, 

cleaiiline«s of their limbs, which never get liis aii-«w< r w is s m tiling like this “Bcf re 

soiled caen ba the constant 
contact with dirt Oiir ladies 
avith their soaps and scente, onl} 
give an artificial poh«li to the 
enperficial bod^ but the clcanli 
nc«s avhich l■^ induced h\ the 
boda'^s oa\n current of moae- 
ment, coming from the complete 
ness of phjsical health can neacr 
be theirs ’ 

Inch dc«erves to bo called 
"jungly ’ ’ 

And fioalla will the mission 
nnes think me impertinent if I 
beg them not to snufi out tiicso 
wonderful, fascinating children 
of nature with the «cornful 
terms of "ammist,’ ‘Sbongioil’ 
or'primitne’— ns if thev avero D«rcn83ry of tie Cond Seta Mandal 

so mans lotamcal >pceimen8 to bo cla^ ified you W estem fni nils came to India a\e had 

iiinmu«eum o ai ant a new word, parallel no animisl-' \\ e did not cli«Mfv onr 
to Ilirnjni horcst nnd Hill Tribes is too brothers and sister in that waa W I «l right 
much of a mouthful, and all the other word-, j.^vc wc to do so •» ^Vhv uld wcgui a 

earn tlieir connotation of superiority and conteroptuou, label fo our hmthirs of the 

•corn* Fue a ears ago I avas present at a forest** In ihinkii g of them greit hnii ilita 
meeting of the Inlcmatioeal Fellowship jg neccssara Sometimes srr cince may 
which was n(ldrc*«cd ba Mahatma Gandhi on gpenk m the humblest Ihi pnag.* It takes 
the subject of Conaejsion In the di cn ion a rnan oJJ Jbis ijxor Jo beoomi* a JJjiuJij a*- 
that followed a ven dHtuigui«hcd mi«ioiiar\ Christian or Mu»alman , and I haae no time 
declared (hat he could not nbatidon the diita left o\cr for evangelinng the ammist, for I 
of improaing the nmmi-ls religion, a •ociafed cannot think he is ma infonor ' M hat the 
as it aaas with 'o much superstition and fear Mahatma resented was tlic tone of patronage 
There «eenifsl to be the idea aalncii was put which was present — and almost alwaas is 
(o me again atra rccentla ba another present — whcncacr nnaone speaks of tic 
niifsionarj that it might conceivablv be “aboriginal ’ The Chn«tnii mi »ionara h 
pO'^ible to leave the Brahmin or the Hindu ba no tneans the only offender in this r« rprcL 
and Moslem mastic alone, for 111- reh-ion was, The Hindu and the Mu««alman are rqu .lly 
if not as g od ns Chnstianitv, at least pood gmlta, and eqiiallv nusious to attach the 
, V ,o„, i„ ™ br Mr It. O aI.or.pn-,Uo l..,o«n(olJ 

r»n<5e ot \»rpur— tdysjin* ibe frst or * Cannot agree that the religion of the 
pnmitiTe it i« • tills cf rc»r«i- horcst is primnnlr a religion of fear Fear 

*0 9 
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IS present — as it is present m the loftiest 
nljgions of the iiorid The Good ind the 
Buga fcnis eail spirits and vntche'*, hut tins 
fear is not the major part of his religion IIis 
whole life is a life of fear, fear of man, fear 
of ofiicials, fear of Iiis landlord, fear of wild 
animals, and Ins religious fears are oiilv a 
small part of the whole You could remove 
the fear element of Ins religion without 
doing it anj verj serious damage 


J 

I 



1 fiouj hsrr«t /csIimI 


And indeed few lieople have the right to talk 
with scorn about a religion of fear Haae 


we forgotten the appalling pictures in thd 
Bible of the fate of the damned ’’ “Where 
fore IS the sun red at even J Because it 
gocth toward liell It is not onl^ the Middli? 
Ages that was dominated bv the fear of 
hell and of evil spirits , the modem loliu 
Bum an, Cowper and thousands of others! 
ha\o lived lives shadowed hv tlu-j terror 
W^hen Jonathan J dwards preached, picturing 
God holding the soul as a loathsome spider 
, over a v ist pit of corruption and fire, men 
and women fell swooning to tlic ground 
In Buddhist temples I have seen the most 
terrifying pictures of heJ Bi all means Jet 
119 strive to rid everv man of fear, but we 
have no right to look down on the “antnii«t” 
as though he had a mcnopoly of that 
commoditv. 

There i** no citircii of Indi i who has the 
right to claim coemption from «ome codccju 
for his brothers and sisters of the forist 
Those ciglitccn million souls arc a constant 
challenge to everv one of us to give of nioncj 
^aiid sympathy and citnof life itself i» their 
service lor lliongh they do not want and 
will not tolerate patroin and uplifter , they 
do want fricnd>« and lovers and servant^ 
riiosc who will go to them m that spiiit will 
earn love and frieHd>.hip in return IJiei 
will not got any other reward 

India uerifN the old blood of the forest 
she cannot be stiong she cannot be herself 
till this blood (lows frcolv m the veins of 
I er Rpnaisviiicp Die Forest is the very 
heart of India It has ever been the home 
and rer«gc of her vaints It is the birthplace 
of her noblest literature It enshrines some 
of her most ctqm«ite scenery Ect the new 
India then tale the children of her ancient 
Jforest to her arms and bless them 

Ooml Son Mmtla} Knianiia P 0 
Vainlla fh Inrf^ C P 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

B\ KARCN \ MITTLR 


T HK idea of in intcmitioiwl IinguiKe 
1 - not a new one Indeed we shall 
not be wrong in ^ueseing that at the 
beginning of raaii s articnlated thonght 
lay a de«ire to conree meaning to everyone 
But th(v independent development of language 
vvliicii failed to e-tabli^h contact until a few 
centuriO'^ bacl» explain tlieir difference* 

^ cry recently thi'i idea of a aniversal 
medium has been revived, though it is possible 
to collect a short history taking us as fir 
back as the oerenteentb centnry when 
Do'Cartes inttrostcd liiniscU in the mailer 
Oditr ninics vriiicii occur aro thoM? of 
I^eibniz Pascal and Comenui'! lu togUnd 
Di'hop WilkWa IQ IbCS {An E^say Innards 
a Real Chamcler and a Philosophical 
Language) devised amongst other things a 
phonetic alphibct But the tiist coa'iderable 
stop taken in this direction was wheo '•chleyei 
invented lus ^olapuk in 1^S0 and thrust it 
on the nttontiou of the world bv advertisement 
and piopiganda 'since iben the mtertst m a 
«o called luternitioml Iioguage tias not boon 
ftilowod fi dio out by a continuous crop of 
newer languages but a genenl interest has 
bwflJlicJimg The moxement ha^ had up till 
recent years a somewhat cliquish or osotenc 
air ihit the advent of the League of Nalioos 
the radio and the talkies has demi nstrnted 
the urgent need of an intein itional language 
and has iiroduccd u growing volume of public 
opinion in nil civilized ciunltic« 

A IS IN Niu» 

In this connection a few ficts may bt cited 
licrc In lie decade IblO-tu tlure were only 
nine international conferences that is levs 
than one i viir of recent vrars the numlicr 
(inclulitiR llu t tilled by tiit l>eagiic of 
Nation.) has l(cn on m average diout three 
hiindnsi j or annum Fiirtlicj ff»> j»creas« 
ius corrtspmdsl to an increase mthe n/e 
of Rthnduico and in the variety of Imgui tic 
Ji if its of deb., Cem esjiKntly (hedifncultv 


• The poinV 1 have *oogbt to ctnphi.i/i bIjotc 
i* Inir bai ihe Mntfnce «iU not Wsr n htcml intit 

t rrunsn i/ we rffijnaWr the bivioiy of the Jodev* 
orO|'c»n group ot Ivngtuigrs. 


of conducting the business of these meetings 
has augmented enormously Tho trmsiation 
of every speech simulUneously it is delivered 
into a number of Imguages produces i 
dispersion of interest and general intflectiveno s 
Sometimes a sptecii has to be r incited in d 
second language— this involves a loss of very 
viluaWc time and necessarily afiects tlic 
business of tlie conference ndvirscly As 

regards the radio Iinguagi difticultics are 
perhaps the most foimidablt obstach at the 
present iDoment to its development nil over 
the wovldT and uavtvculvrly in India wlictt 
tho cost of raamtaiuing eoparato transmission 
units for different liaguagcs is prohibitive 
\s for the Tolkios the task of rendunng a 
film 111 different languages lias unueccssujly 
multiplievl tho cost of production Nor nrv 
these the only ombarrwsinonts of Bibc! The 
labours of tho scientist m ills reseircli work 
an. increased miny tiiues bv the necessity to 
consult ponotlicds in as miuj ns (say) ten 
la»ga3ge« Aciil to thevi. t)>e difficulties of 
toun t' and th“ languagu «itintioii nppiar well* 
jwgb impo 'iWe fveiiJuaBy n radicvi) cliangi will 
have to be brought about to relieve the 
burden of K irniiig modern hnguages 

Incredible amount of time and money is vva.ted 
becftwsc ef the Ivnguvgv. baniers which shvnvl 
111 the "ly of inter conimuiiicition 'Miinkind 
is '•till pTimUivt minded ns regards language 
l»v btmg «entimcnbinv di posed townnls the 
national languapCS in 'spite of the fict that 
these have been proved beyond doubt 
cumbrous and out of date TlvC desirability, 
then of having on jiiteriialioijal lin^uage, 
auxiharv (lAl*.) or primary (ll’I*) is 
unquestioned but about the iminediite fej-i 
bility of the uka we are not yet so «iire 
The Pi hum 

birst of nil it is iiece' ary to cleir tip 
our ideas about llir hinctiuns wo lik( to sco > 


1 Ierli»i>s an Mimple might prove u«cfu] lor 
fonning an idtft about ibe obstacle referred above. 
Here « One tbe broadcasling from the Vatican 
Oty I* done in Ihe fol!o«inp languacva“ 5 Ionday in 
ItaluB, Itieediy in JnEb'b \\edflc*jajr in Jrwuiish 
Thurday in 1 rtneb I n< 5 »y m German balonlay in 
acieral Unsro»ce« and proliaWr anil tbero are many 
who fctl Ibeir Unguag** aJjgbieJ being not on 
tbc pn^nsuDste 
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the inteimtmnat hiicruago ])erform Tint is 
to snv, in the •solution of the problem wlnt 
fnctoi-s slio 1(1 bo nllottod to weigh most 
hoKilj IS to be co'siflerpcl md here there 
i> ample difTeieneo of opinion ns to tho 
choico of tliose fictor-. Tho en'.Kst wny 
out of tlip dlfficult^ that naturally nmes 
from till', difforonpo of opinio > la to start 
n cntalogno of tlio socdled interni- 
tioml Inncunces (tint is nrtificnl hngaages 
divnd during the last fifty jems nith n 
'in to thoir nUinnto intormtioml adoption) 
Bif this hvs onc'elf open to the charge of 
pioiuliLing the issue before ontenng the 
‘•n'j ct proper tlioronghlj , and a discussion 
of the interinlioml hn»»ua!?e problem k 
londered futile by the prenntme question 
as to "hat hngmge n to be chosen for wo 
neces^arlly limit tho scope of our inqiurj 
We proceed then to specify tho problem 
as it must confiont the universal lanv«ago 
enthnsinst Trst, n suivev of world conditions 
in its relation to the langiiaje problem and 
the foimniatmn of future social needs* on the 
basis of the preliminary mve-tigiti »q that is 
a longh estimate of th® possililo scope of the 
new langn ge (assuming it to be a nc'v one) 
second the tisij of evolvinj a language 
niechani m ailequa'e enough to funcli m not 
only when presented but (or a considcriblc 
period in future and fulfilling all tho require 
ments thirl, of enoouraging tho "ulest di> 
tribution its services ind of organizing 
everj possib'o re>aurco to that end 


Hindi claims a few ten-million more adherents 
than Bengali 

SCOIE OP iNTinsVTIONM LVN01.ACI> 

Our unucrsal medium (which foi tho sale 
of brciity "0 "ill call Ideal’ in this discussiou' 
may he a pnmari or a sccondarj language A 
man’s pnmarj language is that which h(5 
speaks instincti'cl} and m which lie thinks, 
i second If} language is one that ho speaks 
■wiih etmecaoua tffort no’s ante v,h\ch he 
to tunshte thoughts framed ongmallj in hn 
pnmaiy language But the distinction is not 
alwajs valil the know lodge of a second in 
language inav bo had in ' aryiiig dogroLs 
1 loging from an acquaintance witli tho nidi 
meats to fl complete familiar ty hirdly to bo 
differentiated fiom that of the priman tongue 
But tho number of people who have any 
donbt nhether thnj posscss a langungo as 
pnman or ns seconihrj is so small tint 
they maj be Ic*t out of cousidci itioa 
OciicrdU it Is iU3ie usual to fin! two 
diffeicnt haulages to bo primi y ti the 
suno pcrs'ii f>r difloi’cnt piirpo cs thus 
unmtgnnts icquirc tho language of their 
ftdopttd countrj as pnmirj fir piupos s of 
then trad*' oi profi.Ss»m while tlioy rchiii 
thcif native langnago as primary in their 
Inin'S Sometime i secondarj Imguigo 
empbjed froqueiith iisudly beojiiies pniinrv 
f»r some spccilic purpsc for lusfmco a 
Bengali must iicots think out nil economic 
pioblem 111 Enjish because (he litonture lie 
consumes Is largely if not o'cclU'ivol> wntfr'n 
in that language But this fact Ihougli 
important fir part of our liter ili'CUssion does 
not iiu«hda»e the dstmctioii between priinir\ 
and gecondniy languages 


AtrJauvnr on IhitvvRY f 
In discussing tlie intcinational language 
problem it IS ofien taken fvr gianted that an 
navihaij language is to bo added to tho 
1500 existent languages For the piesont or 
for tlie immediate future this assumption 
seems jU'tihed for a nc" Iingnngc coulil not 
replace enn'ent languages "ithin a short 
time But there is the (urlhor consideration 
that at present onl> a small minority h ive 
anv seemdarj language at all othtr thtn 
gestnr.* — the pnmitiro language There is 
- obviously a great differonco between the 
• mere sub titution of Ideal for anj secondarj 
languages used at present and a wide exten- 
sion of the knowlodgo and u'o of socondarj 
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lan^mso-. It 1 % important to b^ar tli** 
distinction in miiul and m itc tlia choice for 
it Will deteimne whether Ideal la made IPL 
or I and both lU utilitr and the chnncea 
of making it a reilitv will rt't upon the 
aU^rnitive selected Eridentlj in making otir 
final choice wc shill ln\e to weigh pnc 
ticihility igiin4 utilitj 

If our internitiam! lingingo i> ti be 
promoted as i pnmiryj e'ci'tmg piiranrr 
hnguages (leuncnlirs) rant be siippre scd 
for triio bilinginlhm i^ seldom ichievtil e\en 
by thos" Avho ln\e the best opportunities lot 
acquiring it An\ sn picion tint the intio 
dnetna of Ideal involves in ittiek on 
cherished nitire luiguigeN woild irous' 
such bitter oppisitioii that ill chine* of 
cirrnng out even tlm mildest pnposiU 
would di'ippeir Oi tlio olh«i liinl 

it Is possible— is the idvocite of in 

luterlinginge believe— tint if onH W'nl cmld 
propeilj bo iiiitntod i' lh(* stimhrd 
sooindiry lingmge it woull niturillj grow 
ill tho fulness of time to be i onivcr a1 
pnmirj Tins pimt of new is umfoic»il b\ 
imlogios from such lephcemcots is ir.. m 
progress ut present or hue occiirieil m the 
pist Fnglish fir instmco stirtui' as tho 
still hnl secondiry hngaige of non British 
imiiiigiauts to Amcnci becomes their primiri 
111 a fi.w genontioiis time llm tinderljing 
roisoii Is of com o tint hiiglish guts access 
to i wider socictj thin tlie original laiiguig 
III the same wu it is coiiceuabte our 
intcilinginge being iinucrsil is a second m 
Will guc acce s ti th widest socioti of all 
and must llicrefoiv tend to become universal 
primary But tho analogy is not quite 
complete Hit sec )ii 1 hagmge tint becom's 
a primary is alrcaly somob *dy s pnmary 
If Ideal wire to bo an artificial bngnigt it 
is very doubtful wliethor it could grow to 
be a pnimrj unie s them were some over 
whelming con'i lento is m its fjvour for 
insUnc a simple and logical struct ii 

approaching miflieiiiaticil svmbohsm and its 
eapacitv to fulfil all ling luttc rcqmrtm“nts 
and not merely canhim i s pnwmct trale 
and tnve! (Tli‘ fnlnre of ^olaplk wfueli 
III 1^*50 counte<l 1 000000 among its ndii'^n.nts 
and held three intfnntnnal ^olipuk 
Congre s»s and I p^rinto is due m a great 
meas m‘ to tlie lank of th<sc essential 
qualiti s) 

Tnr Cnoici Brmuj Us 
Ileal niaj have any on-, of tlm following 
four po' ible farms {a) a living languagt 


preferably in a simplified form eg Anglic 
or Basic ib) a dead language possibly m a 
modified form as iti Latin icithoul Fleziom 
(c aO artificiil language an a paste ion 
language based on ono or more national 
languages luiiig or deal (d) a corapletelj 
artificial language or an n prion one 
canstrucled to be an ided hnguage — at once 
phonetic logical simple and scionfific At 
tlie verv outset we may reject (5) as wuth 
less rii fact that lingui^es descubod as 
dead aie so piove tlmir iiiefhcieiicv to servo 
langiigc purpvsCs and are thirefirL hott*i 
n >t revived Latin nilhoiil Flexio is mav be 
do cubed w a new hnguige altogether and 
como un ler the lieail (r) moie piopeilj rh<^ 
idrantjge of adoptitig (a) would be lliat tho 
living laaguigos witliin whieii our choice 
iiiU't he if we docidu in fiviui of a naturil 
lingiiige are all highly developed and tlierc 
fire siifficienllv evpr ssuo* Moreover wp 
shall have ahoih imiss of literature covet 
log every hnnch of kn •wledgu in tli laiiginge 
at our disjiosal winch would obviate tlm 
u ce sit> of nndcrtiking til® stupendous tavk 
of producing a no v o lo But tlie ndvantigcs 
«ro more tlian liihneed by tho attendant 
dilBciiUios and disadvantages of profering {a 
To nis'v Fnglish Fi neb oi Otrinin to the 
«filus of a worhl language wmld give it» 
nitivo apeikors sucli in alv intig’ over other 
iiatiitiilitKs tlut uiti.rQatioiul j iloti i s only 
will K siiibcitnt t» jiieven* any iigieim nt 
t> tint ijr ct S> If lias been sugg sfoil fhif 
a linguagc Iikv Nirwegiaii sp*li.n by a 
email cinimunity anl at tlic sitn^' tim*' of 
simpler stnicture «lioull be preferred 

Conc»^ing tint an a,ii.cment wire fui ibk 
wc ate still ficol willi tlio diFliciiItv tint In 
the avira^o min ( ir wjmin) it is next li 
inipo 'iblt to acquire itbmmgh comiitnl of 
any fireign lingiiig \!) tb j>n,!ilJintie> 
of idionatic e\pu*sMoii wbicli abjund in 
niturd languages deFv mastering fii fact 
is no inturil language is rcallv t isy all 
hiiguig^ are cquallv diihciilt ultlniuh somn 
aromilo more dilhcuU tlian tliev nv d hi 
by tho ruggedh infncifo cbiractcr of tb''ii 
alphabet or by th ir iiijscitntihc spilling 
Natural hnguagssnre ditllcuU bi'caii “ linman 
speech as we know it nprts nt laiporf ct 
exprcs ions of tlniight it h • nlv pirtiy 
rational Niioull we tli®u r'j ct all natural 
languages n? imprac laiMo •> TJi' answer k 
“\ c> bnt whetljor « simplifiiHl firm wouP 


* torap*rvJ oaly lo art fltUl lioz iigpv pnijoctcil 

to far 
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d<*, 1 '^ a quc^tjon winch is postponcil to tlit 
NCrj Oiu! of our (liscus'«ioii Monnwliilc, let 
us nnhe a rapid sunoj of the work Unt liiis 
been nccomplislicd towards crolvinR an 
ailificnl fauKungo etflicr on an a poslenoa or 
n pnou bMs or hotli 


IrsK or E\oi\i\o \ Lwirvuv Mjciiamsm 

llio greatest difliculty of a language 
concerns its \ocabuhrj, tiio fonndahon for 
them in all Iniigurgts being practicallj 
arbitrary Excepting in the case of a ferv 
isolited words there is no connection between 
sound and meaning And this i-» not all 
tint pait of a hngnaga which can lie 
classihcd undtr general rules is full of 
dovntions ambiguities and redundancies of 
expression and iinnccossuy oi irrational 
distinctions such as those ot grammatical 
gender 

These considerations indicate a further 
step towards rationalization of an existing 
Inngnage or erohing a new one llms 
rnglish or Iiencli could he sliom of its 
uiiphouetic spellmg mid grmuniaticd irreguhii 
tics mal iirg them nnicli easier Tlio 1 nglish 
primmar could be modified to efiect the 
following among other numerous changes (he 
oblitcntion of tlie distinction helwoen s/zn/f 
and mil making for instance Mtci men 
into gomlct utan^ sate seen info secfl ate 
eaten into cated and «o on In the same w i% 
the locahulaij could he simplified Tlie 
obwous course would he to select certain 
words as foundation to use them as root 
words out of which all other woids could 
be foimod b) denaation and composition To 
mold tlie dented woids from rnnning to 
iiicoincnicnt leiigtlis the loot woids. should be 
mimcFs^ I’Atfrrc 

It was on tlie above principles that tbo 
well known Yolnpnk was constnicteil Volaptik 
is mainly an a po^terion language as opposed 
to an a prion one although it belongs to 
tilt latter class as well Its loeabulaiy is 
adopted haling a fait> per cent foundation 
of fnglish hut tlie riots oio so distorted b5 
arhitrui inlo' as to make it almost iinricog- 
niziblo ind is fnrflitr complicated li » 
piofitsion of ttrmmat yiJS and larwlions flio 
fuliito of A olapuk not niiiij j ears after its 
adient is inainh atfrifutid to its founder 
who} itluscl to permit mnoiatious thought 
ntcossny . „ , , 

Vftei tlic colhpse of ^ olapuk another 
lutihcid hngiiago (Esporanto) w is put up to 


claim jLs place iis the international auxtharj 
Imguagc It dilTercd from Volapuk m that 
the basis of its locabularj was widened to 
include wjien riiropctn languages (among 
them being Greek and Izatin) instead of only 
Fnglisli and the words were retained in thCir 
original foim except for a change of spelling 
III its grammar Kspennto is partl> original 
partly boiiowcd The extensive Use made of 
word composition and of denvatiio prefixes and 
suffixes allows the author to reduce the number 
of his rootwouls to between two and three 
thousand Tins does not comprise inter 
nation il literiry, scientific and technical word^ 
such as professor and telegraph which are 
not translated into Esperanto compounds or 
donvatises but are simply incorporated into 
the Imguagc witli a mimnmm of cliange 
Though \ olapuk had receded into tin* 
background tlie Volapuk Academy, JTadeij 
Jtetureti) lolapula oiiguiallj founded by 
the two \olflpul Congresses m IB's! mil Ib^T 
directed by Dr Rosonbeigor (d I9I81 
continued its rtsearches for eudving the best 
possible foim of an lAL In 1898 It^ 
successor the Alademie ifitetna^ional de 
hngii ifiiiirisrtf published a hnguago called 
Idiom \eutial that wa^ n distinct inipinve 
ment on iS pia^doce^sors The notable featurt* 
of Idiom N'lutral is that its vocabulaij is 
based dehnifely and consistently, on tbo 
principle of iho mavjnmin internalionalitr of 
roots It was found on examination that a 
largx number if roots and words were of 
common oceuirtnoe among t)ic seven chief 
Euroiean langnaces nx 1 ngli h French 
(ifook Italian I atm Russian and Spanish 
This fnct piechukd the necessity of choosing 
lOot-woids ncciiMiiig in Ic s than four 
languages — it being a distinct advantage over 
Fspej Esvr M.'.'i.ae?? fv .v ttdrivit' 

of Romance ilcments with words taken 
aihitranly from English and Greek winch 
makes a greater part of the \ocahular> of 
Fsponiito nniiitelhgible to karners who know 
only one language Idiom Neutral coii'i ts of a 
vocahulary which is pnctically Romance Latin 
fit its giamrunr Idiom \cufrd is neirir 
entirely n ) 0 'frrioii m a Romance basi'» 
gcnorillv fvll wmgljcncli often tio closcly 
at the cxptn t tf e//jcicncj On (lie whole 
Idnm ^uetl 1 Is mucli sun] hi timn Isjeinito 
It Is said an idiicated Fuioiian vtIio would 
tako sucinl dns to leain to rcid ispennto 
should bo nblo t) re id Idiom Noutial in ns 
many nmiutes 'Ihe simple dm icter of the 
laufeuage will be apparent from the following 
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extnct fiom n letter written b> a XorwO"ian 
doctoi to T Lolleiguc 

Idiom Neutral es u«abl no sole pro eknlnsjon 
mi ct pro perJasion sjkaujo Jn konffrra BoLannt 
mternasionnl dc medisinisti mi &r intension iisar 
1 st idiom prj mie raport di mal'iditet lupus ’ c 
mi e«i>er csar komprcnded per omni medismisti 
present 

Amon?: otli^r ItnjUflst'^ tint Ins been 

deu-eJ, tlie following iiny bo montiontil 
Laltiicsce bj IlenJeison . Xoi-Lalin bj 
Ro 1 , ^[ollano by L-wa^nuu Oreiihnlat b\ 
do Wnbl . Furopan, by Wei-^bart , Opiei 
by S Bond Ravmnftl, hj Micinut Aoi 
Ffperauto, by de ''Ui'siii-o Xoiial bj 
Jospcr^oii riio li<t Is by no inenns c\lintstire 
hundreds of ntiiers Into boon nroduced vxiuch 
1 n\e not crossed the threshold of tbo stud\ 
ind ro'carcb m niious direction-, for exolviii" 
an l^ as actoc today a^ c\ei The 
fact tint coopcvalion and co ordnntion of 
ofTortf. between tiie larious groups of rtseirch 
scholars concerned with tlio task were initiated 
in n meeting at Oenc'a in 19J0 affords the 
hope that in the next twentj five or thirtj 
aears such immense progress will have been 
made that wo sinll know fyr ceitain tlie 
true character of Ideal— ‘oat futuie Imguagc 
This ■^Ieotlng of Linguistic Research wa-, 
convened bv Professor Otto fe'per<cn on 
behalf of the lutcrnational Auaihaiy Language 
AsKOcntion which was founded m 1924 at 
tlie instance of the Committee on International 
\nx 1 lnr 5 Language of tlie International 
Roseirch Council Si\ languages were 
discussed at tins conferoni.e beside?, nil 
matters connected with the science of hngiiis 
ties. These were Fsperauto inventeil bj 
J)r. L. 7amenhof in 18S7 Ido e^aborateil bj 
an Acidemy on a ba«is due to de Beaiifront 
and Couturat in 1907, A’bi-Fspcraw/o, b> 
Rene de Siussurc which after v arioiis changes 
received its final shape in 1929 Latino sine 
fhxtone or Inlei lingua begun by Professor 
0 Peino in 1503 Occidental elaboi iled b\ 
Edgar Wahl in 1922, and Koiial puhli-hed 
in 1928 by Otto Jespersen Of these Esperanto 
has the gieatest number of admirers Uiougli 
ills by no means the best The following 
list was drnvn up of the chief points on 
winch all the Intcnintional Languages 
represented at Geneva agree 

Points of Aoflimint in Esin vxo Ido, Non 
Fsiehanto I vTiN A\ithoct Fi>.XIONS 5 
OaiDLNTvr., ^o\avl 

1 Alphabet —All ILs use LsIjd chararteis 

3 Pronimei lUnn — \1I ILs agree in principle m 


the pronunciation of the following letters a e, i, 
o n (continental values u as m Italian not as 
in rrench) bdfhklninprfv 

3 Su! flnnhat roots — The substantial roots (ex 
pressing things actions ijualitiea) of 11^ represen 
ted are as a matter of fact, drawn ebtedy from 
the tado>L iropevn langtiagea 

1 \a roiefl ehniijeji —\Qa<i of the ILs repixsen 
(cd at the conference permit vowel change within 
the root itself 

j Hural — VU ILs represented lorm the plural 
by an ending In earn IL there la but a single 
method of forming the plural lo which all subs 
tsntirea conform No IL has a separate form for 
a dnal number 

C Ftpresiion of latire — In all ILs represented 
the normal way of rendering the dative' of inUec 
ted languages is by using n preposition oft direction 
(Ut Id) 

7 \a f/enler lu siihitaiitires or ad/eclites — 
&>ubstanurcs have no grammatical gender but can 
he made to show distinction of natural sex 
VdjecUves have no gender and normally show no 
distiuetion of natural sex 

« —In every IL represented one 

single pwidigm of conjugation is provided to 
which all verbs conform 

9 Tensfi —There is no distinction of p“rson or 
number within the finite tenses of the verb 

10 Pirposili »»is —Prepositions as such do not 
govern any particular case of the noun 

111 © fottgoiiia' punts of ngieenicnt are 
agim refemd to tn tlio following dectantioii 
bv tho'C iN'emlili.d which w is iinanimoiidj 
accepted at the final meeting and which is 
sure U> be leincmbcred as a hndniatk m tlie 
history of the Intematioinl Language move* 
ment 


DnivrvTiON rtr inv AlEtTiNf. op Llnoci-stic 
VRCI t 

1 They agree that the six systems of inter 
national language represented among them have 
a great many points in common of such a nature 
that iheir adherents can KodersCand one another 
wilbont much difliciilty orally as well fas j m 
writing each one using his own system 

2 They unanimously recogoire the need for a 
universal auxiliary language simple m form 
politically neutral and destined to facilitate reh’ 
lions between peoples 

A Tbeff agree (hat for/ tgslcat presents eerlatH 
adraHfogrs peeiUtar t> thelf but that no one of 
l^,a ran riai n lo hr perfect anl therefore that anh 
deetstoH iendinj (o dtlrrmiiie definihly the inter 
mlioHal liHjiiage of the future ts stdl premature 

{Italics mitte) 

4 They hope to see the collaboration betn-een 
hnguisU (comparative philologists and philosonher, 
of language) and intertinguists continue to crow 
and they hope for important results from this 
e^lKration and from the extensive work planned 

0 They consider extremely desirable the best 
possible understanding among all mterlingmsts 
r^rdless of any particular system as well as 
their co-operaljon in the study of certnia probfems 


common to them all If such 


I operation could 
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contribute to the crc'ition of n united front the 
cau«o of international lansjua^e would ercatlj 
benefit thereby and its deGnite adoption vvoiild lie 
hastened 

Genera April 8 1950 

Regarding: lingui-itic usctrch tlic moetiiig 
accepted n principle a phn submitted to 
It bj Piofessor K Asikaivft of Into Umicr 
sitj A'^coiding to wliicli tile weik slionld be 
undertikcii in concentric clrcle^ of stiilj. 

Hi 

1 A more phitosophical study of the Founda 
tions of Langua;:^ (according to a acheme dravn 
up by Professor Edward Sapir of Chicago Univer 
gity and Professor IViWiam CoIIinson of Lirerpool 
University) 

2 A scienUGe comparison of languages an 
objective examination of the structure of seleelcd 
luuruages national and international both with 
rej^ard to details and to the langiages as wholes 

S Preparation for ayiithcsia a comprehensive 
survey and criticism of the results of the first 
tvo circles with a vie v to hnding data fora 
synthetic scheme of a dcflnile UngtiakC for inter 
national use 

It I'v n ivfittci for congiatuhtioi Umt 
uistend of futteiina au i> i xa't nnioimt of 
cnoiRj 111 sepnnto and often fruitlcsv hbotu 
inteiiingii Sits Into nt la t ngi-'ul to pool 
their otlorS and direct tliom tonaids n 
common end Such icniMo u iv c\tremeh 
noces-siij Jho xa«t number of <i jio^laion 
hn«'u»ge'< * that hate alioadj undo thtir 
appeaniico give tiit impie»ion tint tho jno 
jection of a language i-* not at dl a difticuU 
}ib on tho othci liand wliat i» required h n 
loaduie s in men to accept one of the 0 (heic 
of course the champions dmgreo between 
tliem-'cl^ e^ foi not all Pub«cribe to tlio «ame 
language) lliis is tho nttitude of thcEsjicnn 
tisU or other entliusii-sts who Ihongh they 
admit the impcrfertions of their pet hnguago 
(wlutexor tlinl be) jtt insist tint it n 
bettei tiian tho mitural J ingii iges m iiso and 
sshould tlieiofoio bo adopted But tlicj forget 
an important fact, tint languages cannot be 
alopted and rejected with that readiness with 
which one biijs a new or lejccU an <11 
model nufomobilo (fiio puiso permitting) An 
inteinational language to be a success to bt 
accepted by ovei>oiie must be liable to no 
cnticism ibis nftitudo mi> scemUtqnii but 
it is a porfectU reasonable attitude bor 
oKnniplo it would bo tas> to imiioie 

Lsp^nmto m raiious diioctions one of tho 

first would lo to rejdacQ its out of date md 
unpracticil orthogrnpln by iewiitm„ it in the 
alphabet of the Intcrnafionnl Tlionetic As«ocn 

• Nearly all of these arc j arlly apr^on 


tion So why accept Esperanto or for that 
matter nnj other new language’ Iho tast 
stiules made lu our knowledge of the structure 
and growtii of languages make it imperative 
that the language of the future should ho built 
up from the fnndaincntnN tint is it should be 
niainl} an a puort language Erpeiionco lias 
shown that all a postenoH systems are liable 
tv various defects \ot unoften the defects in 
the pirent systems are repioduced m the 
off pimg It IS a remarkable fact tint the 
eiilicst attempts at evolving a universal Iniigu 
ago were all on an a prion bisis But all 
tJu^c atfempfs beginning vvitii Uilgarnos Ais 
sKiitoiuin (16(11 and Wilkins welllnovii 
Real Charade Invo hpen failures They wcie 
failiuos becmsc the n nhblo knowlevlge it ffie 
time was quite insufhcicot 

riie a pnort language is the ileal towards 
wliieb «e must nil «tr»i but meinwhile the 
languigo problem duly giows more iiivolveil 
and tho need fot n solution more urgent So 
let U5 turn townds a direction wliicli ofTcis 
an immediate svintion I hive nlioady men 
tioiicd earlier a form of Fiit,li«!i which is 
known as Augho It is I iiglish ns wo kinw 
it oul\ with the necosaiv phonetic niodifici 
tions oflccted by Piofcs 01 /achus >n of 
Upimh 111 I'^dO \s it had a very gool I’lx 
tin Mi,sbout the while woill a pissi,© adopt 1 
fiom Prof Mat AluHei is given below to give 
an ilea vf the modihcatioiis 

It IS ehuurly n imshonal dugr^ics (0 iis to 
fiend sed Prof bbeat as urly os IS'^O that tho 
wicldest argiiemcnt konsrirmoc English spehog 
and etimolojy ar Lonstently being west cevn by 
wcl educknelcd pursna wnose ignorens of Urly 
rnghsh pronunsineshoi and of modern English 
foneul^ IS BOe kompiMt that they hav noe sus 
pishoa whalevr of the amnerint, wiirthleancs of 
lh«r iundikruv utcrcnsca If these peepl do not 
undcratond what is lost to themvivz and what 
wood be giend by adopting a simplified speling 
It w not lo bo espekted that they shood praasp 
the d fikultiz cnkoimlcrd by forinerz wishing to 
luiii I nglish 

\izils to ElomcKtery bkuiili iti England hav 
fnly konvinst the prezent nefr that a simplified 
epcling vr(»l be the graelest buun to English 
children who evidently siifr from the inlrAasir 
of the prezent apcling With a simplified spel ng 
mdyonz of children 'mul lurn in wun veer and 
with adrnonlij to thcm«eI'Z what tnej 1 ow 
rctinwT for or fiev yeerz lo larp and seldom 
suksred in liirning aaftr aiil 

Mr C I\ Ogdon now tho fimoiis author 
of Bisic Ins taken a difTcrent line and after 
yenra of attcmit hive evolved a form of 
aimilifiol l^nglnh by choosing 8a0 wonla 
wliicli compmo a very limited vocaluhry of 
uouDs (COO) sixteen or sevmtcen veils 
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her immcd diughtor, whosC lot her 
husband's plucc »ac(l to be none of the 
boppicst, MtPr fi short but sweet fa ml} 
gitliering The Bengali is nothing if not 
tender and sentmiental, and domestic jO} 13 
the chief glory of his cheerless and povert}- 
strichcn existence, and so, though these 
s\hnn duties have vanished fiom the sacred 
llitnala} as, the} love to celebrate tins annnal 
roigratinn b} worshipping the gaddes^ Uma 
under the name of Durga, and not to be 
bihindhaiid their kinsmen in the plains, the 
Bengali colon} at Darjeeling, which it> so near 
the paternal home of the goddess, also 
procures a full sized image of the Dcit} from 
the plans below and worships it with great 
fclai, after which it is earned in procession 
for imtncrsion. in one of the springs which 
IS dammed up for the nonce A visit to the 
classical mountain, hallowed b} such tender 
memories, at thia season of the \ear llicreforc 
desenes more than a passing notice 

Darjeeling, described in the railwa} 
guide as the queen of Indian lull station®, 
justifies the description by the fact that it is 
not onl} the highest among them (O.bOOft), 
the elevation being just half as much agiin 
as that of Parshanath, the highe«t bill in the 
plains of Bengal, Bihar and Onsaa and about 
2,000 ft higher than either Kurscong or 
Shillong, but al«o because of the clear view 
It affords of the snow clad summit of the 
Kanchanjnngha (28,200 ft) which is the 
gccoiid loftust peak of the range, l}irgatn 
di'-tance of 45 mile® Gaunsankar (Mount 
Everest), the highest peak in the wo-Id, is 
only about 800 ft higher, while Dliarnlagiri 
1 ® about 1,500 ft lower, and all the tlirce arc 
situated in Nepal territory A glimpse of the 
former may bo had at early dawn from the 
Tiger Hill (Sinchol) where M«itorg go to sec 
the siuiri'-e — a magnificent and world famons 
sight >or 13 there nnv thing to compare wlh 
the green verdure and flora around The 
dull grey rock®, bare of all traces of ve^la 
tion that oppress the eye at other hill stations 
are coii'picnous by their ab-ence here 

Its Ilf lands sloping clecV tbe mountain « side 

Wood® over woods in gay theatric pride 

ThcDarjccling-IIiimlijin 

1 , ‘n n nstcrpicco of enEineonng mill ns 

mimeroii- 'loopi’ oml ‘reverseB,’ and tho apinl 


journey upwards commences rather abruptly 
at Snkna, the station next to Siligiiri, tliroiigh 
a deiis" f ircst, and before von arc well out of 
it the plains and valleys below, with the river 
Afahana li like a streak of silver thread, are 
visible through the deep gorges and ravines 
on the brink of which the small hill train 
toils slowly upwards in a 7ig zag coiirec 
PirallcI to it runs the motor track which is 
preferred by many travellers a® the journey 
takes a shorter time The slopes are studded 
with tea garden®, and the terraced plantations, 
with neat little bungilows for the minagers, 
add a new element of beautv to the scene 

The town of Darjeeling is spread over the 
slopes in a horse shoe pattern, at the southern 
end of which is the highest peak, the Jala 
pahir Cinionment, and at the northern end is 
the next h ghest peak, the Observatory Hill, 
below which is the extensive park of the 
Government House called The Shrubbery, the 
Birch Hill 1 lad, and the Mall, the fashionable 
walk for visitor® When the sun is down, 
the slopes burst forth into myriads 
of elccinc lights sod vio with the star 
bcppuighd skv in grandeur The mountains 
and valiev^, the clouds below and above, and 
the bracing f g enveloping tho town, the well 
kept and well lighted 6lreet> carved across 
the terraced slopes m gradualK n«cending 
strata, all combine to give a weird picture- 
squeness to tho landscape Tho natural 
bislorv museum containB a ino-t fascinating 
collection of stuffed birds and butterflies of 
local origin The pines and conifers, rao«®e« 
and f«ri®, flowering shrubs and orchids, 
creepers and gns es covering the bill «ides 
arc wtl! represented in the Botanical gardiii? 
and the Mavavati garden of Sir J C Bose 
The Gyii kl ina on the Obsrrvatorv Hill, the 
Planter’s Club (where the European officials 
of the district, I wa® told, love to congregate), 
Alount I vcrc«t Hotel, the Eden Sanatorium 
for European® and the Louis Jubilee Sana 
torium fir Indian®, the palatial residences of 
the Maharaja® of Cooch Bihar, Biirdwau and 
Dighapativ a, the racc-coursc at Lebong, are 
among the sights of Darjeeling The Louis 
Sanatonuin is an imposing stnicture just 
below the railwav station, with family cottage®, 
np to djte sanitary and other conveniences, 
aud well laid out grounds and a club and a 
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libran On the* Dns-crah dnj there vm? i 
\orj' gathering nt the club, where 

the peet Kalulia Tloj rend in cs «ong«* 
were sung, ind htlle ptrI■^ g\% c in CThibumn 
of the Sintinil ctin dinco which wis ven 
much appreciated But the munificent doni 
tions on which thi" institution depends so 
largtli for it*! upkeep hiving hi.cn con>>der- 
iblj reduced, other hotoL ind biinling 
ostabli«hments hi\e boon set up which, b-^mg 
cheipcr, arc more nttrictue Flic Mirwam 
hi\e built 1 big Dlnrmi«aW for the ii>e ol 
xegptirians The Alunicipihti is rich, ind 
his built several big flits which are let oit 
to permanent boarders at i ( ompintiielj 
cheap rite Ciirio simps abound ind til th b g 
Europem firms have opened brmclies on the 
roid leading to the ^^lll Tho Indian met 
chants are mostly Minviris and M dioinediiis, 
butonSundii, which is tho wccklj market 
daj, the picturcsciuo Bhiitia girls drive a briA 
trade in vegetables and cheap rtiropeao 
Tiianufacture», and also in coirse but ver> 
warm home-spun sweater®, raiifllers and sock^ 
Tho'fO who can afford to do so go m for 
costh furs, waxcloth screens of artistic design 
manufactured bv Kashmiri Mahomedin* 
Thibetan brnnres and coloured photographs 
of local sights and scones 

The Botanical gardens, for the first time 
under the charge of an Indian curator, Mr 
Basil, are particularly well looked after, and 
have repeatedtv earned the appreciation of 
distinguished visitors for their preatnt able 
management Mr Basu has obtained p1a»t> 
from an altitude of 15,000 ft and neclimati/ed 
them m his garden where thev have b*»eii 
made to vield successive crops w! ich bloom 
there just as well as in their natural 
habitat on the snowline, and he has 
further planted a branch garden at a higher 
elevation than Darjeeling in order to grow 
alpine flora in less exotic surround In 
fact, in many ways Air Bisu ba'> tilccled 
improvements and done pioneer work both 
of a scientific and aesthetic nature avliieh 
amply demonstrate the fitness of Ind ans to 
supplant more highly paid Europeans m 
scientific departments requiring a high degree 
of specialized knowledge and technical 
skill 

The hillmen, Pahans or Bhutias, are a 


mixed Mongolian race Like all semi-civilired 
peoples, thea are a happy go-luck) lot, who 
dmik and make merra on ever) conCLiaable 
ocei-ion, and delight in the amusements of 
children M hen the blood is up reason goes 
down and thoa haai the repiitition of being 
perfect free thinkers in sexual matters The 
women do ncarlj all the outdoor work, and 
the men are usuall) drones The women, 
owing partla to ovcrwirk and partlv, it is 
“ad to la\ita of moral-* loose their bloom 
carl) m their teens but tli»ir foiulic«s for 
gia colours and tinsel and ch ap bit gaiidv 
du'*ses of foreign make continues till old 
ag Tho c among them of both sexes who 
freq i< it Darj cling spnikbriken Hnliistani 
aviar liiropctn clothing including the male 
hit and thft feinmine liigli heeled «!nes 
M >«t of them I avis told ca'I them elves 
Hindu* thouxh they feed impaitiallj on 
ham, btcf, fowl, mutton an I g>its ^ few 
cill themsolvcs Biidihists an 1 hero and there 
aellowrobd monks lunundiis that wo are 
on the border of the land of the Lamas 
The Bhiitiis ob erao the main tlmdii fostuala, 
particular!) the Dus->''rah The Ramkrisna 
Mission and the Ana Samaj Lave both 
bruiclies here, and probabh d aom® prosely- 
tizing work The BudJhists have a temple 
on Observatory Hill the Afosloms, though 
few in numbers boast of some mo ques, one 
of winch IS a fairla imposing atructure, while 
the Hindu-j have no temples wortha of 
mention 

rhoiigh communalism as wo have recentl) 
come to know it m the plains is not to be 
fiimd here, vet the complaint was gpu^ral 
tint it had begun to show its uglj fings m 
the rclatun b tween the Lillmen on the one 
Land and the dwellers of the plains on the 
other, the former consid ring the coiinlry as 
their own, and treanng the latter as 
interlopers, and begining to hate them in 
consequence Education is stow!) making 
h'’adwiv, and tho lowt-r grad<» clerk-sh ps and 
the consiabiil ira arc recruited from among 
their ra ks, and in so f ir as it is a hcahha 
d aclopmeot of lical talent it desirves 
enconragemeat There is alao nothing 
obj cumable in the fostering of local 
pa notiam 80 long as it is a power foi g>od- 
iJut It is said that it has become too 
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How the Safe-gaarda Arc Working ui Ceylon 
In Tlf hultnn i?/ 1 leir Mr Onon De Zylrn pire- 
an nrx'ount of the diftictiUies the terlone^e hiv« 
aircKly fowl m working the Donoughmoro 
con'titution m their country lie write* 

Th" Kings Order in Connell embwlring the 
present STstem of (lorcrnmcnt is dated ^Istch 1911 
and the Stale Conned and Us appurtenant machinery 
hare been functioning only iincc Jnly of that year 
The troiihle with the present lonstitntion is that 
it IS OTcrwcighted with cheeks and balances. It was 
the outcome of the ff»port of the Sp^eiaf Ctymmission 
presided over by the I srl of Danoughmotc which 
spent the colJ wetth»r of l‘>^7 "W toimn? th* country 
and collecting eridence lint the Commissionera 
while suggwting the proriston of what are known as 
Sifc-gusrds were shrewd cnoush to point «ot that 
loo msnT of th"m woul 1 probsbK make the pjlnicisns 
chafe This advic* was ignored by those who framed 
the l\)n«titiition and although it etm* from a I aboor 
(tjrerament which professed deraocritic impo!«e« 
It coidanral too many rescrralions to the (.oremor 
and th* 'secretary of btate fis authors claimed (hat 
It was an adranee on the sTs'cm it superseded S> 
It IS on the broad lines. Hat the re<erre powers of 
the fiostmor were pun pour < widened to such an 
ealrnt that the oolwsrl trappngs of a liberal 
CoQstituiioa concealed what has proTol to be a 
rraelionarw machine The same subterfuges are to 
be attempted with India and you cao take a iirx^ 
from this countn * ricissitiidcs 

II coulf hardly hare lurprisol the (•otenioror 
the Ssrreiara of b ate when early notice w*s puln 
of a senes of motions that soucht the remosal of 
ftbrlons defects in the Consiuotion 


was on contract and when the contract expired the 
Ooreniors advisers worked f>r its irnewal The 
Council opposes! this on the i.'foiind that a ( evlonc'e 
of better iiualifications bung a«ailibl th-rc was no 
riiyme or reason in continuing to emi loy the importfd 
man Ttic vote for the mans salary was rcfu«sl 
after a full ihscussion whcriiipon the (lovcmor 
certified the astirs on Ihe ground ihat this printers 
eontinaan‘*c was essential to ibe good government of 
the country \nd on one singk day of dwillu*ion 
ment in March Pt.‘ ^ir lirarine performed three 
acts of ( cmfi-stion 

There have been at leist a Icren »isrh inirrrrnhnnj 
by the Governor who maJc a rnk of consulting the 
"■cretary of state bctorchsn 1 and getiing his eonsint 
Thus the Countil was depmcii of its ( ourl of \ppes! 
It bad to grin anJ bear the eon»t |Uinct» 


Be eo&TertioB to Rmduim 
Prof 1) U IlhanJirkir li ii« e in T/e 

< Ini u wli ilitr re <oiisrf»ion to 

IIiiilui*m i- rurtnf'-ibn. in lb Isw Ixwik* of the 
ilin lu- lie * ly 
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Inha Bxinna anl rdilrtt He av* in coar«e of 
the vticle . 

Bat ire mast piss m to more reeeat times, unen 
the prictice of even A one csereisss dwindled into 
almost exiio'tioa and f-*w were iho-^ who msa* any 
senoas effort to proSt th»rebT Perhipa it -was the 
coming of the ito^nls that threw th- *=■ o**;" 

in«<* when pbv«ieil exerei e- shifted from Ic^ 
epinin*! to the military expre> ions of the art Md 
practiee and pripiralioa for war and peis-onal combit 
came to compri e the man expres ion of what was 
once a reb 'lOUs dntv It ts at this stace that we «ee 
the develipment that took place m the times of 
Sivaii and th“ Alaratha. The n^s of the /3»i ehM 
sword atali pole and other such exerci es deveiopwl 
The revival of these things in present times is prthaps 
a «imilar espres,ion _ , . .u 

Bat with the losS ot political prestnm and th<* 
wirriD'' of the vanous faeuoas wilhm India, even 
lhatvpcofphy ..il ictmtv degenerated and was 
ns^d only by the cool e or the umptc villager as a 
form of re reation As a practical war meamre it 
of coarse was ns-less when p tied a~ain t the modern 
inventions. Apparentlv however oae form ol 
recreation which has p’rsuted all the wav ihTO''b 
IS wiffiilmr In almost anv part of India tolay 
one can find the devotees of this «port pficti tog and 
eontestm'* The eagerness of the eal«ker-often 
whole Tillts« cotng to watch and biek the hero of 
thrtf Tilhge as he c)mp»te3 with a rival fro-j apotb-r 
Tillage— IS an indication that this port has a d*cplv 
rooted place la the lives of the common p«pie. U 
ondoabt^ly has iM roots in very far off times, it 
is also the fport of Ptjis. who hare aotortnnale'f 
tended to profs' loailir-* it to lU dement Oo* 
ne^s only to mention one of the modern devenp- 
ments of this sp-rt ihe well-eonipped wrtetHog nog 
with accoommdation for several thou'ands of 
tors and a well trained corps of 
weiehfa and sires ‘hat is maintained by the Maharajs 
of Kolhapore. ... . .v_ 

Wth the passing away of the A O’l exmise*. the 
abandoning of the sinji tvpe of work we come lolo 
what IS perhaps the darkest spot in the «tory tne 
almost collapse ol anv spmled or acprcsstve orork m 
the period ja«l p-ec<ding the early contacts with the 
West- The cau^ were possible to be fonnU lo 
famine, poverty di«ea.e internecine wars dvieciive 
d et earfv mama''? purdah ascetic ideals for the 
body and associate social and religicws custom^ 
\t any rate there appears to be a period in wnicn 
the pbvsical condition of the people wa« sneh tb^ 
they are said to have been the poorest race pb^waJIv 
of any peoples on the earth. \nd for proof one 
need only tom to the vitality sta istic* of th^ aod 
enbscqnent davs wh ch have been compiled by the 
Government of India. . t_ ti . 

A\ ith the increasing conisels with the a 

change has slowly but afeadilv come about. India 
might almost b* siiJ to have pi««ed throoch another 
incarnation Observation gradually aion«cd inter^t 
participation has revived the natnral nastincta Ua 
play found in every race or nsiion improved skill 
irotn participation and success in comp^iiiou have 
set new standard* and encouraged wider paiticimiwn 
The nationalistic ambition of India to pot beisoi 
alongside the other nations of the worll in aU phases 
of life has led to a nation wide awakening and the 
development of a great national movement for 
phvtical activity 


Industrial Devclouaeat of India 
vrr/i/i/fC /n^fo« make sorae extract from an 
addsp" of Sir M A" r^variva of which we 
Imote the following 

To obtain a clear idea th» trtie pcfc- non of 
indn n*'' in lb s ccuntrv an icd-’ 'r-sl «a-vev is a 
necessary nreltatnarT and th'» br-t « ep toward i* 
13 to cduct 6 an tics of exi na" inda tn A 
reLable «arvev should be made of all indc tnas 
pnr ned the juantities and ra!u='. of proJnet* 
maoofac nred raw matenal ot !iz*d cniab r of 
P“TS>a» emp'oved. wi^'cs paid mojve power tt'Cvi 
aod othc' puti-aliT i eoHe if ! n alvaaced 

eoantres and ih“ results pla'^ed at the di posa! of 
the public 

There has been no atieap at a «v ema i^ sarvcT 
of the oa'ura! ie'On»c»« sn h a his b^cn ca'red 
oat under the po'icv of 'Con e-rat on of P-'s-'t-'ces 
bv the Governm*ot» of the United -tatC' of Xrn^wa 
and t anada Th» natural resources the-e have b“cn 
very carefidly <iirveved and ras-ipsi Tne sa-rey 
emo'a'e ro-oorces ncd*r agn-nlnre irri^s iw wa er 
power forest* fish*"!^ m aing a'4i a3itb*vwll *rve 
as a model to n when s miU' ‘v emne «orvevs 
are nndertatco in laJ a Coweci nf'rmttion w 
n*ed^ as regW* ih» upplv of raw mt nsl«. coal 
water |wwe* labojr and oth*" fs i! tes ava li Je tn 
each iroTuie* aod *■ at* for h Ip rj” exisung inJa res 
or starting new ooc'. 

A third cli.» of inve*tig3joos reqtireu i an 
anaJrw of mpjrts and exior ih» import to *how 
th* cl* of ar id** fjr whi h tb»re is a horns 
ouket and th* ezp:>rts ms nlv to d*termtas what 
naienals whi*h might provide occnpitions to 
lodgvnos labour and in rea * r pnrchi wg power, 
are bang s*Dt om of th* couatry in a raw o* sea 
fiai bed «ui* 

Miny of the articles in common c e for the 
roanufarture ot wh b raw mtt*ru!t are avaiUble m 
the country or wh h we*e b^io" muiufsc ami 
here at o*»c tim* or ano her are being ob lined 
from abroad showing that the country has b’cn 
followin" policiC' wh ch hire made 
dependent on to'ogn cojaln« for «>m" of her 
harc't nece-sanes. In rec“at vea*' th^re has been 
some improvement in th* maanf* tu e panrolarly 
of CO ton pec»good and vani and th“re i« a 
genvril drierminati^a on the part of ih» peop'e to 
promote *^wadesbi enterprise. 
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Jlnltau and from the west if, Afehanistan whidi 
had then been subj ctd to the Islamic power Then 
again wc have to note that Di.vala the author of onr 
Bmnti cannot bo the Devala whose Smnii has be«i 
frtqnentlj adverted to by the commentators on 
lawbooks To take oni. instance, \i)nanesTara 
( \ It lCrG-112C ) who wrote a commentary on 
\a]naTalkya &mnu has qiiotetl manj verses from 
Devala none of which however is traceable in oir 
fcmnii This indicates that there were two Devala 
^mntiB one which was known to ^ qnanesvara and 
wWh was n full fledged Snriti and the other the 
work which IS here engiging our attention and which 
deals only with one subject rt sttdUn of the 
Ilindus that had hetn defiled through contact with the 
tllethcbhas This latter snrelv was composed to meet 
a special situation, ereatt I by the advent of the 
Aluslim ponir whose over ardent proseJytiring veal 
began to allect Hindu society \erj seriously 

It will thus be seen that the Di-vala Snnti which 
we are here considering deals solely with the qnestton 
of reclaiming the Hindus who are defiled by contact 
with the Mlechchhas or the "Muhammadans And it is 
expressly laid down that everybody male or female 
liealihy or d egased shall perform a pi.rificalory nte 
if be or the is from e!c\en to eighty years old That 
this picture of mass tuiVn depictta m our Smnii 
is real and not imaginary may be seen from what the 
Muhammadan historians ihemaciveshavo written about 
this raatter as has been recently pointed out by 
Prof A P iltekir To take one instance during 
the Caliphate of Hisham (\ D ''4-11) lunad was 
governor of ^ind It was he who sent expolitions 
into the interior of India and spread terror in 
ttsiputana and GujrnL Junail \m eueceeded by 
Tamim and the latter bj Hakim While llakim 
was the goiernor says Ualadhuti the |>eople of 
VI Hind apostatize I and returned to idolatry with 
the exception of the inhabitants of Kasssh This 
means that all the Hind is who had become 
Sliislims m the parts of India subjected to the Islam 
power, again became Hindus as soon as ibis power 
crumpled up This state of things contmueil till the 
time of VI Beiuni (ci»«t 1024 k D) I have 
repeatfdl) been told eaje he that when Hindu 
Bhves (in Muslim countries) e capo and return to 
their cointry and rel gum the Hindus order that 
they should ta^t 1 y wuj of expiation then they bury 
them in the clung stale and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days till they pet info a elate of 
fermentation Then thej drag them out of the dirt 
and give them similar dirt to cat anl more of the 
like. It IS true that AI 1» rum asked the Brahmans 
if this was true I uc they denied if This is intelligi 
ble enough 1 ceaiisc that was n point on which the 

■\Iislims were thou very touchy and n rcT>ly in the 

aflirmaiive might probably have made them virttma to 
their famticism But ilicrc can Ic no doobt that 
f^iiUlii wsa in Hiabsted vigour eicn in the time of 
VI B nini How cDc coiiH he be toll not once 
but reveal Uy that Hindu slaves beesme Hindis 
again on return to ihcir couniry ’ Ho v again could 

the mode of expiation referred 10 by hm prsctrally 

Lrti, with flat spocifiod by D vaUr Th^c m there 
fore noting .urpri mg if he (^r.siisos or 

M hammadans who wm originally Ilinlus arc talsn 
bark into the Hindu foil .pronJed fher have 
still prefirvcd ibcir original Hindu cn«toros and 

ceremonies. 


Social Insurance in 1932 

The International Labour Office details m the 
third chapter of it-, latest year book the progress 
of the social insurance during the year 191’ 
Jn^urancf Worll review' this portion of the book 
as follows 

The countries pissed m review range in geo 
graphical situation from Vrgcntina to Japan 
and in political faith from Fascist Katy to 

Communist Jlus>ia But in spite of tins diversity of 
latitude and longitude— both geographically and 
poliiicallv— the countries surveyed revealed two very 
important common features namely a genuine 
concern for the welfare and protection of the workers 
and an increasing recognition of the cfBeacj of 

social insurance f6r securing these Coming to 
National Social Insurance laws one cannot help 
noticing the difTereneca occasioned bv the different 
situatims in each country one is struck by the 
similarity that the national sebemea reveal in their 
broad features The natural conclusion is that where 
Ihc fundamental principles of social insurance are 
concerned there is today a fairly wide agreement 
among dilT<.rcot nations and this fact again is an 
unmistakable sign of the gradual evolution of a 
worl 1 public opinion through the effort of bodies 
like the I L O , . 

Among the various schemes— (t) National ITealth 
Insurance and (it) Unemployment Insurance and 
(iti) Workmen 8 Compensation have been the most 
useful and popular and they have helped to create a 
dehniie bond between the Government and the 
W'orkers These schemes can bo enumerated as 
follows 

(l> National Health In urance which helps lo 
provide monetary licnefit or medical aid during 
illnes* which leads to absence from the work 

(2) Unemployment scheme is probably the bC'l of 
lhe«e ecberocs and the workers benefit out of it most 
as thej receive mamleiianco allowaoct during tuo 
lime they are out of work 

(3) Workmens Compensation covers the 
altnidani upon labours in mills and factories and m 
case of an\ accident suitable compensation is paid to 
the workers or their dependants 

One however noil cs with regret the absence of 
Ind a in the list of the countries discussed The 
onus on is not due lo any ncglgence on the p»rt of 
the compiler of this survey but to the fact that 
beyond a licvernmcnt scheme of Workmens Com 
pcnsation Vet no progress worth recording has been 
achieved in the direction of '•oeial Insurance, of Ist^ 
There have bpcn a greatmany changes in India and 
u IS an open secret ihat m years to come the jcopli- 
of India will tnko more to insurance and as insurance 
becomes popular it can bo expected that bOcliI 
insurance m all its branches will be more widely 
introduced It is a great pity that such a heavily 
populated couniry I ko India has no such dcftniio 
ecuenica of national hocial irsiirancc and unless and 
until eflorts are made to introduce these schemes of 
social insurance In 1 a will not be able to lake her 
place amongst the other nations of the world 


Physical Education in India 
Dr T Henry Gray, M D xt r r tells us the 
etOTj of the dcvclopement of Physical IHucation 
m India in nn article in The IoMn7 <!/<•» of 
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India, Burma and Ce'iJou He «ays m coor e of 

But we must pass on to more recent when 

the practice of even "iogic exercises dwindled into 
almost extinction and few were those who made any 
serious eflort to profit thereby Perhaps it was the 
coming of the Moguls that threw the emphasu other 
wise when physical exerci'e- shifted from the 
spinfual to the m'liitary expressions of the art and 
practice and preparation for war and personal combat 
came to comprise the mam expre sioa of what was 
once a relionous dnty It is at this stage that we see 
the development that toot place in the times of 
Sivaji and the Afarathas The use of the fatht chain 
sword, atah pole and other such exerciaes devetopea 
The revival of these things in present times is perhaps 
a similar expression , . 

But with the loss of political prestige and the 
warring of the various factions within India even 
this t> pe of physical activity degenerate and was 
used only by the coohe or the simple villager as a 
form of recreation As a practical war measure it 
of course was useless when pitted against the modern 
inventions Apparently however one form <w 

recreation which has persisted all the way through 
13 wrestling In almost any part of India today 
one can find the devotees of this sport pracjisiog and 
contesting The eagerness of the ouwker— olten 
whole villages going to watch and back the hero oi 
their village as he competes with a rival from another 
village— is aa indication that this sport has a d^pij 
rootw place in the Uvea of the common people it 
nadoubtedly has Us roots m very far off tiroes u 
IS also the sport of Ils]as who have anforinoawy 
tended to professionalire it «o . us drtmneot une 
nerfs only to mention one of the modern develop 
inetits of this sport, the well equipped wreatung nog 
with aceoommdation for several thousands of a^u 
tors and a well trained corps of 
weights and sires that is maintained by the Mabaraja 
of Knlhapofc. .v. 

With the pa8«ing away of the 'iogt exercises the 
abandoning of the Siva]i t\ pe of work we romo into 
what 18 perhaps the darkest spot in the story the 
almost collapse of any spirited or aggressive work in 
the period just preceding the early contacts with the 
West. The causes were possibly to be 
famine, poverty disease internecine wars oetcciivc 
d et, early marriage purdah ascetic ideals 
body and associated social and relipums custom 
At any rife there appears to be a period •**. 
the physical condition of the people was 
they are said to have been the poorest race physically 
of any peoples on the earth knd for p^f one 
need only turn to the vitality statistics of thwe and 
subsequent days which have been cpmpiled by the 
Government of India. m... 

ith the increasing contacts with the West a 
change has slowly but steadily come about India 
might almost be said to have passed through another 
incarnation Observation gradually atoased mterMt 
participation has revived the natural inbunaa f<w 

& found in every race or nation improveu esill 
1 participation and success in compelliiou have 
set new standards and encouraged wider paniripatwn 
The nationalistic arabiuon of India to pot bmelf 
alongside the other nat ons of the worll in all phases 
of life has led to a nation wide awakening and ibe 
development of a national movement for 

phvsical activity 


Industrial DeTelopnient of India 

^lentipr Indian mikes “ome extracts from an 
addres* of Sir Yi»V“»tarayn, of which we 
iQOte the following 

To obtain n clear idea of the true position of 
ludnstncs in this conntrv an iiKhislrial survey is a 
necesoaty preliminary and the first step towards it 
IS to collect statf*tics of existing indnstrus A 
reliable survey should be made of all Ihe industries 
pursued the quantities and value?, of products 
manufactnred raw materials ntili/ed number of 
persons employed wages paid motive power used 
and other particulars luuallj collected la adianeed 
countries and the results placed at the disposal of 
the public 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survea 
of the natural resources such as his been earned 
ont under the policy of Conservation of Hesources 
by the Governraents of the Lotted States of America 
and t inada The natural resources there have been 
\ery carefully surveyed and mapped The surveys 
embrace re^oarees under agriculture irrigation water 
power forests fisheries miumg areas and th^y wilt serve 
ns a model to ns when similar sy^tem5t^c surveys 
are nndertaken m India Correct infirmation is 
ne^ed as regards the vupply of raw materials coal 
water power labour and oth»r facilites avaiU le in 
etch province and State for helping existing laJustncs 
or starling new ones 

A third class of inveMigaticms required is an 
ana>y»is of imporu and extorts the imports to show 
the cla«s of articles for whi-h there is a home 
market and the exports mainlv to determine whit 
materials which might provide occupations to 
lodiceoou labour nod increase it> pnrehs m « power, 
are being sect out of the country in a raw or semi 
finished etat*. 

M«oy of the articles in common nse for the 
roanutactorc of which raw materials are available in 
the couoiry or which were being manufactured 
here at one time or another are being obtained 
from abroad sbowiag that the country has been 
Mlowwg policies which have made her 

dependent on foreign countries for some of her 
barest nece-aanes In recent years there has been 
some improvement in the manufacture par icularlv 
of cotKw piecegoods and jam and there is a 
general determmalnn on the part of th» peon/e to 
promote bwadesbi enterpri«e peop/e to 

prote’^turh 

which the people of this country were^" one tfmi 
not only manufaciDring for ibem.e?v« 

decay If purchases nf ..inVc” fitsre national 
necessaries hate tn be paid fo?® f 
vatnmgv from agricullnre L is done W 

and i^astries IS dislowted agriculture 

ladavtrialiratiOQ has to j 

•nd worked for If j^fi- ^ ,i,. ®'^Sanized planned 
P«>»lh under the exi iop “atural 

u IS impossible fo eiwct ^'^itations 

tfcrebe dootI,”/?; Jot 

real danger of a funher ^ » A very 

tow^s niralizatioo wrih «/, ® further drift 

*ads to rontemplate. It "f>'rh one 

I “ tor tho«e in authority, 
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io consider ^vhcther by timely nnd tfrechvo measnrcs 
sucb a drift should not bo chcckcfl and cbocLed it 
once 


Polyg-ynjr m British West Africa 

Afr W Afdisoti Ims tontnbutetl nn mtiresting 
paper on polj{r>ni in British West Afnoi m 
77r l/tfrtii . Pilh We male the foUoirrug^ 
extracts from the piper 

One of the problems faeinR the advance of Christa 
Dity in British ^\cst \frics n that of the pevailin^ 
marria'je custom namely polyeynj the beneficent 
system of several wives shann;; one hasl»nd the 
ivorl of one household the farm and the prodnclion 
of niv pnaihicts for export 

\ative law docs not prescribe the number of wives 
a man may have bit it does definitely provide against 
luamagcs within the blood 1 or example a man 
may not marry hia wife s sister his own sister his 
mother daughter aunt cousin nieec and so forth 
\wa.v from civiluation there are few illegitimate 
children no prostitutes as we know them no homes 
for fallen iiom''n and rescue societies arc 
unnecessary 

If a man and a woman withn the prohibited 
degrees of kuisbip are intimate both commit the 
enme of Siraooirtaia a very serious breach of 
native law and custom involving heavy punishment 
for the delinquents nnd thcit ree|>ective families 
Unfaithfulness in a wife is considered an offence 
but It 18 not a di«graee lu certain circumstances 
uofflithful conduct in tho husband is allowable 

The first wife to be macned is as a rule, the herd 
wife and she is sometimes older than the buslvind 
She controls tho liousehold and by virtue of that 
good 8en<o which is horn la the blood manages to do 
BO \ulhout undue friction Jealousy among the wives 
■a rot obnous to a stranger and any uotowaM 
iiiquuitncness iiould be strongly resented 

\ humane and wise arrangement safe gnaras the 
hcallh of au expectant mother and her baby until 
the child IS weaned and nt the same time acts as a 
natural non mechanical non chemical form of family 
limitation 

His wi\cs help one another to keep (be hou«e 
clean prepare and cook the meals weed the farm 
manufacture palm oil from the pericarp of (he fruit 
the huabnid haa gathered and crack the nuts (o 
obtain the palm kernel They co operate in harvesting 
(ho crops grown on their farm clean spin and dy® 
their ciwQ cotton with the roost wonderful shades of 
blue the husband if he is a weaver weaving (he 
spun cotton into long strips which he sews tojjethtr 
forming the country cloth for which the Profectoratc 
of Bima Leone is noted There is no macbmenr 
al! the opera mns arc done by hand 1 rom this 
home made cloth are made roomy and picturesque 
gowns for men wraps for women and bed corcnng# 
Vhat IS known as the Oallinas Cloth is a work 
of art m colour design snd lasting quality It is 
a curious fact that the men arc the teamsters and 
not (he women 

The men share with their wives every penny 
they receive as the result of the joint efforts of the 
family The 1 ousos are their own property, the land 
{s Ihcir own the land bouses clothes and feeds 
them*‘tbfa pay one direct lax namely five shillings 
per dwelling house per annum there arc no rates 
and taxc* and tbc income fax is still unknown 


every woman can have a child if hbe wants one 
and tbt child will not be a bwtard to csrrr (he 
brand of shame through all ita innocent young dava 
there is no unemployment the dole is still a 
stranger nnd women do not comp'’le with men for 
men a work m truth m well administered chiefdoms 
the drawbacks and hindrances of the vaunted cinlira 
tion oi the countries of the modern while man and 
woman are difficult to find 

On dark nights early to bed h the rule In fine 
weather, when the moon shines with nit the beautiful 
splendour of the topics the family joins in the 
Tillage dance to the tune of s'^bulis drums and 
song the pipe nnd palm wine creating in a very 
happr and pleasant scene an urbane fnctionless 
sociability difficult to imagine and which must be 
seen through unprejudiced eyes to be believed 

for mrirtj/ yeart Vie tehite mtsstonari/ of ranoie# 
natioiialtties foreign as veil as our oien /ns fried lo 
eonetnee Vt ifnean voman I knoic that she is a 
flare and a mere ehatlel hring tn sirt It the 
Proleetorate of Siena Ijf one there leere ifomcii Para 
snoiiit Chufs Siih ehtefs^ and hearts of villages long 
before V« leomen of Britain obtained the rote With 
such a vigorotis mentality the p'vjple on whose 
behalf this is written will, on* day if led aright 
realize which kind of life is best for them that of 
the industrialized white msn and woman or their 
own 


Science in Ancient India 

Mr E S Pnrameswara writes in on nrlicle in 
77/f ''ehohr 

Tbe detelopmenl of Geometry was linked with 
religion and it arose out of ■nsthcmatical apphcatiouH 
to the religious rituals such as lloma ioga et& 
Many of the theorems m Euclid, such as that of 
Pythagoras were well known to the Hindos Arya 
bhatts m the fifth centnta A I) knew that toe 
area of a circle could be written as Hr* He found 
the value of II to be 3I41C Many difficult construe 
tions m Geometry could bo easily performed by 
him nbaskaraebarya in the twelfth century gave 
a correlated account of his predecessors such as 
Sredbara Varaharaihira Bhramagupta etc 

Bbaakaracharya knew that bodies fell to the 
ground because the earth attracted them Gravity 
was known but not the law of gravitation The 
accelerated motion of bodies, as they fell freely was 
known Bbaskars attributed the persistent tendency 
for motion of a body to \cca an expression similar 
to our notions of Inertia Kanada the founder of 
the \ aiaheahika philosophy gave out the theorv of 
atomic and molecular combinations Tbc Jams held 
that the different classes of elementary substanew 
were CTOlved out of a primordial atom This reminds 
ns of the modern hydrogen throry The size of the 
atom was konwu to be 11 15 of a cubic inch 

This IS a remarkable coincidence with the latest vilue 
attributed to the hydrogen atom The phenomenon 
of reflection and refraction was known to 
UdayotVara beat and light were ascribed to motion 


Economics of Indian Salesmanship 
Sir rmlil A Vnrglicae contni«t5 Imlmn 
Hi1o^nn«htp With Ameriian m n ii«eful paper 
in T7if ^^(<tore Fronotnir Journal IIo writes 
The profit making motive Ingrained in man which 
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sees in money the lever of maten&I comforts may 
like any other motive be earned to an extreme or 
redacea to an absurdity Hence the ridicnle attached 
to the ‘ Get rich quick and ‘ Devil take the 

hindmost ’ philosophy which is after all the economic 
interpretation of the biological struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest Vil exaggerations aside 
the money making motive which incarnates in sales 
manship works differently in \menca and India If 
America errs on the wrong side with high pressure 
salesmanship India is frozen into stolidity except 
for the bevy of insurance agents who have cropped 
up like mushrooms recently It may be that the 
needs of the consuming public are few that their 
purchasing power is loir that there are few goods 
to sell in our India. Other excuses may come lo 
handy Educated Indians are mostly content to 
importunate for jobs in government departments 
they aie salesmen in the larger sense that they want 
to sell rent or roortgage their services for a money 
consideration But they reveal from an American 
point of view poor saleamaship Our graduates know 
loo little of business English and too much of literary 
English and the sms of Shakespeare and Milton that 
thev never wnte to the point Their ‘ llcht respected and 
honourable bir, Salutations the recitals in the body 
of (he apnlicaCion about their miseries (he sisters to 
marry and the brothers to educate and the abject 
prayer at the conclusion a«anre that it is loo<l 
for the M I* 11 The Amenean employers prefer 
to hear of the job-seeker’s abilities, acbicvemeots 
in the field and in the class his self confidence and 
self respect. Nothing gives ron abetter chance to 
a lob litre than a personal interview and a frank, 
bold fsc(>‘o face talk wiih the boss unaccompanied 
by in lavra or letters (hough it looks as though 
Xmtrica too is in the*e depresaiou days falling dovrn 
into line with India 

Returning to India after an absence of four 
tears I mnv reminisce about our department stores 
hotels railway ticket olfices and simitar public 
places and the methods of salesmsnsbip Frt>ni 
the first It siruck me that the turnover of goods 
in Indian business firms is frightfully slow which 
ID America would have served (be maaagev with 
notice at (he end of the week This alow turnover 
IS I believe through mefiicient and inexpert salesman 
ahiji. To take the familiar instance of the department 
store. There is a general air at in Jiffenenoe in the 
management I have noted extreme examples of 
salevboyi plaving cards or reading newspapers and 
in Bombay many of the bazaar shops are rr)aip|«d 
with couches an 1 pillows behind the de^k with 
their irrt'isliblc tcmptatians In all these places (be 
customer has osualfy to go about searching for 
the salesman and then enquire the pnee of this 
or that article for there are no signs or divisions 
of the floor and invanabl} the prices arc not only 
unmarktil but are il<o subject to the deva tatmg 
ordeal of hargainiug which has made ihe 
proverbial m the Mo.i The attitude of the average 
shoj keeper see us to be that the customer mo«t wait 
on him instead of the other way lie thinks 
that he IS doing you a farour Take the hotels for 
a change There is netibcr tneoa nor a pnee I st on 
the tables or the walls a< in the \mencaa aftlartas 
an I unless ©nets caTrfol more oficn than not, be 
will pay through the ne'e for the guilt of vreanng a 
sunhvt it seems to be on the eeonomic pnneiple of 
vihat the tnHc can btar a« m tasalioo or railway 
rate making' '*uccfs*ivelv (tailed and Laaten by 

r:-n 


these tactics I am careful to assertain ‘he prices 
betoe I order but how embarrassing one docsn t 
feel like ordering more thus reducing turnover and 
profits The American idea is small profit per unit 
vrith a large income through rapid turnover of goods 
as shown by their mass pn»actioa and sale schemes 
In India the percentage of profit seems to be larger 
and the turnover smaller If only the net result 
were the same ' The imjwrtanee of turnover is 
illustrated from the dividend sheets of the Moolwortt 
Graot ITress aud other 5 and 10 cent stores la New 
\otk who carry nothing over these values (about 
2 and 4 annas) Umost eve^ need is supplied by 
them from thimble and thread to frying pan and hot 
rbocolatei And their doors are crowaed oat by 
elbow jostlers any part of the day 


DiscoTery of the Vitamins 

The Oneiilat ITatcliman and heruLt of Health 
gives the 'torrof the (liocorery of the vUMOins as 
follows 

In ISC6 a disease called benben was raging in 
the Datch East ladies Its tell amoii" the white 
soldiers and sailors of the Dutch army and nary was 
proportiooately as great as among the native popula 
tion Claude Lillmgston in Ujgeia is rcs^osible 
for the sutemeut that beriberi the name that has 
attached itself to this d sease, is from a binbslrse 
word meaning cannot first used in Ceylon to 
desenbe the condmoo of the patient who cannot do 
anything because bis heart is weak and bia limbs 
are often dropsical and paralysed 

Tlie Dutch Government in ISoCient Dr tykman 
out to Java as a member of a Commisstoa to mrosli 
gate and locate if possible the germ rcspoosibto for 
t«nben It had been only a few years since I’asteur 
had made his revolunonary discovery of germs. 
More reeenily Koch of Germany had electnfied the 
medical world by the discovery of the germ of tuber 
culosis The enure medical profmsion had b^nie 
‘germ ron»cious believing that every ilj«ca«e that 
afflicted the human family rourt ari«e from some 
germ 

So Dr lykman and his coUca,.ura »p*nt many 
weary months vainly searehini, for the benben ' germ 
In the end the other members of the Commission 
irtumed to Holland but Dr lyknian stayed on as 
director of Ihe new Revearah I.aboratory la Dataria 
This laboratory happened to be next door to a 
military ho«piut from whovc wards Dr Fvkman 
received the waste acrapa for feeding the Jaborstory 
animals ©o which he was experimenting Thevescrarw 
consisted mainly of white or unpcJi«hed nea The 
doctor was puzzled by a singular illness ihxt over 
took hi« fowls the lot of them siiffcnng from a 
peculiar form of paralysu 

Tnr IliDDLi NoLvri) 

Mr I^illingston gives the following acconn‘ of 
the ^firing of the nddle Germs were 
at once Bijvpcc'ed bnl no micro organism could 1* 

incnroinated. Ila 1 he been allowed at this sUge m 
cofitinoe his search for irerms at h,* " 


cotitinoe bis search for germs a 
aud without anr intCTferenee’ from“' man"^rhJ^t^ 
-,V“ bim4 .n a & 


I own sweet 

Fvkman 
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beyond a doubt The commiasion has heard eridenee 
to establish the following facts 

The mass of inflammable material required to lay 
the fire could not possibly have been brought into 
^ oiuJdine without Lnowlodge of the manaeeraent 
The fire department of Berlin was not called until 
after the police appeared and a company of twenty 
Ptorm Troopers was alreadj in charge when the fire 
engines eatne Director Gempp of the rery efficient 
Berlin Fire Department complained that Minister 
Goring would not permit him to send out lutther 
alarms to prerent iinnecasssry destructon Mr Gempp 
noticed in those parts of the building which were 
not destrojed by flames piles of incendiary matenal 
sufficient to have filled a large trncL 

The caretakers of the Keichaftg on February 
27 the day of the fire were dismissed from doty by 
the Nazi house inspector at 1 p xl m spile of their 
protest as there would be nothing more to do that 
day 

Although the raid on the Ksrl Liebknecht Uaus — 
where it js alleged plans for the destruction of the 
Reichstag and other public baildmgs were found— 
took place on February 24 and the Nazi President 
of Police reported verbally to Minister Gonog on 
lebruary 26 no steps were taken te ensure the 
safety of the Reichstag 

Thefincendiary van der Lubbe who when arreated 
had a Dutch passport and a membership card of 
the Communist parly of FloIIaud m hts pocceL knew 
neither Torgler nor any of his Communist codefend 
ants on the contrary be had known leading National 
Socialists for more than two years and had been 
repeatedly used bv them 

A nuaber of Nans knew of Che plan <o set fire 
to the Reichstag and spoke of it beiore the act was 
perpetrated 

Add to these facts that (he government appointed 
well known National Socialist lawyers to represent 
the defendants at the tnal that attorneys cboseo by 
the accused were prevented by terroristic threats 
from taking over the defence ana that the German 
State kttorney declined to guarantee to Ronain 
Rolland the safety of witnesses for the defence who 
are present outside of Germany but are willing 
to teitify The case is prejudged for to admit the 
innocence of the accused would prove the guilt of 
the present rulers of Germany 


Tlarlj Days of Hitler 

A writer who signs him«e]f IV W C has 
given nn account of Hitlers early days in Tlir 
Aeir SMcsman and Nation We are quoting 
this article m full for its unusual interest 

The first time I beard the wsmo of Wolf Hitler 
mentioned was shortly after the end of the Mar when 
a man named 1 ran* Navicr Huber a war veteran 
who had had a leg shot away before ^ erdiru in lt>I“ 
told me stones of a curious fellow who had been in 
bis regiment at the front He was a ga-nilous chap 
and sitting in that same B irgerbrau Keller in Munich 
where in 19^3 Hitler took his first plunge into 
revolutionarj actinties b^ firing off his army revolwr 
at the coiling and declaring the morrow would see 
him victor or dead althongh it saw him neither the 
one mr the other but unscathed a hehersMter 
fugitive in the Bavarian hills bo used to tdt tales 
trasic and humorous of his campaign expcnences 
The thing that had struck him abont PriTata 


Hitler was his grandiloouence. He was neither 
popular nor tho reverse with bis felJows fhey ja^t 
smiled at him and his vague, rambling speeches Oq 
everything in the world and out of it He acquwed 
verv^wiftlj the reputation of being what in the 
British Army is called ‘an old soldier That is he 
showed distinct talent in avoiding disagreeable tasle 
but he knew on which side his oread was buttered 
He interested himself particularly in the impjrtaiit 
question of seeing that the officers washing was done 
or doing it himselL This secured for him the good 
graces of the colonel who removed him from Ibg 
more constant dangers of the trenches and appointed 
him runner between regimental headquarters and tb; 
front line. 

These duties brought him frequently in contact 
with the men and he would sic for hours in a 
dug-out and hold forth on sociahsm of whi h it wag 
evident he had only vciy hazy notions Old Social 
D^ocrats used to laugh at him but no oq<) 
debated seriously with him He could not brooV 
contradiction and used to fir into terrible rages if 
anyone ventured a word of dissent. Though he got 
the Iron Cross of the second class, no one in th^ 
regiment ever looked upon Hiller as any sort of a 
hero indeed they rather admired him for the skill 
with which he avoided hot corners The regiment^ 
records contain not a line concerning an award of 
Ibe Iron Cross of the first class to Hitler, though iti 
latter years be has taken to wearing it promioeotiy 
on his self constructed uniform 

In those days in ‘Muoirb I lived in the Thiersh 
furaasc where nowadays the HUlentc orgso 
Volktiehtr Beobaehtrr has its office in a sumptuous 
building and 1 frequently noticed in the street a 
man who vsguelj reminded me of a militant edition of 
(^arbe Caplin owing to bis ehsraeteristic moustache 
andbis bouncing way ofwalking He never worea hat 
but always earned a nding whip in hts hand with 
which he used incessantly Co chop off imagiost? 
heads as be walked He was so funny that I lu 

S iired from neighbours who he might be most 
em owing to his Slav type took him to bo one of 
those Russian rmiyrea who abounded in Germany at 
that time and they freely talked of bw being 
DTohahly a trifle mentally deranged But m> grocer 
told me It was a Herr \dolf Hit'er from Braunau 
in \iistna and that he was leader of a (my politci' 
group which called iteclf the German National 
Koculist Workers Party He lived quietly cnougn 
as a lioarder m the apartment of a small artis-m 
«w»*w wrtiinVw far s.v piq’wr awJmj too 

fo/<»«ribT Dnf'iefifi'r and orated in holc^and-corner 
meetings licforo audiences of a doz^n or 
closest fnend was a Kussian en i(jre from the 
provinces a certain Herr Rosenberg who 
owner of the paper Out of eiino«ity I bought too 
paper once or twice and found it a scatter brsinro 
collcrtcon of wild nnli-Jenish stones and 
interlarded with pan^Ties on the Cermanie rsw 
Mv obliging grocer closed his information on JliHer 
bs remarking that he frequently purchased things 
in his shop and was despite his eccentric appcan»"cc 
quite a pleasant fellow though inclined to 
sixteen to the dozen about anything and everything 
Pome time Inter I became a frequent customer ot 
a little wine saloon in the Schclling 8tra<“C. csiiea 
the Osteria Bavaria.' It was an historic place m 
ifs way for if had been the haunt of tho philiwophcr 
Sebelhng The Public m this inn was 
composed of Bohemians artists art stnients ana 
member) of the staff of Si»iphci$simiis the famous 
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satmcal ireeUy Arn^icians and poetasters sat around 
of an erenin^ and listened to Gidbransson or Thony 
RiTing forth their news on art polities and th« 
pnce of a pound of meat Discussions ensued that 
fasted far into the nig&t over tanfcards of 6eer and 
bottles of an excellent Chianti Hitler was an almost 
daily ri«itor he had I learned been a house painter 
in iis earlj days m \ienna but he was rather sore 
on the subject and posed as an artist He was very 
fond of ainnir ins Tiews on art and architecture 
which, however were not tahen seriously by any 
of the artists who frequented the place. 

Hitler was often aecompaniw by One or two 
friends who I was told were members of his little 
political proup The most feasible of the band was « 
chemist named Gregor Strasser a very sound fellow 
with whom 1 often spote Hitler « closest friend 
at that time however seemed to be an ei army 
captain named Poehm who later became chief of ih«“ 
btorm Troops while his friend Bildnr ron Scbiracb 
was entrustea with leadership of the Hitler \outh 
the hoy scout organiration of the National iwycialist 
movement. 

One thing that atrucfc me about Hitler wa** hts 
extreme abstemiousness fie ate every oi^ht a dish 
of vegetables and mineral water was his only dnok 
He never smoked This reminds me of an amusing 
incident when Ifilter became Clianccllor The German 
Tegetarians have a central organ of their league tod 
this paper came out with darning headlines 

First Gbfat \ icrony ot Gfbman Neoctariins 
IftTLFR pFXOairS ClIANCELLOr 

Sometimes instead of regaling us with chaotic 
apecches Hitler would sit for boon on end in front 
ot his mtoeral water staring into space not Qltenng 
a word and apparently quite oblivions of bij 
snrroundinss. If on these occasions someone suddenly 
addressed him be would stare as if out of steep and 
stroke bis forehead with his hand severat times 
Iwfore coming back to reality 

Apart from politics and art Hitler s chief topics 
of convereation were Italy tod clairvoysnce He had 
never visUed Italy but had apparently read a great 
deal about it and he would sometimes talk for half 
an hour on end about the glories of ancient I omc 
and the preatnees of the Caesars. There was some- 
thing about his talk that maiie one think of the 
prophets of the 01 1 Testament he spoke wi if be 
bel evwl himself to l« inspircsl The only thing that 
dispelled the illusion was his {re<\uent u««. ot wotds. 
that arc uot found in the dictionary of a cultivated 
(»erman 

One day T remember that a man came in who 
for the price of a plate of aoiip read hands and 
toff firtanes ffnJer ncfirwf with the soewbssyer 
into a comer and spent a whole hour with him in 
earnest conferpnci When he got Inck among u« he 
Inrncif wilh anger iit>on a student who ha I made a 
slighting remark about claitroyancc, and lanncl eil 
out upon an elvjocnt defence of occultism of trerr 
kind anl especially of astrology He made a 
confiJsnt too, of a Icwish eharlstan named ‘•t^ns 
chneidcr who hal Uken to himself the name of 
llanusscn and con« itiof him frequently liaDnssen 
who suliscsiucnUy fonnded and iwn a wrcklv 
newsjwpcr on a«troJogy ifovoted to indir ct 
propaganda for Hiller became for a few weeks 
after Hitler » aecc«* on to power almost ju 
important a factor in Germany as Pasputin had 
been in Fuiva. P it hi* end was a tragi- one Uc 


was found murdered m a field in the environs of 
Berlin Accounts va^ regarding his death Som| 
aay he knew too miicn others that he had warned 
Hitler that the stars were unfavourable to him and 
ihtt in tfn. hegiBiTtog <?£ tbe wioJ-er of 1933 be irowW 
collapse Others 8i,ain ascribe his death to the 

jealousy of professional colleagues However that 

may be the incident does not appear to have shaken 
Hmers faith m astrology and one of Hanussen^ 
chief nvals a man named 'lucke has been appointed 
by Hider Federal Commissary for Occultism Ihis 
I believe is the first time in modern ages that a state 
has officially recognized soothsaying and turned it 
into a fpvernment department 


But there is one estraordianry feature alioiit 

Hitlers faith m the occult which gives rise to 

intngiiiag epecnJation is Cveirone knows be has 
adopted the swastika a« the emblem not only of hiS 
paHy but of the state But curiously enough this 
swastika la reversed and anyone acquainted with 
Eastern beliefs and superstitions knows that this is 
to be n^jarOed with positive horn r in inverted 

swastika la indicalire not of endless fife but of the 
flood and flame of life leading to a violent dretruction 
Did Hilfer know this when he foisten it upon the 
German nation t Is the reversed swastika just 

another e gn of the man » half baked conception of 
thinga even his tielovcd mystici m * Or is this a 
last vestige of the irony of bis political faith * 

Hitler was not without devoted adherents in tbo 
Ostena Bavaria borne students after a while became 
seiz^ mib a sort of hero wor«liip regarding him 
and hung on to every word lie said with wnpt 
attention Bat there is no doubt that his chief 
adniren were the two waitresses borom Cavan an 
wenches who listened open mouthed to him and 
danced attendance on him m a way that formed the 
subject of many jokes among the habitui^a of the 
place Hitlers relations with women indeed are a 
stnage sod obscure chajitcr 2 saw n great deal of 
him at that time and 1 can certify that he was in 
these matters as abstemious as in regard to foo<i and 
dnok The only woman be acemed to care for at 
all was the lady to whose villa m the hills he fled 
after his mglonons collapse in November 1023 He 
used to correspond with her a great deal and spent 
frequent week.«nda at her place Ivjtteriy be is said 
(o have fillea in lore wiih Hinifred Wagner but J 
cao hardly iraapne the Hiller of 1-r 1 m love 
Another thing that struck me was the man s utter 
incapacity to deal with important details When 
be spoke of Italy, or the (terraan race or occiilti»ra 
or the Jews hia talk was a snece«* on of vague 

E eneralitics couchwl in attractive if flowery language 
ut showing in everj ca»e either complete ignorance 
or at lea«t complete ewitcropt for dcfail 


■ncRiuh he insisteil in scoron and out of season 
on the greatness of pure (lermanunj J never met 
a Cerman "ho was so entirely nn German Hi* 
*l>eech. his outlook otwn men and things were f«r 
JhM lie I T«i creryibiog 

f reign while he denotinccil it Ha race Ihcontw 
came from the Irenchman Oobmean and the t 
rcfiepade Houston Chamberlain Hia Hmm.a 

.r S'C ■’'.S, 


adopud by actors ^t^ gire^a*”!*^” * eubtcrfnge 
regimental stsndinJi wm • 

Itoman eagl;w H» oniforms 
liCTiaanic They are 


fife imitation of f 

, — « anything ’ 

sort of cocktail of I 
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AuAtnnn, and I n^hith unIforin« with tniyit flf Ui* l>ad ani proltaMjr «(iU i« piMlonatclj, 
]toinU to aU Itut \ wdi *tiy tldi %s the aincrre in ail he layt and cloea 

ruutt of thi-sc Ion;; evininpt apint with him Ik vai bjpoentW] and inninccrc. 



almoft ferociotwij 
c»tn Tibtn U appear^ 


The Seolptor’s Wife 
(Front View) 

Iff DenpiWd lUf Chandhun 



INDIANS ABROAD 

BENABSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Sorabjee Rastomjee on the Indian 
Colonization Entiniry in Sonth Africa 
AVe have already expressed our opinion 
on the qneation of the co operation of oar 
countnmon in South Africa with the Coloni 
ration Enquiry Committee and we are glad 
to note that responsible workers of the Smith 
Afncan Congress like Air Sorabjee Biistomjcc 
and Swami Bhawam Dayal Sanninsi ha\e taken 
up a commonsense attitude of the whole 
situation We give below a few extracts 
from an article of Mr Sorabjee on tins 
subject 

After the emergency Conference of th 
^oiith Afncan Indian Congrees overwhelmingly 
endorsed the action of its Esecutire m the 
^pointment of a representative to «it on the 
Government 3 Committee of enquiry into the 
possibilities of colonization for Inditns, the 
eppOMtion continues to hold meetings — the 
ODjoct of which IS to St r up oppo ition to 
theCongre«3 AAhateverour fault* in livi liially 
may have been—and who is without blame — 
thete can be no ju«tificat on for keeping up 
nn agitation which can onl) create su«pi ion 
nnd doubt among ignorant people 
Anr A\e lacossisrrvr * 

The Congress is accused of being inconsistent 
in agreeing to co-oporate in ihe enquiry 
whiUt at the ramo time stating that it is not 
mfiTOur of any coloniration scheme This 
appnrentcontradiction is m reality nolhingof the 
kin 1 The present enquiry i«intended to hndout 
whether any suitable area exi Is wherv Indians, 
including South African In I ans if they «o 
desire may emigrate with t-oo*! prospects \\e 
are not mtereft^i in the nllegnl motives of the 
Anil Asiatic clement in the IJnion Parlnmenl. 
who no doubt woul 1 bo gla 1 to i-ec tf e last of 
u«. U e can a/fbrvf to ignore an atiitu fe 
whi h IS ba«oil on colour preju bee an 1 raa il 
animo'itv \\ e were well nwan. of the atl tu le 
when we agiwl to support the In'isn dcl*ga 
tion at the Cape Town Iloonl Table Con 
ference — anlso were the pns«-nt lea!«r«of the 
Indian opposition who were t gnatones to the 
juTTecmcnl amved aL Then is ihcrefon. no 
change m that respect. 

Oli I’LriK Fi> orn 

It has been statol that wo shouli be 
pjslifwsl in with Irawing our promise to eo- 
operele l>ccau»e of the p.assing of legislation 
drlnmental to our snten*ts sueh as the 
Transvaal t>an 1 Tenure Bill, bat we drci IM 
that such action on our part, even if | istiCabl 
would be retaliatory e deaJeJ therefore 


to stand by our pleilged word find not 
confu e one thing with another If the 
Government have not kept their part of the 
bargain we desire to keep our 

The Right To CosaiiTvno’s: 

AAeacceptetl the Governments invitation 
for one very good rea on nn 1 that is the 
right to bo consiilfeil on all matters affecting 
our interests Behind all the inlen«e feeling 
that actuatcil Mr Gandhi an 1 th Indian 
leaders who sufTrel imprisonment in the 
Passive Ke i tance movement was the principle 
of consultation Mo«t of us regard the pre«ent 
en luiry wiih tolent on nnd nothing further 
for we have little fiith m it» success hut we 
feel that we can assist the Government in 
their enquiry without giving away any 
principle 

This statement of Mr Sorabjee makes the 
whole «ituation verv clear and we wonder 
why there should be any mi8under«tamlinp 
about It 


A Circular Letter of the Sonth African 
Indian Congress 

. Since the agitation against the Congress 
deci«ion on this subject by those who wen. 
opposed to It contmnes unabated flic 
Sccrctanes of the Sou*h African Indian 
CongreS'. have been eompolled to issue some 
circular letters on this subject Here h one 
that p«t« the whole thing in a nutshell 




1 1» tl>l I H ITI 

1 Ikcau*© our l/"i ler* gave a solemn 
an i honourable uni rtaking to the Govern 
merit of Inin Delevaton m J03' on which 
the b i«H of the cecon J f a;>etown \gT«*inp»| 
was nrnveil at between ll o Union and In Ian 
GovemmenU • 

J It^cau o we re-affirmed the un lertokm" 
at our Conference in fohannc'burg in Aiigu "t 
I'lCKk an I reiieniiol it again at the ‘'outh 
Mnean In Ian Con-wess at an Fmergenev 
Conference on the lOlh an 1 Jiith Vumist, 10^1 
*1. Ik'wusc wo have always crie.r for and 
welcomcl Commit, n' an 1 (ommutees of 

I-niuin mlo any phase of our que^uon. 

t We atkes! f r represenisimr* « 

th ^ Gommis.ions and Commutecs ,h" 
IS the fr»l oeexMon we are bcinf ^ \ i 
representation ^ fjranleii 

A this enquifT is onlv itn 

we are not comm lU-lvT coIoalLtion n 
eolonuation scheme wmauon or any 
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G Because thU enquiry is an occasion to 
prove our right to be m this country — that 
we are assets in this land — that we are not 
a burden nor are we undesirables, nor that our 
numbers need reduction. 

7. Because we can, through this cn<iuiry, 
prove that the Union has ample and vast 
unoccupied spaces that can and should be 
opened up to the Indian ■ 

8 Because to refrain to participate will 
mean allowing our ca'-e to go by default 

9 Because, above all, we can trust Mr. 
S R Naidoo, the South African Congress 
nominee, on the Enquiry Committee. 

Nori' Wfil . 

Tlip Coiti/rcss (loei, not adioeate <in»f one 
leaiiiigih' connlnj unde) any scheme 


A Suicidal Pobcy 

Some of ourcountninea in South Africa 
have taken up a very ^vrong hoe of action 
The} have formed a Colonial Born and 
Settler’s Association. To divide the Indian 


Community of South Africa into two parts, the 
colonial born and the Indian born will bo 
nothing short of a criminal folly at this stage 
and we wonder if the promoters of this 
sectional feeling among our countr}men in the 
Union realize the reactions that their attitude 
wll hive in other colonics. Our countrymen 
abroad havo always looked up to South African 
Indians Indeed, some of them have modelled 
their organizations on the South African 
Congress constitution and they have undoubted- 
ly received considerable inspiration from 
the SaUjagraha movement there. It will be a 
real tragedy if this sectional feeling spread® 
far and wide as it will do irrepanblc harm 
to the cause of Indians abroad. We shall 
request Mr. Christopher and his friends with 
all earnestness to desist from this suicidal 
policy. Mr Christopher has been one of our 
finest workers and it pains us a great dc.al 
that he of all people should have lent Ins 
support to such a line of action. 




Uodhisattfa from Chandi Plasan, .Tata 
S fc p 6(M 



LONDON LETTER 

Br M\10K I) POLf 


l)[-\i{M\MrsT or ^\opIn Wvi 

T HP liureaii o£ the Disnrmament < onferenre 
open> this week at (leneva, an«l it i not too 

II uch to aj that upon the cleci ions come 

lo 01 not come to — <lunng the next few week^ 
baOj, the issue of world peace or world war 
War in i-urope between trance anl Germanj 
war in the Pacific between Japan Ku sia an! 
the Unite I ■'tate- 

There can be \crj’ little doubt that the \i*t 
ma]oril> of people in this country want peace 
But unfortunatelj it is aUo the case that politi 
ua\ power is al presenX in Vvwnda of a patty 
ilic ( onsereativo Party which is hcadel «traigul 
for war 

Oir NtTtoNtL Go\ErvMi-NT 
I he National Government has never boon 
national m anjthmc but name If it had reaU> 
been a National Government as ^^l I an«burt 
]ia» recently pointed out it would have included 
the Official Oposition from the beginning Bui 
from the fir«t it ha I the «upport neither of the 
tlppoaitiou nor of ^fr Iloyd(ieorge and liia 
I ibcrnl following Moreover since its formation 
and as a resiiU of its Conservative polic> m 
Utnfis and foreign atluirs the other Liberal 
leadei Sir Herbert ‘“amnel has defected wilb 
ills following Any |00r remains of Liberals 
or labour still left in it will never rejom ibeir 
former J’nrtie" Time, therefore has revealed the 
National Government lo be in fact what it wa* 
in essence, a C on ervativc Government 

Co\«i riATiits III iwiM ixir \i 
In tbe e circumstances it is important to 
realize what the Ckm^ervative I’arti has to «ay 
on this urgent anl vital matter of Di'irmamenl 
\nd la®t Thursday lhe> toll the world Their 
annual Party Conference opcnel that daj at 
Birmingham and a di«cussion took place on 
international allure Two veri important Re o 
lutioni were on the paper one of war anl ihe 
other of peace The one of war wa?- cameil 
iinaiiimoudy an I the one of peace was withdrawn 
to wvoi I its certain defeat ' 

Tlic Resolution concerneil with war wa** 
inovetl (oni. might all of cour c) bi I^onl Lloyd 
It doplorctl “the inadequaev of the provi ions 
made for imperial defence It wa» entbu*^ 
iistteally supported by Mr M inston Churchill 
and Mr Amer> Ail if "i ramnl ttnninoii 1/ 
It may be olj cted that its chiefe t snpportcr-> 
were the ol I guanl— the same men wlio^ evil 
I'Ohcv It !■* to make bal blood between Inglanl 
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anl Iiilia— but the fact remains that t!i 
Resolution was larnel iinaniinou Ij Vnd when 
one del^ate more a reali t than the rest 
warned the ( anfercnce that it will go forth 
from liere that we are a war Parly he wa^ 
shoute I down 

\s for the Resolution which was wiUilriwn 
anl which was vneerned with peace it has p\cn 
more signiilcanc at the present time when tli 
Di armament f on fcrence ts resumiug at Geneva 
It was a re oliuion congratulating the Govern 
ment on its plans submitted to Geneva ^o 
that IS all tliC ( insenativos care for ihc Bnti h 
Draft I onveutiou 

Ivvi ill « PiFOPTs tor Pi mi 

Mr \niery in hi* speech alvocaling in 
inereas in amnments urged the Ion ervativi. 
( onfercDcc to sen 1 out a counter blast to the 
anti war motion pa «e I by Labour at Hastings 
ibe Labur Partv has i)>en meeting in t onferne 
at fla tine li i in draniati and ironic lontrast 
that while the t on'ervative Confeicncc will b 
reniembcroil foi its unanimous approv il ot i 
Re olulion calling for mor armaments the 
Hastings Conference will be remembered a the 
scene of the most eloquent «peecli ever malo Ij 
Mr \rthui Henderson the Pre i lent of th 
Di armament Conference 

Mr Hcnder an » speech was «o rvni uLnble 
ibat a reprint of it was nt ongo called for 
Perhaps future generations will rea 1 it an 1 
reflect that if it had been acteil upon, the worll 
might have ii'covercd m time the thin„a that 
belonged unto its peace It range I over th< 
whole field psychological md practical in which 
tbe work for peace mu«t be orginued 
Tiir C VI -F'- ni Map 


The p yciiologicnl f nhground of w ar !■< of 
cour-e a 8en=e of in«tcurit> — of fear J-ven 
wars of nggree ion are war> of fear fear that 
nothing but force wiU get vou your plau m th 
sun Xnd the oimament firms hare 'wowii Gi 
bv pitjing upon this fear “Me mun” <Iestrov 
wd Mr Hen ler«on “the n irrow loyalties an I 
tanataciama that make men realy for war An, 
to have peace we mu t not only sun insii ‘ 
renroving the right to report to war but we mu r 
alK)li-h the national czj.unment and ,n hint on^ 

that make war po==>ibl0 anl t/c , 7. / 

tl ll I ti" I f tr ir ^ '' ' 

The rnvatc .ntocu llial I.io ]„ 

•lay Ihmi, new eadence of the bJ;, fw* 
wing on in irmamcnt ' 

point,,! J,., ■■ n ' | 



mi; Moi)]:riN miviuiv 

Oxforil, lliiit iirmnmtiil firn in <\frj louulrj of 
1 iiropo nn workiiip full tunc 'In the ti«o of 
the iirm of hkoiln liici ( ztclio ^loMikinii firoj 
oliicli nlrealj Ims tni Ic Jiiika nil o\(r llic worll 
llio iliMtlcniU for tlio ten jcir>i lmv( »/ «<’ »»/ 
film 1 /«T aiil li JSI /2 ; 1 rrjif 

111) AIjS\(| oi l‘ri\ \TI 

lliH mfiinct ciniii’t Ik o\tr-cmiiliftbi?i 1 Ami 
if nii}onu ij 8till fcc|)ticiil let him |)on<ier n 
Micecli j«9l mil le in the Ixagiio As-* nihlj h) 
llic ^pnnisli ilclcgatp Sonor Mn*l iriiiRn Dinoiinc 
mptliH tnffic in nriiiR ho moik*! that in l'M> 
whni (lio I/OfiRUn wiw trjinff to settle n lOiifli t 
lutooen tno niilioii'= one ainglo oTporlinfj 
foiinhi supjilinl hoth < omhiitniit-* with four 
tinicR iho nmount of mtinilton<t tliftl it hn I <>oi | 
l<» the whole world ilurint; nwi 

llmt Ihf nrnmmcnt firiiiR, moreover ime ««>b 
ml menu** of gimipRling ihtir devilish wirci 
«ero<-' /fWfftfcrs fccms riciir H/wfi «ij ron^cr 
ome further figures v lilueal hy Vnor Mini in igi 
The lotil export of nnis for the jevr» 10i<» lo 
imn w IS ovci £12JOOOOf)0 Ihit chinng ihot 
same period the totiil imports contiollcd wen. 
onlr idjCfyi Ihero t« lluisx <(i«crcpfincv of on-r 
CJ7,OOOOUO Ilort cun this bo accounted for and 
where Iinvc tho«o £27,000 CNV) worth of armimcnis 
gone to ’’ 

Inr Lims 01 Ahvami toI'imi 
lo return lo Afr Arthur irciider«on In llic 
loliticul fiet 1 ho marked out tlirot inportnnt 
ines ofniWnnee The first and mo't uigcntnce<j 
he said was lo bring the two groat Powers mil 
outside the LeiieUe, the ifniteil fwites an j 
Ivus in into partnership m the task of orpmir 
mg peie*. ^cxt he reiterateil his now fiinoiis 
suggestion for n Peace Act fins Act woull l>c 
framed so ns fo itring our national lc„islition 
into line with our international obiiguions In 
oihcr words our obligation under the Peace Pm 
lo refmin from the use of war ns an insinimeijt 
of national policy and our obligation tin Itr the 
Optional Clause to submit our di«piile« to nrbi 
triition woull be brought down to ewth ( and 
homo lo the man m the street ! ) in nn orlmar\ 
and accessible Act of i’arhampnt Mr llcndtr 
son* last point brought him to the present 
Disarmament Conference and the all important 
i3*.ue of c mu«t fix, he sail ihc 

unount of every country s armaments in nn 
international Tre^itj And the cvtculioii of that 
frcili must be placeil under tfw «(ipcrvisnn Qf 
un international commission 

I he Bureau of the Disarmament Cinfercnoc 
meets todaj and Ihc General ( ommi3«ion on 
October Ihth M hat hoie is there of «uch an 
international freati ? 

InTJ I N VTIOV VI Vt 1 S 
During the past fortnight, whtio prehmmnrv 
( onversntious have been in progres® l)i«armanieiit 
news has been conllicting and i rostly nlarmin 
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Dn tlm Innih side P* itiniix , ft forim liihh 
]Ouniftli«t of the llight, Ins trie*! lo work up n 
srnro In n klcgram from (itncvii le afcm*e/i 
M Paul Boncour the J'rench I on ign 'lini'-ier 
of agrcctitg lo reduce the I’nnth \rmv hj 
twolhinD from io JWViti The d»1} 

fotindniion for fliivh ft ninionr of course is that 
this H the hgnrt proposed tn tin. British Drift 
(oiivintioii lint Perlinitx tnii le it njipciir us if 
Pmil Boncour hal agree 1 t> an innufiliiir 
nductioii cun htfon, the rnd of ft Inal pcrio*! 
f \s lilt fignire iiXDuKi ts importjiit, it rIiouI I It 
noted lint It docs not include 1 rancs a coloniil 
troops nfiiih iiI«o tire put nt II f’tmj 

Boncour, it might he mllel, was onl} to ngre< 
to tins if for their part the Germans woul 1 
agree lo the proposals for armament control 
Dn the (jtrmnn “lie ihcro has heen FCtnt 
encouragement for tin* project of control Tin 
N«n paper !<///» / <•/ l^i l>n I In cynic ill> 
reninrfcod 

1)0 the 1 rench rcallv leheve that a forei>,ii 
control (onmission could travel alouGermanv 
f-o frict) ns to h" able lo discover the secrci 
armamens wlich vro are alleged to hav3 -uo’eis 
indeed this commission is ftssisied by the O rmsn 
niithoniKa '* ^o ccnvrol commission m the vrorid 
will Ih; able lo find anything except what it is 
allowed lo find To disrorcr pccrU nrmamvnls is 
not ibe busmws of olhcial eomrmsMis hut ns 
icforc It will le the lusincss of spies 

(iprmaitv it has to he lulmilLel i* >ii no 
ury helpful moo I A week a,.o it seemed 
oiherwist Then everyone was coiiimenling vnth 
roll* f for lustince on the dispi«sionately legal 
itin -plieie m wliieh the Ueichstig I ml had 
opcnc*t It lookeil ns if the Aazis wished to 
rehiliiliiue ihemsolres in world opinion But 
ihii ntaiosphere was soon di««ipateil nn*l the 
pre iding judge has become the chief instrument 
of the prosecution Fiercer (an 1 more ludicroii ) 
loo has grown the jirosccntion of the Tew® who 
mij not be journ ilists now oi even jockeys' 
tsormaiiv etill sppij hei»elf in an heroic role, 
revealing to the vrorl 1 the historic mission of 
^«tconnl ''oci difm 

OiIMAWk PlOKJSVl** 

Iho one, incouriging feature of the prt ent 
liBicuU time is the wa> in whicii trance i® 
Iceping bei heal tin 1 ridav Germ iny coniniu 
nieitii to the British and Itvlian Government? 
iho projKisvls winch “lie will put forward at 
the Disarnnment ( onfercnce lin information 
w vs comniunicUcil veri ally an 1 only to BriUm 
and Ittdy— a slight of couf'C to I ranee and 
\inerici The rciison given for this most unu ual 
lud undij loniatic com c was that in the recent 
coitverg itioiis Italy his hcen acting in a more 
or Ie«s nrbitml capacity while the propo al? 
themselves were m the nature of replies W 
quesUons pot fonvanl by Sir John Simon aii'I 
•“O were communicate I to Hritiin 
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If the iiiauner of cominuDicitin^ the e propo 
'•als wns cli tasteful to France, the miUrr of them 
must have been «tiH more so For they were 
uncompromising in the extreme Yet France 
has lo t no time in getting into touch at Geneva 
with Italy anil the United •'tates Vnd the 
result Is that scarcely twenty four hours aftei 
the deluery of the verbal Geimin Note Irance 
Is reported to be willing to concede a number 
of Germany s point* to he prepared to go as 
far as she can in other worl to mate po eiblc 
the conclu ion of a Disarmament Lonvention 
Such reports «cem almost too good to h-* 
true except thot aloptin„ a concdntorx atlitule 
to Kaz! Germany may be one wav of « filing 
Its bluff Indeed it i already hinted thit if 
Germany cannot wretk the ( onferenoe one wiy 
shi will try another 

Still it IS early days to be cyn cal and it 
may be more prohtabl lo coii'ider the rights 
and the wrongs of the (xerman position The 
key to the German attitude i as alway* equality 
of statu Ihe tim'* has gone by when there 
was one law for the Vllies and another for 
Geiminy yrh n the Allies might have certain 
types of wear ns whoh tierniany might not 
But the dithcuity which irises i this Is 
f*erm\ny secretly leaimins or not* If she « 
there <an bo no que tion of putting tbe*e 
dangerous weapons into her liand* hquilly 
or so tliinks t raiice there can be no que tion 
of France lepriving herself of the protection 
of thee particular types of weapon® (Thee 
incluie nirciaft tanks an 1 heavy gun«) 

iNTUvyriiMi C»»Ti<)i Ntcr^^yiy 

I lit only ivay of e«tablislung irhetbcr 
Germany or an' other I’ower is re-arming (and 
remember that leakage of oyer is 

to «et up a form of international control \nd 
Germany has in fact eyen if with her tongue in 
her cheek agreed to such control provided it is 
univer«al m its application But here agnm 
another difficulty ari'es France wants a 
probUioinry period of control and only after 
the control has been found to be ytorking «ali= 
factorily woul 1 ®he con«iler allowing Germany 
to aciinire any of the forbid len weapon® And 
(lennany in her latest Oeminds, wants dunng 
Ihe probat onary period “token 'pecimens of 
such weapon® 

But if the Disarmament Convention is to be 
i reality all the®e aggressive weapons will be 
reiluced progre «ively— and eventually scrapped 
\\ hy then as M D iladier the French Prune 
'Iinister his pcninenlly n*ked ^houll Germany 
doman 1 the right to bud 1 today co«tiy material 
of yyar which if the Convention «houId be 
signetl woull have to he de«trovcl «oon after ^ 

Germany i® on «tronger ground when «he 
urges that a beginning «hould be made in the 
re-luclion of armaments before the tnl of the 
probationary period It ha® been Frances wish 


to maintain armaments at their present ley cl 
during this period But there can be little doubt 
that Uii H one of the points he will concede 
For as the Foiicmt t points out tin® 'veek 
inspection plus a definite programme of auto 
mate rcJuction by «tige» 'chedulel in adyince 
may b“ the means of ®aving the day 
GtEcr Bfitcins Position 
The gr at concession made by Innce ippeiis 
to be in the mitter of elFectucs '“he ha 
'uggesteil that «he will after all reduce hei Army 
to NlOlKH) men (and ’00000 men m her colonies) 
and that at the end of a “hortened probationary 
peiiod on condition that penalties are proyided 
toi any breach of the Disarmament Convention 
To thi It IS said Germany has al o agreed 
But will Great Brit-iin Jgiee to peniltics or 
anctions as they are u ually c tiled ’ One of 
the great ®tumbling blocks m the way of building 
up international security is that although every 
child IS taught that there can he no law where 
there is no sanction Britain always hgbt® shy of 
any international sanction— wbicli she always 
regal Is as an entanglement 

The heart of the pre«ent situation however 
Is this What does Germany really want ’ lii 
many quarter® and especially in the United 
•slate she is ere hied with wanting ono thing 
only-io breik up the Confcrenc" It is even 
si«tc*d ih It if she canuot break up the Confcreiite 
®hc will walk out of It in any cisa 


11 lui (JovFLiFNci Fails 
If Germany walks out of the Conference two 
wur e will be open to the rest of the Power® 
The (u«l IS to continue without her and to ton 
<lule a Di armament Convention amongst them 
'«ve The effect of this of course would be 
that Germany would be completely i®oIited ind 
in the matter of her armament® ®tiil hound by 
Ih Treaty of ^'e^®allle® And ehculd she te-arm 
would violate not only that Treaty but the 
Treaty of Locarno ^loreover the United State® 
has intimated that ®he would consider Germany s 
^armament a® a breach of the American Germ m 
Pciw Treaty of 10‘’1 She is even siiggestin. 
Ihc feasibility of joining other Powers lu an 
economic boycott of Germany 

The second course might be a meeting of the 
signatories of the Four Power Pact summonel 
by fcignor Mu ®olini to Stre«a or Rome '^uch n 
TOur®e seems at fir»t ®ight to be preferable to the 
terrible i®oIa(ion of Germany which woul I result 
from continuing the Disarmament Conference 
without her But it might prove equally dangerous 

prolrably mean the postponement of the Di anna 
ment Conference for the time being— and perhaps 
mdefinitely Be®,de® it is high time the Gr^t 
Powers m Lurope realize 1 that the re-t of Se 
worll IS as interested themselves m disarmament 
Geneva, nn 1 Ihe organization of worl I security ^ 
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Am> Jai w ’ 

AiiitiKu anil ‘'ovict Ru «n are v vililly 
lOiHCrDcd pnrticularlj m mcu of the impcn'ili'^t 
M irs which Inpnn i« wiging — 'iiul prepmng 
huleeil ns one iritic points out, Japnn mny bo 
n ^erJ ili'turbjng ilement in the I3l■^lw)n^ment 


Conferenct rM.rjbol}, he sa>« Ktiuslyhi\c 
forgotten Tnpnn but -ho mn> well prove tin 
Inst hard obstacle The world is only ju«t 
beginning to realiz tlu gri\e consequences of 
Its feeble ncceptance of Tnpnn's conduct during 
the Inst two ycirs 
October 9 191 > 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SIAM 

B\ NILKAN A PERUMAL 


T HL three succossuc revolutions in 
Snni duriug the past one jonr Ind 
been cnined out without blood-,hcd 
01 figliting The sceiet of tbit lies 
lu the f ict that tlie revolntioinnes had to face 
no opposition in nnj form to tbcir schemes 
ICiiiq Prnjadhipok, the ruler, had never created 
» iivai partv in order to suppress the levolu 
tioiniies and ho has refrained from doing so 
mainly with the object of preventing internal 
conflicts and thus preserving the peace of Siam 
Biirther His Jlajestj loves his own people 


luhin ' more share in the administration of the 
( ountry in an ordcrlj waj , nnd therefore, when 
the brst revolution took plate on Tidv 25, 
he agiocd to hicomc a ruler under 
i constitution from an absolute monarch, 
oven without a word of protest But this 


concession on the part of the King gre itt) 
disturbed a class of people in Siam knowai ns 
the "princes ’ A nd it is one of these "J’nnccs” 
who »s ^aid to bo leading an attack on 
Bangkok todav with a view to overthrowing 
the military government established a few 
months ago by Col Rhy a Bahol Bolabav uh t 
Sena, the President of the Stale Council and 
the Commander in Chief of the Siamc»e 
hghling force« The colonel himself is stated 
to have been educated lo i military acadenn 
in Holland and poscsses a sound knowledge 
of govcinments in I'urope 
■aince he came to power even 
thing became calm in *'iaai 
although behind the «ccnc8 
then did o\ist intnguo'i igainat 
bi8 regime — a feature in the 
ndininistratioiis of in ini 
Oriental countric'* 

rvnctl) one V ear after the 

tir&t icvoliition liad taken 
place 111 '^lam, I found m\«<If 
alighting from the inter 
national c\pro-s train at 
Bangkok, (lie capital I tlitiik 
it was on the 2’ith Iul\ this 
year "Tlie citv is m n 
revolution fever today,’ Mid 
one of those who came to 
receive me it the station T 
thought that would be nice, 
since I could then enjoy a real 
thiill M\ host proceeded 
to tell me that at any time a revolution might 
bicak out in Siam again, since there was 
disaflcction among the membcis of the arm', 
navy nnd air force ngiinst tlio present 
regime I was also told that the British and 
French Gonatil Generals in Bangkok had 
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ipproached the government a&king for 
protection for their people md the authorities 
hi%e nssuied their safety, in case fighting 
broke out But, my informant never told me 
a word about a Prince silentlj planning for 
a march on Bangkok 

Immedntcl) I reiched my residence I 
tried to get Col Bahol, the Military Dictator, 
for an interviews but he was not in 
Bangkok at that time, haw log gone to Hua 
Hm to seek an audience with His Majesty 
the IviDg on important state affairs But, as 
I went around the citj, I did not ewen nobee 
anw onthuaiasm among the people in anticipa 
tion of a rewolution 1 drove around the 
localities where the garrisons and other 
government offices were situated but here 
al«o I failed to obsem anything that could 
point to a pos ible outbreak friend, 

who IS b\ no means a taxman, continued to 
assure me tint overw thing wvould be done in 
Bangkok, onlj in absolute «ecrecy, and no one 
could correctly «ay what would be happening 
an hour hence 1 had to believe bis word* 

The causes of the Siamese rewolution last 
wear aic not at ill deep and unfathomable 
riie Siamese newer telt anw discontent at anw 
time about thi rule of Siamese Qionarcb«, 
cspeuallv under the present ruler. King 
Prajadhipok wrlio is a scholar and statesman 
of no mean order But o far as I know the 
autocracy of the ‘ Piiiices in Siam had been 
the cause of wwndespread di«contcDt among 
the educated cla«s of Siamese Until the 
revolution, all the ministerial portfolios in the 
government were their monopoK and the 
main powver of gowernment too rested in then 
hands 

i\ow who are theac Pnucen ’ Mhat 
right thew have to hold the admimslration of 
the countrw in their hands while the common 
mail in Siam, able to discharge the functions 
of office exactlw like the pnoces, is kept at 
the bottom as an ‘ under dog, the King 
himself having no objection to it ^ The e are 
lluc^tIons which maw be pertinently aeked 
lo make these issues clear I must «a\ that 
•^ome of the Princes are no doubt closely 
connected to Their MajestiC', the King and 
the Queen as werw clo«o blood relations but a 
good many other Princes are none else than 
the children of concubines and consorts of 


the &ianie=e monarchs from time to time In 
Siam the monarchs were notorious for several 
centiiriCa for maintaining haieiit'- Onlw 
the present ruler observes monogamy 
strictly and does not keep eweii a 
single woman as hi^ ‘consort' besides his 
charming aud cultured Queen, Ramabhai 
Barani But his brother. King Vajtraviidli, 
whom King Prajadhipok succeeded on 
the throne is said to hawc niainfaiaed a 
large and so did the present ruler •> 
father King Chulaluagkorn Of the 
iniiumciable wvomen kept in the pilace 
children wwero born fiom time to time 
md all of them came to be called the 
Princes ’ Thus then right and prewilego 
to occopw prominent position® in the state 
was rendered easy, although many of them 
were uttcrlw unfit to carry out the respon®! 
biliUes of then offices efficiently But, from 
what I know, men like Prince Dsroiong 
Prince Puraebatm and Prince Svasti arc great 
men They have «er\ ed Siam with devotion 
and abilitw I myself had occasion to meet 
and chat with Pnnee Damiong and J’nncc 
Puraebatra in my capaeitw of a journalist 
and the impression they gave me then wvas 
that tbe\ were not only able to occupy the 
mioi«(erial positions wviiiclt (hew then held 
but were wncerelw devoted to the hervict 
of Siam who t progress they had foremost 
in their heart And about Pnnee Saasti, 
the Kings father in law, I hawe it on reliable 
authority that he is one of the ablest statc®- 
I lan in the East, and I think for many wears 
beheld the position of Jlinister of Iiistice 
As far as I IS abilities wore concerned, it is 
said that he earned a name for himself lu the 
ministiy To these three men the Siamest 
people owwc a deep debt of gratitude but I 
doubt very much whether the same ewLellent 
«|Ualities could be attributed to the other 
Pnneos as well 


That the educated Siamese had been all 
along nourshing a hatred against the®e prince- 
IS a well knowvn fact Had they been a little 
generous and cared for the claims the 
educated Siamese for sintable appointment® 
in the administration of the countrw, I doubt 
wheUicr tlw power, ot the I’rmcM would hwo 
ovtr dmudlcd a. thoy have today But 
the, were all d„„j iudtircrc„l Jh“ 
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uulocric.) toiitiniioil And now the inoMl- 
tuble Ji H Ij ippcncil 

If tlic^o I’nnccs Jnved Si lui niormnd thur 
oftn power nnd self glonlit ilion lew, thc\ 
filioiild ln\ 0 done nothing to « rt ito clt«>LOiitciit 
in the enuntr} I oi tontunc*' togcthei tlu\ 
Inti \\cjl(lod potter nnd tin prctilcge to ntlvne 
the Kings on stiitc in ittera but nott tint there 
lire stilhcientlt tduented lud c'lptbic nun in 
binm, desirous of t iking a prominent pnrl 


111 the goveinante of the countrt, it is oiilt 
proper on tfic ptrt ol the pi//rce» to <lo 
nothing that would bnn_, i citil w tr to the 
doors of Siam 

\\hilc I •wa*> Htud^ing the conditions in 
Siam, I found that His MajesU the King 
did not fccm to bear aii> spite igainst the 


titdliihonuiie'H ttho made him t onstitutioiul 
tnlti ftom nn abioint/ mwirch rn^t is 
ttht I ftel tint nobod) at ill regret more tin 
iCUon of I’niice Bodconj in leading an 
nttick On the Pina Tliliol gottrnmciit than 
IIiJ Mnj<«tt And it sicms to me an tmpO£ 
giblc task for tlic nggre«si\c Prince to oicr 
tliiJtt thepresrnt regime b\ am means 

Vh n je<uU of m) iintstigilione into the 
prc'-ciit-d-ij nirnrs of Snrn aid from what 
J know of the people of 
that a n c 1 o fi t conntri, I 
bclie\c tint tlie Siamo'c haic 
not progres id s > much is to 
nniiitaiii i repiiblicm gOMrn 
inent ill bi fliemsoUcs It will 
t ike it least a tcntiir) for 
‘'inm to reach tint stage, since 
popular education i« still in its 
iiifnnci m that conutr) In 
tlie incantiine, it is dc<>irable that 
t)»c cdijcatcd Snmteo be given 
mure elnrc in the ndnunisiration 
of tin conntr) under «iich a 
progressive iiioD in.h as King 
IVijadhipok Only a monarchy, 
It appi ir^ to me, can maintain 
the piaco of Sum under the 

I rr«cnt order of iffair*, and if 

I I ice should exist, the prances 
'hould no moic Inlle with 
unbitious schemes to rt«torc 
tf the old order of things in the 
luuiili) Thej must full) realize 
tiat the progressive teniloncv 
of the world toda) m 

goveiiimints ji. democratic ind not 
anfacratre Jac) sfioiifd, theretore, in the 
mteioat ot momnh) and no less of Siam, 
do nothing to disturb the peace of (he countn 
b) loading offensive attack*; on the present 
govenimuit bv the Siamese leaders who arc 
fully lo) a! to tlio King 
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rt li tnbiilini, prizei to the ninucra f a n cm 
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DesirabUth of fio!dinfi an ^ /. C C 
Mceftng 

Kvcr 6iu( c the i*»bln.itiou of Mr M S 
Miej’s Rtitcmcnt diasolvm" ( ongre-- orgini 
rations and lajing down the futuie lines of 
work of Congresamcn there have been 
demands on the |nrt of many of them tint 
a meeting of the All ftitln Congress Com 
inittec should bo held to elnik out a 
prognmme of work foi the ladnn National 
Congress ind decide other matters relating 
to It Recently Pandit Madan Mohan 
^maMJa lias issued an appeal m which a 
similar desire has been oxpres'^od Thi- In- 
been followed b^ the publication ot a Mate 
ment made b) Mr \ KaUshwan Rao and 
Air M Bapiiicedu of Andhradc«a after inter 
viewing Alahatma Crandhi at AVardha riiei 
eay 

Ue deeply deplored ihc fact ibal roanv 
(•otiRre-sraeti I'ho were not oflcrint, emi resistance 
did no other national serriec and al«o lhal while 
be himself aaw no occasion for convcniop; a 
meetiiiK of the Vll India (.ongress Lommitlec as 
Its resntt was to him a foregone ooncl ision those 
who belicred otherwi’c had thou ht lhat the Ml 
India Gonjrrcss Committee would chalk out a new 
programme and definitely t-ire up ci»il resistance 
even il only for the time being should send a 
re iui«itioii t) Pandit lawaharlal Nehru It was 
clear that hL strongly disapprored of the ten 
dency of throwing tht responsibility on himself 
or the Secretary for catling a meeting of that 
body 

Gandhiji ovidentK think- that, if a 
iineting of the A T C C were called, the 
imjonty woii’d not igree to clefimtelj tjivc 
up civil resistance, even if oiil} for the tunc 
hnng And he mav be presumed to knon 
the mind of the gcnernlitv of A ICC 
members at lea t as well as other However 
whatever the result of an A I C C meeting 


iiia^ Ik., tlioio who dtsiic it should -end a 
r<<|msition to Pandit HwalnrJal Nehru 

Hillierto ci\ il «li'obctliencc has been the 
mam politic il activnti of active Congress 
worker- So if n meeting of the A I C C 
MCtt called, the members would have to 
make «oiii pronouDccmcnt on civil dis 
obedience If thej icmaind ciitircli «ilcnt 
o . the question, the\ would be justlv imder- 
-tood to have ticitlv reiterated their faith 
in civil disc’bcclicnvi ns the informal Pooni 
tonUrenco openly did ind faitli miiat lead 
to work- It thc\ evpre'jsl) reiterated their 
faith in civil disobedience, in th it case also 
thej would be evpccted to engage in anti 
Icatl a campaign of civil di obedience afrc«h 
Rut can thenc be uch a campaign in the 
inmcdiate or near future So accurate 
ob'crvei of the i resent -ituation will say that 
-iitli a campaign can be started caily, if at 
all hoi even though Mahatma Gnrdlii has 
-tre-sed ihe importance' of individual civil 
disobedience more than onto, only - small 
iiiiiniier uf CongicB-mon have rccentiv gone m 
for civil disobedience 

So, nothing would be gamed bv membeib 
ol the \ I C t m meeting aasembled either 

tacitly allouugit to be piesumed that thev 
continued to believe m civd disobedience or 
opeiilv and e’cpre^sly reiterating their hith 
m it Rather would such conduct on tL«r 
[,,. tex|»,e thorn to the ct,t,c„„ ,h,i , 1 ,'; 
had ceased to practise what thev nr.-vfc. 
or that thor „o looker had 27 
act up to their convmtion ^ 

Mc>mbcr& of the A I r f* 
as cuiblod might, in the □Itematiro'” 
or resists: 

resMos sioiiM the, a.sigi, fo, 
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The) would not 'uid could not sincerely 
rcc'xut Not to speak of actual civil icsi»tcr» 
and otliei coni'rcssmcn, there aic othord who 
bollG^o that civil disobedience IS 4a pel fectiv 
legitimate, na) constitutional, weapon in the 
struggle for national political advancement 
If certain conditions had been fulfilled — 
conditions which wore mentioned in Thi 
Modern Ucucn for October 1920, pages 
liT 58, but nevei fulfilled, it might hive been 
an irresistible weapon On ethical grounds, 
too no such aigumcnts can be adduced 
against it as can be brought forward against 
armed rebellion involving bloodshed, e'‘c 
Against it one can, of course, say that, in 
certain circumstinee^, civil disobedience 
would be fruitlc*®, impracticable or 
inexpedient, or that it would involve an 
amount of sufienng and f-aerihco which the 
people would not be strong enough to 
iindeigo 

\\ e do not think the A I C C would 
ngioo to assign or be well advised lu assigning 
nnv of the above reasons for giving up 
eivil disobedience 

Hut supposing the members decided to 
give up civil disobedience without assigmng 
nnv reasons, would tluv do so absolute!) 
md iinconditionall) and for ever’ What 
language caactl) would thev use in giving 
it u*!) ^ Before discnssing probable answers 
to nnv such rpiestions, one miglit ask Is it 
absoliitcl) nccessar) to make a dcclaiation 
giving up civil disobedience ’ Some might 
reph It ncccssar) for satt«f)ing the 
Oovcrniuent That would lead iis agnin to 
the same ipicstion, “^W hat language cwtiv 
would the) use in giving it up ^ The 
A I C C could not and would not «av, “\Vc 
give it up for ever” If it were said, ^ W'c 
give it np for tho present or for the time 
being,’ that would eearcelv be accepted as 
sitisfactoT), the words ‘for the present’ oi 
‘foi the time being being vague and denoting 
no ilelmitc period of tune It has indeed 
been said on behalf of the Government that it 
docs not want Congress to make a decla 
ration giving up civil disobedience foi ever 
But what period would satisfy Governimnt ’ 
live viars, 10 )oars, 25 ) 0 ar 8 , 50 jprs, 
n ccntuiv . ? there an) Indian, 

an) Congiei-smau who can prophesy that 


there will not be anv civil disobedience 
for even one, two, three, four or live 
veaib ? 

If a Iion-Congrcssman, if one who h ts not 
engaged in civ il disobedience, inav bo illoweil 
to venture a guess, wc would sa\ that iindi r 
present ciicumatapces a meeting of th" 
A I C C would perhaps not improve matter^ 
—it might possib!) make the situation wo^^e, 
and so it had better not be called If— no 
matter, for what reasons — civil disobedience 
has been practicallv given np, lettheptoplc 
and the Government both note the fact md 
draw their own conclusions ind do their 
respective dntic* 

Destrabihfy of an All Parftes 
Convention 

It IS undoubtcdl) ncec«8ir\ foi Congies* 
men, as foi ofhei politicnllv mindrd Indian*, 
to have a political progiammo to meet the 
needs of the present situation If not 
impossible. It should be such a programme is 
would be acceptable to all Indian nationalist* 
inclnding Congressmen In inv casi it 
should be such ns would bring togctlu r is 
mail) nationnlist political parties as possible 
in a united iiolitical oiidcavonr 1 or thi* 
re won wc support Pandit Madan Mi ban 
Malaviva’s a])peal for an \11-Partiis 
Convention and Mr V S Srinivasa Sastns 
more recent call for a united front 

Not belonging to an\ partv and not 
being in the position of loader-* of an) 
part\, wc have hitlidto onh auggested *-neli 
joint endeavour, and that iiidiicctK 

For c\ implo, in the lost (October) nuinbi r 
of this liettnt , published on S<ptember22 
on account of the autumnal liohda)S, vie 
VMOt< in the course of onr Editorial Note 
under the heading “Ao All Pd'h ' 
IWifif s ? ’ 

l>erliaps iho oiitcooic i\ould be the chalVnfi 
out ot some political prograiime nocordiOr. to 
which men an I women of various shades ^ 
palitical opinion micht work. to;.Pther It wa« nw 
impossible. ] or except the coroiminali^t Wa«liin 
politicians and some dcprc6*cd class IW"/* 
politically minded Indians of all other politic* 
LiQui s lielooRing to various relijnoiis eomraiinilics 
have bcon di«ilhisione I and haic 1 ccomodissat «1 w 
with the White I ap«r proposals and a common 
dissatisfnclioo often leads to nmlrd action 
It has to be admitted with ngrot that, not 
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onl> iQ lodia but in other countries as well, 
there has been caste in politics But in 
other countries — Great Britain, for instance, 
in times of emergencj* and national pen! 
political caste barriers do not stand in the 
way of united action India at present 15 
faced with the pen! of the coming constitu- 
tion There ought to be combined action 
to avert the danger We cannot command 
success, but should deserve it 

Congress resorted to direct action, whilst 
other political parties stuck to the older 
methods Congressmen mav say that they 
took to direct action because other methods 
had failed But the other parties maj also now 
say that direct action has also faded to usher 
in Swaraj This is not equivalent to saying 
that ^on co-operation and civil disobedience 
have been entirely valueless A great 
Liberal leader like Mr V S Snnivasa 
Sasfn has said that the momeatam which the 
Indian political movement has acquired has 
been due to Non co-operation That is not all 
It has changed the mentality aod outlook of 
a large nuenber of people It has made them 
self reliant, courageous, mured to suSering 
and accustomed to saendees Temporary 
failure is not permanent defeat, as the history 
of national struggles all over the world shows 
clearly So, in deliberating with others for 
the purpOsO of taking concerted action, 
Congressmen need not at all smart under a 
sense of defeat Nor need non Congressmen 
be afraid that they would be burned into 
direct action For, miss direct action has 
been exprcsslj given up for an indefinite 
period — put otf sine die as it were In an All 
Parties Convention civil disobedience shonld 
not and cinnot be discussed 

It should not be beyond the wit of Indian 
men to devi«c some line of action which 
would not be derided as mendicancy and 
would not be dweet action cither 

All Nationalists are agreed in condemning 
the White Paper proposals The grounds 
of condemnation are well known They 
ought to be formulated in an agreed manifesto 
As regards the political goal of India, 
Congre smen need not give np their own goal 
of independence, which i« also our goal But 
in working with others they should not object 
to a goal the pursuit of which would lead 
TJ— 13 


all Indians a great way in the direction of 
independence Mahatma Gandhi, with the 
consent of Congress, has stated repeatedly 
that he would accept the substance of 
independence The W estminster statute has 
given all Dominions in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations the substance of indepen- 
dence to a greater extent than before That 
13 perhaps the mam reason why, in spite of 
earlier pledges, promises, or "declarations 
of intention on the part of the British 
Crown, Parliament and statesmen, the White 
Paper has deliberately avoided the use of the 
words Dominion Status So let the united 
demand of Nationalist India be Dominion 
Status 

The present nomioallj National but 
reallv Tory Government of Great Britain 
wiU turn a deaf ear to such a demand 
Nevertheless, let the world be reminded again 
and again what India demands 


Indian Naftonaltsm and Bnftsfi 


Imperialism and Commerce 


The Inielhgent Man 8 Reueiv of Europe 
To^ay, by G D H Cole and "Margaret 
I Cole, IS a recent publication which gives 
a fairly correct idea of the contemporaiy 
history, finance, rnduatry, trade and politics 
of Europe and of its problem of war and 
peace. After dealing with Great Bnfam’s 
}n«h problem, the authors write 

'The second great imperial problem which has 
troubled Great Britain since the war u that of 
India Bat this falla outside the scope oi this 
volume for it would be impossible to deal 
adequately with the relations between Great Britain 
•od India without considenag other aspects of 
the Eastern question 


bo India is not a mere domestic concern 
of Great Britain The relation between the 
two countriea is an aspect of the wider 
Ea'item question 

The authors observe that ‘the nse of 
Indian Nationalism and the still unsolved 
problems which a new Indian constitution 
presents have raised acute issues for the 
British economic svatem as well as for the 
Bciti h Empire as a political unit’’ How the 
British economic system has been affected is 
bneRy told in the following passages 

“India u the Urgest mirLet for - 

and above all for cotton goods Damf th?^ 
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there was a considerable odrancc of rotton prodoc* 
tion m India itself and since 1918 this advance 
has continued and there has also been a consider 
able import into India of cheap cotton goods 
produced m Japan The Indian roannfactunra 
want protection for their own industry arainst 
both British and Japanese imports and Great 
Britain has been compill»l to concede the principle 
of tariff autonomy to the Indian Government 
ichtch of course she s(i!l finalltj controls (Italics 
ours Ed 1/ A) and actually to permit in 
response to strong pressure from the Indian luann 
facturers the imposition of protective duties on 
British goods Under the Ottawa agreements the 
Indian Government agreed to give preference to 
British imports and the British mannfactuFer 
thus enjoys a more favourable position in the 
Indian market than his Japai e^e rival but the 
protection accorded to the home manufacturer 
remans 8Uh‘>tantiaI and Here has been strong 
ob/ec(ivn *» I irfta (a the grantinq vf any preference 
at all (Italcsours Ld i/ A) 

The authors proceed 

Moreover India like China uses the boycott 
as one of her most powerful political weapons and 
there has been from time to time a defi ite boy 
cott of Lancashire products by the Indian impor 
tere even apart from Gandhi s campaign m favour 
of the use of Indian cloth produe-d upon the 
bandlooro Great Britain can obviously ill afford 
any further contraction m the Indian market 
Then the influence o( Britain’s economic 
necessity on her political policy in India is 
referred to 

A large part of the trade in cheap cotton goods 
IS already lost and is most unlikely ever to be 
recovered but there remains a sufficiently Urge 
volume of exports to India to exercise an impor 
tart influence on the political policy of Great 
Britain in dealing with Indian Nationalist 
claims 


How do the British people want to treat 
those claims ? 


‘ The Diebards in Great Britain wish so to 
crush the Ind an Vationali«t movement as lo keep 
the Indian market open to Bntish goods by 
force but the majonty of British politicians and 
the exporters interested in the Indian trade 
strongly doubt the practicability of thw course, 
and thwefore favour more conciliatory methods 
So, it is only “the pricticnbility of this 
course” which is doubted, not its justice and 
righteousness I 

It remains to bo seen whether the Bound 
Table Conferences and the further diacaaaions 
now in progress for the elaboration of a new 
Indian constitution will result in a worbng 
compromise. 

■\yo arc tlien told why there may be a 


“compromise . . 

the Indians neither possess at present the 
coherent power reqni^ for open rcWlion nM 
acteo in drairmg an absolute and immed ate with 
drawal of the BnUsh. ITie Indians want edf 


govemraenf , but they are prepared to compro- 
mise if gr at Brtam will mt«c them half way 
and Indian opini n is ho dividKl exp>'cally over 
the differe cea beiweeii Mohammedans and llinduSp 
as lo make at least a tenporary compronis-* mire 
Iktly than an 0 |«.u rti|Hurc unless Great 
Britain becomes involved m a new European 
war Moreover the position of the Irdian princes 
who have no desire for democratic tnriitu ions 
to be inatalfed in (heir territories under (he adgis 
of the Indian Nationalist movement strmth os 
Great Britain in reaisii g the claims of the more 
intranei^eni Indian Nationalists Vur can u be 
forgoitm that Iidian Nationalism is torn asunder 
by CO flirting class intcresis as well as by racial 
ai d relig ouh d fferencea The Indian Natinnalist 
cotton cmployem have no d&ore to unloose among 
their exreraingly ill paid workers forces too strong 
to be coDiTolled aod this is a further factor 
making on the side of at least a temporary 
compromise. 

But ln(iifln Nationalists do not find any 
“comproinise” lu the \\ lute Paper proposals 
Til j are iiitonded to make the ijecrctnry 
of btite for Indn, the Govcrnor-Gctieral nnd 
the G ivernors, greater autocrats than they 
are even at present The BrUish Diehards 
know their business well They have raised 
the cncs of ‘ abdication," “surrender,” 
“scuttle,” etc , ID order tliat there may not 
be the lea«t “compromise,' but that, on the 
contrary, the White Paper pnposils may bo- 
purged of even Dominal concessions to the 
peo| le of Indn 

The pasaages wc haio quoted above are 
a good reminder of the diffiiulues and 
obstacles id the way of our winning self 
government 

Bhai Parmananda’ s Hindu Mafia- 
iabha Presidential Address 

The address delivered by Bliai Parma- 
nanda as President of the Ajm r sess on of 
the Hindu Maliasabha was an able, frank, 
and, for the most part, clear prono inc»-inent 
It has been subjected to adiirse criticism lo 
some Cot gress organs, because the speaker 
has cnticizi d the Congre ss and Mahat ua 
Gandhi. Muhammadans also have attacked 
it, becaiiao the speakt-r has expos d the real 
chancier and object of the Prime Minister’s 
communal decision, miscalled the communal 
nmrd 

The mam topic dealt with in the address 
18 the communal dtcision Bliai Parmananda s 
condemna ion of the dicision is unequivocal 
and wholly just and jusuficd 
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rpfprei ce to tlie communal problem, 
Bhai Parmmai da obs* rv< s 

In the c'^ur&e cf th“ first Round Table 
■Conf fence the communal problem C"ee 

presented in its mos' acnte form as a bar to 
further constitutional progre s This was anin 
another trap The S mon Commits on ud 
described the communal problem as the roost 
important and highly controversial one At the 
same time supposing it to be incapable of solution 
by raiitnal agreement of the two communities thev 
had laid down their solution for it I think m 
such a case the question sho ild not have been 
raned at all at the Round Table Conference and 
even when it was rai«ed and no agreement was 
reached the Commissions unanimous recoromen 
dation on that point was already th«re which 
consilering the statutory position and the import 
ance of the investigation of the Comin aaion 
should hare been the last thing to be ignored 
Again when after the so called truce between the 
<?otcrnment and Mahatma Gandhi Mahatma 
Gandhi went to London instead of negoiia'ing 
Wi'h the Bntish Government he began to follow 
the will 0 the wisp th 017 of Hindu Muslim unity 
Knowing full well that nis failure was 4 foregone 
conclusion the new Conservative Governraent of 
England settled with the Muslim leaders and a 
friendiv alluDce was established between them 
This alliance was the inevitable outcome of 
Mahatma Qandbi B wrong attitude and handling 
Aa a result of 'hia the Premier took it upon 
himself to find out a fresh solution of the 
communal problem and impose it upon India. This 
snlutiOQ was announced on Aug 17 1932 under 

(he name of the Communal Award It was 
lupplemented by another announcement some 
time later 

Bhai Parman'inda hna ns much ncht to 
characterize Mahatma Gandhi’s "attitude and 
hnndhne” a<« wrong as others have to defend 
Gandhiji We are not in a position to say 
am thing definite either vny Complete know- 


Whatever Congress critics may think of 
Bhai Parmananda’s address, they should rest 
assured that he has great respect for Mahatma 
Ga dhi ^•'r, eaj s he "It was just at this 
moment that for the fir<t time the thought 
came to my mind that Mahatma Gandhi was 
the greatest living Hindu ” 

We believe in the real value and utility 
of Hindii-AIuslim unity We do not dis- 
believe that there may be some Mussalmans 
with whom unity 13 possible even under 
British rule as it is at present But, so 
far as our knowledge and experience go, we 
do not believe that, under British rule as it 
IS, the political unitj of the Hindus with any 
coDsidembie body of Muslim leaders and 
rank and file is practicable To this 
extent and in this sense we think Bhai 
Pannananda is right m referring to the 
theory of Hindu Muslim unity a« a will 0’- 
the wisp The reasons are quite obvious 
Hindu Moslem political dissensions of 
the modem type are a product of Batish 
rule, and cannot be ended by British rule 
It IS a fact of history that the Aga Khanite 
deputation which waited upon Lord ^[lQto 
for the boon of excessive, separate and 
communal reprcseotatinn was a "command 
pwrfonnance,” as Maulana Mohamed All 
called It in bis Congress President! tl address 
at Cocaoada This fact is confirmed by that 
pas«age 10 Morley’s Recollections where he 
tells L rd Mmto that the latter started the 


ledge of the affair cannot be obtained from My'sicm bare 

the reports of the proceedings of the Round Mu-almans know that whatever advan- 
Table Cunfercnce and its committees and sub- fages the Hindus may promise them under 
committee* S >me supplementary infonna- Swaraj are mere papi-r advantages so long 
ttoQ IS neces ary This ha* been supplied as there is no Swarij, whereas Govern nent 
in fragmentary form by difftrent persons in can deliver and has been delivering the goods 
diff rent ways In the absence of p»T3onal even now Moreover, British statesmen 
ki owledge, and never having given verv close aud rulers can ami do outbid the Hindus, 
attention to anything relating to the Ronnd For exaipl, at the last unity conf rence 
Table Conference because wo have never it was agreed that the Miisalmans were to 
b heved it tobe abmafide, sincere and senons have 32 per cent of the British Ind as 
effort to give India a pmgressiio constilution, m the Ceniral Lfgi-latiire and that Sind ^ 
we arc unable to say who have given the to be sepirated under certain cond t 
cornet supi>hm<ntary informatim, nor The result wa*, Sir Samuel Hoare 
whether It IS ad q inte But we have never time in ann mncing the decision to 
concealed the fai t that we are disb Iicvers Sit d unc< nditi mally, as also that th 
in the c'vrectnc-s of the doctrine that Hindus mins were to haie ISij percent , ® 
should surrender whatever the Arubammadans *« the Central L"gi-lature k 
maj -Bant to 7,teh ,o„3 
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of ilusluns professing to “peak on behalf 
of the entire community can always be found 
to bo a party, cannot lead to Hindu-Mushm 
unit) 

In fact, we have always felt that the 
exhortation of this Bntish statesman or that 
to the different communities of India to 
amv e at some agreement among themselves, 
IS a piece of consummate hypocrisy, as these 
Bntish diplomats know full well that under 
the vanous existing conditions of the present 
regime such agreement is not possible, and 
that, even if it were arrived at, new 
conditions could be easily brought into 
existence which would make for the annulment 
of the agreement 

Nevertheless, we are not against fresh 
efforts to bnng about unit) Bat the 
negotiations should be between persons who 
would begin the conference by signing a 
paper promising that, if after an agreement 
had been arnved at, the British Government 
were to give any community even greater 
advantages than that agreement, the signa* 
tones belonging to that community would 
not accept the Government offer, but would 
condemn and repudiate it, whatever other 
persons of their community might do Of 
course, this would not produce universal 
or general Hindu Moslem unity But it 
would at least show that some honest and 
sincere men on both sides had tned to agree 
or had actually agreed, but that men in 
authont) bad thwarted their plan" 


Buddhism and Lack of National 
Consciousness 

Savs Bhai Parmananda in the couree of 
his address 

I have Tcry often mourned the lack of nationU 
consciOQ‘nesB amou^ lie Hindus ^le Hmdn 
philosophy has sunk deep into our minds and vc 
have since very ancient times tned to soar above 
the limits of narrow nationalism \piin vriatever 
national pnde or other trace of national ^tDC«=B 
was left m us was swept away clean by tho most 
refined cosmopolitan preaching of Buddhism 
■\\e should like to know the historical 
(Into on wtacli tho sponlcr’s last condmion 
based His observation mil bavc to ho 
rcconcUcd mth the fact that the Buddhist 
period ol India’s history was not only a 
penodoi crest cultural actmt) but avas also 


one of Hindu expansion and saw the growth 
of Greater Indn In Japan, China and 
Siam Buddhism has not swept away national 
pndc or sense of national greatness 

Caste and the Political Inf eresf of 
the Hindus 

Rammobun Roy wrote in one of his 
letters 

1 regret to say that the present system of reh 
giott adhered to by the Hindus is not well 
calculated to promote their political interest The 
distinction oi castes^ introdncing innumerable 
dinstoQS and suh-dinstons among them has entirely 
depnred them of patriotic feeling and the mnlti 
tude of religions ntes and ceremonies and the laws 
of punfication have totally disqualified them from 
nnaertaking any difficult enterpnse It is I think 
necessary that some change should take place in 
their religion at least for the sake of their political 
advauta^ and social comfort 
Among the causes of the political sub- 
jection of India, Rammobun Roy mentions 
caste in the following passage, extracted 
from his Biahmnmcal Nagaxvie 

have been subjected to such insults for 
about nine centuries and the cause of such degn 
dation has been our excess m eirilization and 
tbstinenc© from the slaughter even of animals w 
well as our division into castes which has been (he 
source of want of unity among us 
AVe should consider what truth there is 
in (he two passages quoted from Rammohun 
Roy's writings 


Condition on ivhtck Hindus May 
Co operate with Great Britain 

Bhai Parmnnandn snj s in the course of 
hi3 addrc«is 

"I feel an impulse m me that the Hindus would 
wUlinRly co-operate with Great Britain if their 
•tatua and responsible position as the premier 
comoiimity m India is rccognired m the political 
institutions of new India 
This passage has been construed by the 
speaker's critics to mean that in Ins opinion 
the Hiudus would co-opente with Engli«h 
men in working any constitution, e 5 , the 
B hite Paper one, provided they were instilled 
in the position of ‘ the favourite wife” instead 
of the Muslims The passage docs not nccc®9 
anly bear this interpretation as the only 
possible ono , but it is capable of being so 
understood From Bhai Parmatianda’s pa®t 
record and his well known Jove of liberty, 
we would fain understand him to moan that 
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he 'ivould be willing to co operate with 
Bntain in working a democratic constitntion 
which would automatJcaHy lead to Indian 
political autonomy, provided the Hindas 
were not deliberately and artificially deprived 
of the place in it to which they were entitled 
by their numbers, intelligence, capacity, 
public spint, enterprise, contributions to the 
state revenues and achievements Bnt it 
cannot be said that the passage does and 
must mean all this So the hQndu hlaha 
sabha president owes it to himself and its 
members and sympathizers to make bis 
meaning quite clear 

Bhai Parmananda and lempfe Entry 
Another pas«age in Bbai ^armananda's 
address whose dnJft is not quite clear is the 
following 

I tbmk I am duty bound to explain vbat the 
ntion of the Hindu ilabasabba is or ought to 
vith regard to tbo Hanjau morement of 
Mabatms Oaodbt Personally I bare (be greateal 
sympathy tor it and I tbinb every member of tbo 
Hindu filabasabha individually has got foil tight 
to cooperate with it or vorb for it. But coUectwe' 
ly the position of the Hindu Klabaaabba ts slightly 
different from i\hat the ilahatma haa taken up 
lu the first place 1 think this work can properly 
be done by the Hindu Slahaaabba aiooe tf 
representing the true interests of the Hindns and 
as being the only advocate of Hindu eolidanty 
Taking that view 1 believe that the work of the 
uplift does not lie with the depressed classes but 
with the caste Hmdus who should develop Iho 
ngbt national sense and offer the status of equality 
and bKMherbaxI to every one who bears that 
name The Hindu Slahasabba having all along 
followed the policy of remaining nenlrai oi* 
religious questions cannot bring any pressure (0 
bear on the followers of a particnlar sect to oped 
their temples to any other class for which the 
tempks were not supposed to be meant. But 
snart from religious mstieis the Hindn Mahasabhd 
platforms and meetings are open to the llanjao^ 
just as moch as to any high caste Hindus aud the 

B ges attached with the membership of the 
Mahasabba can be shared equally by every 
Hindu LD matter what his caste or creed may be. 
The meaning of the last sentcoce in this 
extract is quite clear 

But when Bhiiji «ayB that “the work of 
uplift does not lie with the depressed cla««es 
but with the caste Hindus, who shoold 
develop the right national sen«e and oBer the 
status of cqunlitv and brotherhood to every 
one A\ho bears that name,” a critic may eay 
that this patronizing attitude of the ca«tc 
Hindus bears some resemblance to the similar 


attitude of Britishers to Indians Britishers 
Bay that it is they who have developed the 
national sense and love of liberty in Indians 
that the status of free men would be a free 
gift to Indians from their generous patrons 
the Britishers, the pace and time of advance 
would be determined by them, and that the 
work of political uplift of Indians by agitation, 
stni^le, self assertion, direct action, etc , 
does not lie with themselves AYe should be 
the last party to complain if high caste 
Hmdus readily and of their own accord 
recognized the status of equality and brother- 
hood of every one who bears the Hindu name 
But this fraternal spirit is not found among 
the generality of high caste men, though it 
certainly is found among many of them So 
let Ihtse Jatter work strenuously in further- 
ance of the cause of the depressed classes, and 
at the same time let these classes also assert 
themselves 

As we do not ourselves worship idols in 
temples, we feel some delicacy w writing on 
the subject of temple entry We can only say 
in geoeml terms that every follower of o 
particular religion should be allowed to enjoy 
equal rights of worship with his co religioni«ts 
B'e know, neither the Hindu SIaha«abha nor 
any other body has the right to coerce any 
Hindu to open his private temple to me*!! and 
women of all caste* But certainly every one 
has the right to exert moral pressure ca the 
managers, seiait'*, priests, or trustees of 
public temples which derive revenue from all 
castes to throw them open to all Hindu wor- 
shippers We know, according to the 
Mabavabha's definition of the word ‘Hmdu,^ 
the followers of Brahmanism, Jamas, 
Buddhist*, Siks, Brahmos and Ary a Samajists 
arc all Hindus, and the Hindu hlaha*abha 
roust observe religious neiitralitv as regartls 
the religious doctrines, rites and ceremonies 
of these communities But it is aUo true 
that the va*t majontv of Hindus in the 
Mahasabba meaning of that word arc followers 
of Brahmaniom, and onlc®s the Mahasabba 
can even indirectly secure to the depressed 
castes the right to worship in temple*, they 
cannot be expected to recognize the repro«en 
tativc character and protectorship of that 
bodr Now tluat thev are growing self- 
conscious, they might even leave the Hindu 
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fold, wcro it not for the oiTortfl hitherto in^da 
by Mahntmaji and his followers, the Hindu 
Missinn and the Hindu Sabins tljcmselvcs 
But whether they leave the Hindu fold or 
not, iti'«tico dcminda tint they should have 
equal riphts of worship with other Hindus 


"Life Creates Life'' 

Bhai Parmanandn poured out his heart in 
the coiicliidtnfj pa«sigC3 of Ins telling address, 
^hich are quoted below : 

U IS life that creates life When & man ecta 
short of blood, doctors sometimes take fresh 
blooil from another man and ponr it into 
the arteries of the dyinj' man In cases where 
the skin becomes dead, life skin u taken 
from another {>crson and patched m its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural 
decay, loses its Titahty, it becomes the duty of 
those who bare some life left in them to give it 
for the pood of the nation and infuse a new 
life info It This is the onij cfTieacinus treatment 
for old and dccayini' races I/iee of life and 
comfort, which is a sipoidcant sympiont of (he 
decay of a race produces cowardice and cowardice 
IS death It is lacnftee of life sod derotion to 
the cause of a nation which produces courape and 
counige is new life In our trsdittone we read 
that when the country was boinp ormun by bar* 
barians a great was performed on the top 

of Mount Abu Oat of that ynjnft were created 
the Agnikula Rajputs who ptedi:*4 to Rife their 


lifts for the defence of Dhurma We hare similar 
and importaut incidents in the history of Bikh 
Gums in the Punjab * When the Brahmins from 
Kashmir, on being persecuted and tonored by 
thch foreign rulers, came to Amritsar and in an 
open durbar of Guru Teg Bahadur prayed that 
they bo saved from theif oppressors the Guru 
tola them in reply that there was only one way 
to save them a roan of great piety should lay 
down bis life m the name of Dhnrma Guru 
T^-g Bahadur kept his word IIn head was taken 
c(r by the orders of the Mogul King in (be 
ChanJni Chowk of Delhi. Out of Ibis mariyrdom 
was kindled a fire that infused a new life into 
the Hmdtis of ih" Punjab This was (he great 
and imi quailed miracle m the history of India 
How was this miracle brought about? This 
miracle was the direct outcome ot the pnnciple of 
martyrdom pn-achod by Guru Goviiid Singh The 
remedy is there. It is for the Hindu youths to 
come in iho fiild and practise it for tberoselves 
Those who cannot afToril to give tbcir lives for 
the noblest cause of preserving their great and 
ancient race have got other modes to take part in 
that greiit ynmn The rich can give their nches 
the burned their knowledge and the strong ibeir 
strength 

•7fie Hindu Mahasabha on the 
Minonftes Problem 

The ino-t important resolution, carried 
unanimously at tho Ajmer session of the 
Hindu ilalmsablia, runs as follows 


The Hindu Mahasalha in its momentous 
annual gathmng at (he histone city «tf '.jmet 
appi^U under Article 11 of the L ague Civeuant 
ID the nsme of India to the L-aguc of N^t'iois of 
which she is the original m*‘nb r for applicaiion 
to her of those prmcipb>s uni method* of minority 
protection which are eiidorsu-1 and male oixraiivo 
vy world opinion on the subject and on the initia- 
tive of tho principal allied and associated Powers 
including India and England and emphatically 
points out that the parties to these stipulations 
are sjHviallf bound by the folliwing rtsilu'ion 
adoptiu at the third Assembly of the League of 
at ions 

‘The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
Blatcs winch are not bound by any legal obliga 
tion to the League with rcspuct to minorities will 
ncvtrihtli-ss observe in the treatment of their own 
racial religious and linguistic minorities at least 
as high n standard nf jusiilo and toleration as la 
required by any of the Minority Treaties and by 
regular action of the Council ’ 

In moving this resolution Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookerjee of Lucknow University 
Baid 


They were meeting in histone Ajmer under tho 
shadow of a great constUutioDsI calamity threaten 
ing the poliiieal future of the Hindus as a people. 
The ComrannsI Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus m direct opposition to the wishes of 60 
per cent of Indians including the entire woman 
oood Their entreaties, argoments and logic were 
all treated with contempt. Bhame) Tracing the 
history of the Minoriiica' Treaties he explained 
that peace workers after the War at a eonferrace 
at Pans took the first step towards the ntsblish- 
nieoi of world peace through a generous communal 
aysteis known as the Minonties’ Treaties framed 
on Iba initiative of no less a statesman than Sir 
Austen Chamberlain tho then Foreign Secretary. 
India was an original signatory of these treaties 
like England and o'her gmt Powers and baring 
faded to get a redress of the gnevances from the 
Indian and Bnltsh Governments the speaker exhor- 
ted as a last conatitulional resource to appeal to 
the League of Nations to apply to the Indian 
Minority problem the same principle as applied to 
the European problem underlying the tn sues if 
tho world peace was to be secur^ Omcluding, 
be appealed to the Hindus to uniie and Jeare no 
stone unturned in convincing the British Govern 
ment that the Communal Award must go 

Raja Narendra Nath siipportiog the resolution 
said that the resolution was an attack not only 
on the Award but on the whole policy of the 
British Government determining the relations 
between communmea and classes. The policy 
which the British Government in India, he eaiu, 
had been pursuing was opposite to the principle 
of the Minorities Treaties which the League 
respected and enforced, namely, the ideiiiificstioa 
of minorities with majorities and discouragement 
of tho idea ot a Biate within a State. 

AVith reference fo the minorittos resolution 
the Mnhnsnbha has cabled to the Joint 
Parhomentaiy Committee and the League of 
Nationa 
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rotestin^ aj^inst tlie Cornmnnal Awarf and 
oMine: rhat the latter was bound m law moiahty 
and justice to the international solutioa of the 
problem of minorities as laid down id the 
Jiimoniies treaties signed at Geneva and warning 
unprecedented complications leading to the 
separation of legislatures admiDistration aemees 
and even purse if the British Government forced 
the award 

Hindu Mahasabha and Council- 
Entry 

The seventh resolntion pas«ed at the 
Ajmer se«sion of the Hindu Mahasabha 
“called upon the Hindus all over the country, 
particularly the Hindu Sabna organiaations, 
to make neces ary preparations for capturing 
the legi4aturc«, as the time had come when 
the Hindus as a community could do longer 
afford to Ignore the various waj s and means 
open in and out of the constitution to protect 
and promote its intere«t!> ” Some pro- 
Congress pipers have criticized and ndiculed 
this resilutiOD But the Swaraj section of 
the Congres-*, led by Dc hbandhu C Ik Das 
and Pandit Motilal jsehru, which was perhaps 
bigger than the No changer section, favoured 
and adopted council eotry If Hindu Maha 
«ablia candidates succeed la eotenng the 
legislatures, they will not, it may be presumed, 
fall to adopt the policy of opposition and 
ob-truction followed by the Swarajists in tbc 
Legislatures, whenever necessary 

Some other Hindu Mahasabha 
Resolutions 

Amelioration of the condition of Labour 
and tenantrv and disapproval of movements 
adiocating the extinction of capitalists and 
landlords ns a class , the establishment of 
industrial Ashrams for training unemployed 
Hindu youths for vinous handicrafts, 
condemnation of the proposed separation of 
Bind , orginization of Hindu youths for 
training in dnll, physical erercise* and arts 
of self-defence, svmpathy with Ivapurthala 
Hindu sufferers from Arhar propaganda, 
appreciation of the services of Dr Moonjc, 
Profesxor Chablani, etc., congratulating the 
Hindus of Bahawalpur on the struggle to get 
their legitimate gncvanccs redressed, 
appreciation and admiration of the 
Bra stand of Fiji Hindus and Hindus of 


other colonies against the high handedness of 
the coioaial Governments and the white 
colonists , protest against Mr arkar’s 
internment for the last 10 years after he had 
served a life sentence in the Andamans, 
condemnatioii of the cnforceraent of ille- 
gitimate restrictions on Ram Lila proces-ions 
iQ Allahabad, acknowledgment of the equal 
rights of untouchables and recommendation 
of facilities for them for worship in all public 
temples, etc , advocacy of the use of country- 
made cloth, production of Khadi, and urgi ig 
of mdlowners to abstain from exploiting the 
feeling of Swadeshism, — these formed the 
subject of some of the re&oluttoas of the 
Hindu Mahasabha The remaining resolutious 
may be summarized as follows 

The 23rd Btrotijilf condemns the Meo atrocities 
in Alwar sympathizes with the Hindus in d stress 
requests the State autbontiee and the Hindu Sibhas 
to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed Hindus 
strongly resents esecnlive interfennce by giving 
undue and unjusi clemency to Muslim crimiials 
and strongly condemns the dangerous policy of 
communalism by the Dntish otBiera. ihe Btth 
sympathizes with the Hindus in Kashmir suff nng 
as a result of 'Muslim riots deplores the attimde 
of dnft adopted b> the autlioniies even thereafter 
considers the (. lancy recommendations as a 
communal award and directs the eommiltee for 
Lapurthafa to deal with the Kashmir question 
a1>o The iweniy 6fth resolres to talc steps to 
prcTent the oonrersion to Christianity in, Assam 
and Cbota Nagpur of Hindus. The twenty sixth 
expresses great regret and resentment against 
the Muslim rulers of Uyderabad Bhopal Bhnwal 
pur snd Itampur for action pnjudicul to Iltala 
subjects and threatens agitation if the Hudu 
prievances are not redressed The twenty stienih 
enters a strong protest anmst tbc creation of new 
deficit pronnccs on the basis of a subviniion from 
the Central Government. The twenty eighth 
mterstes the rcsoJuiions regarding Fsapatmn and 
Suddbi The twenty ninth recognizes the fonda 
mental unity of tbc ancient Anan rulinrc of 
India and countries like China Japan etc., and 
appreciates the action of tbc German Government 
for promoting bansknt learning and culinre T^e 
thirtieth while appreciating and supporting iKe 
moves for Unity urges the Hindus not to sacnGce 
Daiiooah^m for any kind of communal arrango. 
ment. The thirty first recommends the adoption 
of Devnagn as the common script and iLe thirty 
second resolves to start an all India llindo b^a 
Paogh at Delhi to propagate the objects of the 
Mahasabha 

Bhai Parmansnd has donated Rs. 35CD0 Seth 
Jugul Ki«hore B rla Rs 10,0CO Rsia Naret dranaih 
lU. iJXO Captain Bhandan ana 31r Bhagwan 
Das Awasthi and another Fs yO each towards 
the fund for the purpose. Besides these there 
were many contnbntions totalling In all about 
Ra. 53(m 
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Delegates from Abroad Attend Last 
Hindu Mahasabha Session 

The 15th Bession of the AlMndia Htnda 
I^Iahasabha o^oed at 12 on the 14th October id 
the epncious Hiodu Itlahosabha paodal at Arya 
Najjar. It was the representatire cathenog ever 
held. There were oa the dais delegates from 
East and South Africa with Mehta Jaimiai, Yedic 
Slissioaary for foreign countries, Arya philosopher 
Eajya Ratan Pundit Atmaramjt of Baroda 
Buddhists from Ceylon, Tibet, China, Burma and 
JapaDj Shnmati AnnadeTi, an Ammcan Arya 
Samajist from New York, and eminent persons 
from all parts of India 


Overseas Indians' Conference 

The second session of the Overseas 
Indians’ Conference tvas held nt Ajmer od 
the 18th October last, Mr. CbandkaniQ Sarda, 
advocate, presiding. There were many dele- 
gates from America, England, Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Africa, Fiji, etc. The coofercnco 
passed Bve resolutions unanimously. 

The first resolution appreciates and admires the 
bold stand taken by the overseas Indians id 
facing the oppressive and prejudicial policy pursued 
b; vanous colonial Oovernments and declares 
that Indians wiU always stand by them in their 
political, religloua and other important struggles 
ne second resolution draws the attention of 
the Oovemment to tho present situation of the 
Indians m Kenya and South Afnca and urges it 
to snfe*gnard their interests and privileges against 
the unjust demands of the white settlers Dbai 
Parmanand seconding the resolution gave a short 
history of how Indians had taken to colonics and 
how he himself had to face difficulties in colonies 
He said that in Kenya white settlers were trying 
to capture the legislatures with an omwbelmiog 
majority and the Government were supporting 
them lie dwelt on the miserable state of the 
Indian colonists and as«ured the delegates present 
of his active support to Iheir cause. 

The third resolution fully agrees with and 
appreciates the jnst demands for a common 
clretoral roll of Fiji Indian colonists and requests 
the Colonial Governraent to grant the principle 
of common franchise Sieving the resolution, 
Jlr D Sarma, As«am, said that CTcrTObcre 
Indians were trent^ unjustly and the unlish 
Government were ignoring the just rights of the 
Indians at homo and abroad - 
Tho fourth resolution condemns the action of 
the Government regarding the refusal to ^ grant 
permission and passports to Mr Sn Krishna 
Farroa and Swami BhawanI Dayal Sanyasi to go 
to the colonics in Fiji and South Afnca rcspccUvdy 
and demands a reconsideration of the matter 
The fifth resolution proposes to call in India 
A conference of Indians in overseas colonics in 
order to n*certiiiii and remove their gnevADces 
1^0 president winding up the conference 
inlimaled to the audience that the Mahassbba had 
opened a department for colonies with Blr Dmt 
as secretary 


There wag a time when Indians were cn- 
courapjed to emigrate to Africa. South Africa 
and Kenya owe much of their prosperity to 
these Indian emigrants. This has been ad- 
mitted by Englishmen who are in a position to 
pronounce an authoritative opinion on the 
subject. But for years past these Indians are 
being ill-treated and denied their just rights 
By the "assisted emigration scheme and other 
means many of them have been repatriated 
to India, where their condition being very 
unsatisfactory, they generally want to return 
to South Africa, Fiji, etc, from where they 
came So repatriation should be given up 
But though it was thought that the assisted 
repatriation scheme had been practically 
abandoned as a matter of fact last year more 
men came back from Sooth Africa than ever 
before. One of tho grounds on which Ger- 
many was deprived of her colonial possessions 
was that she ill-treated the indigenous popula- 
tion there. But Great Britain does not take 
any adequate steps to present such ill-treat- 
ment of non-white settlers in her colonies by 
white ones. 

Overseas Indians have all nlong put up a 
plucky fight, ond full) deserve all the support 
which we Indians in the homeland can give 
them. 


Jowf Session of Khalsa Durbar 
and Sikh League 

At the joint session of the Ivli.al«a 
Durbar and Sikh Lc.agu held last month at 
Lahore tho opinion was unanimously eapressed 
that the only w.iy to democratic swaraj is 
through the abolition of communal represen- 
tation in the various legislative bodies in the 
country. 

A resolution further efated that, as mutual 
communal settlement had at present become difficult 
on account of tho unjust and iniquitous decision 
of the British Government, the conference while 
reiterating and reserving the right to put forward 
ttic cikh demands as heretofore advocstist by ibe 
Central Sikh Ixague when and if it became 
necessary, recommended to Panths the abolition 
of TOmmunal representation as the most appropriate 
and cfTective means of fighting the communal 
award and cstabluhmg democratic bwsraj in the 
conference farther declare that 
the bikhs would not submit to any constitution 
based on the communal award 

another resolution the conference declared 
ttat no stable work of coiistitudon-making could 
be done and no desired object in tho scheme of 
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lodiJtn Stvsraj coaid be achtered ander a regime 
o( ordioances and represiioa aod impressed on the 
G^veratn-'nt to call a hilt to the experiment and 
explore the avenae ol recoaciliatun mth the 
C-iQgresi and thereby nse to the height ol troe 
statesmanship 

Another resolution recomi^aied to lh“ IChalsa 
Darbtr to amn^e a referenliin t> focus the 
attention of KhaUa on the miscnieroas character 
of the communal award 

A resolution was also adopted reqnesting the 
Gorernraeiit to reduce land rerenue and water 
rate by 50 per cent in view of the low prices of 
commodities 

The B khs were rurth“r callrd upon to eradicate 
the evil of uniouehahility and GJiemmeoi was 
nrnwf to release the prisoners seateocod la the 
1914 l9Io Punjib conspiracy cases 

At its concludiiig sitting th«* joint session of the 
Khalsa D irhar and the Central Sith League 
ptssed resolutions opining that the eonstitoiion 
outlintid in the White Paper was wholly nn 
Bcceptahle to the Sifcns as it was both retrognde 
and undemocratic The conference condemned the 
'deliberate p-ihey of the Givermr of introducing 
communalism, to mete out favoured treatment 
to certain commnnitiss in the publi'’ s-rvices aod 
the army and resented tbo invid ous treatment 
in't-d out to the S khs The conference also 
opineit that a d>cUratna of funds uenul rights 
sbotll be eubkiiol in the eonstitutioo The 
eoiference also suppjiced the demands of 
Kashmir! Sikbs 

a mpithy was expressed for the Rood victims 
m Ikihiik and an app U for help f>r them was 
mil Th} 8 khs were also urged lo adopt 
Bvideshi and KhidJjr an I abstain from Iqoor 
Wo npprecinte and aduiro the tnilj 
natininl nnd democratic spirit which tn«ptred 
the proceedings of the jnnt session of the 
Khalsa Durbar and the Sikh League 

Dayanand Semi-cenfenary 

The semi centenarj of the death of Swnmi 
Daymaud Siraswnti, founder of the Arya 
Sjmi;, IS being celebratf-d at Ajmer with 
great cnthusins n and ra'ignificenco Wc hope 
these cplcbratmns will p>e a fresb impctos 
to the educational, social reform and philan- 
thropic activities for winch the followers of the 
great nligious and social reformer and 
Nntiomlist are justlv famous A\e hope a 
complete report of the celebntions, with 
jlluatntions, summines of speeches, etc., will 
be published in book form in duo course 
Some idea of the splendour of the celebratioos 
mar bo formed from the telegraphic news 
printed below 

\}mer Oet, 17 

The Dsysnand *erai.centen«ry celebrations are 
going on in Arysns-rar Nearly one Ukb of 
persons have as.vmblcd. Lectorra were driivered 
in the main BbaUbdi pandal by SnyuC Oaaga 


Prasad Upadbyaya Badhdevji Gsnga Prasadji, 
chief judg-» T nn Swsmi Swatantrsuindji Bsbu 
Poorsothi idji Ktiuinil<*nial biivadatldji, and 
Snyac Js^mnath NirukU Ricna ou various 
top cs 

O i the morning of O t- 16 a grand N'i>]arhirtan 
cnisistiig of oie likh of p rson started from the 
Arya stnij garlen where the last remains of 
8wami Dtyaia 1 &araswa>i lay and ended at 
Biinu Kit’ll wh ra he obtained m'lcana on the 
D vail day htcy yairs ago. The proces ton was 
hciulci by Ai elepnant on which Swami Munish 
warinaud airaswiti anl Traramji Chnmar were 
seated aid all tanjuis, rrjis laltqrlara, ranea, 
leaders and the general Arya public mareneu 
on foot 

Kidnapping and Abduction of Women 
in U P and Punjab 

The Government review of the Report of 
the Punjab Police Department for the year 
19dJ states 

TrafGc ID wom'^n is another crime which calls 
for atie itio I Toere were cis*s of kidnapping 
aol abluciion Thu t>p of crime has its origin 
IQ the scafLity of f-'iiil popiUtion and since this 
trtde IS not regird-^i as olTeasire or degrading by 
the people, tbo police can make little headway 
against it 

Without sufficient proof we cannot believe 
tint traffic in wonen “w not regarded as 
odetisue or d grading by the people" of 
the Panjab In any ca<c, the educated 
women and men of that province ought to 
mike sustuned efforts to wipe out the 
reproach of 504 cases of kidnapping nud 
abduction in a year in a province containing 
a pnpiiHtion of 23,580,8'»2 In the 
neighbouring United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, with a population of 48,408,703, the 
number of ciscs of kidnapping in tbo year 
1912 was 711 Some months ago, in a 
speech at Dacca, the Governor of Bengal 
expressed a doubt as to whether Bengal’s 
record of crimes against women was the 
worst. The Police Report of Bengal for 
1932, which IS not before us now, ought to 
remove the doubt. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Inter-caste 
Marriages 

At the conclusion of the marriage 
ccremoa} of Mahatma Gandhi’s grand- 
oephew at ^^8rdha, he said, addressing iho 
couple 

This wss sn Inter provincisl mamsge snd not 
an inter rsste one. lie hid oo haiUtion in 
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advocating inter caste marriages under well defined 
hmitatioas for he believed there was no rama 
or division in the onginal sense of the term and 
that limiting marriage to the same division or 
tama was never its distinguishing feature, 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

During September and October last the 
centenary of the death of Rammohun Roy 
was celebrated in vanous places in different 
provinces of India Not having had access 
to the leading newspapers of all the provinces 
of India, we have not been able to see 
the reports of all the celebrations But 
from what we have seen, it seems that more 
places in the Madras Prcsidcncj have celc 
brated the occasion than those in any other 

The meetings in some of the cities were 
very influentially attended and thoughtful 
speeches were made Tor example, at the 
Lucknow meeting, 

\raongst those present were, Raja Jagannalh Bos 
SuJgh and Runwar Rajendta Singh cx Mmislew of 
the U r Government , boa Hr Jostiee R N 
Snrastava . R B Pandit Shyam Behan Misra 
Diwan of Orcha State Dr R P Paranmye vi^ 
chancellor o! Ihe^Lncloow University Dr R D 
Wellons principal Reid chnstian College Mr A P 
Ln Prof N K Siddhanta D-an of the Facully of 
Arts, Lucknow University and 
Sliinchestct professor of the Isabella Thobutn Col 
lege Pfineipal S C Sen llcssw Shambhu Dtyal 
Md A C Bose retired district and sesawns mdges 
Mioon, advocate . Dr Qutub uddin Ahmed lu p 

bamstet at-law v, Ingiice B N 

Oq the motion of the bon ,1” ^ 

Eiiv«tav« mil iiOTndd 

Chintaiomi took tto chsir Dr R. 1 twmjpjc. 
““llf.l'tSoT Uie ootholicitr of outlook of Bw 


perceived 

downfall ... . 

to hug the dead past anu 

“7 “oBrnd wool DO ™ 
The itfu? n„r ,n .11 ppheTCs social rel gions 
Iho Gotmol The «bolit;“ “ 

permission and *chicvcmeat for wbicb ho 

I'arraa and bwnmi 

to the colonics in 1 iji and •' fjnnded She 
nnd demands a reconsideration fo indwen 

The ffth resolution of a new 

A conference of Indians in overseas Judia 

OTdi? W ""o'rliiiii ootl ™''' 

The president winding np the 
innate/ lo the audience that the 

oi^n a department for colonies with Mr Dmt 

as Bccrctary 


Whatever tho defects of modern education it was 
a fact that the growth of nationalism m India was 
the outcome of that olncation nnd thus Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy could justly be called the 
Father of modern India 

The chairmnn, Mr C Y Chmtaraani, 
chief editor of The Leader and ex-Mmistcr, 
said lu winding up tho proceedings 

It could be claimed without any exaggeration 
mat Raja Ram Mohan lioy was the greatest 
Indian of all time. He enumerated the monn 
mental achievements of Raja Ram Mohan Roy m 
practically every sphere of public life eoci^ 
relijnous economic and political When you think 
of his successful attempts for the abohtion of 
auttee and polygamy from Hindu life his attempts 
for the establishment of English colleges for the 
education of the Indian youths his revival of 
Hmdatsm in a highly scientllc and purified form 
his pioneer but great debut m journalism his 
Btern fight against the newly iraposei Press Act 
of 1823 and his open and trenchant criticism of 
the form of the Government of India which did not 
distin^ish between tho executive and the judiciary 
you ted that there hardly was a public activity 
which did not engage his attention ’ 

In short as Mr Chintamaui remarked there 
was no reform he did not strive for there was 
DO improvement in existing life for which be did 
not care and there was no suffering which be did 
not bear to recall the glories of ancient India It 
was hie dream which nnfortunatdy remained yet 
nnfnlGllod so long as the present form of 
government continued in India— a form which 
according to Rais Rim Mohan Roys political 
disci] le Mr ^IaDadeva Govind Ranade has 
Ofganued , hypo nsy as its basic structure. 
Rija Ram Mohan Roy tasted the bitterneas of this 
organised hypocrisy in political official life when 
bo Kunchca hts campa gn against the I rces Act 

Hindu Mahasabha's Proposed 
Represenfafton fo The League 
of Nations 

The Boinbai/ Chtomch of October 19 
ndiciilca tho Resolution unanimously nnd 
enthusiastically passed at tho Ajmer Session 
of the Hindu JIahasabha to condemn and 
protest against the communal "Award' as 
being a negation of democracy or Dominion 
constitution nnd flouting (n) the wishes of 
80 per cent of Indians, comprising Hindus, 
Sikhs Indian Chnstnus nud the entire 
womt'nliood ot India who have all declared 
foriomt cloctoralc, pure and simple, with- 
out resorted representation cvea tor the 
lnont.es, aod also Oouting (/.) the eslab 
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(mcloding lodia and England) have imposed 
upon the vanquished Powers and the different 
militant minorities of Europe as a step 
towards world peace Thus nearly twen^ 
sovereign states of Europe have now si^ed 
these mmonties treaties and their signature 
was followed by a debate raised in the 
League of i^ations on the question whether 
the minorities treaties were binding equally 
on all the States Members of the League, 
the signatory States as well as the non 
signatory States, like England, France, or 
India, who had formulated those treaties 
The debate was led by Germany, and the 
smaller States like Lithuania, Latvia and 
Poland, and by England and France on the 
other Side Both England and France pleaded 
that they were ready to sign the minorities 
treaties provided they had any minonhes 
in their midst But Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the principal author of the treaties, conferred 
that India has minorities with a vengeance 
Eventually the position was settled in the 
form of the following resolution adopted at 
the Third Assembly of the League 

‘The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
States irbieh are not bound by any lezal gallon 
to the League irith respect to '^llnontes mil 
nefertheless observe m the treatment of their oim 
raaal. ref/yioi« or hnm tlio MinorxUes at least 
as high & standard of justice and toleration as u 
required by ai^ of the treaties and by the regular 
action of the tinned 

It is, therefore, clear that the minorities 
treaties to which India la one of the High 
contracting parties are as binding on her ns 
they are on Turkey or Poland. 

The Bombay Chronicle has thus totally 
misconceived the Ajmer Besolution of the 
Mahasabha, which proposes to wait in a 
depntitioD, firstly, on the sutbonties jo 
England, and, secondly, on those of the 
League, «o that Sir Samuel Hoare s com-' 
munal settlement which violates the interna 
tional settlement of the question may be 
set aside, and leave the wav open for the 
growth of a gcnnine democracy in India. 

Ramukumud 'MooKriui 
Oar Bombav contemporary reminds the 
Hindu Maha abha in effect that m the League 
of Nations oonntnes are represented by 
their Government®, not bv their peoples. 
Perhaps ever) echool boy knows that lo these 
davs Bat what is peculiar in the C8«e of 


India IS that, whereas other states which are 
members of the League have national govern 
ments and are self govermng, so that their 
governments and people® are identified with 
one another, India has not got a national 
government and is not self governing, and 
hence it may be necessary for the people of 
India to tell the League what the Govern- 
ment of India has not done in the interests of 
India It would, no donbl, be very easy for 
the League authorities to refuse, on technical 
grounds, to listen to the representation of 
the Mahasabha, and most probably that is 
what they will do — particularly as in this 
case the prestige of so influential a Member 
State as Great Britain is involved But 
there 13 no harm in trying to obtain justice 
We are not aware of anything in the constitu 
tion of the Leage of Nations or in the Articles 
of its convenant, etc , which would debar it 
from trying to do justice to India China 
and Germany have cried in the Genova 
wilderness. The Hindo Mabasabba's cry 
also 13 almost sure to be a cry in the wilder 
ness But the world may come to know 
what 13 what That may be some little gain 
llie Bombay paper argues that it is only 
the Congress which represents the wlole 
Indian oation and is definitely pledged to a 
solution of the minorities question, and that 
the Mabaoabha is a communal institution 
True But if the Congress does not or 
cannot do its duty, is no other body to trv 
to do the right thing 7 

Our Bombay friend says in effect that the 
Congress scorns to refer a purely domestic 
question to the decision of a foreign body 
like the League dominated by Britain and 
other Powers lo no way sympathetic towards 
the freedom of oriental peoples Of course, 
the Hindu Maha^ahlm is not an augu®t body 
like the Congre s and so it may without loss 
of dignity stoop to seek the help of a foreign 
bodv But it 13 to be borne in mind that the 
Government of India, for whose upkeep the 
people of India pav, is represented in the 
League, and hence it is not no absolutely 
foreign bodv Jn«t as the Bound Table 
Conference, dominated by the unsympathetic 
Bnti h Power, was not an entirely foreign 
bodv only because Government nominal^ 
Indians were among its members , and for 
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tint reason Congre«s-memhpr8 like ATnliatma 
Gandhi and Jlrs Sar’jini Naidu did not feel 
it beneath their dignity to recognize the 
Round T ible Conference and toko part in and 
appear before it Mahatma Gandhi, the leader 
of the Congrc«s, aras pleas d to have the 
Poona Pact relating to a domestic que<ition 
confirmed by the foreign body known as the 
British cabinet 

In the opin on of Hie Bombay Ckromcle, 
the only effective way to get nd of the 
communal ''award” is to superside it by 
an agreement among the communities 
Personallv, for reasons stated in a previous 
note, we are not at all hopeful about such 
an agreement being arrived at But no 
Indian bod> can or does stand m the way 
of the Congress trying to secure such an 
agreement It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the agreement can be effrctive only 
after It has been acceptrd and confirmed by 
the foreign bodies known as the British 
Ministry and the British Parliament 

That India's position in the League is 
anomalous and that her interests suffer otnng 
to that r< ason are felt by many non Indians 
also These non Indians, however, unlike oiir 
Bombay friend, think that this should and can 
bereroednd They belong to countries like 
Fngland, France, Belgium, Germany, Bulg-inn, 
Russia, Holland, Denmark, China, America 
and Switzerland Delegates from these 
countries and from India attended the 
third International Conference on India 
held at Genova on Scptemb»r 19 la«t The 
following resolution among others was un 
animouslj pa«sed at thi« Conference 

nee considers it wrong that 
[between Tnd a snd the other 
Ilriti^h CommonwesTlh should 
jirisdielion of Ihc ot 

.id-as it unfair to the other 
Bgne thnt one member thereof 
uTd nominate the delegates of 


5 This confere 
disputes arising I 
membtrs of the 
not fnll within the 
Nations and eoni 
members of the Le 
(Great nmain) sho 
another (India) 


Eighfh Untfed Provinces Liberal 
Conference 

The eighth session of the United Provin- 
ces Liberal Conference was hold at Allahabad 
on the 21st and 22nd October la-t The 

Bpeeeh of Mehta Knshnn Ram, emtir of Ihe 

Leader, viVo was chairman of its reception 
committee, was brief and to the point anti 


well considered In the course of it, he 
expressed the opinion that *'L b^ralism, with 
its high dera cr it c ideals of fnedom, justice, 
fair plav and eijuality of right®, its n cognition 
of the necesBi y of compromise and evolution- 
ary progress, and its stern opposition to 
tyranny and coercion of all forms, popular or 
g vernm ntal, can make a valuable contribu- 
tion” to the solution of the d *minating 
economic problem all over the world, which, 
ID hts opinion, is "the root cause of the 
pervading distemper and disorder” evei^'- 
where This may be true But the pity is 
that Liberalism has not actually made any 
such contribution — perhaps because it does 
not possess the requisite driving po-wer 

'file speaker proceeded to saj . 

A heavy obligation rests on genuine liberals 
alt over tftc world to devote their best thought 
fo this eilrcmely d ffieult subject, so that civiliza 
tion mav be saved from the wrrcksge with wliieh 
It i« threatened by the confiict of blind and 
unreasoning forces of exlremism Already these 
forces have inflicied cniel loss and suffering on 
millions ID many a land and are thrcatcnia? 
another outbreak of lutcruational violence oa an 
unprecedented scale. 

In these truly testing timea with formidable 
and almost overwhelming odds against them, the 
Liberals in India, though not strong in numbers 
and frowned upon by extremists on cither aide, 
bsve a special responsibility cast on ihem to 
strive to ibeiT ul'crmost to Leep (he Liberal ideals 
before the public and (he Government, for I believe 
(hat policies pi ded by these ideals can alone 
bring peace and contentment (0 this di»tracted 
land If (ho Government had he^rd tho war- 
ninp and listened to the adnee of the experienced 
leaders of the party and other men of ptod will, 
(he powerful party which stands for complete 
independence and the severance of the Bniish 
connection an! which has adopted the method of 
direct acnon for achieving this goal would not 
have come into existence. The very popuhnty of 
this party which grew in numbers and influence 
in proportion to the elTirfa of Government to 
re|irc«a and suppress it. t-houll have convejeil a 
le«son and a warninfr to those who control Indian 
policy Uut po1 tical wi«dom has not dawned on 
them 

Mehta Krishna Rim agrees with hts 
educated cnnntrtmcn in thinking that the 
scheme of constitutional changes ndunbrated 
in the Wliito Paper eecks to maiiitnm and 
reinforce the vested interests, alien as w 11 ns 
indigenous, and is calciihtcd to set the classes 
against tho maesos and to pcrpetintc the 
communal factor in politics. Abivea'l, it is 

designed to retain in British hands the C3*en- 
tiala of power tliroiigh its plethora of safe- 
guards and reservations 
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Mr A. P. Sen, barrister-at-law, Lac^ow, 
■was elected president of the conference. It 
was a very good choice The greater part 
of hi3 reasoned and dignified address was 
devoted to a consideration of the White 
Paper proposals. He had no difficoltv lo 
showing that the White Paper "cheme docs 
not propose to confer the right of 
government on the people of India, nor would 
it constitute a step forward towards the goal 
of Indian self government 

The constitution fo^mnUtwl in these proposals 
IS certainly not Dominion 6 ta*us nor anv real 
Self Government either in the Provinces or at the 
Centre nor is it truly a trnvernment responsible 
to Its people throngh its leeislstnres The WThite 
Paner appiears to be a mere caialoirne of safeenards 
rather than proposals for real antonomv What- 
ever autonomy there msy he in ontward appearance 
is more or less neuiralired bv th« numeroos 
limitations and resfrteftons and overndinc safe 
cuards sritb which these so-called reforms are 
hedeed Mr Xeville Chamberlam a very imnortant 
member of the Rnti«h Ooremment. claimed that 
“bis Majesty’s Government have inrrounded their 
propoeals with all the eafegnarda which the wit of 
man could deviso.” 

There ia great uncertainty as to when, if 
<ver, and in what shape, the propo-ed Indian 
constitution would be an actuality. 

In examinme the proposals of the White Paper 
we have to bear in miod that they are subject to 
farther alterations hy the Joint Committee as well 
as hy the two lIou*es of Parliament dnnog the 

E ssast^ of the Constitntioa Act. But he h a 
lind optimist who hopes that as a result of the 
delibenfiotis of the Joint Cnmraittre and discus 
Bions in Parliament, the White Paper proposals 
will be improved upon or that the mollifications 
efTocted will be satisfactory from the Indiau 
standpoint The chances sre that further 
conccesions will be made to the persistent clamour 
of the Die-hard« in Great Unfsin led by Mr 
Churchill and Lord IJoyd The Die-hards bsve not 
been defeated but hsve onlv been put off by the 
assurance that the While Paper proposals are 
not final Sir apprehensions are that in the 
Osnstitniinn Act nasws) by Parlisment there will 
be even less of real self povernment for India. 

As regards the date when the constitution 
may begin to be worked, Mr Sen says • 

D-'f-ctive, partial and unsatufsetnry as the 
scheme of rreponsihiliiy at the centre is its in 
anz^iraiion is anhject to such condiTions and 
limitafjorjs as will reifnee it to a disfani dream 
The mere pa«sinc of the Constiiotion Act will 
not bnnj inlo beinc a Folcral covernment. There 
are “preparatory processes reouircd in Bnti*h 
Indis which cannot b* complrtci mill the Con- 
stitution Art IS on the b'aiate TV>ah and which 
mast inesiishiy ocenpv some time” And then 
there SIT* “the final discas<ioos with lh» gtatrs 
with reesM lo ih-sr instruments of sscessir>o and 
the execution of tha Utter cannot bo undenatea 


Dutil the Act which will be the basis of the 
Princes’ accession has been passed, for until that 
time aiTtvea the btates will not be in pissessiou 
of complete tnowledj'e of the charicter and powers 
of the Federation to which they are atLed to 
accede.” 

This IS not all There are certain pre-reqnmlcs 
of a financial charicter to the inauguration of 
responsible federal goreroment Before the Brst 
fedeiiil ministry com-^ into being a reserve bank, 
free from political inBuence will have to be »et 
op and will have tn be in successful operation. 
The White Paper procosds “S’lne, ho«-ever, of ihe 
condiiions necessary for the su cessful establish- 
ment and operation of such a bank depnding 
as they do on world conditions are not altoi^ther 
within their conrrol The Indian badi'etary 
position should be assured the existing shoit- 
term debt both m I/mdon and m India should 
be aabstantially re<lu«l adequate reserves should 
hare been aceumul ited, and Indies norisil ex- 
port surplus should have been restored” Further, 
the fiaancial economic and politic.al conditions 
must be such as to tender it praelicnble to start 
Ihe new Federal and Provincial Goreruroenta on 
a stable basis And if the conditions are not such 
10 the opinion of bis Mijestys Government then 
‘it would inevitably be nreassaty” says the White 
Paper 'to rreoDsider the posmou and determioe 
tn the light of the then circumsiances what 
course should be pursued ’ and tbeo Uis 
Majesty s Government pledge tbemselvea to rail 
imo confurence representsiivcs of Indisn opinion. 
Wheo all toe above conditions are fulfilled, then 
“it IS tbe inientioD of bis Majesty a Oorenimeot 
that tbe Federation sball bo brought into being 
by Royal Proclamation but tbat Pro lamaiinu 
•hall not be issued until both Iloasea of Pirlia- 
ment have presented an Addresa to the Crown 
with a prayer for us Proclamation ” 
lie IS a rash prophet who will venture to pre- 
dict whether or when all these antecedent enn- 
diiiODS will be satisfied and Ibe fed<-ral constitu- 
tioo ushered into existence. I wish good luck 
to those wbn have hopes of tbe early consumma- 
(loo of the federal scheme of Qmtral Govtrument. 

After showing wliat Dominion Status stands 
for and prosing that Britain W.13 pledg-d to 
grant it to India, he ob*Prve«, “th** c >n«tif ution 
which is proposed in the White Paper u as 
far removed from Doiainion Status as one 
pole IS from another” 

Examining tn detail the power* and 
special responsibilities of the Federal 
Executiae, he comes to the concln<ion th.at 
®it IS a tnvo-ty of truth to sav the poople 
will have complete administratis c contr >1 oa cr 
any department of federal admini-trafion.” 
Similarly, passing in review the subj cts of 
militar} control, financial cintrol, cuitml of 
acrviees, legislative control, franchise, etc., 
be makes it clear that the Whit" Paper does 
not concede or raak“ for self rule. Nor is 
there any 'aelf-defcrmmaUon' ia it. 
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“Our future constitutional dcrclopmcnt and 
political progress are not to be in out nandii For 
CTCiT constitutional step for\Tard we ahall haro 
to append upon the sweet will o! our rulers At 
every stflRe ol progress there must a l«*h 
enquiry and fresh parlmmenta^ legislation. We 
are not to bo the architects oiour own destiny 
hut arc to ho tbo supplicants of another nation 
for favour. England is to determine the stage 
and pice of India’s progress, and India is to 
remain helpless, as before, m tbc matter of 
self-development. 

No self-respecting Indian can help feeling the 
humiliation of such an ab]cct position. 

After criticifing others, Mr. Sen turns (ho 
search-light inwards and observes that "for 
many of our ills we ourselves are responsible.” 

“In a country divided by so many rdiglom, and 
sects, communities, castes and sub-castes, and 
differences of language the task of building up an 
united nation is fraught with coneiderable diffi- 
culties But the imperative duty is cast upon na 
so to reconstruct ourselves as will enable us to 
overcome those difficulties.” 

He aiipgesta in detail what ought to be 
done "to reconstruct ourselves." 

He condemns the revolutionary movement 
and parties, and considers them politically 
wrong and injurious. From what he says, 
it would appear that in his opinion (heir 
"existence" is indirectly explained by the 
“smarting under the humiliation of the 
political domination of India by another 
country," and also by "many economic causes” 
He would ^‘earnestly beg all my patriotic 
countrymen to abandon this [civil disobedience) 
movement altogether.” "In the present crisis 
in the historj' of our country, united action 
amongst all progressive parties is most 
m^ently needed." 


U. P. Liberal Conference Resoluftons 


The most important and lengthy resolu- 
tion passed at the U. P. Liberal Conference 
related to the White Paper. It begins thus • 


(a) The United Provinces Libcml ConfereDce 
places on record its een«e of profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the proposals of constitutional advance 
embodi^ in the hito Fapor and with tbc cForta 
that arc being made in the Joint Selcel Omitnittw 
to make them even more illiberal Ibe Wnito 
Paper proposals make no real or substantial 
transfer of power to responsible Indian gqvcrn- 
ments and provide no, method whereby India 
micht be prepared to take over the control of 
rwerveil subKCts Tho scheme is permeated with 
distrust of Indians and Indian camcity and » 
overloaded with safeguards both at tie centre and 
in the proTinccs which are much more in Iho 
mtereals of England than of India The pKqwala 


in their present form will neither satisfy Indian 
opinion nor bring about any improvement in the 
pwiticnl situation. 

(i) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme 
which, while meeting tbc immediate demands and 
requirements of India, docs not also provide for 
BUtoraatie development to full responsibility and 
enuahty of status with tbc Dominions within a 
snort period fixed m the statute itself will satisfy 
Indian national aspirations or allay political 
discontent 

Clause (c) of the resolution states that the 
"Conference adheres to the following resolu- 
tion of the last session of the National 
Liberal Federation," which is then quoted in 
full. TJiat resolution of the National Liberal 
Federation embodies suggestions for making 
India self-governing and its constitution 
democratic ns well as detailed criticism and 
condemnation of the White Paper. 

Some of the other resolutions dealt with 
the Statutory Railway Authority, Transfer of 
Aden, the Swadeshi Movement, Princes' 
Protection Bill, the Political Situation, 
lodnans Abroad, Reserve Bank Bill, Agri- 
cultural Indebtedness, and Untouchability. 


Insistence on Formal Abandonment of 
Civil Disobedience 

Clause (b) »f the resolution on the political 
situation reads 

“This Conference disapproves of the continuance 
of the policy of civil disobedience, which stands m 
the way of a united political action by all pro- 
gressive parties ” 

Without the least desire to be offensive, 
wc cannot help saying that this clause gives 
one, to however slight an extent, tlie same 
impression as the attitude of the Government 
towards the Congress. Government wants a 
formal and complete abandonment of civil 
disobedience, completely ignoring Mahatma 
Gandhi’s gesture of peace and the practical 
discontinuance of cml disobedience. Why 
should tho Liberals want a similar repudia- 
tion of civil disobedience from the Congress ? 
As wc understand tho matter, neither the 
Government nor the Liberals may ever get 
such a humiliating recantation from the 
Congress in the present political condition of 
India. Congre^amcn cannot sincerely recant. 
It ought to be enough that civil disobedience 
baa been practically given up. 

If Liberals can co-operate with Congress- 
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men m the uplift of the depressed classes, 
which IS 30C10 political work, why cannot the 
two parties unite on a directlj political 
programme which involves neither ^mendi- 
cancy* nor 'direct action’ ^ 

Exhtbtfton of Indian Arf in London 

The recent exhibition of 'Modern Indian 
paintings was organized by Sir Barada 
Charan Ukil Thoao whose pictures have 
been exhibited in it are the brothers Sarada 
Charan Ukil, Barada Charan ULil and Ranada 
Charan Ukd, and D K. Deb Barma, 
Sadhangsu Chiudhuri, Pires Roy, B Sen, 
K. N Slazumdar, S Choudhury, G N Tagore, 
Jamini Ranjan Ray, Sriram Vaish, N N 
Tagore, A P Banerjee, R. K. Samanta, Nahni 
Kanta Mazumdar and Lalit Mohan Sen Art 
critics in the British Press have paid a con 
siderablo tribute and Sir Samuel Hoare a high 
tribute to the quality of Indian Art displaved 
in the Exhibition 

He expressed bis ifUdaess to be able to gel 
anaj it onlf tor a ebon time, trom the ordeal of 
esammation and cross^amtaation to the Committee. 
These was a note ot ceauiaenets in (be wish that 
be expressed that be eould Hod time to discuss 
with the distinguish’d lodiia ruiwts who cam’ to 
see him trom time to time oth^ thinzs besides 
politics and matters o£ administratioa tie strack 
a still deeper note when he remiaded the small 
bat distingutohed audience chat it was in mstters 
ot art and the wider issues of life that difi’erent 
peoples m the East and the est cam" together 
upon a higher lerel of matual nnderstaadiog and 
appreciation than th‘7 freriueotlj did in tbe more 
controTersial realms in which be was so much 
and so etrcnnously inroUed If only (ado Dntish 
relations could b“ preacrTcd on this level how 
much easier all the rest would be I 
But how can there be sincere “mutual 
understanding and appreciation” in any 
matter between two parties when one patty 
insists on treating tbe other as mere children 
or rather less than human, in political and 
adtnmi-,trative matters ? The human mind 
IS not divided into air-tight compartments 
If «omc members of a nation understand 
and are creative in literature, art, science, 
philoaophv, etc , it etanJs to reason that tb^e 
would be other members of it who understand 
political and administrative problems equally 
well and can do oqaaJh good constructive 
work in politics and administration 

Sir Samncl Iloaro and his fellow imperia- 
lists should know that Indians refuse to bo 


patted on the back as artists and trodden 
under foot as political dreamers and agitators 


Mr. Churchill's Proposals 

London Oct 24 

The creation of a Government of India 
inspectorate to tour the provinces and report on 
the working of the transferred departments was 
proposed by Sir Churchill when giving evidence 
before the Joint Select Commute He stressed that 
any advance must be by stages and the provinces 
should b* working satisfactorily before a change 
waa introduced m the Centre 
He said he was prepared to support provincial 
Home Rule on four conditions namely that the 
powers so extended would b* revo able by 
Parliament that the expenment would b“ given 
a fair chance over a long p’nod without fuithc 
changes that the Governors would have deputies 
to whom they would b“ empowered to entrust the 
judiciary and police and that an all India in 
apectorale woali be appointed- 
Mr Chnrchill explained that the inspectorate 
would supervise the expenditure of grinU which 
the provinces would receive from the Centre and 
by ajiflni^iDg tbe respoasibiJities of Parliament 
for the well being of tbe masses and tbe 
Government of the provinces would remove tbe 
odious accusation against the White Pap r that 
we hare ceased to concern ourselves with the 
welfare of Indian peoples and are only anxious 
for our Own interests and nghU 

Thes* paragraphs give some iden of the 
coastitution which Mr Churchill would give 
Todia if he had the absolute power Toe} 
need not be discussed He cut a rather 
sorrv nod foolish figure under cross- 
exnmtnatiOQ 

The claim that British imperialists rule 
Jodia for “the welfare of the lodinra p'^plcs,” 
IS sickening hypocrisy Thej have all along 
professed to concern themselves with our 
welfare Yet, lo spite of their professed 
concern for the welfare of the masses, the 
latter arc sunk in abject povertj This has 
been admitted b} many British officers and 
statesmen The latest evidence on the 
subject from Bntidi source-? is contained in 
the following observations in the annual 
Government report on the administra'ion of 
the U P Police for the year 1932 

In In lia more than any other country m 
the wwrW there « a coasicicfablo portion of the 
popidation that finds it ditficult even in normal 
years to keep body and soul together If anything 
mbnormal happens this section of th” i»3plc is 
deprived of the bare necessities of lif.. 

Our poverty is not the only proof of the 
British imperialistic care to winch wo have 
been subjected. The infliction of the game 
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caro jB roBpntiBiblo for the fact that, of all 
coiiiitrioe uiuhr Livthrod rule, ludu ib the 
nin^t illit(rut(, 02 per iciit of our popiiKtioa 
boil g quUo iiiiK ct nt of Ictlora 

In i-pito ff the impcnalist concern for 
our^^tlfllrc the dinthratc in Iiidia ih also 
lupin r titan in onj other country under 
civil red gnernmf*nt 

I^ct us cniicliidc with Bomo nctuanal 
figiirit*, lnk< 11 from the India volume, part I, 
ot the c<n«us nptrt f r 1931 The male 
chillis ‘^complete evpectntinn of life in yeara” 
when hi IS bitrn is in Australia 55 20, Den- 
mark 54 9, England 48 53, Ennee 45 74, 
Germany 44 82, Ilnlland 51, Jmhn 2259, 
ItnU 4t21, Japan 4397, Nonvaj 54 84, 
Swidin 54 53, Switzerland 49 25, United 
States 49 32 Tor the female child the 
fipures are Au-tralia 58 84, Denmark 67 9, 
Eiipland 52 38, hnnee 49 13, Germany 4833, 
H Hand 53 4, huha 22 31, Italy 44 83, Japan 
44 85, Norway 57 72, Sweden 66 98, Switzer- 
land 52 15, United States 52 54 

So we pray to Mr Churchill and his 
fellow inperiahsts to neglect the masses of 
India for n httlo avhilo ' It is just possible that 
their nfgl ct may produce results opposite to 
those produced by their care 


Rn Indian Stvmmer's Feat 

Rangoon Oct 2o 

The Great Indmn BWimmer P K Obosh wto 
entered wsler at 8 6 in the morniDR on Oct ^ 
at the Royal I^akea came out at d M p M on 
Oct 2 j ereatiDR n new world record of Bwimming 
endurance test for 79 hours and 21 roinntM in the 
presence of a huge cosmopolitan crowd Fully 
conscious and responding to orations by aigne he 
swam unaided to the boundary line ammunition 
It 13 stated that on the shore on a Bfretcher he 
was garlanded by Dr Dugal president ^tbe 
^ncoon Corporation He was then rem^ u 
an ambuhnee to a prirate residence Immedufely 
nftcT 1 6 p it repeat^ rifle fires announced hw 
breaking of the world a record but he conttuned 
for another 24 minute* 


Separafion of Burma 

{Associated Presa) 
Rangoon Oct. 19 

IT Chit niaing M L c pros dent of tme 

section of the anti separationist party and also 

&r of that section m the Durma 
has eent a communication to the chairman and 
iTIm nf the Toint Select Committee London 

™‘.nd befor. th. 


consulted the, Indian delegates particularly the 
Ilurmeac. 

hir Samuel Iloires vicwfl arc prejudicial and 
dctnmental to the case of fcdcnitionists and am 
nliio based on cntirel} fallacious and one sided 
estimate of Ilurmas opinion on the Biibj ct bir 
birauel Hoare was unduly swayed by the proceed 
mgs of the Bimon ( ommisBion forgetting that the 
Commission was boycotted by all representing the 

K cater hulk and the fact that the ilurma logis- 
:urc at that time was also banned by all general 
councils of nurmcae associal ons. The election was 
concloane proof for pro-federation Tlie separafion 
motion was utterly defeated in the legislature in 
December 1932 and a conrention of all general 
councils of Rurmese associations held in July, 19J2 
unanimously rejected separation 

forty four anti separationist members of the 
legislature declare entire support for federation and 
we repudiate Bir Bamuel Iloarc s plea that separation 
is in the best interests of Rurma. Any attempt to 
thrust separation in spite of such endence is 
tantamount to flouting the wishes of the people 
of Burma and will become too deliberate and 
pemicioas if so done under the inflnencc of official 
tactics and will nerer be tolerated by Burma.' 

Muslims Educaftonally Nof fhe 
most Backward Communify tn 
All Provinces 


The pre-ideiit of the recent U P Slushm 
Education'll Conference rightK regretted the 
education’ll backwardness of hia own cora- 
iDuiiity and made some good suggestions for 
its cd icational advancement He may feel 
encouraged by the fact that the U P Muslims 
have already outstripped the U P Hindus 
in education According to the census of 
1931, in the U P among Hindus 91 males 
and 9 females per tmlle are literate and 
among Muslims 07 males and 10 females 
per mtllc are literate AEushms are more 
literate than Hindus in some otlier areas also 
Their literacy per rrnUe there in 1931 is 
shown below 


Area. 

Aimer ilerwara 
CPA Beiar 
Kladras 
U P 

Bombay States 
C. L Agency 
G r Sutes 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Madras States 
Mysore 


Ifluslims 
Male. Female. 
19G 23 


The Bengal Census Report for 1931 
reveals the fact tliat in the decade 1921-1931 
htemey among Hindu males has decreased in 
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22 districts aad litericy amoag MusUoi males 
has decreased iq 1<3 of them Among Muslims 
increase la literacy has taken place in 15 
districts, but it iiaa taki^n place among Hmdns 
only m 6 districts As Bengal Masalmans are 
more backwird in education than Bengal 
Hindus and Government makes greater 
efforts for the spread of education among 
the former, it is oalj to be esp’oteJ that 
during th"* decade there should be greater 
progrisS among them But why should 
there be edi I’-ional ratrogiession among the 
Hindus ’ Perhaps the census is inaccurate 
in this respect But if it be accurate, the 
Bengal Goieruraent ought to take all 
those steps for the promotion of education 
among Bengal Hindus which it has b“cn 
taking for j cars in the interest of Muslim 
education 

The most important question to which the 
Bengal Governtaeot owes an answer is, wb> 
there should be any decrease in education at 
all m any area among any communit) The 
matter should receive the earnest attention 
of the entire population of B'^ngal 

• Vtthaibhai Pafel 

Tiic cause of ludia i emaaetpatton lias 
811 tuned an irreparable lo»s bj the tragic 
death in 4 foreign land of Snjut Vithalbnai 
Pile! At home and abroad, in health iiid lu 
sickne s, he was most valiant fighter for his 
country s freedom He was a very able 
parbamentanan, possesaed of profoniid and 
extensive knowledge of constitiitinnal law 
Vs the first ylcctod president of the Indian 
Legi lative Assembly, be made a record and 
won a reputation by lus knowledge, skill, 
fearless mdepcudence, love of jfrcedoni, 
tenacity of purpose, unremitting indii try and 
controversial powers aYlnch his successors 
have not approached and wlucli future in 
cumbents of the office will find it hard to 
equal niid etill more ilifficnlt to beat He 
went abroad tnamU for getting cured and 
imp o\ mg his health, but did more in America 
and Europe in a physically feeble condition 
for acquainting the people of those continents 
with »the ca-'c for India’s freedom than 
Indians possc«sed of normal health arc 
gcncrolh able to do In our l3«t March 
onmbor the Ke\ J T Sunderland gate 


an account of Mr Patel’s visit to America, 
and briefly refcmiig to the visit to that 
continent of othci fimoiis Indians, wrote 
of his \isit thus, in part 

Lilt an I in some respects mo^t important of 
afi Hr \ J Pate! India s great and heroic 
Cell c all p ace-!oTm‘; fighter for her freedom 
ciai« in Noremb r lOJ* Notwithstanding ht^ 
lapar i h ilth causal by his cruel imprisonment 
in fnJit and tlia four s-“rere s irgica! op - miwos 
whehh wai comp Uel to unlergo n Europ 
to 81V4, hto life, he IS moving a'ro it wid ly and 
doing nil 1 very valuible rotk fjr India a cai» 
No 0 a r vmur from Indu his ever m * wi h 
s 1 a h gh oTi lal recognition an I wclcon’ He 
has b n rd ivc 1 with fi stin, tub d honour and 
greonotabl p i i^c rveptio is bv the mayors o' 
New Vork Cit) IhiUdelpUu Biltimore, Boiton 
D trait WaihingEoo ani others of our largest 
ctici Hu pctacei and necounts of his Joaz nnd 
able a rvn’ i tj India have been published la 
miny of oir widely cir iilated papers In bis 
addrt »-»s an I lectures d liver>J in colleges 
th itres gr it hit(s eburch»s nnJ before dubs 
and asso u ions of miny kinds ho has presented 
India a case for freodom and self rule fearlessly 
and With gfvit r arnssool poirer Tne vjsir of 
this great In lun leader to Voi'rica will long 
rem^nhreJ His addr ss s and mcerners have 
ererywh'^re prod t e-d etro ig impressions Certain 
It Is that h» hi cri.U'-J or de»p no I in th" tn nJs 
of tbousands lb coivitioi that his great historic 
niton wbcbbishad such an illutrioJi past 
IS abjnJjotly able to rule its If no* and oigb 
to be granted its freedom witho t d^lai 
It was onlv fitting that shortly before lus 
death the message which he give concluded 
with the words “Before I die I am praymg 
for the carlv ntti nm^iit of Indn’s freedom' 

Mahatma Gandhi s Suggested 
Visit to Mfdnapur 

It has been suggested that Mahatma 
Oandbi should visit Midnopnr As that 
district n at present pncticnllv nnd 9 r martial 
hw, the visit of a me*«cngcr of peace at this 
time would not iii our opinion be appropriate, 
nor would it produce any adequate beneficial 
result. Obviously the suggestion has been 
made in the hope that he may bo able to 
convert those in Midnapur who are teiTori«ti 
call} inclined, if any are still le/f, to the cult 
of non violence But how will contict 
between him nnd them be produced f Even 
entirely unarmed and figuratively toothkss 
and elawlcss human beings who might see 
or seek to see Alahatroap might most probably 
be Boepectod by the police to be either 
potential civil resistors or terrorists in 
latention 


"0-15 
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If ^^o were ripljtlj informed^ dunng 
Gaiiclliiji’a visit to Calciitla in a previous nr 
lie was npked b) the people of Midnipur to 
visit tint district Hut the visit did not come 
oir If ho had V isitcd Mtdmpiir at tint time, 
the people would have been cncoiirnged jii 
their nojj-tiofr/it struggle So far as our inf ir 
miiiinn gi*8, the liiroie sncrifices ana 
sullcniigs of the people of rainluk niiJ 
Ciiiiini sub-divisions, in the enuse of non- 
violtnce, with no loadera hkc Sardar Pntel or 
Khan Abdul GalTir Khan to lend then, were 
surpassed in India oiil) b} those of tlie non 
violent fighters of N-W Frontier Province 


Bengal and the Poona Pact 

Renders of now spnpers have learned from 
several ^o ircea tint Mahntma Gandhi ngres 
that the Poona Pact mny bo altered lu C'i«es 
of proved injustice, with the con«ent of 
both pirties But it is hoping ngnn«t hop" 
to get the consent of tlic pirtv which lias 
got an undue advantage to any cliangc which 
wnild lessen that advantage In the ease of 
Bengil, there were no two pariic>— no 
rcprt&entaiivc of the “caste Hindus” s g icd 
the Pact There wa«, no doubt, some 
ncf|mc«cence on the pirt of some Uengtiis 
for a bn'f period und.r fear of Mabaimaji’s 
d ath Thtre is, moreover, a third party to 
take into account, namilv, the Krtt sh 
ministry Thev confirmid the Poona Pact 
btcm < it cap cud tnsrne iheirpurpa c 
bi.lt r than or at hast ns will ns the o igiiial 
coinmuual award But if th v found any 
agreed cha g wuild not suit llicin s» vv II, 
th«j would be quitt cquil to finding plenty ol 
exui iH for II >t atcepiing it Let ii’, how- 
ever, a sumo that there are only two 

, Bengal ‘ Caste Hindus’ on the one side 
and the depreesed classes of Beiipral on the 
other represented by Dr Ambedkar and 
Mahatma Gandhi 5Iah itmiGaudlii has not vet 
been coiiviocedt hat any iiiju-,ticc has been 
done to B ngd nationalists And it would not 
be ra-sy to convu ce Dr Ambedkar either 
In any case it la hard lines that a pani- m 
like Dr Atnb.dkar should have a stnngle- 
hold on Bengal nationalis n, or that it should 

be at tlic m. icy of onlv a single great soul^ 
individual like the ^lahatraa Before the 
Poona Pact he fasted to prevent the disruption 


of Hindu Rocietv b, the communal ‘award” 
Unfrrtiin it ly, tiio permanent possibility of 
that disruption stares us in the f ce, because 
of the sanctity ascribed to the Piona Pa('t 
It IS a strange iriny of fite that a non* 
communal organisation like the Congrcrs h’ls 
become the greatest indirect advocate ni’d 
supporter of the comimin ilism-nddcn “award” 
of the Bntidi pr mier thrnugli its adh riut'e 
to the death to the Poona Pact, which did ned 
nullify blit only strengthened that ‘award” i” 
some respects 

It will help real All India pitriots to 
understand the Bengal Nationali‘«ts* ca3<», if 
they bear in mind, iha*- up to the 29th Aug ist 
of //iis ytor the Bengil Govcrunicnt had not 
prepared its final list of depressed clasie^j 
that 20 (twenty sir) caste , including the 
Muraeroiis Nainaiudias and R ijbangshis, had 
objected to belt g included in the list, thus 
leaving only ll,i)7,05'> person* to b“ given 
special representation, that according to bir 
William PrcuUico’s answer in Co mcil il* 
preparing the provi-ional Government list, '‘the 
genera! criteria of nntonolnbility were uot 
appli d ’ and that Government did not r*l> 
on any partic il-<r aiitlioritv but prepared the' 
bsl on the bi'is of the information generallj" 
at their di pi sil ’ 

We have sliown m our last number, p 4S4, 
that thv *deprosscd classes’ in Bengal would 
be vumled it the most to the rocrvutioi of 
5 (Inc) scats, instead of the 30 (tbifty) 
assigned to them by the Poona Pact 

Careers for Women and \Tarnags 

wvr»v.V.b% \Sy5 oVot oiVobW 
Instructioii Bengil, adv nieed tint a 
principal was wanted from the let Xovejnb“r, 
193J for B thune College, the premier 
Women’s College in Brngil One of the 
cnndiuons hid down was that slio m ist be 
immamcd or widowed It it to bo hop’d 
however, th it the best candid ito, a inamed 
ladv, has been nppnmtrd 

It was reported about a innoih ago that 
the Lvccutii c Health OfHcer of the Bombay 
Miimc jiality had summ ir )y dispensed with 
the sirviccs • i Dr Miss Sii idr bai Kaut, 
who was in charge of a miiincipil maternity 
home, on the ground that she had rcecntlv 
maiTied 
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An item of news of an opposite kind w 
the following * 

tmrit ar Oct 7 

SirJar Slohind r Singh siJhwan haa gwen 
notice to mOTL tiro rcsoimions m the fotthcoming 
meeting of iho Dutnet ItornJ Ludbuna, to tlic 
ciToct that uamarrud vromen teach ra ehould not 
b emplojcii in the D a net Haard FJocation 
Uepartment and that those alnady 1 1 Bcm-e an I 
unmifried be gmn notic*.”! that in case iher do 
not get thcm»eUe 3 marneil wiihm a jear thor 
scmces will be dispensed with 

Though marr age is normal for both men 
and women, attempts hive been made lu 
mant cmntriea to eliiit out raariied women 
frnia various careers Years agi the J^ow 
York Board of education nd p od a b> law 
Capecallj directed at married women “The 
position of the BiirJ was at once attacked 
and ridiculed, with the result that on Maj 
2G, 1020, the bv law was "slncken oot in its 
entirety” A Ht^hnj of Women t, Elucation 
i« the United Stntc^, by fh imas \\oo<l>, 
aol 1 , prints the filliwiiig poem b) Alice 
Pupf Miller ndicnling the bj-law of the 
New Y’ork Board of Edu-'auon 

The board loterriewa three women ctodidafe* 
as follows 


Oorm Ij Eoonl 

\ « please don t wa<i< 
hour time ai d oiir« 

1 y p{ as aft bi <d 
On mtntal powere 
She BcciDS 10 ns 
The proiicr stuff 
ho has s bus 
Dind bad eooiich 
AH other pleas appear to u» 
Lxcwsirdy supetfluou" 


Aly husbaad is not really bad— 

Bxira 

How Fcrj* sad how rery sad I 
lit Teoehrr 

Iff s good but bear my one cscu«e— 

Bemrd 

' Oa what 3 the use oh whit a the use * 

1st feaeber 

List winter in a railroad wr»cfc 

He lost an arm and broke his neck 

He 8 doomed but lingers day by day 
Rjanl 

Her husband s doomed I Hurry I hurry 
2nl lenrier 

ily husband s tfod and beaJthy too— 

Board 

Why then of course yon will no do 
2 id Teacher 

Just bear me out \oull find you re wroug 

Its true hi3 bodj 8 good and stroug , 

But ah ht8 tins are atf astrat. 

Board 

Her husband 8 mad Hip hip hurray ! 


3rd Teacher 

Jly husband s wise and well— the creature I 
Board 

Then you can never be n teacher 
’trd Tcaener 

tv ait For I fed him such a life 

II con d not stand me as a wife 

Last Mchaclmas he ran away 
Board 

Ilir husbind hates her Hip hurray 
Ckortu Board 

Now we hivo found 
Without a doubt 
lly process sound 
Vtid Hell thought out. 

Each caiidiclato 

Is fic III truth 

To educate 

Ihc mind of youth 

\o teacher nwnl apply to us 

W hose married life s harmonious 

Stvlmmtng Feaf By Girl of Seven 

List month at the Swimmtng T nr orga- 
nized by tbc Oriental Club i>f AHihuha ] a 
Hiiidtistiim girl vf get ca of B inrc*, nanetl 
J ij loll Devi, crossi <I the Jumn i twico with- 
out taking rest She abo dived with her 
hand-, and feet tied, hoiing boon dripped 
1010 tho river from a height of about 12 feet 

Germany Leaves League of Nations 
and Dtsarmamenf Conference 

Gcrminy Ins cut off nil connection with 
the Lc goe of Nilioos and the Disarmament 
Coofcreiice on the ground that she was not 
accorded eqiinlity of status and equality of 
armaments All peoples who are not partisans 
must admit Germany’s grievances to be just. 

Germany herself has not given her Jews 
an equal status, has on the contrary peraecuted 
(hem cruelly, md at the last League Assembly 
session opposed the resolution dealing with 
the protection of minorities, including the 
Jews But these wrong actions of hers do 
not prove that the other Powers have treated 
her justly 

Gift of Sabarmafi Ashram for 
‘Harijan’' Service 

Mahatma Gandhi has offered to band 
over to Seth Gliansliyamdas B rla. President, 
Ser\nntsr)f Uuioucbabhs Society, theSaja- 
ji^ha Ashram at Sabirmati to be diduated 
"once for all for the service ofHarjjjiis” 
A noble offer for a noble purpose 
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Srimafi Kamlnl Ray 

Mrs K N Ra\,wlio died last month nt 
the apjo of about 70, was "Ronpil’s proilcat 
ppctofis Rpfnro lipr mniT nco slin bnd nlrondy 
breorno famous for her portrv as Mias Kamini 
Son, DA II<*r father, tlic Into Rabu Chantli- 
ebnran Sen, a judiPial nfilcor, bad won 
distinction and popu^llrlt^ diinnc bis Itfi time 
by wntinf; some historical novels treating of 
events which happened dunne the earlier 
per od of British nilc in India, and b) 
translating Uncle Toin*'< Cnhin intn Bencali 
The first book of poems by Mr« IC. N Ra), 
which was published when she was a teacher 
in Bethnno College, ^7as Alo o Chhntjn or 
‘Xight nnd Shade*' It came out with an 
introduction b\ the poet Horn Chandra 
Bandopadh}aj and at once made a name 
Subsequent!} other books of poems nnd some 
dramatic pieces avere composed and published 
by h'T The last work, which was published 
a few }car& agi, was a collection of sonnets 
which were an expression of some aspects 
of Jior inner hfo on the 01 e of and after her 
marriage Translations of some of these 
poems, bv Mrs Jessie Duncan Mestbrook, 
were published in The Mo/lcrn Jieiten for 
November, 1929 Their Bengali onginals 
bad not then come out 

Punts of thought and sentiment and a 
certain intellectual distinction were some of 
the characteristics of her poetry They were 
entire!} free from voluptuousness Reading 
her poems, no one would think of woman as a 
plai thing of man or as a suppliant for man’s 
favour, but would rather bo impressed with 
the dicnity and hieh destinv of womanhood 

Stic took part in a qniet war in socml 
welfare work of difFcrcnt kinds and general!} 
in the movement for women’s uplift nnd 
emancipation She was noted for her indivi 
duality nnd independence of character She 
alwavs tned to avoid the limelight and never 
nlawd to the “ '‘“1® 

Lwo that, Ihoueh » contemporarj ot so grent 
a poet a« Eabindrannlh Tajore, her wit. do 
pot bear snob evidence of bi. ina.ienee as the 
work, of many other contemporary author, do 

••Excluded Ureas" 

The proviMOn about 'cvciiided areas m 
the White Paper is unnecessary and la a 


tefleclion on the ,desirc and nbiUt} of the 
Indian intelligentsia to look iftcr the intcroats 
of the aboriginal trib'‘8 the regions inhabited 
b> whom would gencnll} be “excluded” 
Ml at Mr N M J shi, Mr M It T^itikar 
and the Archbishop of Cantcrbiin said b fore 
the Joint Select Committee is quite correct 
air N ai Jfwhi put the vie v that It wm not 
only Ihc moneylendcM from whom protection was 
noctlcd hut capitalists aiilocratie ofUcers and even 
anthropologists nho want these Fpecimens to be 

f ire«ervcd lie eoi tended that free di'eu'ision 

tcIiUtcd TiTOtection 

Mr 31 R Tajatar put the view that it would 
be unwise to i;;iiort the modem Indian a rcahza 
tion of obljtationa towards these communilics end 
expressed the fear that if pubic criticism in 
reHtion to the totally eicludifd ar i was not 
l>ermittcd to be brought to b^sr these people 
mil Ion? continuo as exhibits of what ciriltzations 
usoJ to be onee in India 
ihe Vtcbbishop of Canterbury also thought that 
total probib tion was nccdEcssly drastic and urged 
the imports ice of a legislature* being aware hor 
ihc problem was being treated 
\s nrcAs other Ibnii tribnl miy b-* declared 
‘excluded’ the provision is \cr} (hngerou« 
nlso Alrc-idi the district of Midnapur has 
been aaentiooed in this coaacatiaa 


Aborftvc Rebellion tn Siam ^ 

Jt «cems thst the rebellion in Siam has 
tirzied out Nevertheless, it would be wise 
and statesmatilikc on the purt of the King of 
6iniu to inquire into the grievances of his 
people, if any, and redress them. It 
should not be impossible to make Siam a quite 
up to date constitutional monarchy 


Jawaharla! Nehru on M N Roy 

In the course of a jwst and generons 
communication to the Pre's relating to 
Mr M N Roy Pandit JawaLirfal Nehru 
dc«cnbc3 his first meeting with him Sa\s he 
feix feet tall and well bu U physically ?I N 
Roy was a fine Ep'*ciincn of indian hnmsnity 
Intdlcctuslly. ha was alert and Jreen and crei a 
few ID nules* conversation itnprcssed me with his 
unusual abtl tj 

The commiinicatiou concl ides 
Today he 1 os in the Bjreilly Cenlnl Prison 
and tor nearly two years and a half he has been 
in gaid He is ill aaJ is said to sud* r from 
a aenous co istitutionul disease. F r long un ispI 
to a hot cl mate he has hs 1 to cn lure the terrible 
summer heal of Northern Ind a i » tb" hard and 
painfai surroundings of a prison The usual 
lacilitcs which Wen. graiitcu to some of ui i> 
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pnson nrc denied him and it app“3rs that eren 
boots and nritin" materials are s<*rcrety rfc>tneted 
For an intelWlml that U th** haplest mat of all 
And sn he wastes away and hia bn^bt yonns' 
life wh eh ha 1 already shown such rn-h prom s 
si dcs downholl to the bnot faiieh is the fate 
of one of the bravest and ablest of India a sons 
of the present c<»neration TTe are poor enough 
m human material and it is a tragedy to 6“© ih** 
waste of the lives of ihose who have the ability 
and capacity to do so much for their country 
while others whom nobody cm acciiso of pwseaaing 
any intellect or ideals or even decent feelings 
occupy the seats of power and authority Bit it 
IS wrong to think that their lives are wasted 
They serve the cans* b*tt®r in this silent was 
than many who shoit from the housetops 
As capita] punishment Ins not been 
pronounced on Mr M N Ron he is lepnllr 
cnfitled to nich medical and other treatment 
as would cure and keep aU\o his bodv and 
mind 

Japanese Reciprocify I 

Presiding over the 14th ordinar) general 
meeting of the Scmdia Steam Navigation 
CompatiN, "Mr W'alchand Hirachand pointed 
out that, although the coastal waters of lapan 
aro rcpcrvcd to her national tonoago onh and 
nlthough there is an embargo at present on 
the import of Indian and Burman rice into 
Japan, her shippor-s have been invading our 
coastal waters with cTtremely low and 
uneconomic rates made possible bj the 
policy of the Japanese State to subsidize its 
shipping and the depreciated jen, and that 
the Japanese rice merchants have began to 
dump at low rates the Indian markets with 
old nec imported into Japan from Burma in 
prcMons ycarsj thu damaging the Indian 
nee market and ruining the Burmese 
agneuliwnsts Rice mlciCists in BuTma and 
Indian merchants have rcrjiie ted the Go\cm 
ment of Indih to place a ban on the iinporls 
of old Indian ric" from Japan As for 
rcsc'wation of Indian caasf il traffic for Indian 
shipping that would involve "di«cnmmatK>n 
against Bntish shipping ' 

* Mad Men's Cures for Terrorism 

The Slafrunnn has been advertising mad 
quack remedies for terrorism Through it-» 
columns, «ome Europeans at Kharagpur have 
suggC'tcd that for tlio«e found in mi 
authonzed posse* ion of arms or ammttmUoa 
the death pcnaltv should be enforced within 


48 hours ’ But why 48 hours ? Whj not 
immediately and on the spot where un 
authorized arms or amtnuintion are found ' 
These terror stricken Europeans (and th“ 
Editor of T/ic Slatesmnn p) take it for 
granted that sucli iimuthorized thing, are 
kep* in stock only for murd°r and that the 
murder of rurop^an officials They forgot 
tliat different pnnishineuts are provided in 
the orduiarv lavy for different tnme«, and 
(hat arms and ammunition maj be placed in 
a man’s hou*e bv lus enemies or police 
informers without his knowledge ti get him 
punished 

Another correspondint of the «aine paper 
one Captain O Dom an, goes one better He 
proposes that “in tlio event of another Bntish 
official losing lus life by as assination, two 
(or more) of the pmpered gentry now 
resident lu 'Midnapore gaol be taken outside 
plac'd against a wa)), and publich shot ' 
So some Indian prisoners are proposed to be 
selected or t ikon at random nnd shot down, 
no mailer who or what thev nre or wimt the 
ofleucc for which ihc> were jailed But 
ttbatever their offence might have been for 
which the) were imprisoned, the judge or judges 
did sot condemn them to death, but to the 
le 'cr puni«hmcnt of imprisonment So, it is 
ont) frenzied and panic 'tricken men who can 
suggest that they sliould be killed bccan«c 
some other person or persona outside the jail 
have committed a murder But apart from 
the sanity or justice of the proposal, how 
can it influence the terrorists or prevent 
terrorism ? 

To the enmes of tcrrori't®, one more has 
DOW to be added, namelv, that the) have 
unhinged the minds of some European* 

*In(erpopu!ar* Heighbouritness 

Rfiilc the distance between continents 
and countries, measured in mile, remuns as 
great as ever, they have real!) comrvery 
much clo cr to one. another if wt consider 
how much less time it takes at pro ent to 
travel and to transeut news over long dis 
tance* I rom that point of view the earth 
has bcconc smaller than before Science has 
brought about thi< ghriukage As distant 
peoples Lave thn* become neighbour!', it 
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would bo imtiiml to oxpoct greater iictgliboiir- 
liiKf'R mnniijj oatiottH than in (h}K poiip In*. 
But nfl n ninttfr of fact, contitJcntH ngiiiiW 
coiitincnti>, coimfrio-* npiiiist couiitrb< ftr« 
foimd arraiijcd in hostility jipinst ono 
nnnil or. This is because iniions anti goverii- 
mentR sire or^atitzed for li\c promotion of 
ficllwh economic InttrcHts and to feed chan* 
vinistic \ntMty. 

This is one side of (he medal. The 
other, tiie biiphtrr, side is ]>rcKCiittd by 'iii- 
tcrpopnhir’ conbrenecs like the Third 
Ititermitionnl Conference on India vhtcli met 
at Geneva in Siptembcr hist and of which 
an illiisirnted neconnt is piiblishid elsewhere 
in tills issue. M’e desire lo call such a con- 
ference ‘iaterpojiulnr* rnthir tlmn ‘intrrna- 
tionnl,* ns many iiidividtnh brJonging lo 
varimts peoplea may be frinidl), in their 
mutual attiiude, whereas nation* may be at 
strife. This eoi ferenos is rcniarknllc in that it 
mjiiifestetl friendliness to a people which is 
weak. Professions of fiicndship for iho 
powerful are not nire, but ro.il friendliness 
fortlie unoipmirod and weak is rare and i«, 
tlunfore, a pticoloss commodity. Though 
the liigii ami niigliiy ones of the world were 
not gathered together at this conference, such 
a gntlitring may have a brighter future than 
its neighbour the Lo.igue of Nations 


’'EguaUfy of SfaUis and Freedom*' 
in fhe Brlfish Empire 

j\ccor(Hiig to the oDlcial leport of the 
-proceedings of the League Assembly received 
in India last month, 5Ir. Orra«by-Gorc made 
a speech at a meeting of the sixth comroiitee, 
criticiring the German Government’s trc.at- 
ment of minorities in Germany and eulogized 
the British policy and principles la llio 
following words : 

. It has alirnja been a caidmal principle of tje 
Unmh Empire that no pewon shall bo debarred 
from boldii g any cfiice nncler the Cro«n. or from 
Mcmiving tosis in any probei^ion or the like, in 
?kl wnrds of Qoccn Victoria lu her 

ot India, 'Ily rca«m of 
proclamalion a Ibat w fundamental, and 

fi?ir J^iouflliiy of status and freedom. If we 
logeiber 18 (qua y present concretions of 

were to his conception of the race 

theJitiliebKntrt”' ,ju„o fnuikly it 

end 


tonreirc of IlsMf in terms of racial solidarity, but 
ill lerms of the Uvs assocUiion of Irwj ji'»opl-, 
tncOHfBgfJ to dcrclop llicir naiioiui consLimi^iices 
iritfiiii Uiopnniir unity mid, at>>vf oil, bound tn^je- 
llnrhy Mbit » tlio rial guarantee for nil mmomics 
all rover Ihu world— frp a-U governing insutuuons 
U'e hmo atwiijs said ‘rather kclf-govcriimcnt than 
cien gooil goiiniment.' 

The pi nple of India form the a*ast 
majority of tlic inhnhitants of the Briiihli 
Empire. Hence the ncid lest of real British 
polity und principlts lies in the trentment 
which Jndinns receive in India and in ports 
of (he British Imipire like b'oulh Afiica, 
Ketija, c(c. Is (lure freedom, is ilurc 
lepiafity of statute, for Indmns in these v.ist 
regions of the British Empire ? No. 

The less Jhiglishmcn refer to Queen 
Victoria’s proekurnation the better. It 
smiids as a glaring illiistrafion of contrast 
between profession and practice, precept and 
example 

Marwarl Women's Conference 
in Calcuiia 

Welcoming llic delegates to the All-India 
Mnrwari Women’s Conference in Calcutta, 
Srimati J.snkidcvi Wussadt, ch.iirwoman of 
the reception committee, said : 

Onr «>mmniuly i* very backward m social 
maiiera VciJcil and confined within fonr corners 
of the hnuw wo remtin shut o/r from the big 
world oulMdo Aoi/nA rclaidi our phyncnl, moral 
anil mental divclopracnt Annosc daily we hear 
of nllneka made by yoomlas on liilpicss st^lcrs 
who arc unable lo protect their honour. In my 
liuroblo opinion sound cuaealion la ibc only 
ptnseca for oil our present social cti1« One 
thousand and one social taboos, mcHningtcB* social 
aod religious customs and prejiniicis and other 
forms of dress and stjlc of wearing ornaments, all 
bare their nwts in thu absence of education, t 
The lady who was elected pre-ident, 
Srimnti Jankulcvi Bijaj, spoke in the same 
fitrain. She slid, in part : 

jtlaoy social c\ils are prevalent in our community 
whi^ arc sappin^j our TitaU. The uuderljing 
cau:>o of all tbL-sc i«, iirstl}, the absence of sound 
and aiutable education, aud, secondly, the ingrained 
idea in the minds of our men and women that 
women arc inferior to men and should always be 
treated as such We always treat (hem as ‘jiariah* ’ 
Our grealiHl enemy is purttnb. I rora wlmtcvcr 
point we may view it— social, cilucational or 
economic— its pcrnioious elleet will bo found to be 
blockin.' our progress and d vdopment It has, 
thmforc, to be oucarded wherever it hampers 
healthy social progress. 

Alt social reforms hegnn with women and unless 
they took them up Birioudj, the hopes of reforms 
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coatd hardly be realized In the mode and fashion 
abjit our dress and ornaments we shod I tin tati, 
our SI ters of more adrancetl and procressive 
coramuiimcs where purdah has not cast blasting 
eflVcis Let us not make our elves the laughing 
Bto k of Ihe world on account of our strange and 
agl7 fashions 1 1 dres 

\\c have todav no voice in the ship iR of our 
future desiiny \\carc tied in nu)tut knot to 
jieopL whom wa Scarcely kno v a d w lb whom 
l>erhipi we have iiothi g m common Nece?»anly 
there is no lo c a id allectnn between husband and 
wife wbch is ihc be ng of a happy umoi 
Our life in most cases is therefore a slow process 
of waste • 

Bengal Hindus Condemn Communal 
" Rivard* 

The following resolution was passed last 
month at nn intlucntial and representative 
meeting of Bengal Ilmdus held in Calcutta 
‘This meeting of the H ndas of Hengal records 
its emphatic condemnation of (be Communal 
Award' which apart from the other great 
imperfections of the White Pap r w lo itself a 
nej^tion of c<lf government and is at the same 
time utterly unjust and unfair to the iltndus. 
ba*e>l on no uniform principle whatever and 
drs^ned with the sole object of kcepmg the 
Ilidus permanently m a position of pmitical 
inferiority 

Incid nfallr fhe Poona Pact af«o was 
condemned nt this meetiag 

Indian J, S C Dclegafes A/bn- 
Co opera fe I 

A number of Indian delegates to the 
Joi It Sel ct Committee «ucli a-* Mr JajaLar, 
Sir I’ S thna Sir Abdur Baliiin, Sirdar 
Biita Singi, Choudhri Zafandhh, tfr Thom 
bare aid Sir Maiuibhai THehta, dethoed to 
cross viintnc m rabers of the Indian 
C-upire Sotiety who appeared as witnc«tcs 
tfr Jai<(bAr saiJ that Ihrr? was no tvainioa 
ground wichl witseiKw who were of ibe opinion 
lhat i( was a mistake to apply democntic 

E nnc pies lo liid s that dc'"! ne rumreenced wixm 
niisn pol ticuns cndcavoared to endoir India 
wiih d mceraiic goicrnraent and that Ibe only 
real fy n po ref J'hesc rent itj nts are so n I rally 
dllmnl from Ind an scntininia that 1 will not 
detain tht fc^lect Cjmmm Uc" by detaiJal 
qnesiinns. 

Chouibn Zifarulta fa 1 lo new of Ihe 
fndri ee ihat the w ine»*es hate giren ihst nnec 
Ihe nf fn« ihe aim n stration of fnJ a u (m 
e*!!? e t an 1 more eorronl an I far inon c*p o» ve 
an I ihsi wheiav r in Itmisb I d a Ii d a » have 
ber > II iejv« fl in » If go larnmvnt th« mulls wre 
alTK>« I Iran* ly il ‘i.-tirou* tbit t h o Ijr 
brill iQt eirt-niioos among Ind «as wbo aebere 
»u mH in ih^ h«b r ranis ibat factwr class 
Indians do not want iI(.xo>.racy and that tte 


Ind an docs not waul a vole with which he docs 
not know what to do and so sells it it shall serve 
no useful purpose to put question* 

\\c think the ludian delegates have 
acted wrouglj and ineonsisfentl) There 
was little e unnion ground between Sir fej 
Bahadur Sapru and Air Jajakar and witnesses 
like Sir iltchael O Dwyer and Sir P hagin 
and yet thea examined the latter Be«ide« 
tli re IS no reason why Aon co-open(ioii, 
a‘i«umiiig that it i» justifiable, should be 
lescrtcd ouly for witnesses I/t essc/ifm/s 
there IS little common gromd between the 
demands of Indian Aafionalists and the 
White Paper propo aD, and there is htile 
common ground also bett\ccn members of 
the J S Committee like Lord Sihsb irj and 
Indian Aationalisfs. Thereforo, either the 
whole show should hare been bojentted as 
the Simon Comoi'Sion was, or all the lies 
and all Ihe partial trutl 8 of British witoea«cs, 
including those of the Indian rmpirc Sociity 
should haac been thoroughlv exposed by 
cross cxaininatiOD 

Prohngafton of Life of Indian 
Legislafures 

The prolongation of the life of the Indian 
Legislatures as at pres nt coiisutiited is 
eunrriy wrong Hamg leen elected for 
three years, they have io«t what representative 
character they may have cnginally possessed 
Jlorvovri there ore or sooj would be new 
I sues before the countT> bke the Beseno 
Bank Bill, Statul'^iy Badwav Board, Indo- 
Jopanc'e-Lancashiro tra e problems, JSC 
Iteport, etc, on which the mombers of the 
legidaturca did not get niiv mandate from 
their consti‘ucDcie«, implied or expres*, when 
thev were elected. 

Suggested Visit of Mahafmajl to 
Midnapur 

W ith reference to the 8ugg<>9tcd visit of 
Alahvtmaji to Midnapur The iJombay Chrom 
cif objinrs 

In a vanrly of wsys ( sntlbi L<t done almo«l 
CT vyth ng po#» b c TO wcao the people of India 
Irofo the peib of viol<mc<^ ml to rrly on non 
» rfeut mrtlrxti f r tbe rrdfe«f of ibvif wrongs. 
But b « attiluJe H groifly mnanimin^ or at 
■oy r*ie. 14 not appocutol by the ( ovemtortn. 
Am w 4 he poiou out b' cm hsve 1 it! ebsaev of 
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Hicccfls in Bengal if ho ha^ to aJlrei^ only one PitK of Bombay arc printed belovr 
partj On the other hand Government, who arc f.ill 

the prime cause of nil tho pre ent turmoil all over support 


The! 


the country can fame peace any day tbej wish it 
only they call off repression and resume constUn 
tional m^tiationa on tht, bans of the Gandhi 
Irum Pact If Jlr Hales wants to succeed in h» 

I ) ace iflbtls he should address himself fir t and 
orcino«t to the Government of India 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
A Commerce Seat in Bengal 

The Report of the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enqiiira Committee avaa signed on 
the IStli Mnj 1030 l'\\o Muhammadan 

member'* signed it without anv notes of 
diasent It snjs 

The foreign tride h almost entirely in the 
hands of Furopcan hou*c®, though a few of the 
great Indian firms tahe a small part in it The 
greater part of the inland trade is »n the hands 
of non Bengalis chiefly Marwari^ Thus bcaides 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce wUh Biropean 
constituents there are the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce composed chiefly of 
Bengalis Ibo Jlarwari Chamber of Coinmerce 
with only Marwari members and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce who«e member* are prmci 
pally men from piit«i lo Bengal Miihammadane 
take only a lerj insgnificant part in TOmmctci 
being represented b> a few men from line western 
pfcsidcncy 

Of the 307 members of tho Bcngnl 
Xattonal Chamber of Commerce 220 nrc 
Hindus, d nre Muhamimdauo, the rest nrc 
]Oiut*6tock conipinics, uiosth mimged bt 
Hintlns ^ . 

Of the Insurince Companies opentmg 
m Beogil, flicre nre 10 Mulnmmadnn dircc 
tore out of f.’ iNottsinglo MiJniunnd.n 
,s a member of tl.e Calcutlu Stock I.tclmnge 
^\h^ should the newly -founded MuMim 
Clnmber of Commerce tlicu hnse n snt 
Allotted to it ® 

I M D\tta 


Demands of Central Ind.a States 
People 

Some of the .mporliut re-ol.it.ous ir."-.<l 

'"XX of I”'-"” 


This Conftrtnco is strongly opposed to and 
condemns the nroposetl Legislation for the protcc 
lion of the Prince* as it imposes a further 
handicap on the liberties of tho pcop*c It request* 
tho Indian I gislatiiri. to rt-j-ct the meaauru It 
also requests the State Vdmmiatrations to press for 
Its withdrawal 

This Conference considers it essential that fund-i 
mental rights such na freedom of speech freedom 
of press nj,ht to assemble and form association*, 
right to follow ones own form of worship and 
Kule of Law shoull be guaranteed to the p-oiple 
of the States of Central India 

This Conference earncstlj urgca upon the Ruhr* 
of btates m Central India and iho Paramount 
Vuthority to take in collaboration inimedistc 
steps to inaugurate in the States representative 
assemblies of clectci! members with a view to the 
early establishment of responsible Government m 
the btates 

In the opinion of this Conference the right of 
represeolation of the people of the fctatca by 
representatives elected by them (the people of the 
6iales) 111 the propostm Federal Legislature is 
indefu«iblc nod lndc]>endcnt of the consent of at v 
panj in the Slates This Conference therefore 
urges (ho rulers and the Paramnniit 1 awer to 
reeognui. and concede this right to the |>eoplo 

This Conference urges on nil the Indian State 
I ulcra it) Central India to grant the eo ealled 
Lntouebabies their right to u*o public flS<oriation< 
tcmiles well* tBjx schools mil Dhariu«balis 
Mluate in their territory in equality to tbosi. 
obtaining to the higher caste* and to confseatc 
the Mahs which lm\o been hitherto awsnled to 
the temples m ca.*e they do not concede the r^lil 
of leraj to entry lo the Bo-callod Untouchable* 

This Conference rcbohes and reqnesis the (Xnlral 
India btalcs miers to introduce aad enforce 
the Factory Act and ‘Workmens C«mprii*alioii 
\ct on IJrilish Indian 1 nes in the Mills aid 
lactones wherever they are not in force fir ih r 
arc mam mill* an 1 factories in the territory of 
Central India fctates wherein tl e operatives are 
required to put in a ten to-lwelvo hours’ day an I 
wherein Ihers is no compcn*atioii for accidental 
injurtce 

Tins Conference urges on the Central India 
gtatc!> Rulers lo slop at one the prevailing oys 
lem of forced labour ui the '*tate* where it still 
1 ogers 

India and British Poliev in China 

Londin Oct 11 

Uidoulteelly Indian leaders aru watching the 
nnti*h pi hey in China closely Tbtv are nil 
strongly ntiliTaianese deelarcel Dr siee the 
lew CfaiT esc "Minister at Washington in an inter 
aien with liriit'r before leaving London 


» China It would mo*t adverselv 
polcy and fitiin. jiosition in Iidia 


— Ueiitfr 


PBtWTED AWD PCBUallED BT MaWIK OiAKDKA DaS 
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THE WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

[Bpint; an interview between the Poet and Profe-'-^or Zimmern] 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


D uring mj la^t Vi^it to Europe, I 
was given the opportunitj of coming 
into intioiate contact with a group 
of publicists and students interested 
in the workings of the Leagae of Nations 
Among others, Professor Zimmem of Oxford 
was there and it was mainh because of hts 
presence and enthasiaem that we bad a verj 
intercbting discussion on the activities of the 
Leagae Todav, thanks to the political unrest 
in Central Europe, attention is again being 
focussed on the League of Nations and a 
gummarj of our discussion would, I feel, be 
found quite interesting in the light of recent 
happenings The di'-cussion took place on 
August 29, 1930 

Tagore 

Latelj I have had an opportuoiti of 
knowing something about the mind of Europe 
of today la m) tour through Germany and 
other places I was made conscious of the fact 
that individuals are bu«ily thinking abont the 
problem of international relation* It is in 
the air and one cannot ignore it any longer 
In spite of all political turmoils, I know people 
are deeply thinking about thi- important 
problem of the present £^e, and I hope yon 
will give me some idea as to the nature and 
character of the movement concerning the 
meeting of race , and conflict of interests 


Since 1 have come to this place I have 
had occasion to meet young people, and the 
one question repeatedly a»ked was whether 
the minds of the East and West arc funda- 
mentally difierent, whether the ideas that 
come from Eastern sources are acceptable to 
the West I do not really know if there is 
any real difficulty in the Western mind to 
recemng any idea that ba» universal value 
and that happens to come from the East. I 
myself should like to have the an&wer and 1 
do ask it of people who have the idea that 
our miodi are so fundamentally different that 
we must carefully remain in separate en 
closures in order to save our«elves from 
mutual contamination I do not believe that 
and cannot, and I do not approve of the 
intellectual timidity that tries to barricade 
itself against free circulation of thoughts 
from all parts of the human world 

Naturally the question that comes to my 
mind while I am here is what is the character 
and mission of the Leagne of Nations — and 
whether it must develop an exclusively 
political character I realize that it inevitably 
assumes a strong political aspect because 
politicians are running this institution, bnt 
politics 18 only a part of the human mind 
We have to deal with the psychology of 
humanity, not merely political machinery, 
and in trying to adjust even diplomatic 
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difficulties the whole mind has to be taken 
hold of Politics changes its character 

according to the tempernment of the people , 
it has Its local organi/ations, its historical 
triditioiis I do not know whether anj 
attempt has been made to deal with this 
intricate problem in a complete manner I 
imaclf lla^o often tliouolit it incon"raoiis 
tint tlic League of Nations should onij 
have (lolltieians to represent the nations 
Should not others who are thinkers^ 
dreamers, who are organmng great institu- 
tions all 01 cr the world for the same 
purpose of bringing peace among human 
races, have their place in the League f I 
know that the League has a Committee of 
International Intellectual Co operation but I 
am afraid it does not go deep enough m this 
most difficult mission of bringing the spint 


of goodwill among human races 

I should think there should bo outside the 
Lcavno other movements which would bring 
togothci in this plaoo the idealists who know 
that the whole problem of this present age is 
how to make true the fact that human races 
have come together not merely those nations 
who have their place in the political world 
todaa, but also other races who may not have 
their political sphere but have also them 
aspirations, their intellectual life and their 
own philosophy They are vitally affected 
by what IS happening in world politics m 
which they arc not allowed to take part 

Thi<? nrcbent ice should find its fulfilment 
intltr Semnee® ha, enabled the human 
race to come together but se.enee cannot 
siipnh an ideal which only can pvo it its 
nitlite meaning Ter that, all those who 
SavTin their mind felt the attraction of some 
thing which IS higher than the political 
mLhanism, should do their best to create on 
Tr^osphero around this institution winch will 
^o iH more complete character and deeper 
give It a more i ^ can today, 

trrhopc that ‘hose who have come to 
wdl enable me to know something of how 
they think about this problem 


IVo/'ess<,r Z.mm«'‘ , few words, and to 

I would like to y j 

'Yttrs'XsIon^-ewithyou Asyon 


h'i\c mentioned the field of intellectual co 
operation, perhaps it rests with me to start 
from that idea I do not think those who 
work in the League regard the League merely 
ns a political institution It is true politicians 
will be coming ne^t week from different 
governments, but the League covers a very 
wide range of human interest I sec friends 
here from the Health Section and the Inter- 
national Labour Office One of the chief 
achievements of the League has been to 
broaden our conception of politics, to show 
that the old bureaucracy is much too narrow, 
to enlarge our conception of international 
relations to cover practically every sphere of 
oiganizcd public life, and I tbink it will 
interest jou i£ Dr B told you a little 
about the very varied activities of the Health 
Section in the League whose work extend to 
all parts of the world, to A«ia and also 
Africa. Nor is the League a Western lustitu 
tioD — verj far from it liou have raised the 
question whether there is a fundamental 
difference between the East and the Western 
mind 1 think this distinction that is made 
between the equality of races, is unfortunate, 
and It has clouded the horizon ever since the 
League’s foundation rhorc has been 
conbnuous daily co operation between officials^ 
aod Committee members of different races 
and representatives of different cultures and 
ciMlizations, and I do not think those who 
have worked in that co operation have dis 
covered any fundamental difference I have 
sometimes found a greater difficultj (in my 
work among students) m promoting co 
operation between minds representing old and 
new ways of thought in Europe and Asia than 
lust general co-operalion between the East and 
the West which I regard as an old fashioned 
phrase I think we have technically here a 
League of states and governments but it is 
also an association of peoples because 
members of those different governments are 
constantly working together and learning to 
know each other better Science, of course, 
has given us all common problems , when we 
jTct tof'cther to know one another better we 
arc ahowed to venture into the deeper 
mysteries of government we learn to know 
the soul of each nation through its chosen 
representatives m this place, and that is one 
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of th«- greit privileges of vrorking id the 
Leiguc of J»ation« If tint vrork t'lkes deeper 
root this combination of nations and caltores 
will become more and more developed — this 
IS one of the chief factors in the work done 
in Geneva 

Someone from the Labour Office 

The International Labour Office is ao 
oi^aniration which has not so many politicians 
and official of governments as tbs League 
and IS working for the social uplift and 
economic betterment of the poor clause'* of the 
world This organization is not onij governed 
by officials but by representatives of labour 
and employers of labour (25 per cent are 
workers) In onr June Conference wc had 
for the first time m world history represeo 
tatives of the working classes taking part in our 
deliberations Our charters become effective 
after approval by the various govemmeots 
concerned and we provide for protection, not 
only of working men, but al«o for women in 
industry^ and children c are jost now 
stnviDg to perfect and complete a series of 
conventions bj which the eiploitation of 
cluld labour throughout the world is to be 
checked and ultimately abolished 

Tagore 

I am thankful to hear what has been said 
because my idea was very vague as to the 
real work of the League of IvatiODS I 
entertained the notion that it was solely 
dominated by politic* Possibly it still so 
and the politicians have their own interests 
to represent and so it becomes like a game of 
*>Tyaig\t» gVl ajae dlVnt 

other, but all the same the activities lO 
connection with the League are very great 
1 have just been seeing that great thinker 
and writer, H G ^ ells, and I have been 
wondering whether th’’ League would 
ever think of asking him or people like him 
to come and advise them, to criticize them 
and bring fre=h light on to their work and a 
wider background to their activitie* It 
ought to be possible that the be=t minds 
should have an opportunity to bring here 
their best thoughts and through that meetmg 
a great force of intemationaliem be e-olved 
I can see that in regard to world health 


it 13 easier to deal with in an international 
spirit and co operation but there are othef 
subjects which are difficult owing to the very 
fact that those isho come here think it then' 
duty to represent the self interest of th^ 
nations 

Professor Zimmem 

People representing Governments ar^ 
themselves chosen for their personal qualilie* 
The Committee of Intellectual Co operation 
consists of men and women representing 
different branches of science «o the idea of 
bringing the best minda to Geneva has alreadi 
been acted upon to a certain extent But 
there is one difficulty about it If vou have 
a set Committee with a fixed agenda you are 
snre to narrow down the limit of discussion^ 
bat there is a definite movement now for 
people interested m international affairs 
associating together in a rcgolar way, and 
profes«or8 and teachers throughout the world I 
are trying to deal with these problems in a j 
«cicnti6c spirit In Pans and London those 
interested in Pacific Belations discussed in a 
most frank wav problems which could not 
pos«ibJj be di«cus«ed here because it would 
have excited too much disturbance amongst 
diplomats 

Imagination is needed to get friendly 
contacts and there is a number of institutions 
in Europe, Asia and America who are now 
embarking on parallel researches in subjects 
of that kind, not trying to do it all in one 
place but trying to get groups of people 
working together in colleges of learning 
Some kind of technique is being visualized 

bear upon these very difficult problems and 
IS one of the a'spects of the work of the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-opemtion 
independent of its own organization 

Tagore 

The student mind is quite a tir todaj I 
first came to notice the restle sne s among the 
young generation of the c t when I visited 
Europe in 19‘^6 and had an opportunity of 
meeting them in Darmstadt Though their 
condition was pitiable though their faces 
boresgns of privation, and were emaciated 
by famine, there was a glow of idealism* 
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Somcthinj; joit felt was there, the feeling that 
Rome great future was before them and it was 
for them to build it up It was said hj most 
of them, Vo have lost our faith in our 
teachers, we want something more satiafjiog 
than the) have supplied us with ’ I could 
feel that they had that adventurous spirit 
winch seeks freedom for its creative ramd in 
building up the future Also I found how 
widespread had the student movement become 
all over Germany I do not know about 
othei countries, but what I saw there has 
given me the idea that not through organi 
ration of big people will the mission of this 
age be fulfilled It seems to me that sponta 
neously this mission has been begun, b> the 
young and it will mature into wi«dom even 
through their blunders and occasional set 
backs The«e people are living simple IivC'n, 
going to the root of things, and following a 
new ideal of living, and not treading the old 
wa) of custom which brought them to 
disaster A real movement of the spirit I 
have seen among the now generation 


I am told that in this League vou have 
scientists because the scientific problem Ins no 
race distinctions There we can meet together 
At the same time wo should not ignore 
the d fficulties Thc) must be faced I 
m) self think that these will be, some da) or 
other, overcome b) the idcalnts who are not 
sliacklcd by the weight of old traditions, b^ 
tilings that arc already dead but which still 
cling to life Ml hope is with thc )otiDg 
people of the M est, the vigorous minded, full 
of enthusiasm Those who are powerful and 
prosperous are suspicious of ideals I behove 
in what Dr Zimmcru has said, that there 
need not be an> regular rigid organisation, 
but we need individuals who do not represent 
any particular nation or even institution, who 
could have an opportunit) to come together 
to create an atmosphere I am told b) 
Dr Zimmcru that he is hopeful of such a 
movement id Genova, and that there has been 
efforts made with regard to some educational 
work started in this place I hope that from 
this beginning great things may grow 


THE WONDERFUL AGE IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE LIVED 

B\ J T SDND^RLA^D 


H as England ever seen another age so 
great as tliat of Shakespeare ? Ha® 
the modern world produced ao) 
other m which so great events 
of 80 roan) different kinds transpired, or 
in which lived so man) men, ca«t in »o 
various moulds, who made so deep permanent 
marks upon their own and succeeding times 
Could an) age less great than that into which 
the poet was born, have Btiroiilated his gcnins 
to such splendid fruitage as we see in hw 

'’’’“l” gel olcirlj in m"*' 
csaenlml dites SlnUcspcaro lived to the 
ege of 62 jeers, -his birth oceameg in 16G1 
and Ills death in 161G 

^ol,c<l first a few of his litemrj contem 
poranes in rngland The brillisney of his 
work IS so great that it tends to obscorc. 


and sometimes causes us wholl) to forget, 
the work of other writers with whom he was 
associated But as a fact, historians would 
bo compelled to rank thc literal) output of 
his age as distinguished and as surpassed 
perhaps onl) onco in English annals, even if 
there had been no Shakespeare 

England in ShaLeapeare’s da) has been 
vciy well called a nc«t of singing birds 
There was a springtime of poetry and song 
e roust not think of the drama ns confined 
to Shakespeare, or even to Shakespeare and a 
few others Thc old time medieval 
“Mysteries had developed into the ^Aliracle 
Plays,” and they into thc “Moralities,' and 
tbev again into the true drama The drama 
had become popular, and an ever increasing 
number of adapters of plays, revisers of old 
ph) e, re writers and improvers of pla) s, and 
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fiaally creators of new plaj's, made fbeir 
appearance Shakespeare was one of this 
large and growing number, and his genms 
finally lifted him to an eminence far above 
the rest But there were other ivriters who 
attained distinction, and who^e plays were 
worthy to live and have lived. 

Perhaps the greatest of these was JBen 
donson, who was born ten years later than 
Shakespeare Jonson posscsi^cd much more 
learning of the schools than did his brother 
poet He conformed more closely to the 
generallf accepted rules of the dramatic art 
He wrote a large number of plays In the 
construction of his plot', he was perhaps 
superior to Shakcapeare In his own day his 
fame was nearly or quite as great a« Shakes- 
peare’s The two dramatists were warm 
fnends Bat Shakespeare had that myste- 
nous something winch we call geotas, while 
Jonson had onlj great talent, or, if genius, 
a genius of a distioctiv lower order, and 
•0 Shakespeare’s plaj s have lived and 
grown in fame, while Jonson's arc not 
much known to ain one today, cscept to 
■the historian of the drama, or to the special 
student of literature 

Two aery distinguished play-writcr» who 
were contemparancs and fnends of Shakes 
peare, and who have sometimes been called 
rivals and sometimes imitators of him, were 
Beaumont and Fletcher, — whoso work was 
almost whollv done together, in collaboration 
•with each other Their plars attained great 
popularit) and the populanti continued long 
after their death 

In all FngliMi literature there arc onlv a 
aei^ few name*, po«sibh not more than three 
or four, that are more re«plcndcnt than that 
of I^mund Spender, who wa<» Shakespeare’s 
«enior bj eleven vear* His great poem, the 
larrir Oiirenf, was pnb?i«hcd just ai 
Shake«pcarc 'N'ns discovering himself, )ust as 
he was beginning to launch out ns a writer of 
original pla^^ 

Perhaps there was no finer character in 
the hngland of Shakespeare’s dar than Sir 
Philip Sidnev lie ara< a faa oaritc of Queen 
1 lizabeth and was considered the first 
gentliman of las time lit attained distinc- 
tion in arm«, fighting in tlie Netherlands to 
help the Dutch peopl* to preserve their 


liberties against the encroachments of Philip 
II of Spam But he was a writer of real 
eminence, as well as a scholar, a courtier and 
a ‘soldier Ills Arcadia, published when 
Shakespeare was doing his verj best work, 
was held in high esteem by his age, and his 
SoniieU were thought the hnest in thev 
language Both have permanent places in 
English literature 

I mention on!) one other of the English 
writers who gave lustre to the age of 
Shakespeare, namely, Francis Bacon Bacon 
wrote essars of much literary importance, and 
near the end of Uis life some veroes of little 
or no importance His great writings were 
scientific and philosophical His Adianceincnt 
of Learmnq, publi'.hed when Shakespeare 
was in his prime, and bis Koium 
Organtnn, published shortly after Shakes- 
peare’s death, have their place among the 
great books of the modern world 

Let us octice some of the great con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare outside of the 
field of letters and some ol the great events 
that transpired m different parts of the earth 
dunng his life or near it * 

Shakespeare’s time wa« the world’s 
greatest age ot exploration and discovery 
Arocriea was discovered onlv 72 years before 
Shakespeare’s birth Only a little longer had 
the passage to Asia around the Cope of Good 
Hope been known Hudson’s Bav in America 
was discovered abont the time that Shakes- 
peare was making his plans to retire from 
strenuous London to Stratford, the village of 
bis birth, and there begin to take his case 
The Pilgrims landed on Plvmoiith Rock m 
New England foorjears after 5bakc«pcare’i« 
death 

The spint of Columbus bad passed into 
hundreds of daring men of ever) leading 
European nation Vnmberlcss explorers were 
pushing Out ov cr unknown seas and through 
unknown lands to learn more about that 
wonderful now world vihich lav hidden beyond 
the great \\ e«tem ocean 

It was tn the generation irnmediatcly 
preceding Sliskcspenre’s birth that Cortex 
eonqum-d and devastated Mexico and Pixarro 
conqiicird and destmvcil Peru Saha<tian 
Ctbot, who had pushed his d(«corenes by 
•en so far, died onlr seven vears before 
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Blinkcsp(nrc r iw the lipht Sir I ronciR 
Drtikt^ ^^ho ^\a8 the firbt Englishman to fiail 
round the world, was n contemporar} of 
Shakesponre 

Great events connected with Jnd/a wer« 
transpiring in Shakcspoarc'n age The reign 
of the 1 nipcror Akb ir, India’s greatest ruler 
after Asoka, and one of the world’s 
greatest of all time, for the most part paralleled 
tho life of Shakespeare, Akbar coming to 
the throne eight j-cars before the Englisli 
poet was born and djing when be was 
fortj One In IGOO, when Slinkc^pcare was 
thirty sif, the Rriti'ih Fast India Company 
received its charter in London, an event 
which at the time seemed insigniricant, 
but which developed later into a most 


It i<5 noticeable that the calendar used in 
tlie western world was reformed in Shakes- 
peare's time, that is, tlie Julian calendar vva-» 
abolished and our present Gregorian om was 
adopted 

Contemporar) with Shakespeare we find 
111 pliilosoph) Descartes, and >n political 
pliilo«oph), Hugo Grotius, who laid (fie 
foundations of international law 

Great political events were going on m 
Shakespeare’s time Perhaps the most impor 
tant of these on the European Continent was 
the fierce and cruel war waged by Philip II 
of Spam agiinst Holland, for the purpose of 
subjugating that libcrt)-loving people There 
was never a more heroic struggle than that 
of the noHanders William, Prince of 


terrible traged) for India 

Groat things were going on in the world 
of thouglit and letters and knowledge in 
Shakespeare’s time Groat schools and 
uoivcreitics were spnngtng up The 
universities of JlUan in Italy, Le)dcn 

in Holland, Barcelona in Spain, 

Giessen, Groningen and Jena id German), 
and others, were established during 

ShalJcspearc’s life , not to mention Tnnit) 
College, Dublin, Edinburgh Universit), 
Scotland, and a number of the great schools 
and colleges of England 

Painting, sculpture and architecture 
flourished Michael Angelo died the year 

before Shakespeare was born , Titian, when 
Shakespeare was a school bo) Rembrandt 
was born when Shakespeare was at work on 
his great tragedies The Louvre in Pans 

begun wfcjjj Shakf-speare was seven y-ear^ 
old , the Escunal m Spam when he was nine, 
St. Peter’s in Rome was completed two )ears 
before he died 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find 
in France, Montaigne, the essayist and 
Rabelais the satirist, m Ital), Tasso, the 
distinguished poet, in Spam Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon, the greatest names in 
Spanish literature ^ * 

In science we find Tycho Brahe, the 
astronomer , Kepler, the discoverer of Kepler's 
laws . Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, 
and the man who was imprisoned for hwesy 
for saying that the earth revolves about tlie 


Orange, was their leader His assassination 
occurred when Shakespeare was 20, but, 
although their great leader had fallen, the 
Dutch people earned on the struggle, and m 
two V cars more the Spaniards were dnvfln 
from the countr), and Holland was saved 
Great religious events were transpiring 
when Shakespeare was living 

Calvin died the )ear Shakespeare was 
born Throughout all Shakespeare’s life the 
temble Inquisition was flounshing*in Spaui 
and elsewhere The new Protestant Refonna 
tion was pushing forward m man) countries 
The Catholic Church was intenseh active, 
endeavouring to stem itb progress and to 
promote its own counter-reformation The 
most tragic event connected with the religious 
movements of that age wa« the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, which occurred when 
Shakespeare was eight ) ears old 

So much for events outside Great 
Britain In Great Britain itself events not 
less important were transpiring 

The occupant of the British throne when 
Shakespeare came on the scene was Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been ruling five years, and 
who continued to do so for twenty nine years 
more She was proud, haught), domineer 
ing, fond of dress and of show, anything 
but a gentle, winning or lovable woman 
But she was lutellectuall) keen, 
able, and far sighted She had a powerful 
will She was able to manage men and afiairs 
with great skill She waa a successful and a 
great mlcr, — confessedly one of the very 
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greatest tb->l has cter oecapied the Bnteh 
‘’■'5^1003, thirteen years before Shahespearfs 

HisabS He was' ^'’‘'^"rlreaj'onTm 
Hisrc.gnwas anything “ . ^,eat 

English historv He J ^ said of bitn 

iS'ewa?reto*-T7,:;.S-:;f 

’■‘vs;; a. - — -:.sS' .™; 

the tv .0 Shakespeare's 

that occurred in ^ecopd 

life, -were the Gun powder ^lot, „ of 

^ ^\r of Jame’e reign, and , l place 

^'3.X'”‘beS“seyc^ 

Philip Spainwas then the formidable. 

Europe, her armies were the 

her sea power was the gre t 
latelj been eiiriehed hi the 

obhaioed from Mciico d rnonatcb had 

her stem, Wilful and , i snnada 

dcterniined to crush Tugland Uus^^ 

•was the iron hand wi evcri-wlicrc, and 

, "'X n^a't arSTn. neared 

iBcreased as the gre 
completion, and fmalU a ^ 

SSSSSSiEli 

[t r^Se adeepand most lasting impre-ion 


being the great age of geographical discos ery, 

— tlS aae when the leading nations of Turopo 

were pushing out into the unknown P“‘» 

the world, trying to find new lands and to get 
JmssessioA of them Eogland was not behind 
^ec countries in the spirit of 
manifested among her pe pic, and in the 
Xii which the? put forth to plant the 
Bntisli flag in new hods 

No British name represents tint spirit of 
adventure and discover} better thai bir 
Walter Raleigh, the scholar, 
brilliant oaurtier of Qneea E irabetli, the 
dannn admiral and loyer of the sea, the 
traicUcrandeiplorcrin the new world, and 

lETc Ln who attempted to found the eo ony of 
Virginia, which lie named after liis patroness, 

Weshai?not understand the England of 
Shakespeare s day if we do not bear in mind 
The inrense rt g.ous aetiy.ty "" 

manifest, and the stirring " «'S“Lre mkinn 
far reaching importance which were taking 

’’'’“Tl was during Shakc.peare’s carl} >''» 
the Nonconformist! arose, and that 1 “"•anlsra 
bepn to attract attention In the generation 
beSre Shakespeare, nader Q loen J 

with much shcddiag of blooih Eitinicr, 
Cranmer, Ridlc} and Itradford had been east 
into prison \\ hen Elitabetl. succeeded War} 
on the throne there was *>;!' re' 

now It was of Roman Calhol.es During 
riirabcth’s reign an fewer than two Inindred 
nnd four Roman Catholics 
mnch died in prison, and hundred and hie 

'^X^lii Scotland, dunng Shakespeare’s time, 
John Knot was doing his powcrfnl '"'fk 

It was dunng Shakespeare s life,— fisc 
sears before the cad.-tlnat the allthonred 
translation of the Riblo was made.-wl.at is 
Known as King lames 8 ycreion, winch has 
Split, place as the standard yers.oa up to 

”"?ram".Tr.l,e.eeient., religion., political, 
military, commercial, l.tenire and s. , entitle 
Sking place ... Faglaad on the « 

Eurow, la other parts of the world, on laall 
aad ^ sea. we may get soaietlnag of an idea 
of how stimng, how reToIotionarv, and how 
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•when there is not enough tvoiA for them ? They 
to have been rendered ob olete 
From the consuming point of vievr no Human 
being 13 ob olete , on the contrary an ctct 
increa«ing human consumption is no y 
desirable but nece«ary ’V” 

that here m Amenca, the r'^he t country the 
world, milhons of people are without food. 
the strangest of paradox As Air Stuart Ch 
say®, Amencans have 

Too much wheat and not enough bread ’ 

Too much cotton and not enough cloUies 
Too many bncks and not enough hou^a 
Too much drudgery and not enough jc a 
Too much goods and not enough mont. 

It is futile to deny the existence of a «cnous 
condiUon of malad]u®tment-oiie which m^ 

eventually become dangerous if its source 
long neglected Alany students of 
mechanuation are of the opinion that P, 
fault of the pre®ent condition i3 
machine Americans simply have noi y 

discovered how to pass along to the . 

benefits of inventive genius and '‘PP . 
nroce«se® TheoreticaUy, each “ 

for productive efficiency «hould do , 

It «Uld bring shorter houm to workers «n^ 

m that industry and it should 

product available to the pubha I* » 

matter, m theory if the , workers receded few« 

dollar, of pay for the shorter hou^w long w 

a proper balance were mainwmed 

^es and the prices of the goods 

for the workers’ consumption ^^® 

present is to remove the obstacles f , _-^g 

maintenance of this bal-mce -j’^tween 

income and prices of good® It »3 « 

malaciju tment® but i there no y 

nlTOC.it»- ol mrelnmcil ‘'O"!"!?'"™* 
not question that machinery hi i. -n,i 

fid 1 of opportunity to t''® nlwaTs 

■opening a wiler ficU of tL? 

hel i by them to lx. equivalent of gro Thov 

thing® \luat rcUh ‘'V hiSan 

would not limit the chance for a grwt 
alvancc becau e that chance ‘niol«^ at ^ 
eame time the po®®.b.I.t) of « to 

■collip-e The a Ivcntiirou® A\ c t a. k } 

minimise the po ibilitv of di®iter 
door on the ,>o® il ihty of great achioemcnt 
Among the a ^t-® of '"f ® 

<nunuralfil the followin"- higher hTin„ 
shorter hour-, an 1 1(-® "upcr-t.tion m man 
There m al o perhap, le- Roman- 

Pn-'mnclune age of the Greek universal 

let u« fa> human ®acnfice wi i,. 

in'titntion uni eiery the 

liab tiiak Tlie ol 1 human * Tutnishmrnt 

*.11 1 Dnud® the anci nt torturer pu 


for witchcraft-the e and their kind have 
til appeared ®mce the advent of he machine 
The^‘ too owing to better sanitation men are 
hvm*' longer Their physical health 3 better 
Comm.® to terms with mechanired civihzation is 
a long and arduous P^»' but its a®=et3 are 
claimed to be many and benehciaL 

It has been point^ out in America that if 
there is nothing better to be said for the 
Russian Soviet experiment than that it is 
opening the door to modern machinery that 
Sd be enough justification AMiocan measure 
S what the advent of the tractor may mean 
to the Russian pea-ant who has for ages done all 
his work with a hoc » The tractor may do more 
for Ru®®ia m one generation th^ Communism 
cTer has done for the world or will now do for 
Sfsoviet. Not that the tractor will actually 
Sange the nature of the pMple but that d will 
S up ft wider field for them and m filling 
ITthey may be in®pired to change them«elve® 
The Ru«®ian8 may ®ucc^ m spite of ^mmun 
i,m because they are going to usc elwtrici^, 
modem farm machinery, have modern home 
Simpment, and more than aU becau o they are 
io enjoy the modern ®chooL Mwhmery 
« onque®tionably adding to Russian opportunity 
Mahatma Gandhi i* often repro'cntol as a 


nHlJ«r St UMrirc CQTUciiKuiii ... 

"\SS.n lint ono .uspccti 

.1,.. ij nn over •tatment of hi. nttitulo toward 

ho nwohrno "I would '“V'"'. "L*' 

mo t elaborite machinorj he has told, if thcro- 
br lalias piiipon m an 1 re.ohinB idleneto 
Soil bo avoidcil I hare msiWtnl hmd 
Sroninr as the only too Ip lawins of dnvinB 
Stay penury and matins fmiinc of oorl. and 
3h impo-ible” This •llSSe-ts that tho 

HahaWia rotels mam-t the tnachino rconomy 
only becau®e he thinks it ill-adapleil to tho 
immclute In lian ®itualion It u not apiwrent 
that he would ®criou«ly sugge«t that the AVe®t 
di®manlle all its indu trial c®Ubli«liment® 

\\ hat scorn® evi lent from the prc«cnt social 
trends m the Occident h that the technical 
operation® of mnehme indu try arc not to l>o the 
Mino m Uie future as ihev have boon m tho 
On the contrary, tho maclunc industry 
of the future is likely to un lergo j rofoundly 
revolutionary Uelmological ebanges which will 
alter it® functional operations onl secure better 
ooetal reaction® upon man. If A\e«tem men are 
to keep their mechanical civilization a going 
concern they mu®t control it In oilier word®;; 
machinety i® to lio their real servant and they 
tbem-K-lve® are it® ma«ter® Dial a new I^rk 
Age i® pn Tcntahl and that progre®® wiifi neber 
(son a content i® po®®ibl<* con®titiite® the great 
hope of a eon® iorabl" group of reprc®enLatire 
Vmenenn thinker® 



VISCOUNT GREy ON THE TAMING OF SQUIRRELS 


[Mr K K. IL hastry, u a n l. has sent us the 
follow inc IntcrratlnR correspondenco which pasicd 
between him and Viscount Orey of Fallodon m order 
to draw the attention of a wider piiblte to the hobby 
of taminc siuirrcls which usol to play om the 
1 oreiKii Otneo documents while Viscount Grey was 
at the head of that hif,h ofTIcc — DL J/ 

I K R H S\,sTi\’s Lnrrn 
Villupuram, 
October 20, 1023 

Dl \lt Vl‘?COUNT, 

The onl\ reason for disturbing you m 
jour avcll-mcritcd retirement is to elicit from 
you n few details regarding one of joiir pet 
hobbies, the taming of squirrels 

The squirrel is to us. Brahmins of India, 
a sacred animal since it too earned its un 
failing quota to the aid of Sn Rama of the 
epic of Ramajana during Ins crossing the 
Ocean Like other pet animals, it surclj 
responds to the food that I place for it in 
inj school-window, bat once I tr; to approach 
the animal verj silently with a pleasing 
countenance, it jumps farther away from roe. 
No doubt, it comes \ or) near m> feet while 
I am absorbed in an\ other serious work 
but my attempts for the past eleven months 
to caress the squirrel have been to my infinite 
disappointment, unsuccessful 

Maharshi Tagore, the father of our poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, was well known for 
his pet ammal the squirrel He is now on 
the other side of existence , 

As you may be aware of, any metboa ot 
tamiiiK the sqaiirel through enforced isolation 
from Its breed, 18 to me sinful I am imgcr 
to learn from you how you succeeded in 
taming the squirrel , 

In our Indian ideal of spintualiting 
politics, wo have alrcadj lost a great soul in 
West John”, may the Great Ono endow 
yon with long hfo so that you may give of 

\ our best to humanity 

^ I beg to remain. 

Revered Viscount, 
Yours truly, 

K R R Sastby 

To Visoonnt Grey, O W 
Fallodon, 

Northumberland 


II ViscoDvr Guru’s Rfi>/^ 

4, Buckingham Street, 
London, S W 1, 
November 29, 1923 

Dear Mr Sastry, 

I was \ery much interested in jour letter 
about ‘iquirrels, and feel much svmpathi with 
jour desire and effort to ta'me them I 
enclose a memorandum giving mj experience 
in case it maj bo helpful to you 

It is \crj delightful to get wild things 
which are under no restraint and which are 
leading a perfectly natural life to become 
tame and to abandon that fear of men which 
IS such a barrier between ourscUes and go 
man) beautiful things m the world 

"iours very tnih, 

Gres of rallodon 
To Mr K R R Sastry, jia 
Villupuram, South India 

III Viscount GrF\ 's Memorandum on 
Thf Tasuno of SguirrEM 
The native British squirrel is the red 
squirrel It is naturally verj shi m a wild 
state If taken young from the nest, it can 
be made verj tame, but I have neaerdone 
that as it 13 then separated from its natural 
conditions, and I am told, does nut live very 
long 

The wild squirrels at Fallodon used to 
go on to the sill of a window on the ground 
floor of the house for nuts The window was 
then opened and nuts were alwajs placed 
inside the room Thej then get into the 
habit of coming into the room for nuts' and 
would do so when I was sitting at mj writing 
table I put a few nuts on the floor close 
to my chair The squirrels got the habit of 
taking the nuts while I was sitting m mj 
chair Then when a squirrel had taken a nut 
and gone awaj to eat or bury it, I would 
before he returned place the back of ni) hand 
OQ the floor with the nuts in the palm of ray 
hand V hen the squirrel returned, it was 
necessary to keep \erj still He would at 
first bo very surprised at seeing a hand and 
would examine it very cautiously, sometimes 
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lestmgthe tips of the Rogers with ti! te^ 
Tcrv gentlr to see what the stooge objert 
was \tlast he would find there ™re nuts 
on the hand and take one and g"”® , ** 

and keep returning for more nuts When the 
sqmirel was quite used to this, I would rato 
the baud a few luohes from the g™und He 
-would then put his forepaws on *e hand and 
reach up to take a nut out of the hand 
■n hen he was quite used to this, I would, 
^lien he reached up to my han , raise 
hand higher veiy gently and slowly He 
would then pull up hia hind legs from the 
floor and sit on the hand 

Some squmrels used to come on to my 
knee There were alwai s h”'" 

-writing table, and they would teed out of m 


hand on the wntmg table, and there were 
always some that would sit on m; hand 
confidently as long as I remained silting but 
they never became sufficiently lame to let me 
caress them with my hand and if I got up to 
walk about the room they would go out ot 
the window, though they would very soon 

The grey squirrel was introduced into 
England some time ago It is common to the 
oarfa m London It IS of a more tame 
dis^silion than the wild red 
will eat with confidence out of the hands of 
the people It become, very used to people 
from seeing so many always walking about 
in the park*! 
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f''”the”Sr^ t t»,JJ'S.|"S“TheJns^mjnrri^^^^^^ 

lUB Buevv Ml I t' w,„cp<l in Akbar aevenil poets who have written 

educate JIu«^man8 WU^ il«pects both from ^ave 

*^Akbar Th^ former was at his Jw't wben^mion was the Court language and 

Sn“ l,^M..f ^Kbe:?W“for,LtSrwh'oTer^ 

“untre Their c^^ef mer.t h“ 'SE Uie^tod.ans of the culm™ o! the day Persia 
mtkcfield where lobal has allained con«idOTOie .tandard in poeliy and culmre and 

sniet^Thly "air however their bimmlm^^ art ^ other Ihings that matter m life, and 
They had to break new ground ,fp,„ ctnrdly enough llie 1^13 tumrf their face 

an audienoo which was not 'hd was towards that rountry Like the bohil Prize of 

or eyen cared to grn p the “If ^rianco today a word ot oppnieiation from Persia raised 
will Hall loUoweil the hues of least r^ ^ j the poet in the eyes of his contcmpo™cs and 
and rued Ihc story of I-lanuc e 1"|> „( phwed him on a pdestal for po.teriy to admire 

lide.1 Akbar itieil ihe .barbs „f ,hc lobal chnngtd to Pereian tor a dificrent ob;ecL 

sarcasm and from behind 'be hicl^ ^ ^ j,, ,to so tor the simple purpose of 

laughter whi-h hs «rttal 'y"icism P^^ prai-e tor bis poetic taculty trom Persia. 

gemraUy overshot the mark Idb^ bnl the Persian is the tmTOO f™nm ot the intelhgentsia 

put the finger On the •I"'; HJ, and ot io Mamie worh! He only widened tho range 

initial odtaatago ot haying “{‘™, J.sreTiect to ot his an lienee. At the same lime he tell that 
„..I .. wrawi »». ‘Ill Without O sprat on a larger vanoty of cubiects 

and could cut his net wile. This has given his 
poetiy a lone all us owa. There is evidence ot 
vigour which 15 created by a consciou>iie s ot 


world in which the Mussulmans find themselves 

”"S*wo'idd*'w'?SitIy have sunk to the proviii 
cablm of Hall and the eermoniiing of Akbar 
d be bad not changed his mrfluni ot eipr^sion 
'* wr T>o«>ian Thu ^^us‘^alm•lns of India 


laughter whrh h s ftrtfid to baje 

gemraUy overshot mark <1 jj,e 

■' “.‘..‘mg ’ 

Akbar nnl it imi he ‘n' j,e b»3 the 

either of his nred-w^ mentid equipment 

»ub«Uintial benefit of « heUc ,na«m«cn as he 
anl greater mteUectual «dd^ wno^edg* «« 
has a fairly clo«e and evten ive 
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self confidonco The cxpn''«‘'ion Ims decpcntil Rnd 
the wonh Im^o in^itcr rliythm, mrloth anl 
niuflic. 

Ilia first (ilUmpt in Pcreinn was a innamtt 
( Jsrnr 1 Khudi ’) in whicli lip pxpliimwl wlmt ho 
consnItreU to ln> tho sccrcta of self in tho Ii/ihl 
of Islnin Under the thin Blmins of Ins poetr> 
19 nudihlo tlio cinali Iwtwcon Inlml'fl Muaartiman 
and Jtiotrscho’a supcnnnn, nnn tlio Bimilnrit) 
between the t«o la so m parent that he ha I to 
protCHt that ho Iin 1 conceived his Muoaalninn, or 
super Mufl«alninn if jou like, long before ho had 
oven hcartl of ^’utzschi’s aunerman Ilia eocond 
f/iaanon (“Ilnmuz i llckluidi )<lepictc<l super society 
anil placed hia ^luasalmun in iL ihanka to 
thtir value ns trcatiocs on a aociological subject 
thc«o two liooka definitely lifted liim from tho 
rut m which any leaser poet would have cmlcil 
h\9 life A new vista had now opcnetl before 
him, and after a abort intcival ho puhlislied 
another liook Pt^nm i-J/o^Arny, a delightful 
collection of r^uatmins and sundir poetry It 
took tho Indian Mussalmana by storm as 
much by the vigour of its ideas os by tho 
rugged mcthoil of their presentation Tlio book 
19 in reaponse to Goethes U'e-slosllielie Ditan 
Ho thought so well of it that ho wished that 
Goethe nad read it. This was followed by 
ZabuT t jijam which repeats almost the siote 
thoughts which found expression in Pimm but 
in a finer form and more chaste style Tho 
ruggedness of the former book gives place to 
fiaely chiselled expressions in the latter Tho 
Zabur at phccs smells of midnight oil, yet tb© 
effect IS good though it requires an effort to 
percciTO It. Ills fifth book m Persian Jauid 
Afimn/i IS m a different form and style altoptber 
.iVfter delivering his response to Goethe ho 
follows m the footsteps of Dante, and, ebaproned 
by Maulana Jalal ud Dm Rumi he travels from 
planet to planet and tells us what he saw, said 
and heard there Iqbals characters Jive m 
different planets and have been drawn from 
India, Afghanistan Persia, Turkey and Sudan 
They all have been laid under contribution in 
support of tho points Iqbal makes and in their 
discourses he weaves the positive and negative 
aspects of his own philosophy of life The b(»k 
13 a veritable epitome of all that is best in his 
thought. It however suffers from one defect It 
is di«iointcd and lacks cohesion m trontment, 
but his points are well made I will confine my 
attention to this book alone and explain m brief 
what he has been preaching 

It IS not without reason that he has selected 
Maulana Jalal ud Dm Rumi out of tho mystics 
of Islam as his SU'iJe m his peregrinations 
through tho astral world Rumi is the author of 
tho famous Jlasnavi which is the gospel of Ao 
Xld of Islam Iqbal draws upon h« 
vM life as ho does not let nis 

SlylSm ob.ci.ri tho Dooa 

span of life intensely and with fervour, not free 


from the rest of lift Rumi believes m life 
octunfwl b> love of (»o<l m all its actions and 
dcilicatoil to Hu service through tlio service of 
mankind Iqbal’s own poetry is neillior wholly 
mystic nor mundane, and one is constantly 
conwious of his endeavour to escape from the 
one to tlio other At limes this tendency assumes 
the proportions of a defect and it is rather 
annoying when one Io®es the drift of an other- 
wise clearly statcil philosophical thought in the 
jargon of a mystic It must bo admitted that bis 
attempt at capping philosophical deiiuctions with 
mvstic.al explanations is not happy and is 
calculated to creitc an impression that he has 
sought tcfiigo from his own logical conclusions 
under the capacious folds of the cloak of a 
mystic Ihe explanation appears to be that he 
IS philosophical by temperament and mystic by 
adaptation After an enumeration of the«o 
defect®. It IS only fair to him to say that it is- 
after a long time that a >rusaalman has succcede*! 
in budding up a more or less complete social 
philosophy cnpaolo of rational explanation 

Conflict between intellect and love, or rca&on 
and emotion is a theme on which Iqbal has 
dilated again and again In a typical passage bo- 
says Intellect chains man to this world in 
order to break tbo spell that bolds the mysteries- 
of creation It is true that the eves of a votary 
of mere intellect are not stranger to the delights- 
of mere vision, but his self lacks the courage to 
indulge in hi® fancies The hazards of thcliigh 
roads make him walk cautiously like a blind 
man and «!owly like an ant, and the more his- 
intellect seeks and observes refinements of 
behaviour and conduct the more slowly he treads 
in the path of God All his good deeds are 
accomplished only by «Iow degrees, that i-, if 
tbc®e are nccompIi«heiI at all Love, on the 
other inud does not take count of time or 
distance While intellect bores n tunnel through 
a mountain or spans a path round it love 
treats it as a mere straw Love conquers 

eternity by assault, and its force is not derived 
from the peculiarities of particular localitie®, 
and its vigour is not due to the strength 
of nerves It was love that made con- 
quests possible on a diet of barley, that cncked 
the skuU of Rimrod without a direct bit, that 
defeated tho hordes of Pharaoh without engaging 
them in battle. Love mingles m life m the 
manner of sight m eyes, it is at the same time 
totii inside and outside of it Love’s wonders- 
aro beyond the reach of intellect or faith 

Accoiding to Iqbal surrender of thought is- 
(he death of the intellect and forsakingof worship 
IS the death of the mmd ^fau is one of Go<ls 
mysteries world is due to Hia imminence m itr 
Inowh^geand the arts are the outward mnmfesta 
tiona of life, the cause of universe is the sight 
of tho face of God This world does act ns a 
veil to reality just ns the surface of water doe<i 
not prevent a diver from diving Denial of God- 
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13 death Does it become a (jha i to wage jeli^ 
agam't dead bodies ? The man of faith is a^ 
with life and la ever at war with him'elt ne 
attacks him«elf as a bon pounces upon a 'Wg 
A non believer with his mind awake is bemr 
than a faithful who falls asleep in Koaba 1 
eye with a vision for evil is blind the «un never 
«e«s the night 

He gleans stisdom from all quailera and 
elects the regime of four prophets for tms 

a .«e It will be noticed that he includes 
ha and Zerdu^cht (Zoroaster) ^ong with 
Chrit and Muhammad and that all the e fow 
are preachers of monotheism From the “ton 
of Buddha he 'elects the episode of the 
tance of th« dancing girl The point of 
hes m the fervour of girl s response to the 
'ermon of Buddha who tenches him a 
valuation of things that had -o far either "latWrM 
m her life or had e'caped her attention bays 
'he Now as you have captured me , 
meshes of your net and do not let this re u 
mino of mine flutter free from it Ihere i 
becau'e of your presence m my thought, ^ca 
teUng light ii ray bosom that even the son 
and the moon have suffered tlm painful ple^ 
of ttaiting tor its share The d« ire to to in 
the preseSco of God has created in * 

desire to set up gods according to ita own 
ideas— love sometimes decoys the * 

have endowed me with soaring 
untie the strings from my feet 'o ‘hat (to cbanw 
the metaphor) I could bc'tow upon . 

royal robe cut from the sackcloth f^^hion^ by 
you. There is nothing to crow about il tne 
traditiontd Persian lover cut the rock w B 
Tring of water for his beloved as » 
mighty enough to carry all the mountains 
^orld on lU back This is a f^f, 
afraid rather inapt tran«lation of the 
chaste Per-mn which has the udd^ m^t of 
deriving its strength from the foolwy 
words Md their rhyme There i' 
passage a faint echo of the idros ^hich 
couple of decades ago Iqbal 
poem Stithrah (a complaint) 
reminding Him of IIis pa t 
Mn.'almLis and a'kmg ilim 
ogam to bis gCKxl grace' TiL-n. wm? 

cry of despair and a« the Mu , j},^ 

acutely con'cious of having been o“‘P®^ nonuLar 
mee for progrc's the idea caught j,.,! 

fancy to an alarming extent so much o . 
hlm«^U had to pctiie a 

dmne a Idre*^ 'coiling th^ ?r K 

their evil ways an I for neglect ‘® 

path of thts'c who hal merited Go.U . 

But the original plaint has lal a 

since then the SI ihralt ha* '» more 

suWued tones por-i t«l m W 

Ul harp.ly in hi- katet bock the hw 

grown fa ntrr an 1 been reJuce<l to tbor p t 
rropct1.ona. 
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After Buddha Zoroa'ter The conte t betwwn 
eood and evil or between light and darkness has^ 
always been n fa'cinating subject and as 
Zoroastnani m is a monotheistic religion and 
lays It lown as a duty of man to help the good in 
this 'truggle Iqbal takes a chapter from the 
life of Zoroaster and 'hows how Ahnraan un 
succe'sfuUy tempted Zero istcr to retire within 
him'elf and to cease from per-uading pwplo to 
take sides with the good in this primeval conflict 
Zoroaster' reply is firm and explains how tho 
forces of good cannot help ever waging war on 
evA He say* Light is a river and darkne's 
the banks of that river It is in the nature of 
the 'tream to wa..h away its bank* A picture 
of the great colourless whom no one lus ever 
seen can only be painted by the blood of the 
Snman Deployment of self is life to te't the 
striking power of self is life Self is perfectwl 
by faemg difficulties ull it lifts the veil from the 
face of ^reality The man of truth doc' not 
conduct him'elf but m the light of truth and 
suffers the g®ry consequences of deciding his 
faith M hntfiver fate falls m the path of love 
if coo-i and welcome are the frowns of the 
F«pn.l It IS wrong to witness beauty alone, 
f/ the others S well should be mTdeil to 
share the view As love becomes perfect it 
hpcomes the maker of man . • 

Ills attitude towards the Mc't is that of an 
aveSgo intelligent and well-^lucatod A'latic who 
irtcU from Its exce 'ive adulation 


Is there a conflet between faith and 
patnousm ’ If by faith you mean I*hm and by 
oatnoti'm the love of ones own country to the 
Mclusion of others ns manife*^ by modem 
national, m Iqbal vays yc' llu arguments 
are reiher curious. The Me«t, he say ls 
teaching the faithful to place their rountry above 
evervthiD- el«e The ideas of the nations of 
the M«t"are centripetal while the aclivilies of 
the Modem arc centrifugal They diould rise 
bi«her than Syria, I'alc'line an I Iniq M hat 
13 faith’ It 19 to n*c higher than the 'urfaco 
of the earth so that one should become aware 
ofone«elf The man of Goil is not containe*! m 
the four dimen'ions of this worl! If a mere 
'traw cm 'oar over this earth it i' a pity if such 
a precious thing os life is allowcl to die in the 
earth. Though the man was crcatnl from the 
enrth and drew h s sustenance from it it is a nity 
if he remains in it for ever, it is a pity if he 
docs not fly higher than this ^aid the body 
muiglc in the du«t of the roalsile, soil ihe life, 
•unrey the cxpan'c of the univerre A free nan 
I' frev from the Iwn Is of all kinis of shackle* 
a free nnn i« antioyd by th Iwnlago of earth' 
The 1 iwka cannot prey upon the mice Tht'o 
are only ban Hals of earth Uiat you call your 
counlTT— r,gypt rcr«ia "ieman The only 
att-aei ment of a people to their country h the 
fact of their 1 rlh m it, but it goes no father 
for example, consi ler th* rm Though it nva 
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■from tlip Bfi^l It burn^ from n «l(*sirfl to j»( t out of 
ilio confines of the Fast nml the West. It slimes 
nt It* full plor} in onlcr to cnptunto tfio whole 
Morld It* nature m free from the i:n«t nml the 
WL«t lhou"h It ri*es from the rfi«t The 
students of Iokk^ must hnso di Intel the fallacy 
of tho I'camplo of the sun 

He K s an nflinitj hctvrcen CommunLsm nml 
Impertiltsm Tlio former has di«covere<l that tho 
urpe for life sjirmps from man’s stomach Life 
docs not develop its chamctonstics from tho 
Ikx 1> Communism proceeds no further than the 
bodj Its foundations nrn laid on tho cfiuality 
of stomneh* As lomr ns fraternity is an nfliiir 
of tho heart its foundations an laid m the heart 
and not in nnj tiling curthj Similnrlj Imnonahsm 
IS a (icvict for fattening tho bodj Its bosom is 
without light and without heart Both Communism 
and Imperialism live restless and Tolalilo lives 
Both do not rccognirc God and deceive msn 
I'or one life is an c'sodus, for the other a 
tribute One conquers by means of knowledge 
and filth and art, the other takes nwnj bread 
from the man and life from his boJ) Both are 
sunk m the earth, both liavo holies bright nod 
hearts dark lafc is to bum with the de^iro 
for adaptation to the divine ends and to sow 
tho seed of heart in the earth 

The Turks nro on Eastern race who have lived 
on the hinterland of tlio West. Mustafa Kaii^ 
IS now modcrniring thetn Iqbal osplama the 
dilTercnce between the East and the vyest. It 
should not bo forgotten that when Iqbal says 
East ho generally moans the East of the 
Mussalmans For tho \VestorD he says inlell«t 
,3 the melody of life Tor the Easwrn love is the 
secret of the universe The intellect learns truth by 
love and lovo strengthens its foundations by means 
of the intellect It is the eyes of the Western that 
seek the trutK His heart is dead 

by hi8 own ''f 

like his own victims The throb and thrill of 
life 13 by jour own fire It is yours to wnto 
a new world Mustafa Kamal is drunk wj h the 
pi’easurtf jTOJulaawwVjT fIMtks It wiU 

'Wonh-i n new life if it IS stocked with 
SS b^Eht from ™ 0 Wosb Tho Turk no, 
his life. Hia modernity is no more 
fE the ?l(l time defects of the West His h^rt 

like wax , J created by 

„ one of tho 8^08 Ot ^ 

of 


the Quran f Iqbal answers four First 'the 
position of man m tlic universe, second, the 
kingdom of Gol on earth, third tho owncrslpp 
of earth hy God, and, fourth, tho acyiuisition o f 
knowlialge tempere! by tho guidance of the spint. 
Ills min IS Nietzscho’s superman converted m 
Islam — the higlic«t watermark having been reached 
m tho Prophet M'hon talking of man he 
not Ignore the woman 


The man and the woman arc’ savs he bed 
together by each other They give shape to Uie 
7«t of life Woman watches the spark of life 


Bhe Alights our fire in her own life. Her es'enee 
makes earth man Ucr conscience contains the 
potentialities of life and her labours roaintam the 
perffiananec of life. She is the flame which emus 
sparks of life neither life nor body could take shape 
without her anguish The elan in us is due to 
her u^ic. M'e are all her paintings If God has 
given you the courage of sight punfj yoiir»eif 
and SCO her punt} 


(Nietz«che missed this constituent of society wb^n 
lio dcpictc<l his superman ) 

Is tho kin^om of Gol on earth the theocratiy 
imputcil to Ishm ? Listen to InbaL The man 
of God IS free from anxiety at alt stages of life 
Neither is he himself a slave nor does he enslave 
others He is free and that is that His countvy 
and his law« are given to him by God His 
ways, bis customs his faith, the good, the bad 
the bitter and the sweet of life are all froip 
God Proud intellect is oblivious of tho gootl 
of tho others It looks out for its own gain 
nod Ignores the existence of others laepiration 
from God watches the benefits of all, it keeps in 
view advantages for everybod} In war ns well 
ns m peace it is just. Its friendship and its 
conflict IS neither duo to partisanship nor to fea^ 
Iqbal warns his audience of the dangers of 
aping tho Woat and counsels the following 
of the Quran 

But why 13 It tint m spite of tho existence of 
these ingredients for new worlds m tho Quriq 
the Mussalmans have faded to utilize them ' 
AVhere is the defect ? Is it m the '^^u33alma^3 ' 
Iqbals answer is no more than conventional 
It H the teacher of the Quran that is to blame. 
This IS evading the issue* The problem is not 
so easily solved as thnL Iqbal has the privilege 


poets alone. Tho present-daj complexities of 
life have made it necessary for the entire 
community to turn its attention to it Ho thinks 
that the verses and the ordinances of the Quran 
are susceptible of new interpretations but who is 
Co determine the validity and aptitude of the new 
interpretations ? This i« a real difllcultv and it was 
perhaps to evade it that one such interpreter of our 
own times claimed divine guidance for Ins 
interpretation He has been ignorwl by the 
generality of Ma9«alman* Among the creators 
of Uie new worlds the Russian^ attract Iqbal s 
attention, but theirs is a lop sided cflbrt ns the} 
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set nt nought the TCry kIoi of religion Ewn 

the .Mu«nlnnn<i Inve not Ui«te<l the 

Qunn to the fulL They “hnttcml the « 

Ue ar and Cho«roe-» and occujucl U;e Impemt 
thrones. As their empires paineil «trens^ m«r 
Tchgion receiveil an imprint fr®"' ns 

Imperialism changes tho outlooh of n . 

weU as their intellect, ‘heir comprehension. lh«r 

ways and their manner" The Lu««ian , 
Ma«almans ha\c broken the bones 
It would enlighten their conscience if they 
a le«*on fr^m the history of the 
This old world of ours neeil» a people ^ho «n 
teach and foUow their own ‘,^«<:hings ^ey 
should turn their face trwarls v'la Y 

of the WVt have grown ‘enile ami tee 
Radians »hould not «eek JJ?™ ‘a 

They bare made an end of the CO< ^ 

should now turn to the true God n»_e 
desire to stahhre the -tate of the worll » Hare 
they Brt searched for suable fou"' , 

are to bo found m the Quran 

It is a help for the helple« wealth 

•ought from the man who n 

and takes interest Usury f. i$ 

makes life opaque liko bricks 

admissible to draw Tho 

U IS entni^ted to man and 

maa of faith is its trustee and God i> 

The Quran ts more than a ‘"f’S «_,i ^ben 

It enters into life it make* ‘‘ diflctcnU 
hfe IS made different the world is made 
It is aliye and enduring and f wiU 

its me««age If only you will Af^the Di*t 

find that It contains the dermic* of ‘he 
and the We«t If the /Sra S 

a tune from it there are thou«an . j 

will D.^emmation of the o f ^ 

not stand in need of any P^‘'^ Ali^a?iiinD 3 
time or place If God w.U ® ^["me Xr 

of this duty he will entrust i 
people Since the ^lo-^dm'ins have d 
adopt the way of other peoples thers 
of their being depriTcd of the Qi^ “ «• 
—others being chosen for this miss 

Is Liam a religion of fJuth m 

Mu'salraans are supposed to hare , . jqbal 
a predetermined anif manner 

explains destiny m his own fn,etnites yon*" 
He eays If a particular de'tiny ask 

purpose and defeats your object yo^^^^ admissible 
God for a different de'tiny H ^ his 

to desire a different destiny as . .g, Jf you 
command an infinite number oi .v-own to the 
reduce yourself to enth 7 ®'* ,, ^ n gtone 

wmd- if you harden your«eU mio^^^ 

you are u«ed for breaking ® tout de«tiny 
you become a dew drop it beco you are 

^ fall, if you expand ’“‘o. ^ ^9 you believe 
de»tmed to per«i«t for ever As i o lemam 

m being in conflict with yonr'oU ^ If 

confined to the world of your o ^bgion, your 
true religion is the essence of your nni. 


desire for better life is intensified Pity the 
religion that lulls you to 'leep and render* your 
sleen heavy Is d a religion, or a magic, or a 
cK?m p .11 of opium ? From where do you 

ml the fliglit of fancy, the wisdom of the wise, 
Se mVlit of the man of God the wonders of 
So S nil tho conquests of oratory and the flame 
iff <r^l dec Is. From your own nature of raursc, 
th,r .. a e.tt from God IVha, ,o 
hfo ? It 13 “j mine of gems ^ou are its keeper 
Its ma=>tcr ts someone else Resplendence of his 
nature is a «ource of honour for a man of G(^ 
II, “ only object IS to serve m-mkind The 
service of mankind ts in the traditions of 
XpSthooil and to ask for ^mpense for such 
STicc 13 to trade on it Return the things of 
gS to Goil This wiU solve >our diflicultiw 
\V^v IS there mi ery and poverty in the ^rorld ? 
B^u«e you claim as jour own all that 
K,-3toGod As long as >oii caU a gem 
vout °own property it has the value of a gem, 
Atherw!«e it is like a stone to >ou and has for you 
than a pebble Look nt it from a 
different point of view and the world becomes 

iliflerent 

lobal regards the recoil of the modern woman 
(rom mofeood as tli, fruit of u Godlea, 
SaaS) The eseeuce of n true ciTilituliou la 
SIiS relijion IS love oud love is the ttw 
life" Outwardly it Oove) is a flani& intraruly it 
IS the light of God Keligiou does not ripen 
without live Take your religiou from those 
who love 

Perpetual progress towards reality is the 
bearen of Iqoak He rises higher than the 
orthodox belief m paradise The soul of a free 
S Mys he, cannot be contained even m 
The paradise of a lover i, to realize 
h“ ran self The MuUa believes that the day 
Si resurrection fmm the grave is the day of 
nido-ment but love m itself is the mom of that 
Wul day Knowledge is based on hope and 
tor but lovers are free frorn such emotions 
Knowleilge is afraid of the might of the universe 
I^re IS -aturated with its (universe’s) glories 
Knowledge keeps in view the past and tho 
n^nt Love waits for all that comes Love 
L unrestramed and impatient and jedous, it 
CoTvoMtinr, from the beloved 


,3 unrestramea ana impaueai uuu .. 

never complains. Separation from the beloved 
mtosifies love’s fire To live without danger 
19 to live without life Life of hazard is the life 
worth living G you say that wta has happened 
was to happen and events of life are predestined 
vou have not understood the import of destroy, 
TOu have not reabzed yourself, nor seen 
^ It has been an extremely difficult and delicate 
la«k with Muslim dmnes to place the Prophet 
Mahamniacl in relation to divmity '^e Piwhet 
13 alike a man and a messenger of God. lie is 
spoken of m the Quran as a slave of 
Now listen to Iqbal s explanation He «ays tlmt 
the slave of God partakes of the attributes 
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must have been previously ipnorant of it tlso 
iiow could It Imve been ti reiflation to him 7 
2Slh If Christ bo not a man, truly and 

t iroperlj, and no more than a man how could 
10 be born b> natural descent from David 
nccordinp to Acts ii 50, ui 23 xm 23, Rom 
I 3 3 'lim 11 8, and aprceably to Iho genealogy 
of Matthew’s gospel 

20/h AYhat class of beings did that person 
belong to who amidst the agonies of expiring 
natiiri, prayed, ‘Father forgive them for they 
know not what they do’ Luke xxui 3i 7 

'iblh Did the real and very Christ himself 
and m his proper person, actually dio on the 
cross ? 

31sl If wo should pay ‘no’ to the preceding 
(luestion do wo not deny the reality of Christ s 
(leath, and thus deny the Scriptures ? 

52jKf If the real and very Christ himself 
and in hia proper person died was it a man a 
super angelic being or Gol himself that died 
was laid m the sepulchre and on the third day 
was restored to life 7 

33rff Did the Jews in reality crucify God 
Almighty ? AVas the creator and upholder of all 
things put to death by his own creatures and 
did the God of the universe actually expire 7 
31(/i If the God of nature had ceased to 
live who then could have lived ? Would not 
all nature m that instant have been blotted out 
of existence and have become a blank 7 

Both If it was only a man that died, and 
if the real and very Christ himself and in his 
proper person actually died does not the 
conclusion necessarily and unavoidably follow 
that the real and very Christ lumself and m his 
proper person wo, only 0 monj^ ^ 

A Flw Querifs fob tiil Srnious Co>3iDrRATiox 
or Trinitawans 
Part IL 

• R- nl rnt/s read / io male a defence icilk tneeKness 

and man that aketh yon a REASON 

of tJe hope tcl >eh u tn j/ok 1 Peter tn 15 

Did Christ ever say that he had two natures? 
Is it any where m the Bible said that Jesus 

Christ was a God man? 

Did Christ ever say that he himself was God, 
eciual with the Father? ^ 

^ Did Christ at any time command his disciples 
nnd followers to pay him divine worship? 

Did Christ direct his followers to pray to himr 
dm not Christ direct hia followers to pray to 
the Father only? Jfnlt vi C 9 Luke xi 

Trrai-n to be tournl m the B.ble? 
rb™i ™r »y thit there «ro three 
J?', 1 npr, 0 M orLenees m tbo GodbendJ 

Vo m the Scripture, eommumled to priy 


tliat worship the Trinity, or they whoworhp 
the rather only? John n 23 

Cm you find in the Bible such eipres'ors 
ns ‘God the Son” or ‘God the Holy Gho^t’ 

Is It any wliero m the Bible sail that th» 
Holy Ghost IS God cfiual with the Father’ 

Are wo commanded m the Scriptures t) praj 
to the Holy Gho^t? 

Are wo commanded in the Scriptures ta 
worship the Holy Ghost’ 

Du! not Christ represent the Father a< the 
only true God? John xvii 3 

And if the Father is tho only true God can 
either Jesus Christ or the IIolj Gbo«t be a trns 
God? 

Is It any where in the Bible said that e-is’ 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost is the only tros 
Golf ' 

If the Fatlier is the only true God nin t not 
every other God be a false God? 

If the Father is tho only true God is not h* 
an ilolater who worship? any other being 
or With the Father? 

If to us there be but one God and if twt 

one God is the Fother 1 Cor viii C, 

Trinity Jesus Christ, or the Holy Gho«t, be our 
God ? 

AYas Jesus Christ a God, a God man or * 
man? Acts ii 2’’ xvii 31 , John vin 40 , 

Is the Alediaior a God man or a man? t 

Tim II & 

AVill the last judge be a God man or a man 
onlv’ Acts XVII 31 

What IS the Trinity — three Gods, three part, 
of a God three attributes, or three names? . 

If there are three persons m the Tnmty 
each of the persons is really nnd absolutely 
wherein docs Trmitnnanism differ from Tritbei’U* 

AVhat 13 the first of all the commandment? * 

Mark XII 29 


Did not the Jews put Jesus Christ to death 
AVould it have been po sible for men to k 
Christ if he had been tho immortal God ? 

Is it any where in Scripture said that j , 
only a part of Jesus Clirist that suffered ana 
died? , 

If Jesus Chri!,t was God Almighty how inu^ 


dead and by whom and how were the affair^ 
the universe administerel during his decease 
Is It any where m Scripture said that vW 
IS the God of tho Father? _ 

Is It not said in Scripture that the Father 
the God of Christ f John xx 17 2 Cor xi ^ 
Ephes I 3 17, Matt xxvii 4G 1 Peter i 3 
If tho Father is the God of Christ, can Can « 
bo ociual with the Father ? t, „ 

Dll tlie Father over pra> to or wor-ni 
Christ? . 

Did not Christ pray to, and worship t 
Father ? Matt, riv 23 sxvi 39 53 
46, Mark vi 40 xiv 30, Luke ix 18 2^29 
xn 37,28 and xvii 
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la It in> where a-ril m Scripture that Chri«t 
IS preater thnn GckI the Father? 

I- not the Father aaid to be preiter than 
Chri't’ John x 29, xn 2S, 1 Cor in xl 3 
Is not Almipht> Go<l able to ilo exerj thing 
of him elf’ 

Was Chriat able of himaclf to <lo any thing* 
John V 19, 30, vin 23 

Does not Goil know everj thing’ 

Dll Christ know when the <lay of judgment 
will be’ >Iark xin 32 

Cm Go! have any brothers’ 

Had not Chnat brothers’ ^lalt xx\ -10, 
xxviii 10, John XX 17, Rom vin 29 Heb ii 17 
Was Gcxl subject to the commands of Cbrj«t* 
Was not Christ subject to God s comman Is ’ 
Can God increase m wi*dom’ 

Did not Christ incrca-e in wi«dom’ Luke ii >2 
I« not God perfect ’ 

Was Chri«t perfect by nature or was ht made 
perfect ? Heb ii 10 t 9 

Was Christ holy m himself or, did the Father 
BtncUf} him? John x 3(J 

Is It possible for God to have any inBrmities’ 
Was not Chrut subject to infirmities’ Heb 
tv 15, T 2, 3, Til 27 

If Chn«t was God Alaiightj was not the 
mother of Christ the mother of God ? 

If Mary was the mother of God, what relation 
to Go I Almighty did Mary’s father and mother 
bear ’ 

Can God have giindhthcrs and grandmothers? 
Are not the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
given as the genealogies of Jo«eph’ 

Cm the genealogies of Joseph be (bo geoea 
logies of Christ, if Christ be not the «on of 
Joseph ? 

If Christ was God Almighty, bow far is bis 
example adapted for our imitation ? 

Can the resurrection of Christ, if he was 
the eternd God, be any evidence of our future 
resurrection ? 

Is It any where m Scripture «aid tliat Mary 
was de«cende<l from David ? If not. how can 
Christ, if he is not the son of Jo®eph, be 
descended from David ? 

Did not the Father proiluce the Son ’ 

Could the Son have produced the Father 7 
If Je«us Christ, God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, are one and but one God did not the 
Jews kill the Father, the Sod, and the Spin^ 

1 e. the Trinity altogether, when they killed Jesus 
Christ ’ 

Can the son be of the same age with his 
Father ’ 

Did Christ die in order to make God Almighty 
better tempered ’ 

Is God reconciled to us or are we reconcilal 
to God ? Kom v 10 , 2 Cor v 19 , Colos 
I 21 , Ephes 11 15, 16 

Gan the Word of God be God him«elf f 
Can the Messenger of God be the Gwl that 
sent him ’ 


Is Chri't called a creature ? Colos i 15 
Were not the great men among the Jews 
calleil Gods ? Exod iv IG . vii 1 , xxii 2S , P* 
Ixxxii I 6 , John X 31, 35 

If Chri«tB being called God will prove him 
to be God Almighty, must not all tho=o who are 
called Gotls be Gods Almighty likewise ? 

Was the Father ever employed as the 
me«=engcr of Je«U3 Chn«t ? 

Was not Christ the messenger of God the 
Father ’ John it 3-1 . t 30, 3G, 37 , vi 10, 

14 etc 

W as not Chn t made by the Father to be 
both I»nl and Christ ? Acts ii 3C 

Mere not the first Chri'tians partakers of the 
dmne nature, and filled with all the fulness of 
Go I ’ 2 Pet 1 ^ Lphes in 19 

Is tt any where in Scripture said that Chn t 

15 partaker of the divine nature ’ 

Did Christ give to God any kingdom ? 

Did not God appoint unto Cfirist his kingdom 7 
Luke XX 29 

Will not Christ at last deliver up bi« kingdom 
to God the Father and become subject to him ’ 

1 Cor XT 24 25, 27, 28 

In whose name did the apostles baptize ? 
Acts vm 16 , x 4S 5 

Can one bo three and three bo one at the 
eanie time ? 

Is It possible for a part to be equal to the 
wlto^ or the whole fo be no more (ban a part ’ 
Can any thing come from God tnat ii 
unreasonable ? 

Can you believe that which you do not under 
stand ’ 

Calcutta, J/ay 12, 1823 
T\\ 0 DIALOGUES 

Di%loouc Fukt BETwEr”s A Treotapoan 
Ml=s!10NArY AVD ThPEL CinVESE 
Covaerrs 

(IRfa <0* deen reproduced in the the eotteeM xcorks 
of Rammohun Royl 

Dialogue Second Bftwefn A Umtvfian 
JIrVISTEr ASD AV iTrXER-VNT 
Bookbellek. 

A Unitarian minister meeting with an 
itinennt bookseller m Yorkshire, a zealous 
Calvioist, they got into a debate on tne deity 
of Christ , when, after other ob ervation«, a 
conversation took place, of which the foUowmg 
IS the substance 

U Did the real Chn-t actually die ? 

C Yes, he actually died 
L But did the^ sejf existent God die ? 

C 2»o it was impossible for God to die 
1/ What wav it then that died ? 

C It was the human nature of Cbn«t that 
died 

U But is the human nature only, the real 
Cbnst ’ 
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^ i'o. he IS truly God, and onlj assumed 
the human nature when he came into this 
world 

U Do jou mean that the real Christ actually 
eTi«ted without the human nature ? 

C Ye« he always e-^isled , only he dothed 
him«elf with the human nature when he came 
into this world 

U And was be the real Cliri-t before he 
clothed hmi«elf with the human nature. 

C Yc®, for his person is divine, and always 
existed 

U As 1 wi«h fully to understand jou, allow 
me to compare what you hare said iwiectinfr 
Chn«t with =omethmg dee which may illuetmte 
iL When > on go to bed, you atrip o*r your 
clothe® but when naked m bed, you are the 
oame person ns you were ^\hcn jou had jour 
clothes on 

C Yc® I am 

U ^\ ill a ou allow this to lie an iliuMration 
of what JOU nave «aid re^peclinp Chri't, that he 
was the same per-sn without the clothing of 
liumaiiitr ns with it ? 

C Vc®, I admit it , for he was always God 

L But when jou n'O in l!ie niorninp for 
comenionce and decency sxke, xou put on jour 
clothe- 


G ^es, and m like manner when ( hri«t 
came into thi® world, it was necc'S.iry for him 
to clothe him«elf with luimanitv, that he might 
«ufler and dte 

U Suppo-e, after jou hare put on jour 
clothes and set on your journej, you meet xnlh 
Some pc^on who tear® ofl jour clothe® an I 
destroys them would it be proper to saj’ that 
per-ou htd tilled \ou merely l)ecaii«e he ha I 
tom off and destroyed j our clothes ’ 

C Jso, ccrtainlv not. 

\et it would lie a- proper to sax jou 
were killotl as to sa> Jeeus Chn-t died, men 1\ 
hcoausp the hiimanit\ with which ho elothol 
himself a IS put to duth, if that hununitr wi< 
no more c-sontial fo hi® existence, or his real 
per-on than your clothe® irc to jour cxi«(enc<. 
or Tout real j>cr®on I see not. if tin humnnilx 
^ly diol, and that humanitt be not the nal 
Ohn«t. Iiow it I m be pIiowu that the ml ( !in®t 
<lieJ , , 

On till® ihe ra!vmi<t seimed like n man 
caught unaware® m «omp trap and sail ‘I di I 
not pcroiro what vou were after till noxx ' *nl 
let the «ubp«ct drop 'lln® conxersation took plaio 
m llic prc«cnei of eeiml ptr«ons 

Gifl/hl, 1 / 71 / lb is.’l 
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nient he r'lised bia •ims high over h«3 head 
Tnd his voice ins iifted la a «oIeain chant of 
invocation and prai e It ms a singularly powerful 
and musical voice clear as a clarion and sweet 
a a “liver trumpet, thrilling and rising and 
falling in deep cadence® penetrating the other 
sound that had been m our ears so long and 
echoing round the cavern and m the ^sage 
and vaulted roof behind us The wonis were 
diSerent from the hymn we had heard in the 
domed temple at Opi but the refrain was the 
“arae and at the end of each ver^e came the 
reiteration Raba ' Raba ' with constant modula 
t on® of the voice The earne®tae33 and the 
fervour of the ingers tone were as appealing as 
the solemnity of the words and ge«ture!, was 
impre® ive Even while the chant rose and fell 
A®Dan who had laid aside hia tiff and hw lamp 
TO e into the air high over our heads and circlM 
round the column of vapour ®ometime® touching 
the fringe of it and at other times keeping just 
clear of the miatj vapour Sometimes' we lo®t 
“igbt of him behind the cloud of mist but bis 
voice floated down to us “trong and clear and 
«tirre<l Us to the depth of our being Vt'e Ii toned 
a one listens to an outpouring of music from 
above, or a hallelujah «ung by a di«embodied 
“pint The dangers and fatigues of the journey 
Mere forgotten, the 'inging voice was like a 
balm to our spirits which expenenced a peace 
tl <7 had never known before. 

After going round the circle of Raba three 
times the Master de«cended to the rock The 
chanting cea ed and Ashan stood for some 
time in deep meditation his eyes cIo®ed and his 
head bowed down When be opened his eyes 
he merely said ‘liCt us now return 

The journey back was accomplished without 
incident and we found Hamar waiting for us 
at the entrance of the cave paa®age 

XXN\M 

Amvc<l at the entrance to the passage we 
had traversed and once more standing in the 
open «unshine the blaster said, ‘You have ®ecn 
Raba from a point of vantage 8cce5«tble to only 
a privileged few Now come and see it as other 
people see the pdgrims who flock to Raba at all 
-easons of the yo-ir’ 

Alaruchi repiieil that we awaited the Ma.lcrs 
pjea«urc The M3®tcr led us out of the 
hollow into the rugged open country 
an i then we made a circuit towards 
n point where a low hill blocked the view 
l>e\ond iL Mo cro«®ed it and saw not very 
far off the vapour column of Raba ascending to 
the sky There wa® a fair we tern wind which 
I lew the vapour towards the cast, but up to a 
cTtain height the hollow column ro a perpendi 
culaily and then swayed m the wind. \s we 
{ rt'cowed nearer wc could discern the wall 
ihat ran roun I the wi lo open mouth from which 
ih vapour i «ue<k The wail was not quite 


do e to the opening m the ground but at some 
di®tanco from it «o that there was no dinger of 
the fumes reaching the people who ®tO(Hl outside 
the wall When we came up to the place where 
crowds of people were “landing we noticed that 
the wall was about twenty feet high and the top 
waa guarded by long sharp iron spikes driven 
into the stone wall Al o there were watchmen 
posted at «hort distances to prevent people 
making any attempt to scale the walk 

There were men and women from diiTerent 
countries crowdm*' near the wall and intently 
watching Raba. Many of them were obviously 
devout and some had a rapt look 

Others were moving about as at a fur siti“ 
fled that the object of their pdgnmage had been 
fulfilled by their arrival at this “acred “pot 
There wn® however no un®eemly mirth or any 
“ign of levity No one could “hake off the feel ng 
of solemnity that pervaded the place There was 
an atmosphere of mystery that filled the mind 
with awe The vapour ro®e like n column of 
mcense and the colour “eemed like the reflection 
of some heavenly light The sound that wo had 
heird from below was more diflli oil on the 
surface, but was clearly audible and had the same 
peculiar charactensiic of filling the ear and the 
mimk ^calterei! all over the surrounding spice 
were tents and temporarj dwellings where the 
pilgrims liveil during their short stay There 
were pnests moving about among the pilgrims 
and many of them were chanting hymn® ^lany 
people were «ittmg down on the ground gazing 
at the mi«t pilLir of Raba. 

Me mmgletl with the crowd and pa»-cd round 
the wall wimout attracting much attention riio®e 
who glanced ut us casually thought us to be 
priests from some other place. Ashan the Mn®tor 
was known by reputation to many people in 
many Lands but few knew him by sight, and 
while people turaeil their heads to have another 
look at his stately form as he pa3®eil at our 
head others ®tarcd at Orion's magnificent manhood 
in frank admiration. But it wi® merely a 
passing ciirio"ity which cnu“etl us no incon 
vemcnce Me founi much to intere®t us m 
that moving jostling mass of humanity There 
were many types and many co«tumes M'e had 
ob«erve<l m the cour«e of our travels that the 
people inhabiting the different countries and cities 
of jfare were generally a fine featured race and 
did not prc'Cnt so many vanation® as are 
noticed on our own planet M'e ha I nowhere 
met the ’Segroid type and dil not fco any at 
Baba. Tho vanntion wn® chiefly in the height 
«ome race® being taller than other®, though we 
had not ®cen any pigmie® for the Pomjxi® could 
not ha caifeil by that name On the whole the 
human race on Slavs ha.® “truck us a® phy callj 
“upenor to our own race though inlclIcctJiIly 
th« may be on the same level The biological 
ana I hy“iological theory may be th.at there is better 
sexual selection among the JIamans Anyhow, there 
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pcems to be better m‘\torial among our plmetan 
neighbours for a great progressive movement au 
along the line 

^\h1le^ve^\erc strolling along Avatclimg the 
other pilgrims and looking at the mistj mjstery 
of Raba we saw a number of men m monUy 
garb coming from the opposite direction Among 
them was n reverend loosing man with grey hair 
and a g”C} beard who, as soon ns he «et his 
ejes upon Ashan, hurried forward and fell at 

* the^'Maater’s feet, s\ying, ‘JIa‘*tcr, jtttBter I’ 

The Master raised him to his feet and gave 
him his blessing and said, ‘I *106 jou after along 
time, Boras Jiny Rnba have you in his «afe 

* keeping 1 ’ 


‘Maj this day and these eyes be blessed that 
I they have beheld the Master, responded Boras 
with fervent gratitude 

Others heard and saw this greeting and soon 
I a murmur which grew into exdamations of 
i wonder rose from the crowd which surrounded 
' u« ‘Ashan the Master’ The Blessed One is hero ! 
, Raba has called him !’ 

The eagerness of the crowd to see the Master 
and to approach clo«0 to him became «o great 
that we had considerable difficulty in preventing 
1 a rush and to keep people falling over one 
' another Tho Master stood towering above the 
crowd, his wonderful smde lighting up his 
countenance and his eyes with great depths of 
, love in them calmlj surveying the crowd 
' Borns spoke with great humility Will it 
please the Master to rest a little ? We have a 
small place near by ’ 

, Oly friends and myself are at your service 
replied the Master 

' Boras and the other monks preceded us telling 
■the people who were crowding m upon the 
lAIa«ter on all suleo, ‘Good people, make way for 
(the Master and as you love him do not pre^s 
lupon him to close’ . , 

( The crowd parted and as tho Afaster pa«=e<| 
|men and women knelt down before him and 
ki =ed the hem of his garment and touched his 
hands and feet ami cried ‘Ble'‘s u« thou who 
art ble«s«{ J Bles ed be Raba who has brought 
Ithee in our midn this day ’ 0 Sfaster, Iwk 
at us with thy healing eyes lay upon us thy 
jheal^g^linndl children 

iprajers with the incense that is rising before you 

and let them reach the Healer 

Slowly the Master passed through the crowd 
which always opeiietl before him only 
•CSi behi/dhim A great "'“I™ 

Ikrtfe sr wt'hjr 


ground at some little distance from the hou‘-o 
and some of them asked with a note of pleading 
in their voice, ‘IViU it be our good {ortune to 
see and hear the BIes«ed One ?’ 

“That will be ns he pleases,' grave!} aiiswero^ 
Boras 

‘We await his pleasure,’ wa® the courteous 
reply And they waited patiently 

For a short while the Master sat on the mat 
that had been spread out for him and then 
he called Boras ‘M’hat do the e good people 
arant ? ho asked Boras 

‘Master, they want to see and hear you ’ 

*I am not accustomed to address large 
gatherings of people. MHiat I know I communicate 
to inquirers The curious have nothing to learn 
from me’ 

•Shall I then tell them to go away f 
Not so. Boras, for that would di-appoint and 
hurt them and I would hurt no man nor 
anj thing that nas life I will speak to them’ 

Tlie Ma ter rose and came out of the room 
As he stood facing the large concourse of men 
and women the} rose to their feet and rendered 
him homage by bowing low before him Ashan 
went forward and took bis ®cat on a «lab 
of stone that lay on a slightly rai«ed ground 
We stood respectfully behind Turn but be asked 
us to be seated and we aoeordmgly sat doirn 
ID a semicircle. To the other people he mentioned 
with his ban 1 and they resumed their seat- 

For some moments tho Master sat silent with 
biaeyes cast down and his body perfectly motionless 
Then be meed bis noble head and turned sligbtl} 
m his seat <0 that we could see his profile an I 
note the stamp of calm thought on his coun 
tenanee The crowd had become a congregation 
and «at in absolute silence with all eyes fixe 1 
upon the Master 

Then the Master opoke His voice, so familiar 
to us nil had a new timbre It was not loud or 
pitched vet} high but it was clear and penetraf 
mg reaching with ease even lho«e who «at the 
farthest away from him and thrilling all vith its 
resonance and ileep feeling 

Be even as Raba yonder Let your thoughts 
rise as an ineon«e to him to whom all adoration i® 
due 

A\'hat IS it that you hear ? Let } our own 
voice be even as the voice of Raba and let it 
sound m your heart 

The world in which jou live calls with many 
voices and point® m many directions The yoices 
are meaningless and tho directions lead nowhere 
‘Ve pilgrims your pilgrimage neither begin® 
nor ends here Ihrough man} lives and many 
Bgcs you have been pilgrims anl the time avhen 
you wdl laj } our staff aside is not yet. 

■your n.»t must be of }our own seeking a® 
>our stall must be of your own making 

‘Your eternal que®t is for your own selves and 
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you will not cc'ise from your waudenngs ontil 
you have found it 

^Iovement is the law The eye deceives us 
when we imagine anything at rest The tree 
appears fixed but it is full of active moTement 
The stone lie» still but it is constantly changing 
growing and disintegrating Change is move- 
ment. 

The univeroe around you is like a tree The 
suns and stars, the planets and moons are its 
flowers and fruits, and the stretches of space are 
Its branches The roots cannot be «een and they 
are the Primary Cause The universe has but 
one root and it is the Creator 

The Law does not change nor does Being 
Life and death are but changes of the garments 
that the spu'it dons and takes o0 again For the 
soul there is neither beginning nor end for it is 
eternal even as the Law is eternak 

■Cling not to this life which is passing nor to 
those you love for they are but the acquaintances 
of an hour and life is only a resting house where 
we change our clothing and pass on 

Aet there is no freedom lor our deeds cling 
to U9 through life and death and they form into 
fetters that shackle us through many lives 

\Ve forge the chain and we fasten it to the 
spirit Shatter the links and be free 

Spirit, remember thy ancestry and win back 
thy high estate, which is freedom 

Take not nbat you cannot give bacL There- 
fore take no life 

The Law of cau e and effect has no pity to 
oil Its wheels Therefore be merciful and lubn 
cate the running wheels of thy being 

2«either wealth nor want makes any difierence 
to our condition. Thought alone makes all the 
difierence 

It IS the feeling that occupies all our thoughts 
and there is very little left that which is 
permanent 

The present is not all your po «e83ion but 
make it yield an abundant harvest 

■The past is bound to you by the chain 
fashioned by your-elf and the burden is light or 
heavy as you have made it 

Fear not the future because it will be neither 
better nor worse than what you have made it nnd 
are making now 

■Fear not death for it is no more temble than 
life 

Fear not the Unknown for so long as you do 
not know your de«tin> everything is uuLnowo. 

Heed the messages that uomc from the 
Immen ity arround you Pay equal heed to the 
least things about you, the grass under your feet 
and the tlowor on the tree The greatest and the 
smallest have the same language and you may 
understand it if you will 

Through pain we are born and m pain wo die 
Put p.ain into the crucible of high purpose and 
transmute it into the goll of bli«s 

Rea 1 the sign po ts on the road to eternity 


The direction is ever the «ame Find thy own 
way Find thy own way ' 

Trust a true guide if you find one, but not the 
wisest of them can snow you all the way I have 
said that the staff on which you lean must be 
your own 

Why are you alarmed at the prospect of the 
change callel death ’ The sheath in which we 
are encased is perishable. If the flower were 
never to fade and the leaf never to fall we woul I 
complain of a dreary monotony We die as the 
leaves fall and again sprout as new leaves on 
other trees 

As day succeeds day nnd life follows life we 
approach nearer the goal or stray farther from it 
Be tireleso in endeavour and ceaseless in 
achievement Raba never rests and rest is unknown 
to the planets and «tnrs in heaven 

Liaten to the voice th it is never still that is 
heard id the wind and water m the trees and 
mountains and proclaims it elf in the large 
silences of «pace. 

That voice is a commandment of an eternal 
u^e impelling us ever forward 

Our soul has a shadow even as a trei. and we 
grope IQ Its dnrkne«3 while seeking our way 
rum to the light nnd let your «hadow fall 
behind you 

There will bi. no end to our comings and going? 
until we stand in the eternal light that knows no 
night and the road is done 

There will be no further need of life nnd 
death when our quest is at an end and the truth 
stands revealed to u* 

Be not uplifted by the elation of joy nor 
downcast by the depression of gnef The tide 
flows and ebbs leaving the sea undi«tutbed. 

/Vil the occasional commotions of n iture help 
to emphasize the predominance of peice. 

Peace is not m action but smooth movement 
without jars and joIt« Peace unto you all, mj 
brothers ^ 

The Ma ter ceaseil «peaking and rose from hi | 
scat Stretching forth his right hand he oai 1 i 
3Iy ble sings upon you my brothers auc j 
sisters. Go your ways in peace. 

A great a gh of content and thankfulnes. i 
came from the people who had been listenini ! 
to the Maiter They ro e and bowed faefon ' 
him but did not pre s around him and afterwonl 
dispersed m silence 

The Master turneil to Bort« Our ways par 
here my fnencL This has been a hapni 
meeting’ ' 

‘May we not attend on jou part of 
the way ? ' 

‘I have my friends here with me I mu«t tak I 
leave of you here 

Boms and his companions nude n pirtinr* 
obeisance to the Master and took leave of ui 
In a few minutes we desccndeil into one of tb 
shallow fissures in the rocky ground an 
di appeared from sight 
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It wixs noiirh Jmil 1«> when x\o relurnc«l to 
the CiUo through xxliich rnn the secret pn'mgc 
to Riihi niul lifter pirtnking of tho fool which 
Ilamar hul m readiness for us the Miist<*r 
propose 1 that wo shouH return to iho hermitage 
and MO left in tho airship after bidding good 
bje to Ilamar 


X\\VI1 

\ou have seen Rabi,’ feaid the Master na 
others see it and also ns lerj few people sec it 
AVlint IS the impression left on your mind ’’ 

Slaruchi answtrel graaelj, ‘It is much too 
MOnderful for xvords and we are not surprisetl that 
It IS consiierwl a holy place to be Tisitcd b> 
pilgrims But mo are most thanl ful that it 
has been our remarkable good fortune and high 
privilege to see some of your marvellous powers 
We could have never traversed tho secret pa««age 
but for jour help and what you did for us 
was a miracle ’ , . , , 

‘Well jou said so when I helped you to «ee 
what IS beyond our ordinary vision and I gave 
you the explanation Anything that is consi lercd 
impossible of accomplishment is called a miricle 
when it 13 performeiL You may remember that 
I have bad some conversation with you on this 
Bubiect If you liavo seen me doing wme 
unusual things today it is because some of them 
were necessary and others because you have 
known mo furly intimately and are aware that 
I do not attach much importance to these powers 
that I or another may possess It there are 
forces outsids of “‘"’'If 
of which we know nothing until we l)e»in 
unconsciously to develop them. You know ns 
well as I do^ that with the progress of tune men 
hoveT«rned to control tho forces o nature and 
thev have made inventions of which no one 
cotdd have dreamed m earlier times 

display great disparity in various directmns 
9 oL devSop a physical endurance which appears 
mcreJibirothere become mtellectual gmnK 

rcenlSe all them e„e^.es on ^ 

tej-'.^s.une? cornea of the s.org ene,^ of 

Invc -een powers and they rarely 

women poss« ^ p jugglm and 

exhibit them *vc of the multiUide 

we do not seek the appnu c^o 
Narga ndrodted 7®“. sought jour admiration or 


powers but becau e she felt jou could b trusle<l 
with a s(cret and she knew jou Inl «iiccc.*sfully 
pcrformcil a feat which li 1 1 never before been 
ittemptcd lor the pnmo rtnxon I took joii 
through the secret j)ai«igo to Rabt of the 
existence of which Urim an 1 other disciple*' are 
not jet aware Neither have thej jet sc-cn anj 
of the powers voii witnes-iefl tod ij Tlio e who 
come to mo for knowlcilgo have to pa’« through 
a long course of discipline everj step of which 
is a tc^t of their fitness for the next one If at 
an early «tnge of their training tliey were 
to 6ce an exhibition of psychic or spiritual povrers 
their minds woiill be di«tracte<l ind they would 
only think of the quickest method of acquiring 
‘•uch powers Tint woull be wrong for it woull 
make them unfit for gaming real kiionlelge The 
attainment of the«e powers is not an end m it“elf 
Remember I have told j ou that they arc 
incidental and not e®»ential I would give more 
to learn a fragment of truth than to i o-" e s all 
the«e powers Thej come not to tho«e who seek 
them as the end of tbcir <iue«t but to tho®® who 
«tnve for higher thing® I need liardlj remind 
you that the scholars at the hermitage must know 
nothing of what you have «een and beanl today 
for It IS not jet lime for them to do «o 

Marucbi «oid. Master we quite understand 
and we are deeplj grateful for the favour 
«hown to u 

If vou call It a fivonr vou have de ervel it 
I have also had an e.xpcrienee that miy not 
come 111 manv lifetime® I have a oniewhat 
confused recollection of previous births but my 
memory m this particular respect is becoming 
clearer and the shadows are giving place to Lght 
You come from a world that I mu«t hare known 
m a former incarnation for there is nothing to 
prevent the round of births including a round of 
the planets The nnnj things that I have he.ml 
from you have been goading my memory, but it 
IS not the onlmary memory that helps us to 
retain the occurrences of everydaj life As the 
senses can be Laught to become more acute «o 
the faculties can also grow keener if they are 
properly cultivated, and we cannot draw a line 
of iinaUtj anywhere I^et us now turn to the 
subject of your own wonderful expedition It is 
a thing of which mm maj have dreamel on 
your planet nnd on tlu® but we dream of many 
impossible thing® 'i et you have done it and at 
this moment you from > our own distant planet 
and 1 from mine are sitting together on n 
machine vour people have invented and moving 
through tlie air ns safelj as if it were drv land 
\\oul<l JOU not call this n miracle ’ 

‘^Ve may not,’ observed Orion because we 
happen to know hov\ it has all been done but it 
13 qmta possible that others not in the know 
may consider it a miracle 

Ijtnctly To u«e your own phn e vou are 
not in tlic know as regards the traiigt 
experiences jou have had through mj agency lo 
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oie they ire not mincle« Science i3 not eThiu«teiI 
hv di*co\erie3 and inventions m the world outside 
There is a science of the spirit which is the highest 
of all Tell me now the object for which your 
moot hazardous and perilous voyage was under- 
taken ’ 

Orion was carrying on the conversation and 
we were listening He said, ‘For the «aLe of 
gainmg knowledge, we suppooe, and adding to 
the store-house of science, if possible’ 

Tardon me, but was not curiosity the strongest 
factor ?’ 

^Ve could scarcely deny that it was so 
Tell me again,’ pursuctl the Master, “did you 
not expect ns you approache<l our planet to find 
things an<t living being , such as you had never 
seen before, creatures of different shapes from 
those you are accustomed to see m your own 
world, geographical and other differences and 
altogether a new world utterly unlike your own ♦ 
To this question also we coul I only reply in 
the affirmative 

‘Therefore m some measure you must be fe»l 
mg di appointKl Of course, you have seen new 
countries and new peoples new conditions of 
life for there is nothing lute mere duplication any 
where in nature But you expected sureri e«, you 
gave the rein to your imaginations and vou are 
disappointed that the reality has not fulfilled the 


expectation ' 

*'In ter,’ said ^Ia^uchl with considerable fervour, 
^now that we have seen and heanl you wo feel 
ourselve- nmpl> rewarded ’ 


‘It i- good of you to saj so, but you have 
Jiail great teachers and others will come in cour«e 
of time. A our anluous undertaking might or 
might not have been undertaken if you had 
previous po itive knowle<lge of all about this 
planet Aou have travelletl m space an I «et your 
feet upon two planet I have not seen much 
even of this world but you may take it from 
me that nature does not revel m fa hioning the 
fantastic , it n not her inHier You have «een 
lhat theia. is a great deal of «imilianty between 
this planet and jonr own and much al-o which 
1- different. If you could cany on your inve«ti 
gallon- further and vi-it another planet you may 
come across a race of beings different from your* 
an I our-, not necessarily m outwan! «bape but 
po scs e<l perhaps of a different orler of intelli- 
geii'eand ranking higher in the ascending scale 
of creation Me know lhat the rc-oiirces of 
nature an. inexhaustible an 1 then? is no limit to 
wimty in cn'ation Ihe conditions under which tfa*. 
exi tence of life i« po—iblo may vary irt diflTmnt 
worll but there is also uniformity which 
exclule- freaks \our fei.Iings should Iw ofsatis- 


fiction an! not di-appomtmenl i-inee you have 
fotinl hero a human race vi.ry much like your 
own an I have met with «jmpathy and fnendli- 


Tt is pirf ■ctly tnu ^fa■‘Ur,' sul Maruehi, 
•‘■in I if wo n.tiirn s-xfel\ to our own worll we 
-n-l 


shall carry back with us not a sen«e of di»appoint- 
meut but feelings of gratification and gratitude 
Our imaginations might have run away with us 
while we were approaching this planet, but wo 
hope we are now able to take a more sensible 
view of things Moreover, the mystery of Raba 
will greatly intere t our learned «cienti ts iVe 
have taken several photographs as m fact we 
have done at every place we have vi«iteii that 
the men who sent us out on this expedition will 
have something more than our wonl to satisfy 
them«clres that we have not failed. If you permit 
us the liberty we «ball take your photograph 
before we leave 

The Master was rather surprised ‘iou want to 
take my likeness * How can you do it *’ 

We were rather puzzleiL Did not the Master 
understaud what was meant by a photograph ’ 
He had seen us taking photographs at Rabi but 
had asked no que«tion-- In another moment we 
understood his meaning 

ilaruchi’s lone was apologetic when he rephed, 
‘Ifa ter, I mean the phv«iciiJ appearance, for we 
can produce n Iifcene*s of the phy«ieil body- 
only 

‘Ab, the shell which holds the self for a IPtlo 
while* When you make a picture of an oyster 
the likeness docs not show the pearl within If 
It Will p]ea«e you to take n iikene-s of my 
pre-eot shape you are very welcome to do so ’ 


IVe were flying «tmight for the hermitage of 
\.«han The return voyage was done much 
quicker than the outward passage bocau-e Xabor 
DOW knew his bearings and there was no need 
for a devious flight aa Raba was now behind us 
and we were not tiring parallel to it There was 
«till an hour of 'unlight left when wc landed m 
front of the hermitage Urim an! the other 
novices were there to mext u® The Master 
«ilenll) pa«*e<l into the cave and bis own cloister 
the machine was stalleil nnd then Urim and hu 
companions nskeii us numerous questions about 
wbat we had «cen at Raba AVe told them all 
that we hid ®oen from outside, but we said 
nothing about the «ocret pio-uge and the won- 
ders and terrors of it, or the amazin" powers 
displayed by the ^ra•te^ On that »abjoct our 
lips were ‘=eal.>d and tlic disciples learneil nothin ^ 
more from us than they coul I have heard from 
any pilgrim to Raba But we mentioned tJw 
Masters di»cour«e to the pilgrims and Urim 
us rope It what A®hnn had ®ai I 

The next day we photographol the Jfasipr »„ i 
the di-ciple« separately ^o one could 
Iook«<l at Vshan’s photograph witho,,» , 
•truck by the nobility of the figu“ T'?? 
fcftturos and the stamp of high thought '"'i 
groat «pintu.al powers on the countonanee^ vvl 
welail a copy before him he loo^l 
quizzically and •railmgh a kcl ‘Yn.. 

It a edict! cage for the binl * ’ * «>n*ilef 


^^a»P^', replied >Iarucbi 
•o’crinly ‘w have ner r «e(n 


«irne-tly ai d 

cl ill 
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world or m this a grander figure of n man, or 
a more distinguished-looking pcrsonahtj I 
would not have ventured to say so to your face 
but you have emboldened me by your question ’ 
‘So ? Perhaps you are riglit, Manichi 
Nature is a cunning and skilled crafiswoman 
and though she has not the making of the spirit 
she fashions the tenement in which the spirit 
dwells for a time and she sometimes builds so 
that she may turn round and say, ‘See, this is 
my handiwork’ And the work does not end 
with her for the indwelling spirit reveals itself 
m the outward form and a man’s thoughts, the 
manner of his life, his passions and his cxalt- 
tions are stamped on his features on his brow 
and in his eyes m the curve of his lips, and his 
demeanour Such light as we maj have, dim 
or bright, shines out You told me of certain 
electric rays that pass through solid bodies The 
ray of light insido us is more powerful and it 
penetrates our bodies and comes to the surface 
As we traverse the cycle of many lives we 
either acquire more light or lose the light 
we originally had and in cither case the 

light or the darkness shows outside No doubt 
reports have come down to you of how jour 
great Teachers looked in their lifetime 
rtiat 18 , in the particular incarnation m which 
they delivered their messages to humanity 


Tfes Master No photographs were taken 
of them because photograpiiy was then unknown 
though many images were afterwards made from 
imagination But the books which contain 
their teachings and the traditions about them 
mention how their figures and faces were 
transfigured at times and a halo of light hovcrerl 
round their heads and played about their 

^ ‘It was the emanation of the light that tho 
body could not wholly retain Thev were the 
really Enlightened Ones’ 

‘That 13 how the Buddha was called 
‘A truthful designation Such teachers are 
themselves blessed with light and they impart 
it to others They are the lamps that illumine 
the darkness of human ignoranca’ 

‘It has been our good fortune to see such 
another on this planet' 

The Master smiled ‘Whether that is so or 
not for >ou it is sufficient that you Miere 
Wo live hy faith and ns j ou believe so will you 
realize The various worlds are not only 
governed by the same Eaw but they me nl» 
linked together by common thoughts This has 
been your mam achievement that you have found 
in another world a race simily to your own, 

with the same thoughts 

You have proved conclusively that it is 

for a human being to travel from one planet to 

another Jven m the flc.h Who can, 

limits of the peregrinations of the soul ? Do 

we'^ass Ihrougb^nUour ^carnations on the ^l^s® 

planet, or does the spirit, free<l from the fetters 


of the flesh, flit from planet to planet ? To^ 
such questions there is no answer and we are- 
left to our own speculations ’ 

‘Master, the most valuable lesson that we 
have learned is that the ultimate purpose of life 
13 to break through the net that we weave in 
successive lives In our own world we have 
succeeded m removing many of the errors of the 
past and we try to maintain a high standard as 
i^pirds our ideals But neither freedom nor 
tolerance can bring about tho ultimate emancipa- 
tion of our race,’ 

•That, niy son must always be reserved for 
the individual ^VInt you have succeeded in 
attaining as a race !■» a verj substantial gam 
\ou have noticed that the tendency m this world 
is also in the same direction Buddhas and Chri ts 
will come when any world needs them but thej 
must always remain distinct from the race Men 
can no more aspire to be a Buddha than the 
planets can expect to become suns Ilumanity 
is formed of averages and aggregates and if the 
average is high there is every reason for 
thankfulness’ 

Tlic Master rose and retired 
XXXVIII 

In the privacy of our cave apartment wo 
spoke of our coming departure from the 
liermirnge 

Maruchi said Tho Master has been very 
good to us and I am deeply thankful that I 
have !>eea privileged to see and hear him Bat 
It IS now time for us to bring our visit to on 
end and also lo think of returning to our ' own 
planet Is there anything el'C you wish to «ee 
or IS there any reason why our departure should 
be deferred ? 

‘No replied Orion wo shall never forget the 
Master bis wisdom and his wonderful power- 
It IS impossible for us Iiowever, to prolong 
our stay and there is no need of vi itmg 
any other place AVe must of coursei, paj a 
farewell visit to Opi since we Iiave promised to 
do so and then we can make our final bow 
to Alars’ 

As he said so I looked keenly at Orion 
There was about him a suppre3<e<I evcitenient 
which no one elao noticed Perhaps it was mj 
fancy but I siw a sudden light of memory m 
Orion’s ejes a slight nervous twitching of hi* 
fingers an unconscious eflort to hold himself in 
control Before my mind s eye ro«e the twilight 
scene in tho woods of Opi, tho two figures of a 
man and a woman walking slowly si Ic by side , 

I hcnnl again the passionate and thrilling wonls 
and saw the two clinging to each other in a fir*t 
and final embrace. Orion was longing with all 
the strength of hia strong nature to meet Narga 
again and I wondered how it woul 1 all end 

Maruchi noticed nothing and merely sm ' 

•Of course, we shall go to Opi to take our la"! 
leave of Narga and the monks who showed us *o 
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much kmclne'^3 I hive also i feeling that w* 
■should start on the return vojage from th® 
place where we landed. It will be i goo«l 
nugury 

We ill agreed We all felt thit there wi? 
nothing more to keep us on the planet on whicP 
we had spent some months and our thought? 
flew hick to, our own world which we hid. sP 
long left behind We hid no special tie?, no on® 
of US had yet thought of marriage, nevertheless 
we felt a curious tuning at our hearts when w® 
spoke of returning to our mother Earth 

When we next met Ashin ilanichi beggeil 
liim for permission to leave 

‘Certainly’, replied the Master lou may Jeav® 
whenever you pleiae You mu't be thinking o? 
going back to your own world ’ 

‘\C', Jlaater Tiluch as we «hould like tc> 

profit longer by your wisdom we have been senf 
out on thia expedition by wi«e and learned nier* 
who are wilting for our return There 
nothing more that we wi=>h to see here ilhough 
there must be many lands and many peopled 
that we have not seen We have had an 

experience that has befallen to no other man 
in our world, and we see the hand of a bigbef 
Power 10 guiding our steps to your presence 

*It will be a wonderful memotr, my chil<lren> 
this visit that you have paid to my lonelp 
hermitage All around us is a realm of imagina 
tion We see the firmament and the bearenh 
bodies and our unaginations set to work 
at once But beyond oU imaginnings is 

knowledge that proceeds out of our own 
selves, the knowlrage that has iliummated 
the minds and spirits of the Teachers 

And here is this incredible astounding fact 
tliat the fie h, so often a clog to our striving, 
IS no bar to the beings of one world bolding 
communion with others of another world, not 
of the world hereafter, but of a worhl as tangible 
and as real as the other In spite of the 
immenoe distance between Ileperon and Lamulo 
Tou can gee our planet as we can «ee your*, 
and now you are «itting here with me jo«t as if 
vou had come from Sipn or any other city 
in-tead of through the immensity of space from 
a planet which is to us only a shining body in 
the sky There is a great welcome awailmg 
you on jour return to your own world bat you 
will remember what you have «een hero and you 
will eometimos think of the people you have 
met here’ 

‘\\e shall think nio«t often of the day wo 
have spent with you and we fhall Irea-urc the 
wisiiom we have learned from you.’ 

‘The greatest discovery that we can make is 
in our own “elves and not outside Of this I 
have spoken to you You can well wonder how 
the wis<lom of the great teachers came to them 
it was the knowle<lge acquired m previous Lves 
that urgcii them to ®eek for more in this an*! 
arhat they learneil they taught These are matters 


to which you can give thought wherever you may 
be and neither distance nor absence is any bar 
to the communion of spirit 

‘Slaster, we have not yet informed you that 
we hare been successful in esLabli»hiDg commu 
nication between this world and ours At the 
bill observatory on Zambo near Sipn we have 
set up an instrument which carries sound to any 
distance and we have exchanged speech and so 
have ome of the scientists of Sipn with some 
of the men who «ent us out on our present 
expedition ’ 

*11113 IS very wonderful You have an in«tru 
meat that transmits sound without an air 
medium ’ 

Yes, Ma ter Sound may be transmitted 
through ether and other media and messages may 
be conveyeil by light 

Ynii. lift a. ijanijlA ‘’n/L hitwa. 'hviR. 

wonders But I am not surpri ed Your men 
of science have demonstrated that there are many 
subtle agencies on the material plane unknown 
to people in other time® Your achievements are 
a record of triumphs and conquests on the plane 
of matter ^ ou have travelleif from one planet 
to another— a feat of which our ancestors merely 
dreameiL '^ou have spoken to people you have 
left behind on your own world and have beard 
iheir voices Who can «ay that the time may 
not come when the eye will accomplish as great 
a feat as the ear, and instruments mventetl 
which will make objects on this planet visible on 
yours ? All the e will be victories won through 
the senses. But there are sounds that the ear 
cannot hear and sights that the eye cannot "ee 
High above the intellectual plane is the plane of 
the spirit and it cannot be reached bj any instru- 
ment or any invention It is not limited by 
time, nor enclosed bv space Conquests had been 
made in the world of the spine before science 
had made much progress and they wdl be made 
in the future for the good of humanity We 
are hemmed m by the palpable and the positive 
and hence mo t of our endeavours are confined 

to this epher^ ‘he searchings of the spim 

are as old as humanity and u has always to b« 
remcmbereil that they spread over many hve® 
Hhit your nej has MMompli.hBl .houlj 
incentive to epintual advancement al«o' 

‘Our world, Master, is very much heifer it,. 

It usc<l to be in the past. Men hn,l fbf 
predatory m«tinct ns the animals of nm 
this has jxjsn defin.tely abmjonej. ' ?Iea W 
cleaner and belter lives than before and 
a better understanding between the’ diffvLl,* 

It IS true that men still concern them, ^ ‘ 
theafloirs of this world, bm"h.at^i"" 
of things 13 inevitable. On the wbnl” 

13 moving on the upward path and m 
hare disappearetl “ many evUs 



FEARLOSS FIGHTER FOR INDIAN FREEDOM 
A PEN PICTURE OF VJTHALBHAI JAVHRBHAI PATEL 

Jh Sr ^7^fA^ SfiVGff 


1 

1 J'llALIIHAJ Jaxorblini nlvin\H 
put nu tti imiid of tlip lionp) I)^o 
^\ hoti I flriit met him m Iximlon 
HI the fliHiHMCf o/ ii/» tru 

iiHauluou^lj oiipipcil III distilhnp ucclnr for 
noun'ihuig our motliorland Ilf* iijipfarcfl to 
3i\e for lint oljject— nud for no other 

Toll did not eecm to tiio him, nor did ho 
lire of it 

Ho Ind the boeV KlMcHincm-' and not 
nicrcl) )ti imlu»tr) Of the fniilB of liii toil Im 
ho|>t ohI) n modjcum for }iioi«r)f — jUst enoij/»Jj 
to Biipjilj hiB Knntfi, finiplo c\cti in tint 
metropofn Tvluro life c^n bo \cr) complex 
and often i« not to maintnin 

3 soon found— forlumlch not to im cost 
—tint ho roflemblcd the honcj boo m re>»pect9 
oilier linn the nb«oIutclcB3 of Im devotion to 
to the welfare of (he imr* ife could nI«o 
fling—Btin;* with the pjiced nnd cfTectiveness 
of the lirclc«‘4 honoj*^li«tillcr 

Xo ly podenme Pinn'je fabricitcd bi iinn 
could puncture the nkin willi the cisc nod 
effieu nev lint fm tongue could pierce through 
the mental tissue* Xcver did a surgeon 
exist who was nnv where «o deft with that 
instrument i* wss l*alel with Ins wespoa 

Like the bee, Patel’s sting was cinplo>ed 
on!} under provocation — onij when the hive 
nnd the pfLcious nectar stored in it was 
threatened The sting, in his ca^c, was, 
except possiblj in \cr) rare cases, on)> n 
weapon of defence nnd not one of oOence 

The wound made bv his tongue healed 
qmckl; and left no scar Xot alwnj s however 
Lo bee used its sting to greater purpose in 
killing oO drones when those drones had lost 
tJio biological necessity for which tlier were 
tolentcd and even richly fed upon the pre- 
cious nectar gathered b\ the workers, than did 
I’atcl m waging war upon the drones in the 
Indian hue, cspecnll> those tint he regarded 
IS lacking in lovaltv 


Stub w in the ease n)«o with the wounds 
that ho inflicted with the (rmhle weapon witli 
wJucli Xaturc lind c<|iiipncd him nud which Im 
took puns to keep iierdle slnr]) nnd polished, 
111 pernons whom he rrgirded ns the cncmje. 
of th< MotiierKiul Voithcr age nor sex 
counter! The onl) thing tint mattered wiv 
that tin ir hand often hand unseen bv c^es 
less discerning than hm — was rai“cd against 
the Jndun lin c 

He flung some of thp?e ndverBaric* of 
fndii so hcvcrelv tli it tlic^ have been «qiur( 
ing bl ick poihon into the columns of the ncwi- 
papers in Lngland, even though tlicir 
ndversan Ins been remoicd from the field of 
Ins mortal labours Pcrhani it is ju«t ns well 
for us who linvc survived him tint this should 
be the case for it makes us reahro that 
per-oos who pnttJc about speaking onl^ good 
of the dead are often f umbugB, c*pecialJ> 
when the d( ad devoted his life to enduig the 
monopolr of power held b\ his calumniators. 

11 

During the carlj days of in) ncquaintan'.e 
with Vithalbhai Patel J was not quite surt 
that he possessed the instinct that enables tiu 
bee iMiemngh to aecJk flowers that nri. 
mellifcroHS I found, for instance, that he 
regarded cstmmster as an extensive garden 
filled with blossoms that would jield plenty of 
honev for him to place at the feet of hfotlipr 
India In that belief ho laboured there earl' 
and late during the grcitcr part of 1919 29 
i'o Ills intense disappointment even fiower- 
that he had reg irclcd ns promising proved to 
be of little USD to him nnd to the coimtrv h 
loved more than life 

I warned him But he r fused to h 
deterred J might have succeeded with h”’* 
but for the fact that some venrs prior to ui' 
settling down to work in London he had 
a bncf period there studv mg at one of the Im'- 
o* Court The ilUisiou realh had beg»in then 
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He had gone there at a somewhat matarer 
age than do most of the Indians desirous of 
attaching the lab’I of "Bar at Law 'to their 
names for adding to their prestige or to faciU 
tate their rise in the legal profession in India, 
or both Not having lelativei who could keep 
him Id England at their expense, he had b“en 
compelled to find the monev himself 

To secure the nccessan capital he had to 
work hard in th“ courts of Gujarat, where he 
had been born and brought up Bnefs were 
scarce and fe^s were small The comparative 
ly small sum he accumulated for the purpose 
of carrying oa his legal studies abroad there 
fore rejirc'cnted cunsiderible self denial 

The narrowness of the means at his dtapo 
sal obliged him to excrcis® thp most rigid 
cconomi while in London rrugaliU,compul 
sori as it was in those dais, had however no 
terrors for Inm, brought up, as he had been, 
in a (p’a«aat proprietors) home 

The pleisuros of the flo«h had no attraction 
for him btmple fare and plain clothes 
satisfied him 

Tnere were, moreover, compensations 
Tiictime that some of lus fellows gave to 
hectic pursuits he sp®nt lo studying the 
political institutions of the people amongst 
whom he had exiled him-clf for th* time b’lng 
and who held India in the hollow of their 
hand The information that he then gathered 
was to b’ of groat utilitj to him m years to 
come 

Dunng till? period he had formed the 
notion, as 1 Icirut from talk? I had with him 
subsequently, that if court were paid toParlia 
meat, it would gladly Yield to us the kev 
that would unlock the door of India’s freedom 
Never was n greater illusion cherished bv anv 
people anv where, except perhap in Ireland 
during the I’lrnell Uedmond eri 

Vitlialbliai, I must hasten to add, wa? not 
tin oalv Indian — leader or led — who thns erred 
Nearlv all our countrv men laboured under the 
f-amc 1 alluciiiation, more particularly the 
Indian? who had spent some time (usually a 
short tunc) m Britain 

I ftcall iiianv an Indian who regarded him 
self a? great and sometimes was so regarflid 
by other?, who would make a h''t line lo the 
Hou«e of Commons tmfnecha'eU upon amviug 
in rngland and would get him-elf introduceil 


to as many members of parliament a possible 
More likely than not he would secure acce •• 
to m-mfasrs who exerted little influence even 
within their own party and out«ide the ranks 
of that particular party and perhaps even with- 
out it might be regarded as bore- or crank- 
T&ev would seem to fancy that bv talking 
with these M P’s as they walked up and 
down the corridors of the House of Commons 
two or three times, or on the teirace ovei- 
lookiog the Tna ncs or as tliev sipp'^d tea or 
something stronger in the smoking room thev 
were carrrmg on effective propagaodi in our 
country s can?c and converting the Bntisli 
statesmen to our way of tliinking 

Somn of thcs* Indian wortliie-. aKo 
delighted in b’cming member? of the 
National L!b“ril Club, or, failing that, m 
cultivating the acquaintance of one or more 
memb'‘rs of that club in the hope that yvliile 
they were at the breakfast oi tea tabic thiv 
might say something that would lodge jji the* 
British poliucian's cerebral lucmbraue ind 
might, in course of time, luflu^nce that 
politician to pursuade In? fellow? in the 
House to part witli India in favour of t)n 
son of the soil As tlio decline of the 
LbenilPartv set in these Indian politician!* 
tran ferred their affections to the lioboiir 
Parlv but did not think it incongruous to 
that Liberal stronghold be?icging th( out 
hoiiees of the I^abour headquarter? 


MorJey had killed Patel’s f nth m th^ pjoi' 
intention? of the Liberal P^^t^ 'phe 
Councils that had been set up under "Hone-t 
Johns’ dispensation had consolidated, jf 
augmented, the powers po««c-sod and wi«Ided i 
bv the high official-, mo«tlv non Indun* 

1- the soil in a very material «en?e ' 

^ lthalb nl longed to put tlm officml? ^ their 
place— that of public servant? in?tAadof bon 
master-, over the public. But exnr.r,An " 
first in the local legislature m 1,, ^ ^ 

Pro d’ns,v and later in the LernOafi.o f’ ^ 

at the Indian capital (which d aa^A 
totl.o r t. 1 

Was / 


had discovered to lus cost that bj 

impo -ible of nccompl„liment va ? ^ 

Morfev Minfo tet sfood 
f-taliit*’ bock in the form 


It d,i 
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piloting thioiigh the Bomba} Council the bill 
lm\ing for its object tho broadcasting of 
education among our citircns of tomorrow 
ho Ind come to realize that until tho mono}- 
hags came o\clusueh under Indian control 
siiainj would remain tho pale shadow of 
Dominionhood that Britons who chin^ 
tcnacioiiah to power in our country were 
determined it should be Iso noibitiomi 
measure of social reform such ns he would 
ha^ c 111 cd to place upon the statute book of 
each prosincc for dnsiiig illiteracy and 
■conditions making for disease and povert} 
be} ond tlic Indian shores could, for the time 
beinc, become dynamic actualities 

Iho Arorlp\an incapacity to grasp the 
Indian reafitics, or at any rate to grapple with 
ilicm, had disillusioned Patel, as it had other 
Indians except those who afterwards delighted 
111 the Liberal tag Tho shock of lits life 
came to the peasant politician when an 
Admini'stration in M hitchatl in which the 
Liberals were strongl} represented and in 
winch even some Labourites were incorporat 
od, endeavoured to deprive Indians of such 
freedom as existed through legislation 
professedly modelled upon the lines recoin 
mended b} the Rowlatt Committee 

The work that he did in the effort to 
block that legislation had made a great 
impression upon my mind Over 6,000 miles 
of land and water stretched between him in 
India and me in England but such echoes 
of the fight that he conducted in tho Imperial 
Legislative Council as reached me across that 
distance made roe form a high estimate of liis 
jirowess and I warmly shook him by the liand 
when a little later, upon his arrival in 
London, he was introduced to me b> a 
common friend 

IV 

Tins tendenc} to pai homage to British 
Labour instead of to British Liberalism had 
a serted itself long before Patel nrnved in 
England to do what he could to advance 
India pohticall} It had originated so far as 
1 have been able to discover with Keir 
Hardie’s visit to our coiintr} in 1907 He 
was just the sort of a Briton whose general 
conduct, common talk, platform orator} and 
outlook that transcended racialism and 


bigotn, would powerfully affect even Indian 
who enme in contact with him 

Ramsa} MacDonald followed him 
Intcllcctimll} Hardic's superior, he lacked bis 
fellow-worker’s winsome wa}S but he had 
the advantage of being accompanied by his 
wife, who had been brought up m a home 
of afiluenee nud culture and possessed the 
goodness ot heart and graciousncss of manner 
that make people friends for life 

The Labour representation at M cstminster 
was stcadilv increasing As the Liberal 
edifice showed signs of rotting, M P's 
deserted it and the Ilardie MacDonald group 
increased in numbers 

Bv 1 strange comcideiicc many of the 
Liberals who had manifested interest m 
Indian affairs transferred their allegiance to 
the Labour Part} Of them I must mention 
throe, namel} Dr Clark and Dr Rutherford 
who both belonged to the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress during Patel s 
visit but neither of whom had a «eat in the 
Houae of Commons and Colonel (former 
Commander) Josiali Clement V edgwood, 

M p 

In view of these circumstances it wa« 
inevitable that Patel should make common 
cause with the Labour leader Tor some 
reason that was inexplicable to roc then and 
remains so even now, he chose to ally himself 
almost inextricably, with a ncwl} elected 
M p , Bon Spoor by name, rather than with 
an older, better established member of that 
group, such as Colonel M edgwood who had 
manifested interest in Indian affairs ev er 
since Hardie’s return from our country and 
bad contributed a minute of dissent to the 
report of the Jlesopotamia Commis«ion which 
had had a powerful repercussion upon India s 
rulers, both m M hitchall and at Delhi 

V 

Spoor had been introduced to mo almost 
iromediatcl} after he took his seat m the 
Commons b} M edgwood, who had taken a 
great fnuc} to the new member I learnt that 
became from tho North countr} —Durham, 
if I remember aright — where his people were 
engaged in bu«iness as plumbers 1 ven ns 
a boj he must have been out of the common 
ran, having ideals and not roerclv ambitions 
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and not being afraid of talking about his 
ideals 

When the war came on he found himself 
in difficulty To take part in wholesale 
murder, even for a patnotic purpose, was 
repugnant to his soul Yet he could not bear 
to stay behind making moue} and leading a 
life of ease, while his fellows were cheerfully 
offering themselves as fodder for the enemy 
cannon on far flung fields of battle He 
finallj solved the problem by going as a 
Y M c A worker, and laboured earnestly 
and diligently at and near Salonica, to provide 
cheer and comfort, be they ever so little, 
for the men, many of whom had been actnated 
by a high, if mistaken, purpose, to venture 
out of their own country into the maw of 
the mihtarj Moloch in lands strange to them 

I liked Spoor from the moment I met 
him , and he liked me Upon the plea that 
he was new to the \t r business and had no 
first-hand knowledge of India and jet was 
anxious to "do his bit” to help my people 
forward on the path of progress, he «ought 
my aid, which he had learnt I was giving to 
several of his colleagues lu the House He 
came to our home in Herne Hill now and 
again, busy as he was , and we went to bis 
home in Hampstead on a few occasions, and 
formed an attachment for his wife, who was 
in the last stages of pernicious lenemia 

Great was my surprise, despite this 
fnendlj intercourse, when I learnt, privately 
at first, that Spoor had been chosen to re- 
present Labour at the Joint Select Committee 
on the (Montagu Chelmsford) Government of 
India Bill There were others in that party 
with far better claim to serve on that com 
mittee This was true especially of "Wedgwood 

A little reflection however showed why 
Wedgwood had been passed over He might 
have proved a thorn in Mr Montagu's flesh 
and Mr Montagu no doubt felt that be 
already had, in the Conservative chairman 
(the Lord Selbourne) and the Conservative 
members of the Committee from both Hoases 
of Parliament, all the thorns that he could 
bear 

VI 

Spoor did not prove to be nojte 25 
accommodating as the Secretaiy ofsWbai 


expected him to be He asked inconvenient 
questions in the open Committee and raised 
contentions in the private discussions So 
I was informed by him and others 

Evidently Mr Montagu, in making his 
moves, had let Vifhalbhai Patel out of the 
reckonmg The Indian politician had 
carefully figured out that the only person in 
that Committee whom he might be able to 
influence was the Labour representatiie upon 
it He therefore made it his business to win 
Spoor’s confidence 

Only persons who knew Patel well could 
gauge, with auv degree of correctnes®, his 
capacity for bombardmg to a heart he wished, 
to win and refusing to withdraw until he had 
battered down all defences, entered it and. 
firmly established himself in it The men 
who have been talking, whether with good 
intent or otherwise, of liis mordant humour 
and biting remarks, evidentlv were im 
acquainted with the softer side of his nature 
On occasions his face would light up with 
a glowing smile that even men not known for 
their impulsiveness would find it hard to 
resist Honeyed words would fall from Bi» 
iips Without abandoning the brevitv of 
expression that characterised him be would 
allaj suspicion, di»arm opposition, make 
people actually asbamed of having cnficir‘’d 
him, and win the object that he bad at heart” 
an object usuallj m which his intere t wa» 
patriotic rather than per-onal 

I write whereof I have po itive know- 
ledge I saw him lay eiege to Spoor’* heart 
uufil that heart became an in frument he 
wielded to secure Jadia’s freedom, at Jen..t 
during the month.', m which the Joint Select 
Committee worked in “Room A" of the 
Ilou'e of Lords. 

vn 

That the report of this Committee came 
as a complete disappomfmenf to Patel was 
neither a surpme to him nor did it daunt 
him. He earned the work that he had been 
doing pnrateiV with Spoor to the House 0/ 
Gammon^ 

A great d"a/ of my time, in tho e dai*, 

^ speat in fie lobbies of Parliament and 
aUnt warren nmning nnder them and 
t-e Ulk shop" I had friends nwoaf'the 
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onO aJjio nfj}Oi}|*llM prh tiomnnh n, 
^om< of \sliniii (MikhI itii it> liidinti 

affMirH iu»<( rcjulcrotl {lum e\pr) nikiBtnnu 
tint 1n\ in pOMcr in tlif* liopo timt it 
would (ondncp, in uotno mnill hk i<nir^, to 

Ngatn niid n{;nin I canio upon Vitlidblm 
I’alf*! holdiii{» n wliiBpcrPiI conNiriintion with 
om M P or ntmllser in tlif* nmokiiijj or 
dlnio}; room or in tlic lohb) On romo occn* 
»>Iofi« lip joined nir "iindtr tJic gsHpn’ und 
Intoiud to tlip dibitc tint wan KOinj; on 
^dnk w ittlnp for aomo mornln r to ttliroiigli 
^ylllJ nn npjiointment lie lind ^Mth fomo om 
elee 

Pfltci iniglit jiMt nt well ha\t fiixcd 
Iniindf tlio trouble 1, too Nothmg enme 
of tbe ninendinentB mo\cd from tlic f/ibour 
benebcH nt cithtr Iuh or m> initmti\e 

Mr Montagu wm a cog in n piece of 
ui('p}nni‘'ni tliat controlled I’aflumcnt mlIio*e 
daM" Ibe nnjontv worked mcciinnioall) — 
ind rntblo-mlj ft nnnilnfntcd eMr> effort 
diroftrd b\ Patel 6 or m> fncnd’fi (often not 
the Hinie individnab) to purge the Oo\ern 
ment oMmlia Bill of some of its reaefionar> 
proMHOn* and to broaden its scope 

/ recall tluat during the conclading 
portion of the debate a friend of mine sitting 
upon the opposition benches received a note 
pencilled b> Mr Montagu Iho hurried 
scrawl asked tlic recipient to halt his criticism 
nt least it tiiat hour and saj Bomotluog that 
would make Indians feel tint thej were 
rcccixing a political concession of great 
worth 

The friendly member brought it to me and 
nsked me to keep it as a souvenir of the work 
that I had put in in the House of Commons 
without being of it I showed it to Patel 
I im nfrud if I reported the hiiguigc tint 
the leader now gone to the Great Ifcjond 
used, the editor of this Review could not 
pos*ibl\ print it 

VIII 

If the passage of the I^toiit'iga iiiejsure 
fir t through the Committee mid finally 
tlirout'h the two Ifouscs of Parliament did 
not shatter Patel’s illusion tint be could 
rritlier honey from M estmin«tor for the 

noanslrment of our Motherland, the •'Vmnt 


«flr hnsincss" mii^t Invr Aniiefo Ihedct^^il^ 
of the terrible deeiN perpftrvt'd m the 
Punjab in tin *‘pnng of PU'i Bbocked him 
ill tried to Hwjkrn the llritii*}! conseiciue 
to Vint evicmplar) punishment upon tlj( 
niitlmrs of the ntrocitt* s Largt.1; through 
Ills (xerliniiK n committee had been formed 
for the purpose “IJetij}'” Ifonunnn, tlion 
ixterocd from lodm b^ Sir George (now 
I»nl) UokIb Oovemmrnf, had per-iuaded hm 
brother Ro_j, a plivnriglitand lutlior, to jojn 
Ik I bud also been asked to co*operate, but 
was present at only one meeting and tlien 
not till the end 

This committee had worked out a sclicuit 
for mobihraig jniblic opinion in firifain Ijv 
giving pnblicitv to the harrowing detaUs 
connected with the martial law regime in the 
INinjab iluring the spring of 1019 Statements 
lind been prepared for publication Inter* 
viewi* were to b( giien Addresses were to 
be delivered 

lo write a statement is one thing To 
get it published in on organ under the c^clu 
sivo conircl of one’s political adversary is 
another matter altogetlier Patel evjdcJitJ> 
was not aware of that fact Probably he feft 
that most organs of opinion in Rnfam were 
cdttcil bv men and women who were anxious 
for light Roing in a po«ilioti to cn’ighten 
them upon thI^ and otlier subject" he felt that 
be would be persona qrala with them 

Ife was soon disilhisioned- Some editors 
didlakeavcrv venous v lew of the situation 
created by the perpetrators of the fou! deeds 
111 the Punjab and printed leaders ami 
leaderettes condemning the outrages Others 
Rwaffowcif the bait carefuff^ proparetf tbe 
them b^ the ev il-docrs and wrote that the 
punishment, though terrible, bad been 
thoroughh deserved b} the Punjabi", who 
were depicted as rebels seeking to overturn 
Bntisli rule in that part of India 

Hysterical Rntons — many of them men— 
took up the cry and landed the Rritons they 
should have dcnouncfd, considering them to 
be sav tours of the I mptre and protectors of 
the honour of British women in India 
Among them were some persons who had been 
on terms of fncndaliip with me So I found 
to my sorrow 

Air Alonlagu did not 1o>>p lii'j head , but 
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hed€op^lred of inducing the Cabinet to lake 
action strong enough to turn awaj the Indian 
wrath He made a mighty ettort, litgeh 
because he had the imagination to realize that 
the British failure to punish the authorsi of 
the Punjab hoi tors would ha\e a di«astroa3 
effect upon the carrving out of In'? Reforms 
Act Already his cncmces wore '‘peaking of 
"Dier archy ' instead of Dyirchy 

Birkenhead was dcterinined that 
Ml Montagu should fail He had got himself 
ajijiointed as Chairman of the isub committee 
the Cabinet had set np for considering this 
matter He knew that the die hard sentiment 
would support him in the obstiuctiae tactics 
that he adopted So he did his worst 

Afr Montagu lost hot long afterwards, 
he was driven out of office and died One of 
the hat things he said to mo was 

“The Congress have not kept their word 
with me Thei said that my Act was rotten, 
but they promised to work it Now tbev are 
non co-operating with me ' 

Vithalbhai went back from London a 
changed man He realized that if hi» people 
were to have ire dom, that freedom would 
have to be won m India and not in the lobby 
of the House of Commons 

He also became convinced that any 
propaganda work for India that needed to be 
earned on in Britain and other countries 
would Lave to be done by Indians and not 
b\ Briton«, in Indian pa> or otherwise Co 
operation from British friends would be 
desirable, but not dictation from them 

The British Committee of the lodian 
National Congress as it then existed, had 
been a great disappointment to even Indian of 
ana independence of character Balaganga 
dhar Tilak had become so disgusted with it 
tint he made up his mind to mend it or to 
end it 

M hen h left for India, VithalWiai took 
up that work He «awed awav a great deal 
of dead wood The Committee gave some 
signs of a new life , but after Patel’s 
departure for India a blight fell upon the 
joung shoots and after a time it perished 

Among the Batons who co operated with 
Vithalbhai while he was in London was a 
joung man who had done a great deal of 
research work into the passive resistance 
81-5 


movement in Ireland and Egjpt He 
generouslj placed some of thcic materials at 
the disposal of Patel who made very skilful 
nse of it 

I had therefore everj justification in 
feeling that when I would see him in India 
dunng ma neat tour (from December, l'?21 
to luae, 1923) he would revel la non co 
operition To mj surprise however I found 
that when I aetualh met him in the course 
ot my tour during the earh part of the last 
decade he was far from happy 

One evening while I was puzzling over 
this matter, ma mmd suddenly reverted to the 
tune when ma friend used to haunt the 
lobbies of the Houses of Parliament I 
immediat<»Jy realized that he was at heart a 
parliamentarian He believed in the use of 
the legislatures as a weapon to fight the 
bureaucracy 

Nature hid, moreover, not endowed bun 
with the qualities needed by a peraou to plaj 
with success the r&le of a subordinate He 
wa> made to command — not to receive orders 

Fven when in London I had noted that he 
played a ' lone hand, os the Americans say bo 
sigmficautiy There was no dearth of Indian 
leaders there at the time — leaders belonging 
to the Part\ to which he gave allegiance — 
leadeis with whom he was supposed to be 
working shoulder to shoulder and with whom 
he wa«, for all ou“ could see, on terms of 
amity and goodwill He let me see into the 
•secret places of his heart and I realized that 
be really communed more with himself than 
with others and if thwarted in pursuing a line 
of action that ho had determined to take, he 
would become sulkj or resort to obstructive 
tactics 

No wonder that he found it difScult to 
fit himself into the machinery of non co 
operation that operated at the touch of another 
Gujarati speaking compatriot 


Not long after mj departure from India m 
tic Sommer ot 1923 Vithaibbai Pile! got tie 
oiiporliinih h„ hecrl enved to u.e, for tie 
purposes ho had m view, the most important 
ot the Icpahtorea ,et up m India under a 
statute that ho had striven m vain to reshape 
while It was OD (be parliamentarj anviL 
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Iiidnns of like mmd had found a to enter 
tho Icgisluturcs "without breal ing awa^ from 
the organixation tint refined to stand four 
sijuare witli non co operation 

As i had expected, Yithalblni is in tlie 
fjont mills of the Smrajist*, as they were 
called and honoured lu and out of the 
Assernbl) He was not however at the head 
of them Ihcre "were others of rij*pr 
e\poiiencc and longer her\ ice to the Afother 
land, "who n itiiiallj took precedence o\ cr him 
in the n itional estimation and as a natural 
corollarj of this, in the Swarajist //or in the 
Assembl} 

Y ith so much gunpowder stored in the 
Swarajist cellar it was onl} to be expected 
that \1ciaOn3 who lived above it, cspecidly 
those regarded as men of advanced age, should 
feel nervous Hajipily for Patel— and even 
more for tho cau«o of our political progress— 
a quantity of explosive matcnal was soon 
removed 

The term for which the Scot whom Mr 
Alontagii had elevated from one ot the back 
bcnolics of the House of Commons to the 
presidential chair of tho central legislature 
111 India, came to an end \ti Indian, 
thanks to tho opportunitj generousl) 
provided under the benevolent di‘‘pon 
Ration of tho Mother of Parliaments 
could, in consequence, aspire to occupy that 
chair 

Accoidcd that honour Vithalbhai showed 
his greatness by accepting it without much 
ado I am fullj confident that he had, in his 
minds eve, scon himself occupjing that posi 
tion long before it was actinllj his and had 
consciously prepared himself for it so far js 
one can prepare in advance without being 
goaded by responsibility —the most exacting 
task mistress in the world 

He was among the few Indians, unfortii 
natcly rare among us who could ‘Joani by 
doing,” to employ a figure of speech invented 
bv an American educator who un«elfishlv gave 
the best part of hts hfe to h< Ipurg ^(^o 
Americans Ho burrowed deep into parlin 
mciitary lore if evorv description which he 
could buy or borrow Later, when he could 
make the opportunity to do so, he set out on 
n pilgrimage ihnt took him to legislative 
centres on two Continents, to Icam from 


personal observation all he could of the fine 
art of directing an assembly of which the 
director is supposed to be onlv a servant 
and dumb for the most pirt 

XI 

I never saw Patel in the wig and robe 
of his oflice and shall tlioreforc say nothing 
about the manner in which he comported 
himself as the President of the Indian Legis 
lativc As«cmbU I did however come aero » 
him while he was on an official tour of the 
provincial legislatures and we chatted about 
the old times and the new 

It was just about five years ago, almost 
to the day Lai i Eajpat Rai had just been 
hurled into eternity as a consequence of 
blows nmid upon him while he stood on 
duty for the Motherland 

A piece of business had brought me from 
Colombo, wlierc I was then sojourning, to 
Madra-*, where I was to t-tay less then twelve 
hours The President of the local legislature— 
aa Andhra of sturdy growth, both physical 
and imntal — heard by chance of inv presence 
in the citv and telephoned to a friend asking 
him to bring me along to a luncheon that he 
was giving in tlie legislative building m 
honour of Patel 

J was given a seat next to the President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, so that 
wc two could talk And we made the most 
of the opportunity 

President Patel ’ I began 

'Previdont — bosh he replied ‘To you 
Patel without anv handle, or better sliH, 
Vithalbhai, or A itlnl Wo are old friends 
Why this formality 

I was touched by his kind thought and 
thanked him 

He and I ate for a time without uttering 
a word The food was delicious J or so 
many years 1 have lived abroad where I 
could have Indian food onl\ veri occasion 
allv that Indian dishes are all the more clolec 
table to mo 

Suddenly Vithalbhai sudto me “Lalaji 
IS gone ' 

‘Acs Lajpat Rnis loss IS doubly hard to 
bear A friend is gone — ilso a patriot-’ •* 
answertd 

‘Tliere is jdcnti of tall No end of 
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mourning Rut whit living monument are we 
going to erect in Jus memor) ’ lieobsencd 
“Is It not something thit i subject people 
Jiaie not been struck dumb on such an occi 
Sion I nsked 

Noreplj from him 

‘ TeJI me,” I enquired, "something ibont 
the As-emblj " 

hit IS there to tell '* he parries) 
modestli 

‘"There must be i great dcil to tell to in 
ctilc like me here m Indii after min\ >eirs’ 
absence and then onl\ for i short time” 

“Who etilod \ou ’ ^ on prefer to hvc 
elsewhere,” he rctortcil 

After a piose, he added ‘ A ou must read 
the newspapers ind must know whit is 
going on J« the coiinfrj^, even though ion mil 
be awi\ from it’ 

Another pau«e md then “IVrhipsjou 
ire one of those newspaper men whohaiclo 
write BO much for the press that thei have 
no time to read the pipers 

lie smiled ivickedl) is he levelled that 
thrii«t it me 

T was not how ever willing to dceist, but 
pre««ed him for a rcpl) 


GI3 

The President’s office, he (old me, was 
bonoiirabJe It wa« perhijis meant thit the 
BJin who occupied the office should be content 
with the honour that hid been conferred upon 
him Tint was not his conception of it 

He was jealous of the “rights” and "privi 
leges” of flic Asscmbl), ‘•iich as the% were 
The officials were cion more jealous of the 
powers that they hid fo far enjO)cd 

There was bound to boa tussle between 
tlicm and him It w w not in the nature of 
things that thei ■«houId alwajs triumph Some- 
timc-' they did not Then there was fun — but 
not for them 

And more in that strain ludacious— 
humorous but guileless 

I did not know it the time that Vitlialbhai 
PifeJs voice would be sliJJod before I would 
meet him again and I would be penning tiicse 
word- m appreciation of the piodigal wav m 
which he consumed the vital energy with 
which he had been endowed so that the 
people ho Joicd ma» live and some day 
become masters in their own household 

0>iiifrn/lit and njlitb of translation slnrHij 
ic'^encd litf t/tc \ulhor 


THE BRATA DANCE OF RAJGHAT 

Bv n <5 DUTT 


T tlh fact that ti 1 1 lion il dmee of {rreit 
n iJJDJji] ui J le llirti vilu 

ire Ftdl prwU'ei! nol «>nJ> b> men 
of various ci«tes hut al i hj wom^n of 
even the highest Hinilii in tes jii evenil iJi trirts 
m Bpn^l 1^, a fict of winch tlie educatoil 
t,kispsoft3o Province wire hifberto cnnously 
unaware From bis chil Uiool thi present wnter 
lias seen «uch dance bem^ jverformoil b> libe 
of Brahmin and Ka>a ihi ca n^ well a« of 
lower ca tes cii his nitivi. villi"e in the *b tnet 
of Sylhet winch idl not vorv long ngo wi« an 
integral pirt ot Bengal A\hen more thin a 
year ago he drew attention to the eaistenco of 
indigenou communitv dancts of great beiutj 
among high-ca te women of the ullage of Naha 
in tlic Fandpur di trict and publi hc«l photo- 
graph of the e dance it c-ime as a eurpri e 
to most of Our cducatetl countrymen an I country 


women «h) h»| hitherto pail no attonfion to 
Ibem The Jiie III, JagaJananda Ral 

of ^intmiLetu. »rl o vras a veteran eilucat.onm 
then wrote to him m a lettter ‘ I* ,<> Pm 
vour wriling Ihit we hue for the fire* 

Wmo -m ireotthi. fiol th,t .ud, Vml'S'l 

inJiscnou, Uncfi .till pi „1 coiinln ‘ 

Vlino t rimultineou ly with the di^t- 
Ihe women e 1 bng and%St 
Niha the present writer had 
of di cowing the Brata fritinl) fortune 

bj women of resivectable Hindu 

of the J™,, ■» He 

This dance iv known as the ^ 

®F “Pot-Pltcing dince ^ 
of Rnjghit ivFituafed on the hml tillage 

^irnb In i place caltSf Bun^ ‘5® 
the viUagc 19 an ancient tom from 

fe.hle (te GcKirr"V„''”'’'L?'"'e&„Ii;S 

1. Wieral 
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Invocation Dance 


snnllpox) Under iv aprcnling IDnjftn tree 
do e to tliQ temple i« uplaci, known Smiu 
rUa or the phcc of PitaR Hindn women of 
nil ngf* and cn«te« high nnd low from nlKmt 
GO or “0 nilhge^ of the vicinity go to ofl r 
7 »yfl to tho Goddess at this spot flic women 
make mntwf or sows of giving j ija to the 
Godle s for tho fulfilment of thur \\i Iks for 
oscrcoming barrenness averting sinnlliov or 
for other desired objectives 

T.hrec five or seven dnjs before the 
dnj htc 1 for the ; uja the hd v who h vs 
taken the vow nrnnges to liold tne ccremon> 
m her house She her«elf observe n fi«t 
on tbit day All the adult women of the 
vilhgo are invite 1 on that occasion After the 



invited women J me assemblwl thej march in 
procession to the ghnl of the river or the tank 
as tho ease may be to the ncconin inimcnt of 
nht. erv (Inilitionil comnuinitv yell pmclifcd 
bv Hindu women of nil dn«=cs iii Bengal on 
all ceremonial occasions) The lady who has 


taken the vow jdaces a liri«s pot over a /ti/n 
(a Inmlioo winnowing tri)) nml imnicr es lur-df 
romphbl} m the w iter, he-il ■un! all, holding 
the AWrt with the pot on it on her he-il '^lic 
Ihfii pirne- the } ula and the pot on her h il 
anl marthes liome m proccs ion with all the 
other women On mehing home «hc jilicesthe 
tonsccrilcd pot in an appomteil phee in her 
hou e The hiviUh] women kwp vigd all night 
in Ihit cottage JJi j while awaj the nighth' 
singing communit) ong> williont nnj in«tnimen 
till iccompammcnt. The Ihnlnna or invocition 
soHo “un^ fins «ong Ingins a® follow® -- 

I irst I mvolce the feet of 
my holy guru 

0 my preeious jewel come thou to this 
gathering 

Ncixt IinroLc the feet 
of Sribari (Krishna) 
etc 



flien follow other song® two of which arc 
reconlod below 

1 

\ lotus scat (we ofler) a lotus mat 
and a lotus throne 

Salya Isarayan (the true God) taVes his 
birth in a lotus leaf 

\\ hy shakes the not O Ooddes® 
why moves the seat ? 

Lo here cornea mother Sitala nnto 
this gathering 

2 

11]roii;.h rain storm and darkness 

Goes Oopal (Krishna) to the house of ^and* 
Hal she been thine own mother (O Krishna) 

Thy hunger she would allay vnth butter 
^me to my arms O Krishna dear 

I^t me take thee unto ruy lap 
\nd cool my scare I heart 
Had she been thine own mother 

She would dust thy dear body and take 
thee into her arms 
Come to my arras, O Krishna dear 



tut: brat v p v^CJ: or b \jgiiat 


Hid she ba.n thme own molher 

''be would ba?o pUrcd ihc flute in 
th) hinds 


. \ K - ,X-, 


lor dni« tiftor this 

corcnion}! tho women and girU 
gn in proccesion with the con e Hbh^H 

rrtksl kuli from hou c to houv> HIVBN 

l>og„'ing for gifts of ncc or ci'h |K|flB| 
to collect fun U for porforiinng the 

mnnnc^ As proces mn enter* 

each hou t m the cilinge the Isdi 

of the house sprei N out nn oaan WjBB^F 

or ceremoiiiil ‘eat of cloth in her 

After the Awfo with the sncml 
;ot on it, has been ‘placed on thi* 
a<tan (hence the name of the . i 

dince jwt placing dance) the 
proce lom ts perform dante* around ^ ^ 

It to the aecompininient of the - ^ . T 

^hal or dniiji played bj a man 
of the 'RtsI » caste (one of the 
depre =ed ch es whose profc' ion ''•» ^ 

It IS to play on the drum). Thus 

the processionist® dance in each » 

house by turn m several villages 

in the neighbourhood for three 

five or ®eien day® a® the ea e mai lx after 

which thej march to the *hrine of the God le«“ 

to oBer the promi ed } uja 

Although perfomieii in connection with a 
religious ceremony the dances are not merelj 
ritualistic in character Many of the dance® are 
nn loubtedly of rituali tic origin But to the e 
have been a IJe I other dances which give 
simple an I spontaneous expression to the jo> 
of life Some of them frankly profess to g \e 
mimetic representation of scenes and incident-} 


if tilli^ lift and Hr riclilj iniprcgmti'ti will 
liumniir Ihe Invix ition ilanci ^ilutilion lance 
frui dmeo Ihiirna dime nn i Anl/nfir dance 
belong to the rituili Ik t\pe wink the Jor 
fpair Aiielninora iimoe Piprcmira 

(lilt killing) iliiiee Ik long to tin 
eciilir Cl] kniong thi diiicc', 
tmctt> Itiiinorou* \iin 
UHi Ik mentiontnl klm hrim * 
hcilicln dune “Plum gUhering 
diiiei ’'/iiira^itnlhii^ dano 
t*" 1 Toliiceivhurnmg dinco 
^ a St full tfi dan T- im mpiogn , 
th ifiiili ( Inim plajer) sometime 
' knd* tin Hdiilionol nocompiniinint 

f With 11 ong uiig h\ him elf 

Tw) txinipl s of till diiuh- «ongs 
/ an ^iien n l>u — 


The milkman hts gone to the grazin„ 
camp 

Jashoda has gooe'to the g^at 

(water step) 

> lading the cowebed empt; Gopal 

(Krishna) 

robs all (ho butter 


. /J 






But op jumps Krishna to the Kacia“mba trea ’ 
Lightly he tnps ,t from leaf to leaf ® ' 

Treads he not on the branches 

"fSoSiVC'’™' ■’'«* ae 
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'Tic mo not 0 mother, tic me not 
So tight again 

^Vbcn thou ticst me my chest well nigh hrcalcs 
Tomorrow morn to ray 

mama s (miternal uncle) house I SI go 
M>self 1 11 sell and pay /or thy butter 


Tlie owl danceth the she owl daneeth 
The Owls mother too doth dance 
Auspicious yells use from all lour sides 
But m the middle there w none 
Leave my seat 0 mother go thou to other place 
What more shall 1 say mother I I beseech thee 
In the name of thy Siva* 



l>ancc in Pairs 



On roctiMng mfornntioii nbout 
tlicec* lUnccs the present writer 
per onnllj m itcil the village and 
brought i pirtj of girl- from 
there { cvenl of them were 
ireoinpmieil l)> tlieir gtnnlnii ) 
to <lcmon*tMte the ilinccs nt the 
JolkPince Jefnal whob n «« 
organirel h\ him m Galtuin 
Park Cnlcutti m April 1032 
\U who witne -eel the«o dtnets 
were deeply impre se*I hj their 
t «lhitie vihie virile anl 
nonhnicon* chnneUr niul nhort 
ul h> tin PI iritiml ( T[ n nones'* 
with which ihej were nerforme 1 
Mr O C (lungolv tho will 
known art critic who was imong 
tho pr «ent wrote Mil equinlh 
111 1 1 ttir i follows in conncttiiii 
with tho r dinco' 


Anjah Dance 

The dancing is performeil m a ring formation 
the dancers moving «lowly from left to right as 
the dance iroccch There i« a varictv of 
movimcnts from the wai t upwarl particnlarlj 
of the han Is an I arms but in most of the 
lances the Plep is a mation of sli le and 

«hufBc nml the foot is not taken off the groun I 
The toes and thi heels are iome.1 ^towthw 
altermteh m the proces® of slide and «hiifli6 
In tho polutalion dance a half «tep fo^anl is 
takin with eich foot while tlie forehoal is 
(.mulUiicoiHlj louche 1 mlh the rorrf<l»n hiic 
hen I nml the other htiee le ehffhtl; henl The 
foot th n riturns to It original po«ition an I the 
mor.racnlH nponlnl "tth the other fix t nn 1 
the other hnml The morcmenle nre mine nml 
l.Boroin nml the il tunny n of ii tli.Unetlj rinle 
character 


J^vribe b^y ot^'^thc Worshipper and thus nd him 


It was not difl cult to reahre 
their innate grace and their spiritual 
pinrcssiveness \\c are reallj 
indebted to you for revealing to us a phase of the 
cultural life of Bengal of which we had not the 
slightest idea before you discovered them 
\part froiw their high ne«thetic clntm Ihcj'O 
dances j»os«e -5 great value ns form* of phjscul 
PTCTCiso for girls an 1 women Dr II inie h 
Chandra Ikav u note<l medical inm of {riilcufta 
who witnessed tli dinet® wroU siihH*quentlf 
aiionf tiicm ns follows 

It Was n treat and a piece of valuable 
education to mo to see young girls going through 
a variety of difficult bodily exercises to the 
Icating of rfAo/« and in the fulfil nent of their 
ntua! dances The poetry the soul slimng music 
the aesthetic beauty and the punty of these 
dances were indeed sublime. 1 bum to see these 
ntual dances revived and extensively and 
compolsonly intrwiiiced info every girls school 
in Bengal • 

Tho Toung and the old will find in them a 
veiled form of excellent physical culture t 

~] oik Dances 


tody and Mind J5u iJing 
Teaehtr K Journal May 

TMf! er . 


Jo irnal July 10-^ 



BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF MALARIA IN THE RURAL 
AREAS OF LOWER BENGAL 

ISi RU IIUIUJLK Di G C fnVTTIR.ir m n f B i (Lomiin) 


A =t]ieme for the rontrol of nnl irn for elj 
pool, hi rl rani Ori-I- In bo uch fill mO t 
>-111 f\ two conlitioiH ( 1 ) it niH t J**- 
on K-K^iico Tna (->) the co tof th. ^home nm t nit 
(he budget of tin 

Ill'll inoloji t eni] loKiUij the ^UU "hoi 
lie 111 hi >uiHTior hbintor) methoiN eiiTWige^ 
the former hut not thi Iittir hi Mihenu 
h one- lied tnd in fnhm md hn idMCC 
to rani nm, u mir of ik pur* III n In i“ U'f'" 
to mil nil lire) Ireconii iirliiiiirnl »lreii It"' 
ran nfleinl tiliDi n public lirallli or inliilioii 
to iiplit iiinhni iilireli nreiM nniuns till 
thede tnictnn of thenm uU* i hee 






• Lt Colonel fcinton the Director of MaJana 
Surrey of India wnles in a note on the proposal for 
a mass treatment experiment to reduce the malanal 
incidence in rural area of Bengal I think it is 
generally accepted that in our prtsent slate of 
hioiclal/e the widespread application of anti mosquito 

measures for the control of malana lu rural areas in 
India IS not an economically practical proposition 


On nccount of this limitation uni not knowing? 
the con htioii of the riinl arpi he i* not in a 
i»o ition to gne them whice hi the light of the 
knowlwlgo he j ossi »e or t like full il\ intage 
ofnitunl Imioik m th hip of i untie - 



Barbus sophorc 



Barbus ticto 

Imnorous fi h pre ent in inter cour es of the 
ninl areas of liengil for winch no expenditure 
has to be incurred and in cirrying out which 
employment of a laboratory mm to di tingin h a 
earner iuo«quito from a non-cirner will not hive 
to be requi itioned In dei curing the latrte 
of moMiuitoe® the fi h mike no «uch iniidious 
ill tinctioii 

liower Bengal is fitly termed the Imd 
of nxers there i hirlly a village in tins 
province which is not connecte<l m some way 
or other with some of the ramifications of 
the~e rivers or branches of tlie tid il creeka 
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onm>t. fn.m 1 h}«* ImI • «Jii 1* O”** nuf 

'“5"^ "■ 

0 i Ir Jiitik- T o'tiiniff Kitliin V* -1*111 «'’’*■ 
I f ili»« rli iiinM* 

of l>n\niUou i.frinhim l—r****" 

till. rthnn»»e- *"it Mia* '« 

ptiH Ik rirTu--l out "« ri'> rf-t kIiM— yr l.% 

li»' til "• •'*' 

ffllti wnirin. Tor llu*. ni-on it i« miv«Hn t*. 

knott l.ow iinl.in !• n;««if ' 

nnn, in liinr^ Inid- of U it.’'il n«* 

kilt fn- ffi'i iiinlafi'i < 

l„ii. II.^.n>l> il:i- IM.O.".! I'f -f 

rnlimW-i-l- ii, ■illi. r rart' f ( ll" 

I.ins i.rarli-.^! txl'n n'l' in Aiiiiri™ nn I Ini) 

Imnirtnin ]inr™ii.i im r lln nni r nWi Imitl 
mrliKKU !l^ rlt IIIH“ll« 


£ -' 

It tsb'ira ilaintoiiiiis 


TIk ImJ'i.KnI iiiitli'*! t>( isifitmlluifT !»<•<- 
.•ll»T tinn tinlinn i- nnt nlli i'llJi' r HiikimHii 
!<• KT-Ktir* It I* (.'nliiillt mwitis! iiDrr mil 

■nun t« til" fnnfpiiil, n* Krifiiiifi jiikh nn 
luflih «v)ii)in? lo know nion flii J tiion of tin 
•lint* of nntim in llii« Iin* 

Hiojjw II \i CoKTI'il (»| irruti 

Ttt\N VI lA 

In tin I iji l-lniHli* lli' rortMmil iwlm l■*ns» if 
ill* in«»»l iJiijwrt-int of uM* * lownnl* ili 
imlofiti^ l•l‘t onitir). co«*imU jiliintition* '•f 
Viii liivu one of tin two I irvo I'Litnl* of tli 
I »j» cfiij* iK-fTHii to fniL It wn* foun 1 to 
Ik ciu*«''I I») u litllo |>nrpl(* moth wlio«< riliT 
|illnr* ilMoimil thi* It Fpn'i'l to 

ni i,:lilK>nrint: Mlati'l*, iliKtrojiiu’ jifantalini' 
un IVt) ilip jilniiUT- trot nbrnuil im'l ofn-n^l 
u i»nz«? rf Oii«t for tin «h*rfirtry of a ninMy 
\ii cntomolo^i't fouiii! in Mnli\n n fiv winch »“ 
till (nmiv of tlii« inollu In li/tiO Un' 

Mtn hnnighl to thi« jil-wr Tim** V€“ir< nft r, ih* 



‘ 

Esomus daniicu) 

*15 
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moth bw inic nn. atul iht imhi tr\ « >•« 
iioen Put'll from ih'tniction 

P«/ikr<nne hortr t tiut'iJ tlimi'p'O 

crop* in Him III m thooirh M”ir* of ihi* ot nturt 
■Nfuir fouiul n pmisito in Vnil onni m-ir Not 
GiuiiPi riic po t 111* “mco 11*01 tonlrollotl l»\ 
It* intro Iiiction 

1’rn.klj P(“ir wa* a Pt't in \ii tralin. In 
lOili citcrj illtrs of the moth Qtftrfhhtlii foiiml 
m Te*c\« in \merien itero (h to\tre*l to mnk< 
tunnel* through the phut M’lth it* aid a* wolf 
n* of «imihr otlur in'cci* the niiploa int 
vegetable In* been oontrolloil 

The cabbage worm {Poiitia rnipn)t* combiUd 
by an rchneiimoii fit ( mifratu*) wliuh 

liai? boon iniportetl from rngland to Vnicrita to 
fight the pc*! «ncce*«fiilh 

Intro luction of liio lidj hird a bootlo of the 
fannlj of Coccmiituhi* In been mile iii \mcnt i 
for the control of «oile in*octa flio lontrol of 
the brown tail ninl gjP'y moth* la New Fnglwwl 
ins been efiVeted hj the introduction from J uropc 
of the pam«ite of the c moth 

COVTFOL 01 ^I tl \RIA nv Fl*!! IN 
TUI* Q-Ol NTTa 

Control of mahrn in tb«, rural arexa of this 
countrj b} fish does not require auj training 
nor evpert Lnowletlge and is much cheaper 
than contiol by chemicil-* (ojJing or Piris 
greening) Tlie effect is d o much more la ting 
than that of chemicals which ha>e to be renewed 
Three =pecies of lirvicihl fi h miligenoas 
to our country ore very common all oser our 
water courses and can multipU in enormous 
number , it given a chsnce A\ ant of an 
mdigenou* larvicidal fidi cannot be held as 
an escu e for not u*ing fi h in teid of rhemicib 
for control of malaria here Then comes the 
query, if we have got here the right type of 

82— G 


lirticiltl fish ml if tint hit th pnur of 
iiiiilliphing III >ikIi enorm ii number* i In 
iMfi erflit*! to fh<m thtii «ht i» hn o niitch 
Ml dim an 1 win in the- n d controlling tin 
■IK. quitolp pulition III np]\ It I* iiwc ut to 
LiU tint tint in contnlhii,. wli laa rani when 
(h< t g»t « ch uui. th \ do n >t lo it lioweter 
when tb<} ir n >t gnen a ctiuiu 



In Itrli I- foun I u *pi.cies of inopl elf's 
( 1 >««'•«/</ eiiHis) which bred* m the rtinnmg water 
of thon\er* In Va^am al o i» fotml i pecie* of 
anopbilc* ( f w/wwj wjf)i 'inidir Inbit* fhi* is 
found 111 the miming wd“r of the hill ti-eun It 
appeir al o tint the ru i no in ligenoii* iiriKiId 
fi h m thoso ph'*e Th e hire creiVvl nJ 
difficulty of malarii control jji tbo t conntrie* 11 j{ 
all the ppecKS of anophcle* foun 1 in 1} ngd brecl 
in *txgnuitpaol none being hr eJtra in running 
wnt"r B-«ilcs we hive got ant niimhcr of 
lariiaorous fi Khere *0 that wlun thee Jan le get 
into the current of the riier* b% chince they are 
de trojeil quickly bv the fi h pre ent in 
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them The ineMncce eliicli I it> coiienUie 
tvntcf hnoulclEO me EiM" Oeloo 

fn All ob ertatioi et-itioii ti la mile at 
a Tilhee iimiuHl Siihchi.r 8 miles noi h »t CikalU 

eilli tS oil lie eis*“" *’™'- 
A thmmeshel ml "»» Oi'l “P ‘''e I 

for li™ months dmiiis l ie "lilt •> on for 

three J cars betlveciilJ29 nil' I'D 

This tJie of iloiiUenet 18 tiseilorlinin j hi 

1013 c irp spiwn All He 

fi3hernien for cn^ the 

guspendecl sol, 1 "'""J u»h net 

rfls' lES'om >rf>oom mlf™ 


Sciccobranchus foss I s 

niPf 

liborntorj “Jtintixl m the Mllap Thou tl( 
cent ntf an. ^ort I luicl tAen to the Zoolopicil 
I ilorator\ of the Cilciithi Unner ,t\ where •le\ 
nn, t\miinetl «}et tnaticilh by «pcciili«t9 m 
diffen-nt subj-cts of zoologj This ob'enition 
1 ts b'cncirnel on «uccp 'Melj for throe 
■\ot on not n ingle occision 1 ne the lin c of 
mosjiuton leen fo m 1 not e\cn an egg of any 
in ett txcci t ihnt of cn I h flj ^e^. to mention 
along with th e were fonn 1 niui erons fries of 
tins rors la Icle nn 1 olltr h»h ii« well O'* 
millions of d ipl lennlciclop V sinnlnr oln-nn 
t on station w is e tnbli«he 1 on the i oiitooii ofl the 
Botinieil Onniens ‘^hibiiir for out year with 
Mmilar rtsiilti V hetkr te t coid I not haio betn 
dt\i I for showing th it the rtv i w iter i« kept fro* 
from ino'-qiuto 1 in t b} fi«h 
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Ophioccphalos maruljus (young) 



(2) On sj stematicallj- examining tbeb^ earthen- (3) A tank, the area of which Is about 1/2 an 
ware ves-els of the <lealer« of carp fi-h spawn, atre wa« «leh)dmte<l complPtcl3- and re-excavated. A 

containing water collected from the Gorai and other heav\ <lownpour tilled up the tank to a depth 

rivers whicJi are brnnehe-' of the Padma, large of about '1 ft. AVitbin a week, the surface 

number of beetles and sometimes tadpoles wen* of the tank became co\ered up with countless 

found but never lan-je of mosquitoes laiTse of ajiopheles Kero-ine was use<l for 
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VValiaeo attu 



Notopterui ncl&pieru 



Notopterus kapirat 
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I-NVMl rVTION n> TU^ '*1 l< II ' ot ] I It 
TO nr PoL'Mi IN Ui N« \i 
Npit point 1 the ^pccK of h U i> hIhcU 
we will cive preference for the control of nulirii 
Before doinp so howo^or I willpive & li tof the 
known Itmeidil fih Of thee the top-foe<ler> 
will lie given prefcanct nch a A fhfirhius 
(ill liirbiiif (/III -liMji han/noofioii (») C/fla (») 
Fdonius (i*0 Jiasbom (in) of Ot'T>=> 

frtr/ojiiftr ojul Oiif rrti f il <•< / nurfutnf 

sirinlii* ninrii/ /<# and inrhui irc not ficdtr\ 
yet the\ art eftciciil Imicidc* 


veir in thecojjflne/i water of tinks sn/j «o do not 
ro/pnri renew i! The«e nre pre-eminently surface 

f NHUr» 

(0 Imniflon/iifjyloi ^^^aunla) Thee nre 
pn-emmentlv lop-feetlor* and bree/l m the con6n^ 
uat<r of pends an/I fink- m enormou numhers 
luring the rainv eason The maurala does 
not bree<) nt all in old neglected tanks, bottoms 
of which lire full of dceoinpo mg vegetable 
lebnv 

(3) Rirbii {h-irbx'i so/ bore and Hirbus iicto) 
For breedm*. them the tanks mn l lie connects 



The «pecie< of e tuirme fi h »omp of whah' 
are a\ iiLible for control of mo luilo are the 
following — 

1 Klicir uli (t///?/! for« (tj) Bhetki (Lafrs 
ccilcifer) Frie of the litter enter epill area-» of 
tiluchinnel in cnornioiH mimltro ami lo troy 
the larva, of ino ■imtor 

( 1 ) IIjjMiiliti—in) Ili/lfxhilii'. nflul/mt 
(6) 1 iiicIioj: jai fl aar They breed throughout tiie 


bv a dram with a lirge oi>en evpan^e of 
water Theti h migrate there for spawning and 
cotue buk in enorniou numbers to (he tank<, 
filling not only the«e but al-o all roid^ide drama 
if thev tan get aetv a to them 

(4) / I lom {pi I rn ila/nconius and Fsornus 
danrtm^) hai „ot iinilar h ibit as the Utrbus 
Tbe^ ft li frequent rice h IK and keep them 
free front mo-quito larva. 



•^'■>4 Tin; jionniiN itnvinw for di cEMiinri, i<u3 


( ») I huh, < heh l>rfaih) |ih^< 

imliiiH t<imilnr Ut Hirliii 

Oi) rrulifi/ixicr (Ihnlixa) fusci itu^—n juali 

H It M.nK'r fefilor Iml cnjiii h u;> to iIk 

purfiic<* fninmith ti uiwii imj lanii to Ik 
joiind tliorc' riip'^< in hh amt mnr«Ii} 

laiitl, iil-io ill tuik< Ihc-* fi-^h ►taml tmn< 
I>orfatioii Mrj wdl 


to tin rtiHtro! of rimlarm in II ii"al 
HicriHH) miflcr ooiKliliona m uliich carp (iiUun 
11 cirrMil on li> iho pi-ople in liin coiinfr> 
i or nHUnK f'l n *ijU out of cflr|j 

tiiUtirt owiK'r*' of tiiiku nixmatt ilam tMrj 
iijilli Of Kiitli >car (0 to t:ct n 1 of the 
pniliaotH ^l•‘h (llallajo altii NoU/jiteum or 
Oi In hutm) wliifh aaidontallj pot entraiict 



(7) Ophtcephahda, A« all tlie •|>rt‘ie> of the 
family arc prednciou* it h not dc«inWc to stiwk 
tanks with tne«e m spite of the ftict that m their fr> 
sUipe. thej ire estremeh larMcidal Of the«o 
Opineephalwf ttrialu^ flnta) i« the lea«t himiful 
The next fi«h winch come-* for oon**i lention 
for control of maliria in this country is not one 
“pwaea but a whole fami!) CypnniclT or the C irp 


into the tank* nnd make «hort work of the oi?7)S 
bj makmp meals of them nnd (ii} for pettinp rid 
of tilt acciiinuhtion of orpanie debris at the bottom 
of the Unk whicli b\ proilucing acid roictioii 
prevent-* fljcir prowth n« wtll a* that of the 
n «ociHe«l harinle*' hmcide maiinh 

Thi< H one wav the carp* are Iielpinp ni the 
control of maUrii. Another waj in which ihoj are 



fiimil) contomins fpwml •liccim (1) !^hto nl,ila 

J'/lUnoVii .lltio- ot tl.t .«r,. All of them pla, 
o tcry imiiortoi.t role <« mo-imto ronlrol imj 
l« mo^l im|.o.t«nl role ill ciiiiipuriroii vjilli nil oilier 
elicTe- to he fouiul HI thi- roiintry , they .re pro 
emioentlj lop the fenlore iin'l conlrilmh- m.tenaUy 


doing it and that on much more extensive sc-ilc, 
IS as follows — Carps do not bn?e*l in the confine*! 
water of tank® like llit Ifaphichiliii or Ophicephnhis 
nor do thej hn'otl like the Ihrhup b\ «ojcmruinp 
at i fliort *ii taiiu in tpfii vrnter cour«e« 
Iiki tin biK iK ir lanki* lliev Irnel a pnit 
di taiice up tin torrentnl lull «troatiis where the 
adult female weiphinp a intuml or “o lets out 
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/ . 1 ...i V,, fl,, Irt 0(11 1 Ih Colont'l R B ^twell anl Dr B L 

the ov‘1. which nro fprtili?« i h\ . , . .. (^i,,u<lhun conluctecl ob'^rrition- on fi h near 

.t or about the Mme lime Ulcutt. ,n a .fr^ai thnt bcvune partially dr> 

which nccompini« iL Thi fix. «lar in --umnier but was fwoUen during the ram« It 

advent of the run) 'C'l'On ‘ found that at the beginning of Miv, there 

after fcTtih^tion ™nt to he ri?ei wm manj hrvs which by the middle 'of the 

Thej travel down ^ith "l' ' „|ij , month bid pmctmUj <h ip|.enml coneurrantlj with 

m the plains Th^e ihe nni <.*amnce of numerous «mall fi b chiefly 

numbers xvith the spill water of « «pmt „a (-B .ophort) 

mg out all over the nnbh hftl m 1917, HC 

collections of water hig or h \\iMn Pi'Cicultiinl i-xpert to the Government 

plunsofBenj^ ^notiwlme of Madra- deMinbed th** utility of h h as lirvicides 


numbers xvith the spiU water ot ‘ [itrhif! tUma {—B oophori) 
mg out all over the m nnbh hftl m 1917, HC 

collections of water hig or h \\iMn Pi'Cicultiiral i-xpert to the Government 

nlunaofBenrJ tn eet including of Madra. deMinbed th** utility of h h as lurieides 

Ul upon the lane of ^ sxrnmps .trwim bed* wnd wells and other 

mo«nuitoe« irrO'PWtiTC Tcnr^dunn*' mo «pnto-mfected area F\en in the foulest of 

snull cm tflcean* s'-* ill Kent water the> do a certain amount of good 

the flood season on an eaten ivc *<01 g ^ careful ob ervation will 

often *ce them (the fi h) searching 
the weed and the debris for larv^ 

a* they dc'trox not only fnes 
of fi h but also all «niall unler 
t -y/ A*-/*i^/iv/A^JXCv water life Be^i le^ action of oil 

I onlv of a temporary nature 


' weed and the debris for larv^ 

,™ter'‘lifc‘' Mmn'oVoJ 

i onlv of a temporary nature 
and if not rcgularlj repeated, 
j»nd etc so treated becomes 
1 . doubly dangerous mos<juito- 

^ t hreetbng grounds. From a pe-cicul 

Mugif carSU la point of . lew the introduction 

of poi onous sub tances into wafer 
where fi h can be u-ed should be 
stnctlj prohibited 

the couutrv, thi' attempt of nature to contr^ j ^ report on mdarn on the Sara 

malaria on a colo al scale which man c^not work* pubh heil ni 1913 Dr R B 

emulate, would have kept the provmw entirely j^j,j,mb|,ata, now Director of Public Health stated 
free from malaria, had it not b«n for hiunaji found in the vilhge- large number of 

interference It did m the pa t before the railway overgrown with weeds which were breed 

bunds and embankment, were ma le It i ,ng 4 fuliffinosu* but the six tank used for carp 

so even now in places where this sj lU ha not „pre free from larv-e 

'“x”'ffSI.‘’we'SSb“e'’‘,t.. ilvinUe >hn Hv Ml«l Iwrther thvl when a lank ora 

^ow before weconclu te, it is ue ir^ fairh . Wo with steenh cut ed«« 


MugU carsula 


Art Arther that when a tank ora 

wo^hToi? wne terr mta.Ices whCTO conln.1 of borrow p.l wa faiil) deep with -teopls cat rfoe- 
we sho^d f j actually with no gra s or weed growing and h h swimming 

r.?.5 aSd .n.o^X.":n .£"00™.,, .n .h no l„-e of aay -pec.e were foaad. . , 




4 AViUox-BentWi “elionip of oMrflott iin 
ootioii for rreveiitioii of inilirm — 1( i' OMknt 
fhot l.nnsoi.' the floo.l mitor of tlio n>,r« 
to sprcml over tlio lo™ , 'J"- 

“homo will line ll.o fth-a of iiB 

iLmiracrou^ fru" of fi li lim.l in III. 

“od -PO'On m tlio tuor- 'V*" i"'""'";''- 

WIOMS roi'*'’ n'Kl, f'f' ,,'0 '’O fo'in'l ■" 1'!" 

deltlic Hml, ™d tin- iv.ll inciiit niilim b> 
rontrolline nio=imto lirmlinff . 

r. Ln'tlj, the Contnl Anfi Alalarn So«ct5 
«h.oli in«trumcnlal m crciting nnmert»iif» vilhgi, 
^..h miiUnn ^oculKS throughout tin- pmince 
fm l” m coiUftonth prolclnos to iW-o Kxi.tiw 
•mce k muption tint lo cnrrj out li.irnopkof 
m vpi tion ol iMlitin of tlicir re.preliu iillvi'. 

nrtvention j.jj 

the^ «houl.l l^ero tue thos win 1. 

collection* « but ill Itrge 

of \ > < r whu-h cunnOl b «lrnin«l 
collection* of u > r for tluir lueli 

iiwKV nrnre e nti cti . ^h(nlM for the 

4a,of xrsw 'f. ode, ™ 


grwiial «n> nnj u'coiint T'ollowmg thcM 
in-tmitiou* Jinin Mlligt, sociitn* In\e «iiccet'ilf'tl 
tn mKiiig thur mil in i problem 

^ lu'iiig on the ibiM <Ie«ciiheil fuf', one 
enn forinulrtk ipoluj foi the oHitlnc control 

of innhrit for tin, ninil nrei*of licngnl nt n co't 
within tin reiHi of thi mo«l potertj traheu rural 
im 1* fir'tl\ b) miking the wiUi coiir c* of the 
plwre if It Ik within tnlil micli lucc'eible to the 
tountli— > nnctic* of linicihl fi*h to lx foun'i 
m the c-tunne- -ecoiullj, if it h silinteil within 
*mll ireii3 of tin rim* which nacli tla dilhi from 
ill «ih* of the proimct cxct.pt the «oiilh, for 
tilt ir (Sit into the e\ below, h} miking the water 
com i* of the place ncco'S'-ihlc to the million- of 
frit* of h h brit'ihng m the w itci-* of the-e 
riicr* riiiir breehng sc i*on coiiicuhng irith the 
flool eti on of till rmrs it i* tlio ei*Ket thing m 
the world to do -o In iillowing the sniU fo «preil 
without anj ri-tnition o\cr the llat luid of (he 
delta \t tin- -ei«on of the jcir (he proimct 
u ed to Ix'cotiie one -heet of w ittr before lh‘ 
n Inction* m the «lnpe of bum!* ind riulwnj 
lim* cinie to b irocted rhinllv, for tho®e big 
eollectim* of wiiltr, wlucli cannot be connected m 
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this way on account of their situation, encour^ on account of which there i3 a brisk bu me a 
luent may be given to the stocking of the^ for sale of fries prevalent throughout the province 

with fncs of carp which the inhabitants of the bj a reduction of fte nilwiy freight chirgc 
country are in the liabit of doing from old times 


THE WOOD NYMPH 

B\ SITA DEVI 


A TUL’S father had high ambitions for his 
son But unfortunately the on dni not 
share them. He tuck fast m the 
mul of the Int^rni" liat“ from which neither 
his mothers reproache'» nor the tutors engigcd 
bj hi3 fither were able to remo\e him 

■ktui did not look at all sorrj about this 
Ho ate and drank and went about meml> with 
n borrowed camera. He took photographs of all 
his friends and relatives and soon became an 
expert hand at it. Ilia friends praised him, his 
onn people co.i«el to abu'C bun, and he even 
won ■•ome Sr t prizes in magazine photo 
onmetitions Atiils loj knew no bounds 

Ills jounger brother and sister alwa)s «i led 
with him becau«o they liked very much new 
photographs of themselves eve^ other ilay 
Atiil iieeiletl money now and then for new phfes 
printing papers etc The e hia able lieutenants 
always managed to «eeure from lus mother on 
one pretext or another 

But his father remained adamant to the h t. 
The artistic talents of his «on far from mollifying 
him, enrojred him more an I more. Old Ikajim 
Babu let him'clf go otu. dij and the strength of 
1)13 language was «uch that Atul left hia home, 
struck to the heart 

Fir-t he took «helter in the me«» of one of his 
friends. Thej f«l him and pru'Ctl him ami 
made much of him for the fir^f fen day* Then 
au JdwiJy their anlour b<?riu to cool down Th^ 
began to hint at the desirabditj of ktul s fin ling 
some kind of an (mplovmcnt 

‘ ^^^lcre can I get a job ’ a«ked Atul ratlier 
offi-ndoil 

III- frauds an wcml that he might try Iih 
luck at oflices, courts schools and collc^-, m 
short, evirjnhen The\ even voliinteere«l to 
help him in looking for it 

But Atul w IS harvlly ijiualifiotl for fitting anv 
useful po t So job di 1 not come ru hing roun I 
lura He nos in imminent danger of lo ing his 
pre-tige among-t hi fn«nP when gulJenly hi» 
mother appeared weeping an 1 took liirei awaj 
forcihh with lar Ills fithcr’s reception of him 
was nit vtrj corliaL He ntilber ^jwke to Atul, 
nor lookeil at him. But ho he! I his longu ^ which 
was «s much a.s Atul dtn>>l ti expect of hfta 
Sa~7 


But home 170*5 no longer the nboilc of peace 
and happine for him He coiil 1 not forget hi- 
father- word- E\en the fine dishes his mother 
prepared no longer tasted the «ame lie rcallj 
began to look out for a job But it was no 
easy thing to find one m the citj of C ilcutt » 
Hewn nearly m de pair uhen hisjounget 
«i ter Bma m i Ic t brillumt suggestion 

“But why don t you charge something for tJii 
pictures you Ukc'^’ «he 'ukeiL You cm eirn 
soraetliing tbit way Why do you do it ill 
gratis t 

The girl wis right, tliought AtuL But bow 
could he become a profe sjonal nil of a sulUn 
He would wint a room and nil tli" p inpheni ilia 
for that lie bad only a cnmcni an! that fo> 
a borrowed one 

There wa-s a pliotogriphio «tu Iio wry 
near to his own liou-o It was owiiwl by ii 
Bengali, though he ha I giien the simp an 
Engli h name iii the tain hope thit rt might 
draw more customer Vtiil pro enteil him-tlf 
to the niamgar 

After a poo^l <Ie-il of tdk he an- cngagi-d ns 
a photographer on a “mall piy Atul retiirne'l 
home content lie woull not hni nm to a k 
he- mother for every trifling evpriise Even tint 
was something \tuls hither stnick his fonhcal 
m bitter de pur ®o that wn tli eitllowliiLb 
his «on hat come' The «on nlmut whom h 
had rben hed -ui b fon 1 ho.iK Jlut he di J jeof 
eat anything to Atul 

There were two other young m n working m 
the -hop \tul -oon foun 1 that he a as no 
favountt of theirs VtuI knew his bu im - 
OKich thin they di 1 ani thi* hil nm f 

them rather fOre Tiny took vert gvsl t-ire ti 
L«p \tul in hii ilici These two young iiirn 
Rmtl all the cu tomers flat came f» th ‘tain 
and sent out \tiil on all th o<n j< b tluit 
prt-tnt'd them I lies Hi hi I to go out f r 
pltotognj hing d-al peopV nn 1 f r ►rich hke 
nien ant work* lie felt tert litUT alwiit it, 
but he etuck to his j- b 

One fine morning jti t n ktiil <111/1”! the 
stuiio It heapl that tl ilmf I ’iot< grapl < r 
Oaunpati wa3 Liil up with f >tr an! stouM ixt 
<«nie Th «txon 1 man ‘-h.ai! n « 1- lusj- 
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ttttoiidiHp to thn fiii‘lonnrH Ho ordiml Alul to 
I'd ^oim ])nutB nud), \mih ciiii on tliiit 

iliilo 

AIijIh fmc lurm“<l ih ihrk «>« tin ‘dark* room 
Ik (nUn-d htiU Iiu do itn In uiw toll, 

hi iHj'imlu*' work \i In had a hit of mom jr, c>en 
two litindan} niiHva, h* would hiwc kickoil nt thu 
juh ami Kt tip on hi^ own Hut nhi^ ha was 
not onl> pinnilcoi hut id'io in diht Ha coitid 
no loiiffir H«k lielp of Jus parents ctan 

hud Icnly tlie inniuigtr ^int for him Atiil 
caini out blinktiip hu aye4 and aukwi, “Why do 
you want me, nr t ’ 

The nuinager pointed to n ^ntltmnii and 
said “^011 imist po with him — ’ 

‘Hut nr,' intcmipteil Atul, ‘■llio pnnU would 
he unodi.” 

Tin man tpt r shook ilia heui impatiently and 
■•aiJ, ‘Ixt tlieni be Shiulen wilt look after 
them wlicn lie h free This h more imporlanL 
lou niii'^t po at once, hoennnot wait.” 


Atul Ind to obey He took np the camera 
and lu 0 inp ’‘ud followel the pentleinan out of 
the studio So raijcli hunr} could <}cnoUs only 
one Ihinp, death Nobody h ever in such a 
hurrj to get living persons photopraphed Tliey 
could wait Atul ful tempted to ask ‘Who is 
deal, sir ?” Hut he forbore, feannp to gi\e 
ofTence . , , , 

As they enmo gut on Uio road, llie pontlemno 
Rsk«J ‘ Would tfie tnun «uit you ? ' 

“IIow far IS it f ' asked Atul "ft is rather 
far ofi,” said the pentleman ‘ We have got to go 
up to Banhnapar” 

Atul's temper turned even more sour ‘Then 
Bir, jou imi^t lure a carnage,” he siiL “I cannot 
carry this load all that way’ 

A tail rolled up to them at once Atul 
arranged hini«olf comfortably in it. I>cn a taxi 
woull take an hour to reach their destination 
ilt might e>cn indulge m a short nap 

Hut the dii«li the smoko and the limblo 
‘-melk nearly choked him Ho whs ciir-lng hi^ 
liard luck, when suddenly they cniergcil into open 
fields and a gust of fresh «weet air smote on his face 
He turneil to lus companion, trying' to «inootli Ins 
hair with both liands and asked, “Are we nearly 

tlicro^?^^^ jjns^ered the gentlcninn and shouted 
to the driver to stop They we^ redly ^erc 

It was mute a hig garden hou«e. Tlie people 
must be rich thought Atul, olherwi«c they would 
never come all tins way m a taxi A servant 
ran up to tliem and relieved Atul of Ins load 
‘Tins way,” said tiie gentleman to Atul 

Atul followwl him into a big and w«ul 
fimiishid drawingroom Tbero was a fnnvzal 

lawn in front, and a well laid out gnnlcn Then, 
was even a ^nnis courL The people had taste 
too It seemed The house wn* full of proplc, but 
erenbody was talking and laugJimg and running 
about It did not look one “ingle bit like a house 
of mourning 


'ill* pi nth man who hid hrought Atul had 
pom up‘-lnir« Hi c.iiik down after n fiw 
niiniiti H and said, They all want the pictuni to 
!«• taken m the panltn Do jou Ihmlc there is 
too strong a h„ht ’ 

‘hot nt idl," said Atul “It is qiiib all right 
Till me wJitre jou want It taken and I shall 
fix m> fimeni then " 

A small black hillock stoivl in one corner 
of the piinleii A silveiy slniiin of wah r gusheil 
out of It and lost Itself nmonpet the dense hush of 
finis that surroundctl it. It was a pretty tind a 
picluns(|uc place 

Atul wiw nearly certain now (lint he woul I 
not have to photogniph a dead l>ody Tins 
beautiful spot woull surely not he chosen for 
such a triple afTur IIis temper too, halcooleil 
down a hit hy tins time He nnishixl arranging 
Ins things and waiteil A ftw per-ons win. sein 
approaching him Ihere wire two men and three 
girls riio youngest was the prettiest and by far 
the best drcssiil Atul felt himself compensateil 
for all Ins tronhlcs Ihere were “(ill pretty facts 
left in Hingil then ' 

The girl was probably sixteen or seventeen She 
liad a beautiful figure anil a dazzling complexion 
But what fir-t struck the eye of the beholder, was 
her amazing vrenUh of hair Atul hid never 
seen such hair outside advertisements fur bur 
oiU Tho dark wavy mass lookcil like monsoon 
clouds that cover tho sky m July AN hen the 
mrl turneii her buck, she was completely hidden 
by her hair 

8ho wa* dressed m n green aart that had 
red borders and httlo red blossoms workeil on 
the ground Atul was glad to sec that she 
wore very few ornaments A long garland of 
flowers was thrown roun 1 her be,iutiful neck 
On her wn is tc>o there were ornaments of flower® 

A laily was leidmg tho girl forwonl she 
made her sit down on one of the boulders 
Iben she collected a big bunch of flowers and 
ferns and held it out to her, “ lymp. Hoi I d 
loosely, not as if you are holding a stick 
Next she put m a few fern le-ives and flowers 
III the ml 3 of her wavy black hair, then stool 
back warding hir work Plie seemed sati«fic<L 

Tjook,’ “aid the gintleman to Atul, “do you 
wish anything chingid? 

Atul did not want to change nnythmg and 
began his work He had to take three photo- 
graphs from three sides Then the girl s 
companions took her away 

■\\hen he returned to the drawing room, 
was bathed m ptrspiration It is terribly hot. 
isn t it ? asked the gentleman of Atul ‘^holl 
I order n glass of lenjona Je and ice for you ? 

‘If you please, smd Atul wiping hi® brow* 
Ho was too prcoccupKHl to be polite. The 
gentleman ordereil a servant to fetch the luuo 
nade It «rrive<l very “ooii and Atul drank it 
gmedily “Jlay I go now,’ ho asknl the m i ter 
of th« house 
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“How nil you po m thu t^rrihl hnt ** In 
Mill “If you irjiit 1 bit. oumr nn lake »ou 
f-tnii'jbt to your «tiidio It will b here within 
n few minute^ ” 

Altil'? tonifH-f quite cJm und iinnifileil 
now “If you will be 'o kind,” be «nil "Yon 
need not tike me the whole way you can drop 
me nl ^hamb u ir, I shall lake th«' tram from 
thert ’’ 

Tlie car amvcMt, jii t a- ho fini'hotl speaking 
\tut got in«i le with liH camom. \<» the car 
“tartfvl, he lonkol np eapocUntly towxnN the 
balcony of thi fir-t 6oor hut he saw no one 
fhore 

When he am\e<! at the «tu<iio he fonnd the 
manager alono there "^hailen hwl alre-wlv gone 
out for IiH lunch 

“Then I nm off ' he 'Util ns “oon na he »w 
VtuL “You can go for \our lunch when "^hailen 
returns ” He <lul not wait for \luls reply Imt 
marches! out at once Hut when he had gone a 
few steps he came b.ick again and said, *The-<“ 
pictiirvs will have to lie delivcmsl very soon you 
know They arc going awav ^io begin work 
ns v«ii B' you can' He went out again 

Atul hit hi« anger Tiding again WHiat « 
P>ire this world wa« ' Work, work, work lie 
too w is flc'h an I bloo>l an I nee<led re«t and 
footk Hut eTerylsv.lv tecrae'l to have forgotten 
It. Rut what was the u*e of eitting idle * lie 
might «s weU work. 

Wwn he had fini hed developing the plate*, 
he Uel I them a>lant. and looke<l at them Vera 
fine, very fine mdcwl 1 Thev scome»l more 
lieautiful than thehanhwork of a punVr \nil 
him«elf hnl never done finer work 

He w w too engro'V'il to notice that «hailen 
had come haelt. lie start*'(l up heanng him 
».peak. “You can go now,’ ^haden wa* saving 

Mill went for hi* meal hut rrtume*! almost 
at once Th< manager too bal retumol hy that 
time anl wa* looking the plat s over Xtul felt 
ma-l 11* wanleil to give him n ^ap and hwr 
th> thing* out of hi* hnn I Rut it wa< the 
twentieth centurv, *0 he kepi hi* wi h to birovU 

"Verv fine,*' sail the manager “Itut sou 
mu-t bnrrv on with the pnnt* Oaimpoti i« 
»n''U«lv ilk I dent think he wdl U able to 
turn up Ix-fon a week. Tliev might send for 
tin pi t ire* timorrow They want lialf « down 
of r'leh ’’ 

Aud K-gan to w rk n* quick a* h« ronlL 
He ihl not mm go out for u-a, a* Miaden anl 
the man iger di I Rut he wa* gtidlv of a 
nu-l^’k lie «-t 1 ihna of the j nut* one fn>tn 
eneh iiaratiri Then Iw went Imme rather 
earlr < n th p1<“» « f fatigu* 

Ib fitu-hoi ih ] letnre* III si dav an I wa* 
navlr l-> d liT’V th in wlien a iiies-.tigv raUe«l 
f f tlwni III tiw eMaiiii" He garr the le-H 
fmuh Vo th liin* pnal* be hail *t.l-n anl 
HK-unteii th-in vn th nnW ettan«i>. rtrd!“>an! 
anl brl tls- i in (h» tiunb itt wfnrh le leyt bi- 


clothing He ivrote the name “Wowl 2sjmph” 
umler each pietiire 

Tlicfl daj* went on n< befon Atul woiiH 
often take the picture* out when he whs alone 
flwl pare riptly at them, but he never dsaal to 
inlertam anj hoi>e even in his imagin ition k 
man if be i* fortunate might look at n njmph 
oma but be cin never hope to obtain her for 
hi* tirj own '^till bo bal gene to Rirabnagar 
once again hoping agimst hope Rut the 
ganhn hou*i» was empU and the man in charge 
*.aid thni the familv ha 1 gone off* to ^imK 

Thu* three vear* in«*cil off \tul wit* getting 
lictter pav now Poor Gauripifi had neaer got 
Will and \tul was senior pbotogiapber now 
Miailen had h ft tfu «tu lio m angir long ago 
ktul was waiting for In* tetx one laenmg 
JIis motliir brought it, an! *11 down h% him 
fxmk hcr« luj son" he Mil I nm getting old 
''hill r look after the lioH'chold for«\(r*’ 

“WTiit cm J do moibrr* iW'jren*] 4tw), 
jua tending not to understand “I cannot 
leave rot work and come to helj) you m the 
kitchen, can I*’ 

■Oh TOO an » l'ah> nnd understand nothing” 
sail hi* mother in anger “Pont try to put me 
off* The Gauguli* rent the nmteb maker ng'un 
todnv" 

“Rut I hear their girl is very ugly,” "ai I 
AtuL rather jmLated 

“You ho\s are all verv silly” hi* nuthei 
Riid. “A Rengah girl finnot look like a fairr 
^he 1* toleribly goo*l looking know* hnu«e)iol i 
work very well, nnd tbe\ promiv a goml dmvry” 
“Yon onU nnlcr'Cinl nioner andnitlung 
el'C." gnimhlf*! hiv i*ro “\X hat i* it gofsl for, 

anywTiy’ ’ 

“Don’t you know yrt'" an«weml )u* mothir, 
now quite angry “But you need not be antioii* 
We won't tike an 1 «pend the money I ut keep 
it for sou \ou can svin give up your prei*»-nl 
joh and set up oti sour own with it" 

Her h t won!* stnick Atul H< wn.* reallr 
tire.lof thi* sKiery Rut from whit he hai 
heanl the girl wa.* ratlvr t»> ugh 

He caUe«l hi* si-vr Rms. “Have veu seen 
tbit rorl of ifi' Gangub**" 

“Haven’t I thfiugh " sail Rma. “'■he ii***l to 
U' m our srhooL X\ ht n her falh r ili *!, llicy 
d« I not s* n I her any more " 

“I* h.v father d.-al*" n k«l Mid “Tli.n*.i 
miieh (w the pwsl dowry I ran tell T«u they 
wot»t give a jnof"*' 

“kou we onlv fw moneT," sail Rma. “Itat | 
aou us'd ml U* nfrael tfi*w will really jtiv 
tfer fatJer mav Is* dsml but her unoV a* alive 
anl he i« a rna rwh roan an I eiiikfh** Jfe 
will »l> wliauwrr i* nere»*ary “ 

“I* Uie rul TsTV orh* a*li*l Xtnf “>t< 
at all" sasl I'lna. *"!.*' i* rsiilrr a ole.inl 
iiTiuj h r> e a re U'W “>’,»• i« ju t an t nl e*;-v 
Itragwh girl” Xtjl Kitl t* rv-maia •ap'fioj wit* 
UaL 
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IIm nuniilH HiH tlmtAtiil noiild not otiiKi*^ brilt'npirtj lui'i nil iitnnttoi. (n ti 
nnd Plll<.l «ill. Iln- 1 I.S brilo’. node 
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Uii Mctldinj: da\ nrniol hodii nioiiKh Alul 
f'LirtiNj (In'^xoi (pun nnil to tlif net omn mimcnt 
of fi-tni mii«ic M'licn lu niched (he bndu’fl 
lionjo, liio finn rmptioii mndi c\tn hi<t he^il 
Kind Inrlhe'so f(wliour« at Ica-t he like 
It kmc tin oaitn of all thi o fc-tnitie- What 
"iH till hridi (limkmtr of now ? Iftr licnrt 
mint 1)0 pdpitdmc nith inmclrtl fonr nn I joj 
I I'^^i norm cl«e The prl 


uMi ioc wiiole familj waa ijoly Ihcyhal 
npulll Iln forfot for tho limo Ix-mir that l;c 

Jf'tht i'callir" I'y ‘h® 

ri.o trcl.lini: ccrrmoii) «a, (inialinl nnd the 
iienf) innmwl piir yum I«1 jnfo (he bndal 

remninfil filent with hn fnc« turned to the trail 


tlark hut lur la trt mw ns Inautiful m that of . returawl home tilth the hri Ic 

lh( ino“t hcautiful Rirl Tliin Atiil rcn«onc*l ‘ n face struck a note of 

iti(hlmns<lf lint his heart fiiUd to nspond n i i? u "Uj;* ihnt nm 

lie tins rnlle .1 inrale The flnt pirtoflhc ‘»e hoiiep The fool does not like hn 

inarrnirc ceremonj «« con Iiictcl hr the la lit «« „. 1 L- .^*1!* I Imn ’ slid his father in 

nicn folk «\ccptmc the brjdocrooni are shut out. -hfm. „ inc'C idiots onlj understand phjsical 
Al„l ™irp,l Ih., hipplom of rroraon all nionr a„.pL . 

Ila PH made to Mand on a pamtal and poun). nflrr nll^nn'd" rmadly ,"n b™ 

1 ’'l’'- 1 '"",™'"™ Pitli bcaut> at that ns’ Don't j on ren“n!S 


mored, talked an 1 Inughol women old and 
jounjr, prettj and plain Where aas tho bnde, 
he wondered He would not eoo her before the 
“auspicious look’ and «he too would not see him 
Ha 1 she ever seen him before ? Perhaps she 
hid, as she had been one of his sister’s follow 


erased to'tn’unl 
I had borne 

" inSa * 1 *'".^* P®®® with time” 

and rSrratr'" 

students Pho must have «een him once or twice ' I>oi)’t yoIfllLe j our br^e'*'^ ^*'*^*^ 
when the «cJiool bus called for Bmiu “Would \ou like her if ... 

The iwran bejran But Atuls heart prxre place’ He returned nnmly^ ^ were m 013 
a tremeiulons Iround ns he lookerl at the face of ‘OrfcrmI} I wouhL” Pi,d Binn. nmfe ns 
the woman who was performinp it, She coiiH serious as an adult ner«nn «;f t « * .i, * 

^norie else than hw Ion? lost ‘ WockI K)rmph she was eood and amiabi?’ yL^reallsdly 
Hoy did .hr coma hem? It liy ™. she taliac and sent, mrntiL Pile fle,l b, fore AOil co.ilj rep y 
pirt m tho rrreipony? Wm ehe, hr niiv chame On Uie thirl ni£rht after the marrran Atil 
rehlod to tho hriile’ The vermilion mirk on fir t .|)oke to his wife The souno ll^mshial 
her foreh™! seemed to poor Ami like a streak left the, a alone scry soon ns oferyhily hid 
of hell fire Ala* what tniel fate had drawn come to know that Vtuls bride had not Lmd 
her hither an, at tins juncture to? And she a.our m h.s eje Tho hr, do™,, lymES.Si 
Mas tikinn a leadini; part in welcoiii.ni: Aliil Ij still, .1,0 scarcely secniisl to hrcithcc AtuI 
as tho hti lec com of another She ivas eenlencina pl ical liis In,,,! on her shoulder and ahi ncrcl 
him to lifelong exile from tlio pnm b«o of his Are 30U n«Ieep ? ^ 

dnams Perhaps he would henceforth lose cicn . "^o ’ replied the bride shortlj AtuI rennmed 

njTun 


the riffht of wordiippin? her in his heart. silent for u minute or two then^ he Jiskevr a-iin 

Blit the ^\ood ^ymph Inl o«t all her Can 3011 tell me who wn? the hdr who did the 

pirlish charm and joy she liail become (rniTC rarani 

and sc late She W"" dre.se’ in ro.tlj silk, ‘She is in j aunt,” replieil the hr, la Atul. 
‘ diamond* and sipphire* still she sccmwl but a hand sbppoil ofTfrom the cirls diotil ler a.* if 

f] ivra nt mnrKU Onf) fOIlld nOt Io\B l«»r. Oni» namKootl " V •• .1,1, .1. 11 


.1.,..., of marble Ono could not Io\e her, one 
I could onlv admire from a distance 
5 The ladies ceremony was fmishwl He lookeil 
I at the bnlc hut scarcely «iiw her His lienrt 
i\ia« burning the nu"p!cioii3 look’ had to be 
(lookel at the most inauspicious momiiit of liia 

i life 

But he was marricil off duly anil truly 
'fothinff happenwl to hinder the wedding The 


pnral3««l 

6hc was the wife of that nglj, bloatAl creature 
n n«a . „ nuot in Hw a per-on to be 


She was Atul 
reiercd ! 

After n while 
‘»rtond wifi, ? 

The Rirl lookekl straight at Atul this tinu, 
and -kiid, ^o, she is his fir«t wife She looks 
^ety >oun£ for her age’ 


he asked ‘ Is she 3 our uncle’s 
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\tul was too amazed to «peak Then he 
up on the bed and a ked How ol<J 13 «he ^ 
MTiat a bridei^room thought the poor bnde 
E^en on thi night he could think of nothing 
el e to talk about than her aunt • She got up 
and went and 'at by the window «aymg Oh, 
'he mu t be thirtj five at lea,t, he is older than 
ray mother 

Has «he got anj chil Iren ’ Atul a keiL 
“No replied his bride and turned away her 
face to hide a ®mile 

Atul did not 'peak anj more The bnde went 
back to her bed and «oon fell asleep Atul 
walked about re'tle' Iv «leep did not vi it hi3 
eye® that night. 

Tlie friends and relatives who had come for 
the wedding departe<l the next day The 
chil Iren of tlie hou'e felt too tired after the 
turmoil of the la-t few day Thej either fell 
a leep or went out to 'pend the dav el ewhere 
Atul «aw thtt the bride wa® 'itting alone 


He came m with «ilent «teps as he wanted to 
ec the end of the matter He took out the three 
pictures from his box and held tlieni up before 
her 'aying “Do you know the e ’ 

The girl looked up at him rather bewddered. 
“Thc'C are my aunts picture® «ho «aid how 
did they come mto vour po e «ion ’ 

I was the photographer who took thece’ 
he «aiA But have you ever «een them before ? 
\V here were the) tiken and when ’ 

The girl nod led in a. sent. “Afy uncle was 
Bien in Ale opohoraio, 'he said, and he had 
asked for a picture of her So the'e were taken 
kunt had ju't then taken part in an amateur 
Lailie® pla) as wood n) mplu Everybody 'aid 
she looked wonderful. So «he dne-'ed up like 
that again to be photograph«L 

VtuI went out Under cover of the shulcs of 
evening he went to the Chandpil Glnt, and 
threw the photographs into the water of the 
Gange® The Mool Nymph wv gone 


ASIAN CULTURAL RAPPROCHEMENT 

B\ RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


(The 8 ab] 0 iDed paruraphs were written by the 
Poet on December 2 193^ with reference to a 
rttolulioQ pass'd by the Hmda Mabasabha last year) 

I N the great age of India’s cultural self* 
expression^ the iridescence of her 
spirit not onij touched with a glorious 
fulness every aspect of her national 
life, but shed its lustre on her neighbouring 
civilizations, uniting them with her in a 
common awakening of consciousncs' Diverge 
alien lands, with widelj vaning traditions 
and culture®, shared her realization', ofTenng 
in return their own highc't gifts of tvi dom 
and inspiration A living commerce of ideas 
was ftins esfafii’i'iiod' fielweon rnifia and" ficr 
contemporaneous civilizations, extending far 
and wide the zone of her influence in the 
art , and the science', and philoaopln, and 
laiing the foundation of a great federation 
of cultures in which ksia found the supreme 
manifestation of her humanitv 

Record' of that great age he iiuned in 
sand, and ruins , anti(]ue senpts and textual 
records testifi through the depths of 
obscunli to the hi-ton of a mighti pa«t 
Scholars recti'* from oblivion our hentage 
which wo have claimed with pnde, but as 
vet have failed in our responsibilitv ft> 


de erve and to justify in a creative tii^e of 
cultural reassertion 

Signs oi a great renewal of India’s 
nationhood are, however, apparent today, 
emaocipatiDg our peoples from the age-long 
eoslavetsent of superstition and sectarianism, 
bred bv our cultural laolation and the gradual 
impoven hment of our national re-oiirces 
The time has arrived for ns now once more 
to vindicate India's cultural magnanimitv 
which, bre-king throngh the fetters of com 
rounalism and rejecting a narrow ideal of 
self sufficiency, will once more make India 
dart to trust to her in'tinct of faith and 
teiVoW'fiip ana’ to iiarnionizc j’lcr aeepc'f 
tnitlis of humanitv with tho e of other 
peoples and nations in the light of the modern 
age 

I welcome, therefore, the scheme proposed 
bv tho Hindu Maha'abha of holding a 
Coofereoco in India where rcprr«entatives 
from the different civilization® of Asia can 
meet to ‘^revive the feeling of their funda- 
mental unity and mutual rclation'hip ” I 
al'o support the idea of sending a cultural 
depntation from India to foreign countnes 

«n 

o !<» Tj> 




Hahatina Gandlu oa the hloralttj of 
Tbrcatenuifir Suicide 


Ifbe arJjcle in Ilari/an in which Mahatma Gandhi 
discussed the question whether his fasts wen. coerei^re 
was written haause of an editorial note piiWished 
m Tic Modem jjccieif for beptember 1013 tor that 
reason Mr Raroaprasad Chanda has sent his artWe 
to us for publication as we are informed that ffirwn 
to which he despatched it on the I2th September 
last has not published it id MR] 


In an editorial article published in the Riri/in 
and telegraphed to the daily papers SIshatma Gandhi 
has discussed the morality of tnreatcaing snicide If 
Buicide or self murder by fistinj, or by an> other 
means is morally right then ibreateniug aaicide 
cannot be wrong Therefore the mam question to ho 
discussed m this connection n whether suicide or 
sdf muMer is morally right 

The moral valuation of suicide. van« considertWy 
among civilued nations (see Ldward W^^marcha 
The Grtoin -afid Dmlomnnit of Moral tdea^ Ue 
shall briefly refer the riews of the Dm^s 
Mubammad-sns and^ European Christwns To be^ 
"with the liiodus Minu in iu Code (8 49 50) 
provides the five following modes of recovering 

property from a debtor bj fl creditor 

^ moral suasion {Dhanna) hj *“'' «•*'** 

< bv BTtful raaiiagemeat ichhala) or by 

tho^customary 

T^ver property lent and fitfully bj /or« <M4i> 

rJidiof i-. ers 

«*.vnhin«i by the cororaentstora of 
^T^’n^fi ^^fast n.i iS nltho door issimg to 

in the l^J'^h'^ni rf-narted spirit* of tbtwe who 

S,""»S3'<?K “ p"-"" 

*'”'SeTrfal.«. «l‘ho« Sr(h“wll5 

(hlline ton) ;SP“ (h.«?W killed Ij' 
themselves b> ) fasting or i ^ account of 

(Jolly 8 rranslalion) Siiira (5 41) the 

In the Ikodi of one abodes by 

cremation of g forbidden The reason for 

fniutcHS jtrnyoiHjrr^onn j eoimorta 

Ih.a nod other a treat sinner an 1 

rthr c^o-cqnc^es of comm H.ngj^ 


T^h^nrih^ccd not ol«cnc mUudn 


sin Msnu makes an exception for the VanaprasUms 
or Itrahman hermits dwelling in the forest. He 
pravides (6 31 

Oc let him wall fully determined and going 
straight on in a north-easterly direction subsisting 
on water and air until his body sinks to rest V 
Prahenao having got nd of bis hodv by one of those 
modes practised bj the great sages is exalted in the 
world of Itrahman free from sorrows and fear 
(ftljblers translation). 

Proceeding to the north easterly direction while 
fasting IS called hhhaprastkann great journey or last 
lonrney and the other modes off,etttng nd of ones 
body are, Irowning oneself lu a river precipitating 
oneself from a mount birning oneself or starving 
one-cIf to death )redbattthi the author of the great 
commentary (ftAusys) on the Code of Mann rai»es the 
objection that this rule permitting hermits to commit 
suicide 13 opposed to the foUiiwing direct ^ ed e 
injunction 

««Ti5f gtigq 

srnigltfy SI 

— Vijnsnesvara 

One should not pit himself to death before the 
end of the natural terra of bis life for gam ng 
heaven 

In reply to this objection raised by himself 
Medhatitbi replies that the % cdic injunctio i against 
sme de Is not applicable to one a hose body is 
leduc^ to skeleton on account of old age and who 
knows from his autrennes that his death is near at 
hand But the better mini of India could not even 
tolerate suicide on the part of the deerepU and 
dying hermits Htgbiioandana the author of the 
slandsrd digest of Hind i law end usage of Bengal 
following Hemsdri and Madhava quotes passsgos 
from the Naradiya an I the Aditya Puranas wherein 
joining the order of the ) anapratt>i<ti (hermits in 
the forcil) and Mahn/ raslJtana and other forms of 
smcide are fortiddcn in the Kah age. ®o it will fa 
pecn that tho Brahman writers beginning with the 
/?«*» who saw or composed the \cdic text quoted 
above and ending with Pigbunnndana who floirished 
foot ceulufies before agree m their disapproval of 
all forms of eaieido including fasting to death 

Mere attempt to commit sueidcTs declan.'d sinful 
and pentnees for attempting suicide in any 
of the ways referred to abo'c are pre«cnb«l m 
tee yvirnsfir/isfi nhtln (12 5 8) Madhava commenting 
on these stanraa qiotes the following stanra from 
the *tiariti by inflha Pirufara 

H g urfioT II 

When o le l>e!ongiiig to one of the fo tr castes 
pves up the fast (originally undertaken to commit 
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suicide), he should be knoi^n as a Chandala and care- 
'“"larger c. only mye.t to h.. own o»lo by 
'’"'p°Sr'’wSeSwb^^^ on tho Mnh»rn.dnn 

”''?iXSl”pf=SfUide „ .n no. 

With the d^rees of God Sn 

It IS a greater sm for a person to Ull himselt rna 
to kdl a fellOAt-man and as a ot lact 

suicide 13 Tcrr rare in the Moslem world 

Ueas Westermarck tbu3 sums up the ticw 

the early Christian Fathers amc^c with 

‘-This doctrine which self 

n-S SX-a t ki WOJ. lo-J^o- 

JS‘^Vo’Sn.”rf»»'X d'epnvjl o( ,gb„ ^ 
were erenled 10 .11 other crimm.l. It 

hXS'tto"" “"bXSoS »“•" '» * 

"TropS?’.p...on on tnonde h.| .ndergne oon^ 

iidenWe change aiQce the days O '- A ^ yti,jriou$ 

opinion kceording to some autnomia 

9^ o. 

of •uicide 01 proposal of s“‘^‘ , Chnaruo standards 
from the Crahmanic, „P .he moral conduct 

Hewntes riicSl iSion isno 

intention is the ®“‘y o,-! ju-l<re cannot also 

doubt an ingrwlient but a moral juaf^ sarireon 

S't-irop^r^fj rx^re^ySi 

S'li.rrl.SA”o«re,^'^^^^ 

nothing but DJinrma with an altruistic motire 

K^jivPii.a8\pCiiAM»a 


with a certain political bias but m that you 

the article as of unusual interest and lu that the 

the amcic take the resoonsi 


To 


“EBly Day. or Hillep”-A Contradichoi. 


^ 'irodr™ Deneie, C Jcnlt. 
article wbirh wM given /hri'ir for 

«£!: i^'Y^nd?; .hr,r-ur,y d.y. or 

“''|"re.l..e Ih.t 

ui .rticlo which ■PP"'”*/'!'''!™ „ Ri-Sh wtily 
in the .^CIC ond Na/iW an t-n^ipu i 


iSicirB scurrilous. I am unable to take the fesponsi 
SS f?r omiltmE to place on r™”*, f.'Ti 

of moat of the matter contained in ih That the 
SaraXions attired at are absurd and unreasonable 
i sdf mdent I need only draw attention to the 
m-Sti^ that the post of dispatch runner between 
relS^lal headquarters and the front line was 
rf’Xpat.tire'.alely to 

and onfur such statements are. Rut the facts them 
«le« are largely either untrue or mi represented 
SHhen Prirete Adolf Hitler ivaa decorated^ m early 
M autumn 19lo with the 1st as well as 
of rtie Iron Cross for n roluntary patrol against the 
French trenches which was sucecttsful m w "* 

be and another unrate succeed m taking prisons 
one ofheer aud <» men on that occasion He «ceir^ 
thn* ^her medals for bracbrc m action In Slay 
S tt then V C O H.t er was cited in the 
rMimenUl orders for extraordinary bracer) He 
wM severely wounded in 1910 and gassed in October 

may disclaim resiwnsibility for the article 
referred to ^ and you may in justice claim that 
Snnti from the English pr«s are of interest to 
Tout readers but unless you reprint articles ot 
oDDOniie ifttenlions of which there were quite a 
number to be found in Eoghsb 

Mr J M Knmftrsppa in the same issue H the first 
of Its kind and I am* grateful to him h» .^Mire 
to understand and to be just— I do not think that 
TOO “reiSed in inUudmg ID your paper mstter 
^ s?^’ scandalous purport loir naponsibi liliea 
u one of the luidiog 'indion-owned pcrtodicails m 
this country are considerable 

This latest pubhcalion— as well as tho reprint of 
a story of defaming coatent referring to tho «»■ 
calW T.^feh^Ug fire Inal which w pending before 
Sc Bop«m“ Gourt ot niy country-from Oie .W 
RfiuMie an AmeriCiU weekly of communistie 
Vcfficies-mske it ra her difficuft to resist the belief 
of those who argue that the Hodeni one of 

the most highly respected foreign l*»odicals m my 
coontrr wbereit has many readers did not maintain 
an opro mind regarding matters allccting the telov^ 
head of the gOYCrnracnt as well as ihe supreme 
msUtution-the Supreme Oourt-of a nation wtoch 
always has entertamed and— in "pite of many mis 

rcpr^tations-wiU*alwaya eotcrtaio the friendliest 

cultural relations with the people of this country 

1 therefore request ihe farour of your pring 
iwblicitv to this letter so that those readers who 
rely on toe IWcrii /ferieir for impartial information 
as to Germany s domestic affairs ma\ not be misli^ 
by articles as unfair m assiimp ion as they are 
wnlnreialacl j.qhMlrloui. 

1_ \OS t'FIJ'AJI 

Acting Consul (irtieral for Germany 
GtiruUa, ^ iremUr J I >il 


iUcutta, y tremoer ^ 

trim “torenm I’ctlO-ll-aR section consists of 

„,S." Iro5,TftX «1 lha wbrtJ h.rer.11, ,l 

Sot pfKSible for ns to rpoch fir the accuroi^ of oil 
the statements contained la them or pulilish rontradic- 
to them The escept.on we bare made in tois 
iftsne ahould only be taken as empha«inng the rule — 
tA, V ri 
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Books in the principal European and 
the Indian classical languages are rcTiewod in Tiir Moderv Retipw But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaruitocd Newspapers periodi 
cals, school and college text books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles addresses, etc , ore not noticed. The receipt of books rcceive<l 
for review cannot bo acknowledged nor can any enquiries relatmg 
thereto answered No criticism of book reviews and notices is 
published — Editor, The Mouerk Review 


rPCHisroivic india-its piaceistiil 

WORIDS CULTUIIES IJ/ ranchonta Ultra 
it A, l*iemrhanl Itojehand Stulcnl and lecturer 
irt Aiiiiropohgij Qtleutta Umcerait!/ -Second Juithon 
(Published bj the Uiuceratlg ofCaleHlia) 

Tbo book ta as its title indicates an ambitious 
one but appears on perusal to be largely a compila 
lion from other nuthora Mr Jlitra appeare to start 
with the assumption that similarity in appoarance 
(either deaigo or technique) of stone implements 
cave paintings etc found in India to those 

discovered in furopeis eiiflicicnt ground for asaummg 
a similarity of age, thus ignoring tho fact that in 
this country there exist at the present day certain 
tnbes who arc still In tho palaeolithic phase of 
culture. Only three finds can be actuall? dated 
with any degree of accuracy ns tho«Q from 'ienaiig 
young and from the ^arbada and Oodarnn nver 
beds in India In all other eases there is no 
evidence of the ago of tho specimens I nra also of 
opinion that it is a mistake for Air Jlitra to try and 
fit the nhole of the Ends in India into a Mhemo of 
classification that is based on tlffc finds and excB»a 
tions of Western I uropo A\ hero the opinions of 
previous authors do not coincide with his own Mr 
Mitra at tiroes so far breaks the ordinary rules of 
scientific controversy as to descend to ridicule 


to deal adequate!) with the subject of prehistoric 
India 


L/VNDJIARKS IN IXDIVN CONSTITUTION VL 
AND NATION U. DP\ LLOPAILNT (1^1310) 
g/ Ai/rcl Singh M Se lEcon) The Imtian 
City Pnte Re 10 Pages 

The book under review i$ a useful and imiwrtnnt 
^ntnbulion to our none too*tieh constitutional 
literature. It traces the gradual development of the 
Indian constitution from tho time of the first a Ivent 
of tbo British to the time of the passing of the 
Goveroment of India \el 1910 It do« not merely 
pic, an outline of the difilrent parliamentary 
legislations which from time to time changed tho 
governmental arrangement in this country but it 
describes also the events and forca. which led to 
theso changes and modifications It docs not raerelj 

E lacc before ns a measure ns it was final!; accepted 
y tho Hntish Parliament but it takes us lichmd tho 
scenes and acqiaints us with a plan when it was 
first mooted and points out to us the alterations 
which It subsequently sustained Tho book again is 
not concerned only with the parliamentary enact 
>"0018 It traces al'O the^ historj of the local self 




book: bkvjcws 


CCo 


It shouIJ he laij (hat he has afso iacren«ed hw 
diflicnliiea The national forces of course compel 
chaoKes m the constitution and as snch fhej haro a 

I 'lace in the constitutional h story of ererj country 
5ut it must bo admitted that in a treatise on consti 
tutionol bistorj such forces have to be dealt with 
only in n nutshell There h no opportunity foe an 
elaborate and detailed treatment The rr>e of the 
natKjnalisf moremeiit is more a part of the pohticat 
history of the country than of the evolution of Us 
constitutional system Ily combinins the two the 
author has madt it difficult for the ilmlents for 
whom the boot is primarily meant to distinsuish the 
events of mere political significance from tho'e 
of eaastitntijnal imports ice There are again some 
topiLS which the author has taLcn care to embi>dy 
iR this work but which arc ncith«.r a pan of the 
constitutional nor of the national evolniion They 
are cither mere incidents of political h story or facN 
to be enumerated only in a t^el(l^e on dnannal an 1 
fiscal miestions The great H tin Onrbar nhich 
T/ird Cnrron organired and held m !*>* on the 
occasion of the aneeession of I Iward Vfl to th^ 
throne of Fngland and the raones so lavishly spent 
on It are certainly important detaiU of political 
history but they have oo place in the constiintionai 
history The noestion of the cotton dutic> over 
wh ch Lord Northbreofe resigned the t»overBor 
GeoeraKhip of India in IS'j should not bare 
been given any prominence b\ the author 

while tracing the consiitndonsi development 
In course of detaihog the history ol the local 
self goyerning institutions the author has again 
been leil into a long di cua«ion of the pohev of 
finsneial devolution which advocated earlier was 
initiated by Lord Msyo » Ooveenment in IS 0 The 
resolution passed by this Government in this 
connection may have bcin referred to as it has 
some beanng on the Government policy towards 
local self government otherwise the whole topic 

should have bwn let alone 

The printing and get up of the book arc of the 
highest order The work also ts a storehouse of 
loforiuation on various topi'^ Upsides advanced 
studeat' public men ol the country wiM do welJ (o 
consult it It will serve the purpo«e of an esccllenl 
reference book 

\AIiLSli CHA\PKi rO\ 

HISTOR\ or ELEMI VTARk EDliCkTlON 
IV I\Dr\ Dj J V 6rti 

nib" J«sd K-nr .sgdv^tivVyei’jiUS' .vdirsdsv’.uvAviP^^ Jiftwvg 
ID the field of Indian educslional history a work at 
once pioneer and aiming to be comp^eheD^lve \n 
earlier book of much smaller size entitled Ptimary 
Eduealton Arts i» S//fJy by the same 

author showed his keen lutcrest in the sibject and 
his cnpacitv for labonous collection of nistoncal dsta 
from various scattered publicstjons Jn this boot 
also his old ardour for progress and earne«l -idvocacy 
of the cause of popular Mucation are in evidence 
while there is much more of the spint of patieit 
and painstaking research and meticulous attention to 
detAils than in the smaller volume The snthor has 
moreover in this work attempted the difficnlt task 
of giving a complele picture of elementary edneatmn 
in India from the earliest times to the pre&ent dav 
and for each province separately The amonat of 
toil and drudgery that the work entiuled innst have 
been enormous not only in the search for the 
relevant material but also in the wise selection and 
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araiDgetnent of the p'-rfinenC facts m their shilfa; 
analysis and in the consistent marahalling of such 
arguments as can be based on them to support hi? 
•nain thesis that without a resort to compulsion no 
**tale tan ensure a general dilTusioa of education 
among its people. 

If one mav express any preference for some parts 
of the book over others it would appear that of the 
m chapters the list one n the most thoroagbly done 
and the third chapter comes next There is a slight 
Bu^p cion that the other chapters have been added as 
an afterthought being compiled somewhat in hasfc 
and containing m spite of even care, a few state 
in"nt3 that would hardly bear close S"nitinj 
<J oa<tOQalU too mneh reliance has been p’aced upon 
one aonr e of informatioa or one set of opinions to 
the extlasioa of o'her sources or points of view 
Tncre ts a tendency to s rappjiess at fim^s m those 
o her chapter-, wmth more careful investigation and 
deeper insight into (he hterature concerned would 
no doubt rectify Here and there one also notices a 
regrettable tendency to undue dogmatism in the 
sratem"nc of debatable historical issues and m the 
cnnaciation of uodecided social political or ednea 
tional dtrtriQcs Wider study and experience and a 
more acute understanding of the problems involved 
It IS hoped would Jo much to remove this defect 

rbe book contains 310 jiages and has an cxccllcat 
gel up but the price of tour rupees per copy seems 
to be too high for the man of avero^ means who 
IS likely to be interested in the book It would 
undoubtedly form a valuable addition to the teachers 
section of our school and college libraries and it 
certainly should abo find a place ts the lists of 
books prescribed or recommended for the courses in 
education at our universities Oo the whol'* it is 
wntten in a char concise and easily resdablv. ehouj^ 
somewhat dull and commonplace stale Thegeicnil 
reader too could dtp into its pages with some degree 
of pteasure and profit, although its mass of details 
may not all be mistered except by careful and 
constant reading 

The author is to be commendsd for his energy 
and fervour in'lhe cause of primary education which 
have led him to write and speak for the last ten 
years and more on the subject dear to his heart and 
which ace «o forcibly displayed m the book nnder 
review 

J N Guoaii 


THE IVTFLLTGF\T MAN & REVIEW OF 
FUrOPE TODW By G I) E Colt, B-ader m 
EeoHomtci, bnutrsilj of Oxford and Vemtvr of the 
Economic Adcisonj 'Xtiineil and Jhryarcl I Cote 
licfor Gollmte ltd Lon Ion Gs fiel pp S6J 

The book is divided into blx parts 1 Historical 
OutliQc 2 The Countries of Furope, i Economic 
CSonditioRS ifi Europe 4 European Political System'’ 

5 European fnlernational Itclalion« and b The 
Enro^n Outlook Eii,ht maps are given and the 
asefolaess of the book is cnbauced by a bit liography 
on I an index at the end Thirty ei„ht tables 
charts and diagrams are included 

The book u a storehouse of information and facts 
and IS bound to prove very helpful to a student of 
modern economio conditions of the world and spect 
ally of the huropean countries The subje-t matter 
has been presented with an honesty of purpo«c that 
IS refreshing facts and tendencies have been set 
forth as objectively as possible k serious student 
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of Ii)tf}7)alioi)s)j9nj can hardly find fanlt «ith the 
conclusions of Iho oulbora that ‘ the disease from 
which the world is sufllrinR is not a disease of 
each Bcparatc country hut of the whole world and 
demands a cure that can ho applied only by conra^ 
OU9 nclion on a world wide scaic 

The Indian problem, bcinR outside the scope of 
the boob, has naturally not been dealt with adequate 
ly We howeverj arc tempted to quote the following 
lines from the brief notoon India ns illustrating how 
Other*, ficnoits but unbiassed pcopld sec us 

Toe rise of Indian Nationalism and the atill 
unsohed problems which a new Indian Constitution 
presents hare wisod actifo issues /or the (Iritish 
economic system ns well as for the Ilritish Empire 
ns a iwlitieal Mnit ’ The Die hards in Oiest 
Britain wish so to crush the Indian Nationalist more 
raent so ns to Lecj) the Indian market own to 
British goods by force , but the majority of Jlnlish 
politicians and the exporters interested in the Indian 
trade strongly doubt the practicability of this course 
and therefore fatour more conctliatory methods ft 
remains to be seen whether the Bound Table Con 
ferenecs and the further discussions now in progress 
lor the elaboration of a new Indian (onstitulion will 
result in a working compromise They ma\ do to 
for lie Indians neither ^»»es3 at present the coherent 
power required for open rebellion nor agree m 
diBiring an absolute and immediate withdrawal of 
the British The Indians want self goremment but 


they are prepared to compromise if Great nmam 
will meet them half way and Indian opinion is so 


divided, especially over the differences between 
Mohamm^ans and Hindus as to make at least a 
temporary eompromisc more likely than an open 
rupture unlcsa Great Bntam becomes involved m 
A new Fnropcan war Moreover the position of the 
Indian princes who have no desire for dcmocratw 
institutions to he installed in their territories under 
the ipgisof tho Indian Nationalist movement strengthens 
Great Britain in resisting the claims of the more 
intrnu«i>,ent Indian Nstlonalista Nor can it be 
forcoticn that Indian NationaliMU is torn a«ooder 

by conflicting cla-8 mtwsts as well as*iv racial and 

relicious (liirtrrcnces Tho Indian Nationalist «oUon 
cronlovers hare no desire to unloove amoDg Ihcir 
excc^iDgly ill paid workers forces too strong to be 
controlled and this is a further factor making on 
the side of at least a temporary oompromiee 

N B M 


ST ANSELM k CRITIC \L BIOGKkrilT 
B,j Joseph Clayton F II Fist S M ^raul^ The 
Brnce PuhMnng Coinpany 1133 I nee S I >5 

Mr Clayton h-is done useful work by giving to 
ihc Enciu'h speaking public tie first complete 
biography of Anselm Of Canterbury written in t^ 
S oT modern rescarck Tbia son of a LombanI 
nobleman, whose only ambiiion was to ««td ftis 
i‘V. >ro. Bupcpfisivelv abbot of a crest 


philosopher and theologian he is the connecting fmk 
between the earlier Christian writers cspeeitHy 
Aagustini and tho great Scholastics of the XIlBli 
centurv Mr Clajfon gives n short but illuminating 
account not only of las life and labours but also of 
hH chief litcrnrv works fo which be consecrates 
two chapters llis work docs not pretend to be 
more than a popular, if critical biography for the 
general public, but we hope that ho will some day 
give us the rpsult of his researches in a more 
developed work 

C Gillft 

I LLMI NTARY THEORY AND rRkCTfCC OF 
COMMELCF Bj SoIrnbF iHtnr Barnsti’r al Txne 
I’rtnetpal and Foitwler of Darars College of 
Commere^, 


This book ha.s been written for students preparing 
for eomniereial nnd tcebnicil diploma etaroinaljons 
and covers a svidc range of subjects It deals with 
business eorrcaoondencc import and export trade, 
bills of exchange banking insurance postal services 
etc All important points which one is likely to 
come across in the actual conduct of businc*s have 
beet* lucidly explained In addition to commercial 
eludents it will prove very u»eful to business cxecu 
tncs as a bandjr book of reference 


nobleroai), whose only amoiuon was 
fo m kudy was successively abbot of a great 
mODiiitery in Normandy and archbishop of CanlCT 
lie IS one of the greatest figures of the 
“Pv,,. r .,,,1 • mruBfll of the work of 


Middle Arcs “ perusal o£ tjic worl ot 

?I? Clajlou »ill enable many to Ret a clearer idea ol 
thfs peiiod ol history about trhieb ra mueh baa 
been Sten and „bich u std so little knoati U 

;.1“bMrn“o'f £’TBh'l.'of’',?e“'?Sfc 

ho sufkr^ «ile twice on that account ks a scholar 


B\NK8 AND Tfir MONTk AIARkET Sj 
Prof D Bom Clinniira Bin of the Veparfments of 
Feononn « and Coinmtrte CalcuUa Umeers\tj 

The book is divided into two parts th” ht<t part 
cootains four leciurea delivered by the author before 
the Institute of Bankers (Calcutta (^ntre) and the 
second part jsa rrpnni of eight arneles eoatribuled by 
him in different periodicals 

The firet part, namely the four lecture*, can be 
said (0 be directly connected with th* title of the 
look and the appendices except lo an indirect way 
do not deal with the money markets of the country 
rndiin economic literature is especiatJv poor m 
depicting the fund on of banks ono other agencies 
which are termed collecltveN as the money market 
Dr lau8 contribution will be useful in explaining 
the operations of tho money market which are vaguely 
uoderatood by manj 

It 19 an BCcepieJ truth that without a Central 
Reserve Rank regulating ous currency and credit 
need-' order cannot be croJroJ out of (he chaotic 
banking conditions of the country The New Reserve 
Bank Bill is expected to be parsed in the next session 
of the fcgiefattire 

Though a Bankin'; roquiry Commiltco was appoint 
ed after the withdrawal of the first Bill and it 
reported before the second bill was introduced yet the 
fact remains that this report has been virtually 
Ignore 1 in framing the new BiJJ 

It looks as if It 13 the intention of the outhonties 
to reduce the influence of the people of India to the 
management and policy of the Reserve Ifaok to the 
intnimam Under the plea of reducing political control 
of the Indian people the control of the Secretary 
of Slate through the I iccroy is sought to be 
tightened Chance in the exchange ratio will require 
the sanction of the ^ iccroi and as such sanction will 
require the consent of the Bntish Cabinet through the 
fxiretary of Slate for India it is anticipated that the 

S iwnt artificial exchange ratio which is extremely 
istarbing to tho commercial and financial well lieing 
of the country will remain a disturbing factor 

It is not so much to Ibe letter of the Jaw but the 
epmt in which tho Reserve Bank will operate that 
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the fuCurc dcTctop-ncnt of fndun [ intin^ wilt depend 
Tbe fcclinc of ili*lrust of Indmna h pndomin'int 
amotisj ihe Rnii'h pOTcrnint; Thn fins I'd to 

detising eifi. uuardi afirr f>i(*'giiirds whieli talc away 
with one bin I wjial h off nxl b) the oiher In an'-h 
an atmosphere it is diffienlt to anti ipitc that the 
Poserre BanV the cstibhshmcnl of which baa been 
declared % condition prcci'ileni to grant of re«pon»iblo 
Rorernment will be amrmbl to In lian opinion 

In olber conntriM central banhj hare rendered 
raliiable semee l)ccaii«<. they raf '•guard the inureat of 
onlr one fWTtj nsmrJ\ the nationals of iht connlrv 
In India on the o her hand the interest of footgnera 
and nationals bare alwnaa cla«hol anl if the R~fr»c 
Bink is dominated bj non nationals the interest of the 
nationals is bound to atifllT 

The author in the preface has teroaTked that 
anggrstjons and new news are gireo in ihe final 
ehapter which will repay eludj ly the mo«t eipcn 
cnccil bankers eeononjIsJs and business men It la 
after all a matter of opinion and might hare been 
left unsaid ^\bether Icftnrrs one two and Ihtcc 
contain a luci 1 description of the ideal money market 
and the feilnres of our money mirkeis that *Uo 
m ghl hare been left to the judgment of the reader 
We hare felt jn going through the book that sthen 
erer the author has ilrajcd freun facts into realms of 
academic apcciilation his caposition hare lo t a great 
deal of their lucidity 

J C frrv 

AliTinflTTHFORFVT Uj /TicronymMi iri/m« 
0 P Brnit Ojfss and Has/ii'iuntc 

It IS difllcoU for us of the twentieth century to 
think our way back into the aympithetic understand 
me of great raediaeral saints for two reasons In 
th“ firat place many of tbcir fundamental presopposw 
tiona about life and truth are cU hiogly inbsrmonioua 
with the sprit of to lay and se ondly w« are 
fatuously conrmced that no real enlightenment «wer 
came fn the mind of man before the tifeat I»ar 
Accordinglr it is with a certain effort of the mind 
and eren cf fh*» will that we fura W a hlc of Albert 
the Great, the thirteenth century Germsn saint and 
philosopher Hut there is that la the book wbich will 
reward the efiort 

Seldom can one fo happily combine the tiro roost 
common mpaninga of the word catholic as in the 
case of Albert The amwing esIboJ nty of bn 
intellect which ranged through and made imTHirtant 
and or gina) eonfribalions fo the fields of theology 
philosophy biology zoology psychnlogy and creo 
g<S5graphy is exceeded only by the devout eathohcism 
of his »p r 1 He was one nf those rare nt'o in whom 
what tbe French call an idee fixe (the final and nn 
questionable truth of the Christian dispensation ns 
reveal^ in the creeds and councils of tbe Catholic 
Churchl seemed only to liberate the spirit of inquiry, 
and never to restrain it 

It one 18 to select from the intellectual and apt 
tnal treasnres he bequeathed to the world he will 
probably choose his service m reawakening tbe think 
fog of the Church to the importance and meaning of 
the philosophy of Plato which had for centnries been 
obscired and nearly lost. And second would come 
the fact that he was the teacher and spmtual father of 
Thomas Acquinas the onfstanding figure of acholastic 
theology But these high points should never be 
allow^ to detract from his bequests in many other 
fields 


Ubert among other thin^ was a devout member 
of the Dominican Order and for a short time a 
diocc«an huhop Ife was an appiltindy prolific writer 
an oniinng preicher and an indefatigahle minister 
of « Hill \nil in accordance with the spirit of his 
Of Kr, he was a great devotee of poicrfy The type 
of life he livctl the kind of thoughts he thought and 
the inner ipmt he maintained leave us wondering 
aliout the nlative illun iiiation of our own time and 
the «o^«al]cd Dark Vges 

Vs for the technique of llio boob it is a little 
uninspiring llroughl into I nj;.lish through Vdrian 
O P and ! hilip Hereford it is spotty and at times 
evceeiJiogly dull but such was the greatness of Albert 
that on almost every pige a commanding personality 
comes tbrou,^ti to u« Sot many hymen and certainly 
not many non Chrisiiins will wwh to read the whole 
book Ont Mcdiatvalists students of comparative 
laluion and devout Lhristuns will find in it interest 
suOicient to bold them from beginning to end 

IRLSfll bllOBT STOBIlJa Seleete^l and 
Tramhtcl bj A I fhdlon Ixxmbtej llor/d’s Clasatcs 
Orforl I mrersdj Pns" 

It IS no* by accident (bat (reach literature is 
uoiouely neb m superior short slorics for tbo genius 
of the short «iory is the genius of the hreneh langu 
age namely clarity In tbt history of human tongues 
no •harper chi el has been forged than French 
and to tbo history of tbe short rtory do greater eioJe 
trcaaiirc has been accumulated than by tbe French 

Vr /^ambJey should be praised principalff for hts 
skill in preserving in the Euglish something of the 

f ilthy scnten'iousness which charactenzed these stones 
n their original medium He has given us twenty 
one little vgneftes of Gallic fereences nDging jn 
their dates of wnling from the early eighteenth 
century to the immediately pre war fears 

Warning sbo lid be given lo tbe prurient Tliere 
i» very little in these stones which » related in any 
way to Lo Ite Prmicnne In fact (and little more 
could he rs d) they are as far remote from that 
journal as that journal is from 1 reach life as a whole 
And wbes they go beyond French life as in 
Thcophile Gautiers ‘The Pavilion by the Lake 
(which 15 Cbiiipsel or Louis Ptrgaad s The Puninb 
inent of the Usurped (which is ornithological) they 
do not go beyond French J terary canons 

In the translation of one of Anatolc I ranee s stones 
Mademoiselle Rosane we come across a few lines 
which leave us wondenng wheiher the original French 
could have been as graceiol I found inyielf in 

the etreet with my dear Master on a wonderfully 
sweet summer night that made me realize the truth 
of the old myths about the loves of Diana and feet 
that it la Datura] to devote tbe silent silvery ho tra to 
love I made this remark to the abbe who replied 
that love IS the source of much evil This partakes 
of eomethtUK beyond merely mechanical translation 
and it c«i fairly be said that in so doing it is 
representative of the wort 

Fbank C. Bancroft Jr 

SURI SAI BABA OF SHIRDI A GLI5LPSE 
OF INDIAN SPiBITUALITY By Bao Hakadur 
if IF Pradhan J p and edited by B, A Tuilhud 
BSe Pp 4“* Prtee Be. 1 Bnyland U Bd America 
3o eerUe 

The author of these 42 pages ts a Eao Bahadur 
and s Justice of the Peace and tea$ a Alenaber of 
the I>gis]aiiTo Council Bombay Goicrnroent (?) 
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riic book has an introductioa by Iho lion bio Mr 
(i khaparde Meraler of the Coiiueil of State 
India and a foreword b> the editor rherc is an 
npi endK (v the a' thor ami an \pi>cnl to the 
ioiiri*(a of the Went by the editor 'Ihcre are 
SIX illiHlnitions in the book and it is tK hotted to a 
llii,h Cjurt Ihit the main theme of the bool 

rii tho life of the' sant \Tho»c nara has pven lU 
title to it IS confined to 20 paRca (pp IJ tS) only 

It 13 apparently the bio_riphy of a saint who 
sras regarded by men hie the Hon blc Mr Kbajarde 
as Ciod on earth’ (p 5) \ 'saints life is RcncraHy 

cientlcss and benee the story of this life also is 
briedj told \ man whose ashes even arc worshipped 
and the avaterof whose bath avas drunk with avidity 
(p f’) must have something estraordmary about 
him to induce this altitude in others, in rommculiti^ 
on a matter like Ibis one has either to be frankly 
scientific in which case he canii'Ji help {giving 
offence to the adorers of the saint or he must mam 
(am an altitude of iiiifiucstioninK faith in which 
case perhaps he u untrue to himself The wisest 
thing therefore is to refrain from mnkin^ any 
ccmmciit whatsoever 

The book is written in a somewhat flamboyant 
etvlo and j brakes have weighed more with the 
nnlhor than fact* The author (or authors) appears 
to espeov a sale throughout the I nghsh stealing 
world and has taken pains to note on the t lleia^e 
the exchange value of the rupee 

IT C IhrxTracifABJii 


CtRIFfS AND TUUSTfr Dj Pr Po lan 
Piohoir'ki Alfa an I Cntrvi ]p ? f Pnee fos 
This book may be described as a learned polem c, 
and though of volue to the scholar the general 
reader is likely to be frightened and btiviMered by 
the numerous footnotes and the fierceness of the 
wordy war whi h the author carries on against 
Iho'C who d ifer from him Dr 1 jotrowski devotes 
scvei tv five pages of bis introduction to discussing 
what exactly is a Kartell (translated m rnghsh 
Cartel) The word cartel is found m common use 
in Cicrman Trench ani hnghsb during; the sixteenth 
century as a technical word describing the proems 
of an exchange of pnioners of war on the other 
hand the word may verj well bo denved from the 
German verb Anrten meaning to plan J>t Fioctowsti 
unfortunately docs inform the reader of the root 
of the word but mentions that it was first n*OT 
in tfco ( erman Reichstag in 0 in the 
course of n del ate when the problem of dumping 
in the railways was un kr discussion 1 ongbly 
sueakin" one may siy that it means an agrofement 
for modifying uni mited competition Certain wntwj 
rtt.rd AruUe is a C.naan loml'oii 
in modern business bit Ibe thenm of the book Is Ibal 
monopolistic efforts haie been fonnd in every tradinn 
aSmimty in He put anJ noimd’js such 
Sot”s arc done on a larfrcr and often note sicccs.fnl 

“‘ihc most cvc.lMCfarlof 'ho hoc*, i, »hem He 
author discusses the position of the Jews ns Ira lew 
Kmp ^lomon certainly arranged Rionopol« nnd 
Aing iMiumu yijie' often managed to get 

‘^•’'"^^n^nTWies but (hVn-as hardly their fault 
ilifl Tust Price that there was a 
The theory of the ’ust inee 

iS-SXr* tr-o™ =f> Stsr 


severely restricted the actions of the Christians 
The Jews however not li'ing Christians naturally 
escaped Christian rules and as they were cieludcd 
from everythin^ except trade they naturally became 
successful traders ])r Piotrowski enters with joy 
into the almost singu nary battle between Professor 
f rcfaoo and Professor iombart as to the part played 
by Jews in the n«i. of ( aji tab m and therefore in 
the nsc of modern canuahstic etfort ilis main 
emerges graa laJJy from bis historical 
cxamilos anl excited comments which the translator 
Mr W ill am J Pence emphastr^s with exclamation 
marks Throughout the a^cs attempts have b“cn 
made to chock monopolies bit such attemi Is have 
nlwaas failed 

1 or thoiisnids of years continually persecuted 
intb the heiiiesl penalties capita} punishment not 
bMn„ excluded they (monopolies) dil not disappear 
but eontifliially inerca cd in number knd bow 
con! I It be otherwise The defence of free competition 
entaifed the mvintenanoc of monopolies. Vs long as 
wo accept fr l competition monopoVstic comlimtions 
of competitors become ineviUible 

The iborc quotation is a very fair summary of iJie 
past sn I posstblv also of the future. Indcctl it is 
dilTcuU to see nov monopolies under the present 
systen can bo avoided Vt present all bu businc*ses 
need credit nnd credit is in the hands of the banks 
wbo therefore may be sail to possess a stronghold 
on producinc industry Afonopolies arc an obvious 
Advantage to whoever can control then, and since 
the banks possess both the interest to create the 
monopolies nnd also the means to enforce them it is 
liardi) to be wondered at if monopolies exist By 
the granting or withhoHing of credits the banks can 
easily create monopolies nnl therefore the conclusion 
would seem to I e that if one wishes to control 
monopolies m the interest of the consumer one must 
control the banks 


«OMI mUORiaOrir O VMILS Sj/Rietard 
ftoenej PtNitlfii bj Bints Oixtrsaiil ftasbOoume pp 
70 Price aie si lUmq 

This pamphlet is a new and enlarged edition of a 

f ainphlet writUn by ite present Vrclibishop of 
ivcrpool attacking Mr II G VVelUs well known 
OmWi»c of n story It was inevitable that 
Mr Mells who is certamly not omniscient should 
be guilty of various errors in h s history of the 
s ortd aid Dr Downey points out some of them 
The real point at i-sue is whether Mr M ells is 
competent to write about the fXJ^ition of organircd 
religion in luato^ on account of what arc termed 
bis preconceived philosophical and rcl gioiis notion* 
On the one hand one may regret any tendency on 
the part of an objective hwlorican to allow his 
personal feelings to inlliicncc his iiiterprelation of 
event* but One must remember that only a person 
ofelroiff character with a belief in bis o»n ideas 
and abilities w- id have the courage to attempt 
such a herculean task 0 lo should also remember 
that Dr Downey is himself the able representative 
of an intcrrafed party namely, (he Roman Catholic 
Church and may himself bo Bccu«ed of ixirtialitv on 
account of preconceived j hilo ophical and religious 
notions One maj say Iherefofi. (hat Dr Downci 
show that Afr VVelfs is not infallible lut U is 
donbtfal whether his pamphlet will seriou ly diminish 
the reputation of the UiUiite if History 

CiiRrsTOPHLR Ackiiovn 



INDIAN AND CHINESE LABOUR IN THE AGRICULTURE 
OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
KADVIAKAMAL MVKCRIEC, m \ ,iui> 


hiroiF v\ Cajitvi wn Asivtk L\noii 

I K ihe Alilaja PcaiHsnh, the Dutch Hist 
Indies and the Piiilijipinea a sprinkling 
of European capitalists and overspcrs 
and the more energetic Chioe&o immi 
grants dominate commerce and uidustrialisoi 
Xnc Philippines do not permit ana more 
Cfiine«c to come there, for which reason the 
natural resources arc \ cr\ lai^clj undeveloped 
because of the scarcitt of labour There arc 
about 40,000 Chinese in the island^ and these 
tn the main control iiidustrizil mterests 
Sugar cano and coiTee in Java, tobacco in 
Sumatra, rubber, spices and guma in 
Singapore are all grown under European 
financiers and managers employing mainly 
Chmeae labourers v.'itb skilled E uropean over 
score ^^an^ of those products may be found 
in manj lands, and, Indeed, their region maa 
possibly include the equatorial rain belt which 
encircles the world Put the kind of efficient 
and continuous labour supply which Sonth 
East Asia will proaide la bound to locate the 
great tropical industries in India Burma, 
Cejlon Mala) a and the Dutch East indies 

i\WA> ^\D Ciu\FSi Biiicr\jio\ TO BurvA 
There is a considerable amount of emigra 
tion, especially, from South India to Bonua.* 
Of the total population, sbout 850,000 were 
Indians and 150,000 Chinese in 1921 In 
1931 the Indians numbered 1,017,835 and 
Chinese 193,594 During the penod 1907- 
19^7 more than 3,500,000 immigrants entered 
Burma but raauy left her shores About 
1,300,000 became permanent settlers Out 
of the total labouring population the Indians 
contributed 55 and the native races 36 p c 
in 1921 The Onyas and Telugus are engaged 
mostly in unskilled labour, while the 
Bengal and Cbittagonian and Aluhammadans 
and the Chinese participate iti both skilled 

• Censtis Tleports ot Emroa 1921 and 1931 


and unskilled labour The Chinese work 
mostK in the silver and lead mines of 
Nanitu and at the ruby mines of Mogok, and 
are engaged in small trade and handicrafts 
throughout Burma DndlcN Stamp ob»er.cs 
ETcept on the frontier to the northeast, 
where Aunoanesc and Chinese coolies are 
found as well as merchants, the Chinese 
belong to the arti an and merchant clashes In 
Rangoon the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
has been suflicicntlj powerful absolutely 
to prevtnt the immigration of Chinese 
coolies or Jibourers, so that one never finds 
irt Rangoon a Chinese in competition with an 
Indian coolie Instead they form a distinctly 
higher substratum of society quite definitely 
marked • The Indians are settled chiefly 
in tbe delta regions, in Araknn and along the 
niers and roihvay boe«, supplying ill fbo 
coolie labour i» Burma tveept in the remoter 
distncts, and working on the laud jn favour 
able areas Many of the Indian and Chinese 
families are permanently aettled m tletimber- 
yards, tin and siKer mines, and oilfields of 
Burma, while others go backwards and 
forwards at very cheap rates to and fiom 
their homes in India and China The conflict 
between the Andhra coolies and Burman 
labourers on the termination of a strike of 
shippii^ labour on May, 1930, in Rangoon led 
to loss of life on both sides, aud the bitter 
ness ansiiig out of economic competition 
between Burman and imported labour does 
not augur well for the future of Indian labour 
in Burma Many of the Indians as do not 
belong to the richer class of money lenders 
and traders cultivate the soil in the inte>-ior, 
especialh in Lower Burma, where the nee 
holdings of the Burmans are so large that 
a stead) flow of immigrant Indian labour is 
maiatained at each harvest season In Pegu, 

• Dudley Stamp Burma An undeveloped mon 
aooa country Ths Otoyra/) teal 1 trine, January 
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Amlicrst and also in the Eelta Districts, the 
Indian labourers ^sitb the help of the 
Chettiars, hive attained the position of hud- 
lords and arc wealth} enough to ciuplo/ 
numerous tinnnts and labourers including 
Bunmns and Indians • As they arc more 
hardworking and less extravagant in their 
habits the} sometimes buy off the Burmnn 
peasants and become ruril mnncj-lendcra 
Tho«c are apt to excite indignation, cspcciall} 
in times of agrarian distress, which explains 
murderous attacks on Indians in certain 
districts in Burma }■ On account of both 
agncultnral depression and sense of in- 
securitj, the total number of immigrants in 
Burma diminished from 418,098 in 1928 to 
308,500 in 1931, while the number of 
emigrants increased from J33,000 to 309,270 
For the first time since 1917 emigrants 
exceeded immigrants in Burma 


CiixvESE Doi^r^A^c^ iv tub Evst luBits 


While in lava with 3fadura, there is 
a population of 41,710,524 (a den«ity of 
817 persons per sq mile), m Sumatra, Celebes, 
Dutch Borneo and the rest of the Archipelago 
the population is 19,011,501, the total 
density of Dutch East Indies being only 
82 8 persons per sq mile The opening up 
of the low Ijing virgin jiiaglo in Borneo and 
Sumatra is in the mam the work of the 
Javane-e colonists In the Medan area of 
Sumatra opposite Penang, some of the largest 
and rao«t modern rubber plantations in the 
iVctfier/anifs East Indies arc <o be faand, tad 
these depend in the main on contract labour 
recruited la and conveyed from and back to 
Java In Java there is if anj thing a super- 
abundance of cheap, free and indpslnous 
labour from the villages In fact, the Javanese 
government is anxious to encourage emigra- 
tion from over populated districts m lava to 
Sumatra aud Celebes, but its efforts have not 
been successful There is a large immigrant 
population in Java represented b} the Chinese, 
Arabs and, to an important extent, Indians 
Most of these are engaged in trade but man} 
of the Chinese are also skilled artisans, 


agnctiUunst« and gardeners • In Sumatra, 
however, there la a real shortage of labour, 
and the labour supply js tho bottle-neck of 
nil development in the larger and poten 
tially richer Island •{• Such shortage of labour 
has not been met by the immigration on a 
large scale of Asiatic labour though the 
Chinese and Indian'* have penetrated every- 
where in the mainland of South East Asia 
The <\rabs and Chinese have long been 
settled round the Sumatra coast where there 
were once colonies of Bengalis and Klingg 
The Ilmdii Javanese colonists were also 
established for triding purposes at an carlj 
date m Palembang and Jambi But the 
Hindu Javanese influence was little Wt m 
many regions, and even Islamic culture failed 
to penetrate into the interior of Sumatra 
A few Indians arc now found here and there 
cngag<'d m retail trade and monej lending 
In Dutch Borneo the Xlings of Madras 
have established themselves in the small 
trade of the towns, as well as on tho planta 
tions Ball and Western Jyombok are inhabit- 
ed by descendants of the Hindu-Javancse 
and there is a handful of ludians in these 
islands Slight intermarriage exists between 
Indian scttler» and the Malayas Thus a 
rather recent Hmdu strain is evident in Java, 
strongl} ID parts of Bah, in some districts 
III Sarnttra and others of the western islands 
of tho Malaya Archipelago The Chinese, 
however, have been found in much larger 
numbers on the frontiers of cultivation in 
these tropical island® The official estimate 
(1^20) of Chinese papufstioa in I>ateh East 
Indies was 770,103 In Java and Sumatra 
they numbered 403,000 and 223,000 in 
the same census respectively In 1930 the 
Chinese numbered 583,300 out of a total 
of 41,719,524 In the outer provinces 
(census of 1930) tho Europeans were 48,764 
ifntives were 18,253,531, the Chinese were 
060,496 and the other Asiatics were 58,720, 
of whom tho Indians numbered 27,638 § 
Ever} where the Chinese have acquired 
economic dominance by peaceful penetration 


* A Naroyan Rao Conlraet Labour tn Birma 
^ f India in 1930-31 P 13^ 


• Peace Ilandbooka Vol XIV No 8^ p 54 
t Orm»by Gore Report on Malaya Ceylon and 
Java p 121 

5 llio number of foreign Aaiatics in Ihe Dutch Iji«t 
Ind ca^ inerea*^ .(fP'n m 18”0 to 
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They are the best igricultunele, the best 
carpenters and smiths, the principal merchants, 
vendors, tailors, water earners, and porters 

They work and own mines, tobacco and pepper 

plantations and also engage themselves in 
retail trade The agncnltmal improvement 
of M est Borneo is due chiefly to the Chinese 
Trade in many of the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies could not be carried on for a 
single day without the Chinese middlemen 
Both the Arab and Indian immigrants also 
carry on small trade The former lotennarry 
with the natives and are graduall) assimilated 
by the native socictv The Malavas and to some 
extent the Indiana do the fishing and small 
maritime trade The former are also wood 
men CTploring tbe forest in scare ® * 

natural products, raisins, giitta pereha, India 
rubber, oilseeds, etc, but the Chinese 
are beyond doubt the most active, indue 
trious, and cnterpnsing elements in the 
population and, foremost in tbe inveterate 
vice of opium smoking, cause more money 
to circulate than the more 'Dlayas, 

Javanese nr Indians In British North 
Borneo, while the Europeans and the 
Eurasians numbered o38 and 21S respectively 
in the census nf 1021, the Chinese numbered 
37,860, distributed amongst a variety oi 
occupation. The Indians nombored only 
1,200 In Bronei the Chinese numbered 
and tbe Indians 37 only in the same 
census The total population in British 

North Borneo, Sirawak 

been estimated at not more than OOW™ 
The entire trade is in the bands of the 
Chinese, with the e-ception of the Chartered 
Companies, as the Borneo Companv which 
holds several important mineral and 
commercial trust* Europeans cannot possibly 
compete with Chinamen in small ti^es 
and industries, the latter easily penetrate 
the interior and grow rich by exchanging 
articles of scaot value but appreciated by 
the natives for valuable forest produce 

Eabl\ I^DL^^ Intluevcf i> 

This leads us to a very significant feature 
of economic life m tbe region, the 

imperceptible aod yet relentless conflict 
between Chinese aod Indian labonr The 
Malaya Peninsula is the diriding line 


between the Indian and Chinese seas and 
the Indian and Chinese races , consequently, 
in the Straits Settlements the Indians and 
Chinese are found meeting on Malayan ground 
Indtau colonization and settlement in 
Malaya were far more ancient and histone 
than Chinese The earliest stone temples in 
Java date as early as the fifth centiir; a t> , 
and are earlj Dravidian in type From 
ancient times the Malaya Archipelago came 
under the missionarj influence of Buddhism 
Mahayana Buddhism and the use of Sanskrit 
were introduced from Northern India m the 
eighth centnrj, and during the succeeding 
century Java reached its apogee as regards 
indit^cnous culture and development In 
tlie 'seventh century there also flourished in 
Sumatra the kingdom of Sri Vijaya, Buddhist 
ID faith, which was the centre of JIalayan 
expao ion Later the Javanese Hindu 
empire of Majapahit was extended not merely 
over Java bnt over other part# of the 
Archipelago and even to Singapore in the 
fourteenth century In the same centmy, 
Malacca rose to importance as a port, 
and became the quasi capital of the 
peninsula under Hindu influence The 
Hindu influence in Malaya and the 
cocoa nut clad islands {nanlein (Imp) of 
the Pacific was the result less of conquest 
and more of settlement of Indian merchants 
and traders along the entire sea route between 
India and the Spice Island* The route lay 
through South of Sumatra and Java, and 
through the straits of Bali to the Spice 
Island*, which remained till the Middle Ages 
as the outpost of Indian civilization in the 
Far East It is well known that the trade 
la nut meg, clove and pepper was the chief 
source of wealth of Hindu merchants m 
medieval Asia Further east, in Indo China 
the advent of the Hindus was even much 
earlier Thus the Hindus established two 
colouico at the beginning of the Clmstian 
era — one in the south eastern corner of Indo 
China { the Champa), and the other on the 
lower "Meakong Ther were both absorbed, 
though a few survivors still retain their 
national characteristics under the name of 
Cham** The Arabs arrived lu this region 

• Peace IlandboaVs % ol "<111 (1) French 
Indro-China, "So 78 p 7 
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from the Yoiucn and tho Hadramnut and 
established tlicr inn»enoc in Achin anti tlie 
northern part of Mnlaja b; the foiirteonth 
ccntiir} The European na\igntors rcichcil 
the oaetern seas in the bi\tcenth century 
Gradually the Hindu traders were superseded 
by the Arab, Portuguese, Dutch and Ilntish 
tnei chants, nliilc the importance of the spice 
trade in the Archipelago has now greatl} 
declined as compared with the trade in the 
minerals and tropical raw materials 


CiitNFsr Domiwsce Bfoinr 
Throughout long contuncs, the Chinese 
plai cd nn insignificant part in the development 
of wealth and commerce of the East Indies 
It was not before the foundation of Malacca, 
Penang and Singapore under the European 
siwcraiiitj that the Chinese began to migrate 
to Malaja But of recent jeara Chinese 
immigration has far exceeded that from 
India, and has roaolied formidable dimensions 
as the following table shows 


CnivPSB Immiuiiatios into Britisii 
R f\IA1 \ 


Year yumber 


lOin 

1920 

1021 


1923 

1924 

1925 


192G 

1927 

mo 


70912 
12C 077 
191 043 
13'’,88G 
159 019 
181 430 
214692 
349 000 
3 0 000 

242;119 


lncrea<e. 
+214 
+77 8 
+515 

+190 
+14-1 
+183 
+G1G 
+ 91 


CinvFsr \>D Indian AcTiMTir^ in 
Malai a 

Thou-nnds of Ohinoso ora omplojcd in 
the tin mines of Fci-il, Scrombm and 
Sokniror, (Mokjo Peninsula) and Maliwiiii 
(Bttnna), llm gold of Borneo and the 

rranoh coal niinos in Tonquin and Aiinain, 
blit their energies ere not eenfined to one 
channel In 1827 Chinese sopplies of tin 
from hlalaja were about 5C per cent and 
kropean supplies 44 per cent 1^’ ”»* 
only work, but arc owners of most et the 
They own also timber yard« and 
“ihber estotcs%hile they ha, c else been the 


pioneers of manufacfuritig enterprises m 
Singapore The) arc the principal importrirs 
of nllJiinds of goods, {ho chief sJiopkeoprrs 
home builders, artisans, blacksmith-, carj»en- 
ters, masons, cart dm ers, rickshaw pullers 
domestic servants, laundry men A fow 
thousands nre engaged in cultivation, and 
receutb the CTperiraent has been made of 
importing the Chinese with their families to 
form agricultural colonies The immigrants 
who are ncarl) all Chinese or Indians, though 
there IS a small element of Jaianese, provide 
praeticalH the whole of the labour force, 
since the native "Malagas wiH seldom enter 
into long or permanent engagements The 
Europeans arc, as a rule. Government 'servants 
or planters, and the Eurasians and Indians 
arc cmplovcd chiefly as clerks, or jn the 
lower grades of the Government service 
The majorih of the Indians, Tamils, from 
Southern India, arc, however, employed ou 
the rubber estate- or in the construction of 
railways and other public works Tho Tamflg 
make the best and careful tappers, and, in fact, 
the rubber indiislrr of Malaja is dependent 
on the continuance of a stream of voluntary 
labour passing backwards and forwaidg 
between RIadras and Negapalam in India and 
Malay an ports • It has been estimated that 
60 per cent of the estate population is Indian, 
25 per cent Chinese, and the rcniamder 
as act to attract a sufficient number of Indmii 
families, since the wage rates hanlK sufficcct 
for family sub»istenco and tho Indian women 
cannot obtain on the estates certain amenities 
of life which they need During recent years 
the miraber of Chinese employed on the 
estates in RIalaj a has been on the increase 
In one estate, Negri Serabilan, the number of 
Cluuese rose from 19,079 in 1916 to 22,261 
in the following 3 ear The Chinese ha\ c 
during the last few decadco emigrated in far 
greater numbers than the Indians and arc now 
the dominant race in the Straits Settlement'', 
outnumbering by far the original Malaya 
inhabitants In 102() 2/ there was a net 
increase in the Chinese population of Bn(i«h 
Malaya of over one-quarter of a million 
Fomierly only a certain proportion of tlio 


• Oroisby Gore Jirport on Vahru Ccyhn 

and Java. 
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Cbine^e iinnjigrajjts reoJTjned Jn the country 
blit now the tonclcncj i'- for the Chinese to 
settle pemnnentlj in Mtilaio* 

Co'rrnmuTioN'' optiif CiriNF'-F 

INDIAN'. lO TUI DF\H/)rAtrNr OF SoUTIl- 

E\«t: A'-iv 

As traders and workmen the\ are even 
where to the fore, while the Indians, mostly 
Tamils, arc chiptl> emploied as estate coolies 
or on the construction of mlwajs and other 
public work' in Malaia, Borneo and the 
Dutch East Indies A fen arc cmploicd as 
schoolmasters and as clerk-, while the Sikhs 
are largeli found m Atnlnia as policemen and 
drivers of bullock cart® The niouej lenders 
and small shopkeepers of Mnlava and the 
Dutch East Indies also conic from India, 
eapcciallj Bombai and AIadra« k consider 
able number of South Indians is also to be 
found in the adjoining 1 rench terntot} of 
Indo China The number of Indians is 
estimated at 6,000 The Chettis from 
Southern India along with the Chinese 
middlemeo, finance agricultural operations, 
while the Parsis from Bombai are engaged 
in import trade The Chinese, however, far 
outnumber the Indians Thoi are 560,000 
in lodo China, where they do not come to 
work in the plantations or nee fields but have 
acquired a practical monopoly m the pepper 
and market-gardening in all branches of 
small trade and are taking an increasing share 
111 manufacturing enterprise Transport is 
also their monopol} lu Cochin China where 
traffic IS almost entirely by Water They are 
also artisans and handicraftsmen, while they 
are to 6e tbunif in every stage ot' t'rarie trom 
the small pedlar to the commission agent for 
the big Trench exporting firms ' The sales 
of Cochin China rice, of fish and Cambodian 
skins and of such local products as cinoamon 
in Vnnam are entireh in their hands In 
the whole of south-eastern Asia, the Chinese 
ven much outnumber the Indians who are 
relegated to the ranks of unskilled labour and 
le«s remunerative lines of occupation In biam 
the pure blooded Chinese number 500,000, 

• E S Parker The Economy of Chinese laibonr 
The feonomie Journal June 1901 

t Etienne Dennery Asio* Teeming Millions 
p 142 


the Chinese and half-Chinese represeuL 
ing one fifth of the total population As many 
as 1,3^1,1)12 Chinese arrived at the port of 
Bangkok in I027-2R as compared with onK 
’79 Indians The total number of Indian^ 
18 estimated at only o 000 • The Chinese 
penetrate everywhere in Siam, but arc found 
mostly in the cities Bangkok, the capital, 
has about one-third Chinese Tii Siam as in 
Malai n, Borneo, Cochin China and Cambodia 
where Chine«e agriculturists are not very 
numerous thc\ have, however, contributed 
raatcttaJly to agricultural pro^penty by their 
cultivation of special crops and garden 
vegetables in winch thei have a practical 
monopoly In fact throughout this region the 
Chinese have penetrated even where as the 
pioneer planter, market-gardener, the ^killed 
arli«an, the entrepreneur, and the contvact 
or capitalist Mitbtns Kongsi or guild, and 
thvir role in the countnes’ economic develop 
meiit has been the same as in Biifish ^lalaya 
and the Straits Settlements The cleanog 
of the fomC*, the sawing of timber, are the 
works of the Chinese m Burma or Siam, in 
Sumatra or Borneo The skilled artisans 
of the railway workshops, the aegetable 
gardeners, the pioneers of rubber planting, the 
entrepreneurs of industnal manufacture in 
Singapore and rice manufacture m Cochin 
China and the Philippines are Chine-e 
Mulberry ciiltii ition, pepper, fish and market 
gaidcning are enhrel> m the hands of the 
Chinese in Cochin China and Cambodn, 
aod, indeed, in most parts of South-East Asia 
The\ have a practical monopoly of transport 
m the Mekong delta and have worked up 
sea ifeihog'iX’i aa nnjnjrrtnvtf iniAtsrt'y rn lava 
A great portion of the international trade in 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Indo China and 
the Philippines is in the hands of the Chinese 
who are to be found a'j pedlazs grocers, 
wholesale merchants and commission agents 
of British, Dutch, Trench or American 
exporting firms B here the Chinese do not 
produce by offering facilities of credit they 
control production Thus life in bouth East 

• ‘Statistical ear Book of the Kingdom of Siam 
2S p. 44 Dr Laola Sundaram however puts 
down lOOOCO as the total strength of Indians in 
biam on the basis of a rough estimate of the British 
CottsnUte 
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Asia has been transformed and dominated b\ 
the varied energy of the Chineao . ^Nowhere, 
bo5ve\er, 13 tiie passionate ii)di\iduah«m, the 
iDduetrj,the ambition, the adaptnbilit\, the 
inherent acquisitiveness, the self nliance of 
ill ch'-ses and tjpes of Chme-e more clearly 
demonstrated than in Malaga ’* SirHc'keth 
Bell truly ob erves “In Tonking, Annam, 
Cimbodn, Siam, Burma and Ma}a}a a peace- 
ful, unarmed host of sturdy toilers is gmdual- 
1\ spreading from the poverty str ckrn, over 
croivded region of China into c\cr\ district 
in which work and profit are to be f mod 
Such steady lofilteraiion is progic«<»ing alnio-t 
impercepfib!) and it is difficult to uhere 
it will stop It seems probable that the 
present rulers of all countries m the Indo- 
China and MaJaj an peninsula, and perhapq 
even further will avvaken one dav to find 
thcinseKca peac-fully replaced b) the over 
whelming numb rs, wealth and all pen iding 
infliiencQ of the invaders ”t 

If the Indian immigrants be compcHcil b\ 
oconoaiio pressure and competition with the 
Chinese to oecupj onl) the lower rung^ of 
the economic ladder in M«U)a, Indo Chmeso 


• Ofoiiby Gore Report on MsUta Cvjtyi • d 
Birma. mil Fueano Deanery * T'fninj 

Mi/linfu Ch \ . 

t loreicn Colonml Administrstion 
Last pp «2 93 210-218. 
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and East Indies, the nece«sit\ for finding 
outlrts for them in South and East Africa 
will be realized all the more 

The g»cat current of migration which has 
been flowing in recent vears from South East 
Cliioa and India to the rspidh devtJepifg 
tropical regions of Burma, Alalava, the Dutch 
East Indies and, le^s important at present, 
Indo China and the Philippines has recei ed 
a set back due to the agricultural depre* ion 
and fall of prices of laibber, cofTte, and tea 
in particular Ihe net gam of Burma 
immigration in the vear was 41'', 700, 

but bv 1931 there was a net loss b\ cmigra 
tion of about 00,000 Simil irJv the Stiaits 
Setilcmentft which showed a net gmi h\ 
immigriiion in 1920 of 33l>,916 showed a net 
Joss of lJ0,t>52 bj emigration in 3 930 'Ihc 
following tabic show'* the decline of net 
immigration in South 1 ast \i‘in dunng the 
rears of agneulniral dejrc«s)ot) which ImM 
alsosc(D measures of restrictions b\ all the 
Governments ctmcenied 

jr'O I'y'' jyx) 1031 

^♦■Mlonrnl* tUOlC** 14 llS KC 100 Vtl 2920215021 
•Dmrblndi i«90 4n 11 (i5 45t>H 10S0CH741 
Ojlon UV) * no J a.-ROS 9801 11 5s.l 

IndoChtum 1>4 t’Ot) 30h9 2OTl‘r, 1" 
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HOW BRITISH IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA IS CARRIED ON 

B> \N INDIAN IN LONDON 


A bout thne 3 cars ago man> letters 
appeared in the ccTfn?*>po«d nee 
a lumtis of the British pre««* complain 
inghbout the lack, of British propa 
cranda concerning India It wasp mt«) mil that 
the Britishers had a good case, but owing to 
their apathy it was not being presented to the 
•world Tlie complaints were bitter about the 
UiuUd States partionlarh , it was siiithat 
a number of Indians and Annnenns had been 
poisoninglhe minds of (he American piibli. 
against Britain 

.1 Ihn Bull once ron«ed to the importance 
of tins field of nctivitv organired U with 
thorough efficiency The f^ndon T,mr>, 
published three article* from the pen of 
Mr Edward Thompson cnlieiriDg. I « Halls 


F mnent Imums and Dr Nunderlands 

2/f/e7 tft litNhfff Thee f«o had 

Ik n widely read in America and were 
supposed to liave done a great deal of harm 
The attack was partieiilaih direcftd 
thelittir, and bv pnntuig out two or three 
minor inaccnracies of datis, n pirf ctlr smmd 
link was shown to be ut reliMble Tl ese 
articles were printed in a pan phlet form and 
circulated m America m large quantities, ai d 
a reprint was i«sncd At flic time it npp nred 
as tf these articles would have no efbetin 
changing Ameiuaii o| inion, but gndnally 
British propaganda has percolated ni d one 
heirs IiitJe n iwadavs about American support 
for India 

Tl e late Mr V T I’atel on his return 



HOW BRITISH IMI'ERULISl PROI•VGA^DA IS CARRIED 0^ 


fromtho United Stilci, pointed nut in m 
addre s in I.ondoii the nidcspread nature nt 
tile misrepreaeiitotion ol India in t a 
coiintrj He said that suite Hill) no le-a 
than 1100 lintiah lecturers had aisitciltlie 
Slates Their nanned purpose was to bring 
about the union ot E ,g i h speahing poop , 
blit their main object was to point out the 
ettellcioe ot the British I iiipire anil th 
benefits it bad rendered to tlit sulijeit races 
Wr Pitel urged Indi.ns to tahe steps to 
counteract this insult lUS and pelvis on 
propaganda During the 1 1 t three i.ar, the 
mimbpr o{ British unoilicial ■' nb'i®*'* ® 

the States has iiicnasLcl One rr Us t short 

report of a «pcccli bj Sir lohn Simoo or » < 
Reading* winch gi'f’*’ r'” idea of tic artn 
which those iccomph'hod diplomat* « o 
the cause of Indii abroid 

Jlore subtle propaganda is 
rccpptuiis and parties An 
would not rcahre that 

done at a small ilinnrr part) thao at a la^c 
public meeting la the sociublc atmosphere 
people feel more charitible 
rccrptive Consequent!), opitnoas ' C 
casilV \mcricaii ho«tc*8C3 ric with cac 
other to arrange receptions for r 
notabihucs One sees the process berc at 
work in London in a different wi) 

Empire rests on moral prestige *""^5 J! 
onphjtital force, aud brilliant fn les 
to its pre«tjeo Indians go to nceptions , 
at the Buckingham Palace, imconscic«> that in 
the eyes of the world they appear » set ot 
loyalists, whatever their « 1 .* 

A Frenchinan may well say afterwards, W hat 
IS wrong with India, did you not sec so many 
Indians at King George’s garden partv 
yesterda)?’ In ordinary times we ca 
sociable, bat when struggle is 
between two countries we have o se 
our httle acts are used against us 
Lately the Imperialists ^ve left 
unturned to run down the thpro 

Mahatma Gandhi They know that 
IS the organization and the man they are 
Gghting When Gandhiji was 
John Bull published a centre page »rt‘c'e®“ 
"Gandhi and his Capitalist Enends lius 


was meant for the consumption of millions 
of working class men, the motive being 
obiioiis At the time one made light of the 
ignormcc of the writer, but gradualb the 
mm who IS the greatest friend of the down- 
trodden, is made to appear a tool of capita 
h ts among man) workcra m this country 
I he porta uc force of a £al chood f r the 
time being is as remarkable as that of truth 
Id the long run But tnitli may be a long 
time tn c ming, if its protagonists make no 
iffrt to bring it to light Today George 
Lansburt in the Labour Part) stands for 
veil dclennina'ion for India, but manv a 
Labourite in his heart doubts tins profesMon 
because newspaper propaganda has made 
lam feci that India is uot yet read) for self 
Koternment The Cougre«a is represented as 
a particularly vicous and extremist organiza 
tiou with which It 18 impossible to come to 
terms The Labour roan feels that there is 
no other practical solution and what the 
Government JS doing may be right after all 

It IS folly to Jet such friends as we have Hide 
awav for want of information 

Curious!) enough it is the Communists whu 
lend a hand to Impenahst propaganda quite 
urcoi..cioii-lj To thorn Gondhi and the 
Coogrc'S ore anathema, and they go up and 
down the country, carrying on propaganda 
ncamst the man whose life is a daily service for 
the ma *eg Indian Communis's ]om hands with 
II , 0 Lngluh and try and discredit the only 
bodv of men who are putting up au effective 
resistance to Impcmli»m Among a certain 
section they have done a great deal of harm 
to India’s cause, and Imperialists ought to 
be gntcful to them for this service 

rhe purpose of this article has been to 
show how propaganda against India is carried 

on and Its wide spread nature 

If the moral support of the world and ot 
the masses in this country was of no conse 
nuence to British Imperialism and if it relied 
merely ou brute force for keeping India in 
subiection, enormous sums of money would 
not be squandered by people who know the 
value of a good investment Let us hope 
that our countrymen will turn their attention 
to this important field of work 
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T un liv.' IIh* I<>lli 

\<iir of It" ixHt'iHt (in 111'* 'Hull «^o\iiiilK*r 
it will iiot In' iniippmiinut'' fii tli** «tii«iftn 
Ifi n-c-iU III II foi wnril", tlio I'i 11“ nml Hit* 
«.l>j<"t-< witli Mliich til* Iii*titiilion wii" foim.l«l 
'llio pn-dit {rnifnitioii i" imt iiwnn of lli^ 
jinimli •<' wlucii rxi-t<Ml 111 llif J’H't 
In IikIiiih fonijHlinct in oxnct fiuiico, nnd hmv 
(lillniilt wd" Iho U"Ulariino\f ihnt pupliw 
imii <Tt it« n tni'lilion It wii' tlio on/inni 

r."(xmli nmM «iit in I’l-of IIom ■* 
hlmnlon in tlio IV-kI* m t Coll*?* year* 

«"o tliJit for the fiM tinu ltd to tin reeo'iiitioii 
of Itnim’-' po'ur of contrilmtiiis to the ii'linio**- 
im lit of world »> wi nee ,,■/». 

rn‘f llo-tV d<vn\erie" in tin ? Ue<lrie 

nidmtiori 1-0 jrn, illj impn "'e.l Lonl 
Hfiir htek IR'K, in -nhimtted i r’l-^ntnlion 
to tin feefnltryof ‘•Ute f«)i Inin for (riviiu 
.nitnhle fncilitn • to Prof 1 o^e to <ominne ih 
mve"tiff«lion« ‘Sir J .1 riiom-on, ..m of the 

nio>-t eimneiit pli>'ici»t" of * 

for lllftn^ icirs Pre^nloiil of the IloMil wel\ 
m Iin foilwonl to the CulMtd Phi*H-al lajHr* 
S^irJC Ko^. nftr- to thc«< 

' iimrkiiiff flu ilnwii of ivmmiI m J}*'*"* 
in rcoo-irch in tihvMi il science thn ''h'”' 

Invn so inorkoil n fcitnroof the h*t thirt> >«iir« 
irw^lwl, ll.o «orkM.I .nllucnc,. 

of Sir Jiig-idi' Ikw’ 

II 

AltLr hn rclircm(..t from Urn 

‘‘ihnnffiv. hc^for hind hnihh.iR nnd .-quipmcnt 
ahout liv. nc K j, „ nueleii" 

as , .^owinint funl wlmh 

for tho I 1,^ gonerou* Wn. fi^ion« 

Kub-c(iueiitlv rn-e.t m t -j ^ 

from pid'iie ,,,„re thin mx Ihs hi- nl o 

rc«idimiT n^ier ft fpeciol fni-t for 

been piac«i him , „p,„ent of knowledge 
utilizing the ” j,p condition being *at 

through the It" foimdiilion The 

,t earned out the ob^t « » XXXI 

Institute J" ft rf‘R' ^^ 5 ^^^whlch hire bx deeil 

of J8C0, nll thonroi^rt ^ ot ^ 

been Jv^re Xonl Pmha, Ilon’ble 

trustees, nmong whom were xyu 


Mr 11 X Ihi.u ami Dr If L Chimdliiiri 
'll» jntsfiit inemlnrs of tin goterning IkwIj 
iikIiiIo mm lik< Dr Hibindm >nth liiffore, 
Dr D M Hose, Mr S C Mnkerjca, ir> 
(«tir«l), Mr .1 X IJi“ii niirl Mr K C XiH'g) 
of llie |>>g;4liitiM Apsembl) ^Ir .T C MifliT, 
(lift Iletired Arcoimtiiit Gent nil of Ikiigiil, is 
the rmntieml ndtisir of llif In*litut( 


III 


M’liih c.irrMng on hi" mte-tignlioiis on the 
ns|»on®e of Iih nietilhc recentr" to th**^ sliinuhi« 
of ilectnc rtrliition, Prof IIo®c mbs "truck bj 
tbe similnnt} of Midi responses to tbo t of Ining 
lissiie-* An iiocoiint of thi- is tbu" gitcn in a 
well known (iirinm enctrlopieiht 

‘\t the Inlcmatioiial Srience Congre*" at Pans 
in lOiVi (nose] announced hi» di^eoTcrj of tbe 
response of inorganic matter to slimii1u« anil the 
cfTects of faligiie, of stimulanU and of poisons 
on tbe response of metals \dpaneiog further 
aloog this pith bir I C Hose established the 
identity of pbysiotogicil reactions in plants and 
AnimtP 


TliCM diM-o\eri(‘ lino l«on ngimlod a- of 
Midi iin|»ort liter tlint tho I{o\m 1 ®«ivtt ronfcrnrl 
on liim the (Intinction of its rellow«nip An 
<-qiinllr importAiit ncknowleilgment of the tiJnc 
ol Iih work wft« nndo bj tho Acndeiin of 
'Science" Wnm, bi rhrtmg bun i« their 
oomHponding number 

In full recognition of the like of "cientific 
work Cftmed out at tho Iintitiife, the Secretnrj 
nf Mnte for India and Iih Council "ent 1 
despatch m Deeoniher 1*>20 giinmntooing the 
l>a\mcnt jof n permanent Inipirnl grant t> 
ensure tin jiormaiienco of the In titufc on 
condition tint tho orignml object of tho founder 
wax iiinintmned and a high "tindnnl of scientific 
iclnity contnnietl During Sir J C. Bo o" 
Iifetimi liH jin*ence ns director la to be accented 
ns guanntee that tln« condition i- fulfilleil 
After hi" death ft comiinttie con«i«ting of five 
einment IVIlow- of tbe I? 030! ‘^i)Ciet\ which wii" 
ippomteil H to icport whether hone t cllorts nre 
liemg inih at the Institute to luhainx 'Cientific 
knowleilgo 


llie iiniiK" of the imin!)er® of this committee 


1 b H A 111CS t i s, formerly Sherndian 
Professor of Botany, Umrersity of Oxford and 
one of the foremost aulhorflu-s on Plant 
Physiology (Chairman) 

2 Lord Rayleigh f it s. 

3 bir John farmer, F ft s., Profe'^or of Botany 
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and Director Biological Laboratory Imperial 
ColJeffe of Science 

4 F Oliver, i ii« Quain Professor o! 
Botany 

5 J B CohcD, F n <5 Piofi «or ol Or^aDic 
Chemistry 

Vcconlmg to tlio ^ocrctirj of ''tlt«-^ iIp jiatcli ft 
more competent autlinnti could not Ik clect«l 
tojitl"e the ‘■cientific itnporlance of the n«tirche< 
In thi connoctnn it will be intere tin? to read 
tin. following iiccoiint wliioli iippt mil in flii 
of ‘Nnyeinlur lOM 

The Government of India has rccogni/ed the 
claims of the Institute to special cons deration 
\ccordiogl7 a subsidv for «cci>nng the pmnanence 
of iho work iindet conditions which will ensnre 
adhesion to the idesh of the founder ba* been 
Kuarantcod In this matter the Government voices 
Indian opiiiion which is gratified to sec so fpcat 
an cndcrtsklng brought al^ut hy Indian initiaiire 
and earned out under Indian admim troiion 

n 

riio tnie tignttcoii' cwie<} ouf In l*r»f Jio o 
for 'eaernl >enrs nftcnvnnj? relntcd to the 
I tUib«hment of the importint jreneMlizatiou of 
the e*y»titrtl unity of pin I'lologic-tl nieclmi iii 
111 plint and nniniil ''Iin> of tho^ new result 
iieci itnted the ino lificilion of conception* held 
l»3 tho ttpholKrs of the oiler iinl orthodox 
theorj The «hortconiinz of the older Ihcotv 
were duo to the fiet tint it had not hitherto 
Iweii po «ibli. t) detect the inner ic((Ulic3 of 
tho plant, which wa onl> rcvealeil b> the 
intention and constnicfioii at the In tituti of ft 
hattert of appiratiH of exfraorJmtrih great 
eft«iti\ita, the performance of which wx at one 
time regirdcvl a* incredible ‘Min) who Mill 
regnnl with «oiiie «npfiei nt the reliabdih of 
Sir J C Bo es m^truiiient', maj real with profit 
the following account which apieareil in ^of«re 
of 'May C 19*^ 

Sir Jagadia Boses Oescograpb is so rproarksbly* 
sensitive that doubt was recently evprcMed as 
to the reality of its indications as regard plant 
growth A demonstration in Lni>er»ity tollege 
London on \pril 23 has however led lAtd 
Karleigh and Profes oes Dafliss BJackmao 
1 G Donnaii and others to state in the Ttme* of 
^lav 4(h \Ve are satisfied (hat tbc erowth of 
plant tissues is cotrectlj recorded by Ibis lostni 
ment and at a magnification of from one million 
to ten million times. Sir W H Bragg and 
Professor h t\ Oliver who have seen similar 
demonstrations elsewhere give like {e*lJiai>oy that 
the Crescograph shows actusl re«pOD*e of living 
plant tissues to stimulus 

How important In- t>ccn tlie idvanix uiife 
in the knowli^ge of plant ph>«ioIp^ b> the 
work cimed out in the In titufe wdl be evilent 
from the opinion expre -od bi -onic of ^ 
greate-t authorities in plaut-phi-iolog) Prof H 
Vines, the Pro ident of the Bo e Re-catch 

Cotnniittee of the Royal Societ} wrote 


It seems that yo i hare revolutionized in some 
pesi>ect«, and very much extended m others our 
knowledge of the response of plants to stimulus 
I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
tbc publications of the Transactions of the 
Institute represent the best work done in plant 
ihysiofo^y ditnug the period of existence of the 
Institute. Few endowments of research can have 
realized bo striking a return 

®ir Tohn Furnier F r Director of 

LiboMtorie- of Dnirer<iti of London, 

wrote 

By your wonderful apparatus vou have given 
a new organon to tho*e who pursue exact methods 
of physiological and physical mvestigations 

fiRunizeff flit eminent Ru viiil plmt 
I h> lologi t and foreign member of the Royiil 
'-ocieU wrote in hi cfa icil work 

A very remarkable example ol the application 
of exact pbFsirs! oiethoda to the physiology of 
plant is afforded by the labours of the Indian 
savant whewe work must be acknowledged as a 
classic in tbc field of physiological research 
Ills has been a true tnnmpb of scientific 
pbytiotoey m cwitwst iiiti tie mysterious tbeory 
of vitalism 

Prof Nemcc the eminent plant p! ) lologi t 
of (he Unirer-Kv of Prigue, wrote 

kour original methods is studying plant 
• reaclioos and growth means a new epoch of pUnt 
pbvsiology 

Prof ^loli cii at one lime Director of 
plant-phy loloej in the Umm ity of \ienna 
VI ilcq the Lo e InMitute iind gate nn (ichlre* 
in which ) e «iiid 

Tfaoagh (he Bose Institute is held in very high 
esteem as an imporlaat International centre of 
science yet my expectations have been greatly 
surpassca by what I have actually seen l saw 
the plant writing down the rate of as«irnilation 
of 4(3 gaseous food I also obserred (he speed 
of the impulse of excitation ui the plant leiog 
recorded by the Resonant i enrtfer which auto 
matically m°cribes mtcrvals of time as short as 
a thousandth part of a second All these are even 
more wondertol than fairy talcs nevertheless 
those who have the opportunity of seeing the 
expenmeots become fully convio«d that they arc 
laboratory miracles revealing the hitherto iniiwhle 
reactions underlying life. 

And he was him'elf ublc to confirm nnil 
repeat with mraxiable -ucce* the crucial evperi 
nients which demon'triU, the existence of excita 
tory imput e m plant (^otl^re April Ij 1929) 

V memorial was >-ubmi(tel to the \jccro) 
from intellectinl lei hr® of Great Bntiiu, 
including such eminent •wienti (» as ‘^ir Charfe* 
‘*herrington Pre i lent of the Loyal ^ccietj 
Prof r il Stirling f n. x Lord Lai lei.L i- n. p ' 

Sir Oliver I^gc i t- “ “-ir^t Clair Thomson 
fte*ident of the Roj il ‘•ociety of Afedicine, 

Sir Humphrey Rolfe-ton Prof f G Donnan 
F B. R, J B Cohen f li f- ^ II \ lae" 
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1 ns, Sir Jolin I'anncr, i n. h nnd others, 
m ^\hlc!l «pocial roferonte made to the 

rcco/nired position m the ncientific world which 
has been attained by tbo Bose Institute for the 
advancement of science, and to add the expression 
of our hiRh appreciation of the work achiered and 
the new mctljods devised there to the unirersal 
interest which they have cxeilcd ^Ve admire the 
ideal of the Institute where a number of post 
graduate scholars arc being train^ to devote their 
lives to the single minded pursnit of acientiGc 
investigation for its own sale and for the benefit 
of humanity We welcome the co operation of the 
Last with the West in the advancement of know 
ledge and believe (hat a further expansion of (he 
activities of the Institute will lead as th^ have, 
m Its short past to results both scientific and 
roalernl wbteh will redound to the credit of 
India and her Government 


J C }Jo=e has altvijs i>ccn « beheicr 
111 the ndvnnccment of science in general and 
has never been parochnl in hi« inttre«t'‘ Though 
his firat investigations were in the donnm of 
phy«ic«, it Ill's been the cluef mm of bis life to 
di'*mnntle the barntrs that nrtificmUy divide the 
various departments of science Acconlingly the 
nctivrtas ot the jn'titute hi*' been cxtcndwl to 
include biophysics toologj and human hiolopr, 
for which there is «n unique field in India 
For taking charge of systematic inve«ttgftlion of* 
the biologiail problems relating to man with 
the help of Lt Col R 11 ‘•cyinour «cweU 
Director of the / S I, a higlilj trained wliolar 
was appointed a few years ago to imdertnle 
important re-^earches in thh line 

Similarly two of Prof Meghnad ‘=tolms most 
idvanced students have been appointed to carry 
on inve“li ations on determination of connitution 
of chemicd compounds by the characteristic 
absorption spectra. I understand that a fuller 
extention of this department is in conicaivUtion 
and when fuUy developed is expectol to lead to 
important advances m this particular branch of 
motlern physic® 


VI 

Resides tlm di-covencs of Pir J C Bose, a 
considerable amount of independent work has 
been done by the ecliol irs of tho Institute 
Since the foundation of the Institute not le s 
tliftJi fifty ongjjial papers have appeared in Ibeir 
names m th" Transactions of tho Bose Institute 
Special mention may lie made in this connection 
of the r/searches of "'fr Js C Aagnndhis 
^Vssi taut Mr II Banirjccou “Proteolytic Enzymes 
m plant and oilsoltihlc vitamin«, which have 
been highh spoken of by European Scienti t- 
Mr (7um Prisanna D'ls’a work on “Action of 
drugs on animals and plants’ and Mr Surendm 
Nntli Dis'h study of the ‘Aenoiis impul cs and 
rhytlimicity of plants are al-o noteworthy In 
the recently inauguntwl department of Human 
Biology the mve-tioations of Sir Provash Ch 
Basil IS already attracting considerable attention 
from anthropologi ts in Europe and America 
Dr \nm Kumar Datta and Mr Sure«h Cli Deb 
have jUat completed two papers on “Ab«oratiOii 
Spectra of Silver Halides and Le.id Ilalide 
Vapour' ’ which have been verv highly spoken 
of liy competent authorities who have «een their 
works It will not aI«o be out of place to mention 
here ihrt some of the men who reooived Iraining 
in the methods initiated by Sir J C Bo'e at 
hi3 In«tiuto are also continuing their studies in 
their respective places Tlie investigations 
Prof L Iv Kao of Jfysore and of my humble 
seif inav be mentioned 

The above will indicate, though inadequately, 
bonic of tho recent activities of tho Iiistituto 
as'^oemted w itli the name of Sir J C Bose auO 
III idcMs ond labours for tbo cause of science 
m this country The Institute, founded by him, 
with all ita assets belong to the Indian nation, 
and if the present and future generations of 
Indians learn to reganl it ns such and strive to 
further its cause, the life and labours of Pir J G 
Bo®e will not be m vain 
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government 

DisiRiUMrsT 

h„'Go„“L°S 

for the purpo e of clehin? toleo The 
ihe Xatioml Go\ernment, lie 
m fivour o{ peicc nnl other thin"' 

Thee Rool things damn JT.th 

Uiot Ihej profe a to Debote ii. the 

faint pni<=p In the Ui irm-i t, mour 

Hou e of Commons the m,„, ter 

Coeh. M . pomtol Tb'f ™Lr.rtho X'b» 
that m one «eulcnce of hi P wnnU 
Mr Bam ay Ala-Donill u ^ the c wonl. 

No (xoremment fftwt*foMhem and 

to take rwka they feel too our 

for our pwt we aay that we canm>‘ ' ^ 
obi gallons in order to induce them 

In that one sentence n ,,terdeTn>yod the 
pointed out the Prime ihriortune 

r>i armament Conference an I g <>;t 

of the armament firm* supplies of 

w-nt on to point out .fn^Vouref 

spelter lucUe and ts ^ud the 

into Gernianj by Briti h «lie i* 

capital! t of other tiountrics 
bemo- aide I bj Briti h “'mimeat m ^ 
alverti mg m German) J “"m/ CocU 
to her b^ the ^reatv of ' ^ 
was challenged from the G lern 
to give the name of the «rm wtuen « 
did, and pointed out that the) 
tanks for «ale in German) 

Govi:p>MFvr Helps kBM.Mcsr 

The Fulham W)0 lotes 

was a turnover of «omelhine. dp-<Tibed bv 

from the Go^e^nme^t, has been ,n„lent. 
the Prime Minister a armament 

It waa, hoiveaer a revolt again _ ,r rjo^erii 
firm., bo ,.tb the “V,„? of G™"nr 

President of the Board of Tral« of 

would wthholl f^^^the*- leen«» for 
arms and munition-, to which lie g 
anl deciMae reply “^o “-ir 

Goa-ERvaiLN-T LofteES IN Ba El^ions 

tbo"iJr;Xe;';tCr.t'u:;Tbrr.^^^ 


means inipie eil or sati fiecl with hio leader hip 
Thea realize that if the Government goes to the 
conntT) a- a National Government it i» heading 
for di ruption and that m this disruption the 
Con«er\atiie Pirt) may be ab olutely defeated 
md di otgantzeiL The recent b) election results 
are aery significant The Government vote in 
the Cla> Cross election Iropped b) 4o5 per cent 
Vt the El t Fulliim by-election the Government 
vote Iroppeil by 4 1 ptr cent and at the KilmirnocL 
bv-elctton bv 4’ per cent But for the 
11 lit m tlu Labour vote at the la't of the e 
h\ -elections the Government candidate woull 
not have lieen returneh a he wa on a minoritj 
vote 


GoM PNMENT s Mumcipvi Dlieits 
The National Government has failel and 
till ful« to appreciate the mini on I temper of 
the countrv Thi wa further brought out m 
tiie recent municipal elections The Labour 
Party hal a nett gam of 24,‘> seat in England 
an I M lie having won 261 seats and lo t only 
19 Millie the Con ervative Party hardh gamed 
I cat anywhere and lo t well over 100 
* The ^tti h elections took place about ten 
days Liter nnl toll a similar tale The Laboui 
Ptity had a nett gam of oO seat*, having gainel 
54 seats and lo t oul) 4— the Con ervnti^ seat- 
falling to Labour as mevitabl) a in theEngli h 
an I M elsh election 

Con EPVATivES M vvr Mope ^pmamen* 

The Conservative Party do not believe m the 
no sibdity of di armament and this explains their 
liike-warmness nt the Conservative Conference 
At their kiinual Conference the) pa« ed a 
resolution recorduig the r grave nnxiet) with 
re<rard to tlie inadequacy of the provisions made 
for Imperial defence which the Times pointed 
out meant an in truction to the Government for 
•^n immediitc men ure of re-armament by this 
countr) 

CONSEI V VTIVES Low AlJIS 
The Vir Alimster the Alarquess of Lon Ion 
derrv speaking on disarmament only about ten 
davs ago said might have aimed too high 

ttome mio-ht have believed it was possible to 
obtain a Convention that might eliminate war 
But that was an ideali tic conception I do not 
know whether we can avert war Mhatweean 
do IS to urge the people to u e their influence 
m everv part of the world so Hit tear shall h“ 
vostponfd as long as po® ible I am not sure 
iti« possible for anvone to eliminate weapons 
of war 
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the Labour GoTernment left office there 
7Rfi771 m i-eceipt of out relef m Engla^ 

w«?« Ttv October 21 lOli thi- nnmber 

Inlf of the m«iiretl «nempl^e< m « I 
being ‘uibjecteil to the Me'in^ ie l 

SIorT "Minfes Unfmployli) 

thot there were more earner m the 

kct irf tint the r,7 700 under 

AIOPT EcoNOjnea" For Tire Poor 

Bill the G»Te'omml^ BOTmixoTmtl 
They are hoping to re ^ ^ j— but 

8ur rus of the wealth) m the neat do .s 

to enable them SSucuVndit that 

of thou’tnJa of re Anled as cntitleil to 

the) Inye aff«t «ome 3o000 to 

In l\nlcs ftlone thi a national 

40000 people and m tj^l of "^.‘^‘Sered moH 

wiK«?"to“bcar the^ X 

Apfii-UMl Toft Apovme-T3 

"'t'r S ‘ 

gS‘ 

about £1000 a minute we J'Y® foj 
to provide defence •'= armament 

The mo t naive etmi e tor ou enemies 
firms supplying foreigner „oue of the 

7^ S7 aldAf^^Force Ga e«e wherewe read 
“The system 

firms to supply “l.fin.te defensive roessure 

weapons ,^®id be better for ns than 

for ourselves for what cO _-rhUe material couM 
!Lt om entmie. “"''V"' „ thl ontbrait ol 
be cut off automalicaUy on me 
hostihties ? 

A more futile 

been put forwyd and w ^ R^sing^tohe who 
Lord Lymington P plunder of 

apparently has are the peaoemahere 

our religion taught the j titaents 

For Lonl m tell the nhole lot of 

“Per-onally I «hould m “ HelL 

SaM?™Sal.n''’Kll. » tW .he T»TP.rtF « 
Uou “ perce nncl d, amam™! I ' 

GovFBaMETTa J'p be 

S 'Safhal ST J.b» S.»o. 
<;&— 10 


and the National Government followed the line® 

S^bV-t gX' l„rrr'”'l.p" 
ff.r &Sa te^a'^S 

pS eco— pre. »re 0„ Japan no* n>™ ? “ 

SL “arf t” th,. But Then the A.Bona 
Goremraent » anted to pul economic pre ■nre m 

»-iLp nearly 70 per cent of Japms e\port trade 
®''‘ ZXt"' SS"' j" pa^'nSd Cb,na'T:;i'i arm 

on supplying ^ ^ same with tl( 

bounds 

Tlie Bi hop of Chelmrlonl pomteil out TOcntl. 
tint "a loiii! as priwte per-oas are able to mat 

in the making of nrmamenU 


^^e Mood pnctically alone nt Gene>a 11 

■" ' • tI S Sa^To'' ,SS' S' u. 
r'''&r„'b“,on'SfSS"i,4:' 
Frr "asr, KWxira-’d'iTh'S 

Franco a«3 an u „p,e^„K 

.topped, but e^ ”Q^ r„„,„t to UU he 

ttves »t the French A.r Jlmi tr 

K .a . Placrf oriler. for CO n.T fehtc 

" ^r' m po«.ibdity »t 

ment IS indeeil heavy 

Dis.RWA-MFvT Lack of Support 

«-■ '’r.S Striia^cfbation''” 

influence weight^or any aft till 

''Ir Arthur Hen leivon 0 
cws to taho Go^ernmeIl 

Foreign p,pnt Britain at Geneva. Hi^ wor 
repre^enteil jj ^a., ^ out tan Im 

the Di armament Conference ^ 

X «. Afr Henderon is threatening to re«>ijr 

the Bnli h and other Government. 
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Cov«En\ \,Tn Es and Pi edges to India 
With regard to India the Con«emti\B Partj 
13 no more to bo tru-jted than it i3 m nnj other 
sphere of oiir n itional, Internationa], or political 
lift No one has proini~cd inore, or in more 
definite clear and concise terms tlian Mr Ram-aj 
AlacDonald, and no one lias done le^s than he 
when lie hag been at the head of the Government 
Lord Irwiiij ivhen Viceroj, refeneil in June, 
1929 to the aims of India regarding Dominion 
Status and u=ed the«e words 

‘ I earnestly pray that as the future unfolds 
Itself, ice may see the sure realization of this hope.’ 
On 31ft October, 19'’9 he made his famous 
declaration tint it was 

implicit in the Declaration of I9l7 that the 
natural issue of India s constitutional progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
Status ’ 

That statement ^\a^ made as the Secrelarv 
of State evplnined in the Hou«e of Commons 
‘for the remoaal of Iiuln’a doubts’ «nd ‘to 
i«jut a clear declaration of esi ting poliov ’ 

Befoie the Joint Committee, on Jul) If^ 
19 53 Lord Irwin tried to minimize this clear 
dtfinition and to bring another 'erie* of doubts 
bj «\jmg tint that declaration dealt oiilv with 
the realm of ultimate purpo'C It innk no 
commitments nlntever to dito 

Lonl RankeiUoiir one of (ho pillai-s of the 
Con ei-Mitiao Part;, wlio was for inan> jeirs 
Deputa ‘’neikcr of the House of Commons omfs 
so little about plcslgcs given m the name of tin 
KingFmperor tint he muI ‘Tlie-c were the 
word-, of tlie Viceioy Tbev can Iw ovcrTulwl b> 
Parliament.'’ Uul the Jlarque s of Sali«bun, 
another Tory pillar -aid 'Let there l« no 
mistake We do not admit any plcxlge cv« pt n 
conditional pledge’ 


Mr Whnston Churchill, of cour«i, went furtlnr 
tlian any of them He said that 

“It seems therefore wrong for the high Beirants 
of the Crown, whether Ministers Vicerojs or 
Governors to use this phrase (Dominion Constitn 
tion) or hold oat hopes ba^ed upon it unless they 
see their way to its practical realization within 
tome period of time to which living men can 
reasonably look forward If they have ideas that 
India may become a self geverning dominion like 
Canada or Australia ictlhm one iiunlrcd or tiro 
hundred f/ears, and that is all they mean by it 
they ought not to use such a phrase without al«o 
explaining that it cannot be achieved in anj 
penod which men can foresee’ 


If the Prime Mmi.ter, the Viceroj, and even 
the King Emperor him-elf, m making declantioiis 
to Imlift that India mii«t Inte full respoiisibiliU 
for her own government had the reservation in 
inmd tliat this could not be nttninecl ‘9vithm i 
hundretl years or two hundred jcirs” that doe- 
not tally with the statement made by iht 
Secretary of State for India m Pirhiment when 
he said tliat the statement of the Kings 
Repre-cntiD\o wis made for the inirpo«c of 
removing Indian doubts and to male ‘■xelem 
ueclornDon of existing policy ’ 


Again the Con-cnatite Partv, m tlu uonl 
of Lord Lytlons hi-tonc dispatch of 1878 uoul! 
hate us laid open to the ohaige of liating ‘tikeii 
every mcan« in onr pover of hrcakmg to tin 
heart tho wonls of promi-c we Inyt iiltrcdto 
the car 

II I. not k,onil tl.t Imm,], of 
that It may be ii Labour Goacinment— a red 
Lalionr GoMrnmenf— and not tht iiresent un 
imncipW lot, oho mil hpo i„ , ,lol ihrousl, 
rarliament the Bill that will give n U re«iHm*ibh 
self government to Indi% 


IjondoH, ICth Aotrmicr, 




My FIRST DAY IN LENINGRAD 

B\ MTYA iSARATiAJ* BANEKJEE 


T he tnm stopped at Leningrad after a 
long run of fourteen hours from 
Helnnki or Helsingfors It was a 

cold winter morning of January, 

Snow was falling incessantly like white 
feather , green was blotted out of the earth 
the severe winter had sucked out all green— the 
emblem of life — and left the earth bloodless, 
wan — pure snow white Fields were white, the 
roofs of the buildings and huts were white, 
ever green trees were white and bent “imn 
under the heavj weight of the snow Oh, 

It was a terrible morning— a morning which 
one feels through ea eri nerve, and retnembers 
for life — the temperature was 20 
below 0* centigrade The tram empti^ tfself 
withm a fewroinutcs I had one Englis 
epeakine centlernan in my compartment whom 
I reouested to help me by finding out 
“Intourist ’ man who iras to take charge o me 
under the arrangement with the Intouris , 
the State tounst company The gentleman 
asked hi8 porter to bring down my i»ig6*g 
too and searched for the man who 1 wa, 
told b} the Intounst in-charge at Copenhagen 
where I had booked myself for Russia, w^ 
sure to come and wait for meat 
■\Vc waited for about five minutes— which was 
enough to freeze a man from a tropica couotrj 
Aly hands were aching, the toes had 6^^ 
numbs, the ears turned red, the hand er 
became wet and nostrils swollen ^ 
terrible for me but I was almost he p es 
could not speak the language, but tha y*® , 
great hindrance the ven thought that ms 
was a country having laws quite t _ 

others, a land where the nch were e 
tunates, the menace of society ® WKn 
from hinne a taxi or callms a po^r 
knoira how to pa, tho portcr-.f I 
direct I might be found gudtv by t c ^ 

State but what to do m that 
I just walked up and down the pla 0 
eompanion Wert to find the ““ 

■n albng kept mo a little warm I was 
this new country for their bad manapmw»e 


tor this cold reception to a newcomer who 
was coming under State arrangement 

A young lady stepped before me and 
asked in quite good English, Are yon coming 
from Copenhagen " ‘-ies are yon Uic 
Intounst ‘agent 1’ “Acs,’ -d without any 
apologt tor being late she asked a porter 



a aaaae mi lumnce to tlio car which was 

s.r4sr:ia.m:to?3r/£»jS 

^agiren''a‘ch,i°rtt“L*sh The^r moved on 

Td fnwo began to talk like old tnends Seeing 
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4i 8 talking and laughing anyone would have 
.Imrdlj believed that we had met each other 
. I just a few minutes before Her wa)8 were 
charming She wiped out the Russian 
picture 1 was cherishing so long in my mind — 
u hard, rough man without a heart} langh or 
lscn<»e of humour and art The Russian 
^seemed to me the same man as I had seen 
jin the other civilized countries of Europe 
|I said, ‘'It seemed fd me the number of porters 
in the station is insunicicnt” She smiled 
and said “Yesi because now'ida}8 every one 
carrnes bis own luggage There are no bouigcois 
I now who require a porter to carry an attache 
i case ” 

I I ‘'But in case of heavy luggage a porter la 
needed* 

^ “Yes”, said she, “and there arc some for 
that Toil sec we require so many labourers 
^ in our factoncs and fields that we cm spare 
( ^very few for this sort of work ” 

As the car passed through the streets of 
Leningrad some incomplete houses came to 
ray notice. I asked the reason She replied, 
”ln winter it is difficult to do outdoor 
work Now they arc all working in factories 
and some are sent to collective farms 
During the summer they will be called out 
to do all this outdoor work” 1 paused 
a while and asked, “In summer your agncul 
tural work too goes on in full swing, you 
require outdoor labourers for all these con 
istruction works and surely your factoncs do 
not sleep in those days So, if all the workers 
arc acconimodatcd in factoncs now and if they 
are taken out in summer either your factones 
.suffer for want of labour or you can’t mlly 
employ all the workers in the factoncs 

She exclaimed, "Oh yes, we are m g^at 
need of laboureres We hav o not got enough 
I again nsked her, "Well, now you have 
plentr of work to do You are creating a 
new country You arc converting an 
agricultural country into an industrial on& 
Y^ou have many waste lands to dig and 
make mines, new plants to erect, new roads 
and buildings to construct So, yon wn give 
employment to so many labourer^ B«t one 
{lav this progre«is must come to 


end 


New crentioiifl must stop when consumption 
(vill be less than production as was the 


case in America What will you do then ? 
How will you employ so many workers 
who are working now On that day the 
unemployment question will be as grave a 
problem for you as it is now for the 
capitalist countries ” 

She replied with her characteristic 
smile, "No, certainly not Russia is not 
America. This unemployment has been caused 
by the exploitation of the capitalists — ^but 
here there is no exploiter — none is eager 
to make profit at the cost of others* 
labour If we see wc are producing more than 
we consume by working a seven hour 
day we will not cut down the labour but 
the working hour M e had an eight hour 
working day Already we have made it 
seven and when possible wc may reduce 
it to 6, 5 or 4hoiirs” 

^\c passed through a narrow gale 
which she pointed out as the old main 
entrance of the town proper Beyond this 
gate nch merchants used to live in the 
Tsar’s time The people seemed to be poor 
in terms of capitalist countries AM over 
Europe except this “new country” the 
smart and genteel appearance of the people, 
their neat dressses, sbiniDg cars, streets 
lined with glass shop windows at once 
tell about the wealth and the standard of 
living of the pcopln there, but Russia 
seemed different — very different 

The tram cars — two, three or sometimes 
four, connected together were running 
along the streels with several passengers 
hanging on the foot board holding a rod 
Seldom does a motor car come m sight 
Not a single shop with a fine display 
came to my notice The road was slippery 
as the snow was pressed down hard on 
them 

The car reached its destination — the 
“October Pfotel", a palatial building with 
a modern revolving glass door, a fmo 
staircase and spacious well equipped rooms 
1 was taken to the Secretary of the 
Hotel a young educated man I did not 
like to miss this opportiimtj to have a 
talk with a Russian youth I asked 
about the system of Government I came to 
1 now that everyone is paid by the State 


i 


sn FIEST DA^ IN LFNINGKAD 


6S5 



Modem Arob.leol'-e .n Un osmd 


according to Ills merit— an [oa„ 

than an ordinary factnrv labo^ stcrrard, 
ager of a hotel earns >»»" , capitalist 

and the only difference Mith t {:„vate 
countries 13 that they do not allow^ ^y P^ 
hnsincss or prirmte P™P"K, j,{fcreiioc m 
grasp the idea and asked, 1 ^ 

remuneration exists how c'*" \\,-i.9i,ed all 
classes ^ It may be yon sure to 

cla«ses of the Tsar’s time bu yo 
create another senes of classes . more 

He said “Yon mean aomc Mill hav 

monev than other’s, bat ho 

‘‘ * w.,rone had no 

— ‘ As It did in the past P ,j 

religions cla«« distinctions ^ ' 

and you know it pretty , a «»Cot, mi 

\\ ith bnming eyes he WP Wugjm unlike 

fnend, money has lost its vnl earns and 

other conntnes Suppost^ , But what 

reserves more monev Uian o bnamess 

can he do with that " He can t Hoat a 
of his own, can’t buy a building of bi^ 
cant have a pleasant his son to e»t 

cant make an> provision that he 

onidlr onlv things he can do arc tna 


- Tarw tSe? ii-r orgt“ 

times a week, may A\nntT, or 

shoes, instead ® tables and that s 

three or four chairs ^hc 

r's'uirsSho^M C3U C ^s grow 

,.-^^rr:5m^>ou.d_^ 

finish and the other Upd^clothes, otcrcoats 

y.sx.‘£«v-.r; 

J ’md “Ob, I don I .dmit wi nrc nt 
^ ^:.b^;:uSr?b:sr^c 
-“r/rcTo"rn«ri« bcoo 

, :i'bT"b‘m.o-.on^b:i pnid m -b- 

■ ""^.rwliMlccr tdTc Jlgc. wlmtbc 

: r^r„cl‘rmcrc norlc. Socmiu.m 1 ,. 
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step to it, the means to the end, not tho end. 
We have to train tho people, to train their 
brains to accept this new idea. So our progress 
is bound to be slow. That day there will 
be no classes amongst us.” 

—“IV ell, when do you expect to have it 

— “After fifteen, tlurly or fifty years — none 
can say when, but ^YC must have it one day.” 
Ilis eyes sparkled — his face had lines of 
determination. 

I a^ked, “Do you think it will be possible 
to supply everyone’s needs f Suppose I want 
to have a — evening drive daily in a car — mil 
the State allow it ?” 

— “Oh 3 *cs, if the State has sufficient cars 
to supply- everybodj* — otherwise one car may 
be given to three or four fainiUca or they 
may get the car every alternate day — every 
thing will be given equally to every member 
of the community.” 

— "IVell, if I see that roy nece«sittos will 
be sullied by the State why slnll I labour ?” 

— “Ob, you will be forced to do it — unless 
you worK you will not be helped by the 
State — you must stan’e.” 

—“If I am forced to work,” asked I, “it is 


quite natural for me not to work with ray 
full capacity.” 

— “Yes, but that isyour capUalist mentality. 
We arc creating a new generation who will 
love to work, who will think of the idle as a 
traitor, a menace to society, who aro taught 
that their only religion is to work for society.” 

My guide intervened and said, “Well, Mr. 
Banerjee, j ou should now go to the dining 
liall and be ready so that I can tike you out 
as early as possible.” 

The Eccretarv gave me several tickets for 
meals and asked me not to lose any as it 
meant the loss of one meal. I was accent 
panied by my guide to a room where I found 
several other tourists. They were leaving 
^ I^cningrad that day. Amongst them 
came from America, one of whom was a thin 
5 voung lady, and one was from Australia. ^ 
v ■ I asked them, “How did j ou like Russia ? 

* All of them evclaimod iinnnimonslj, 
“Wonderful.” Tho Bcnllcmnn from An«i™Iia 
' Mrfng his bald head and .w.ng.nK Im strong 
Jong Lscdar.arm in the 
BOO tlioy hive -no nnoinploymoiit. _ Inn t it 
„ondorfol-thoy have done miracle ‘ 


“But you see the}' ruthless!}' suppress 
the public opinion against them— the people 
have lost their individual independence 
and how can you praise if f” was my question. 
Tlic lady replied, “That heppens in even’ 
country. They allow only that much libert}' 
which they think will not do any harm to the 
existing Government and not more. Look .at 
the shootings on the unemployed in our 
country, look at the treatment by the British 
police of the hunger marchers, look at the 
Fascists in It.aly, the treatment of the Nazis 
by tho German Government ( at that time 
the Nazis were declared an illegal body in 
GermaDj), What do you sec in all the«o so- 
c.anfd democratic countries ? Only partv 
rule aud Russia is not an exception.” 

— “Well then, what can Ru«sia boast of f 
What new thing has she given to her people f 
Wliat has she gained at the cost of so much 
bloodshed f” 

—“Masses are the masters of the countr}' 
instead of a handful of met), and that’s a great 
acbicvment,” said she. 

—“And those handful of men are now 
ruled, exiled, and hung like beasts,” added J. 

llie Australiaa gentlecoan shouted, “That’s 
natural.” I was surprised to see what 
inttuence H)issia had on those people of 
America, the hot-bod of capitalism. Their 
guide came in and intimated th.it 'the c.nr 
was ready.’ They bade farewell and went 
out The Australian gentleman said, “Hope 
to meet you again in Mo'-cow.” 

I took ray dinner — one of the worst I had 
in my life. Only things I could take were 
pieces of boiled potatoes and one slice of 
brown bread and that was without butter. 
The black bread was rancid and I doubt 
whether dogs could relish it. I said 
to the in-chaige, “J do not take beef or pork.” 
So, please arrange for fish, fowl or mutton.” 
Fowl and mutton were out of tho question — 
the only thing I got was a piece of tinned 
fish vying with the salt it<!elf for saline taste. 

I enquired if milk was available. Tlio reply 
was in tlie negative. Even 'Cliai’ or tea 
was served without milk. The dining hall 
was quite clean. Tho stewaitls were well- 
dressed. There was an orchestrix party 
Some well-drcMsed gentlemen came to iny 
notico in They did not look 

I ’ 
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like foreigners Later I came to know that 
my guess was true So, now m Russia some 
can come and have their meals in a goo 
restaurant accompanied by sweet music 
while others are labouring hard outside 
amidst the «!now with ragged sheepskins on 
their bodies and with shoes about 
anything with their greedy btiJl they 

say, “We have abolished classes 

This October Hotel was ongmalh a hotel 
m the Tsar s time It is situated just before 
the Moscow station near the post oUice. 

It has steam heating arrangement livery 
room has a bath room of its own an a 
modern comfort. 

I was waiting for the 
guide and getting im 
patient with her for 
wasting my time She 
came at about three in 
the afternoon with aii 
other ladj whom I had 
seen before with the 

Araciacan party The 
young lady said, “Now 
I shall bid farewell 
to } on— my sister will 
show you everything ’ 

1 felt it like a losS to 
lose a pretty companion 
in a country like Russia, 
but there was no help 
She was only to receive 
visitors from the station 
and take them to the 
hotel Her duty ended , » 

there Jtj new piide nlso 

good English and though she , 

pretty she had a laughing * 

keen intelligence She too made m -Acd 
fnond within a few minutes an , , 
what places I would like to se® ^voor 

“Fve^tlung but specially your society, yoor 
factories agriculture and art. 

“Well then, let us go to the opera 
as there is scarcely ^ of 

any other place Almost all t P. 
interest will be closed within *nvwhere 

so So it will be nsele » to go 

''‘'■-“lint I thinh I .h.ll h»vc to p->! 

It, probably, it is not included m my 
tonr” 


With a Bmile she said, “I am afraid it 
IS not— toil shall have to paj for it and it 
Will be conyenient for you to have a tavi 
which wilt wait for you there and bring you 
back to the hotel ” , c 5 i r 

“Aren’t you coming with mo ? askea J 
—‘I am very sorry, I won’t be able to keep 

late hours a, I am feeling too tired toda; I 
have had to rest on mj legs practirally the 
whole dav with the American tourists 

As I did not want to waste an; tune 
there and had a desire to see the l!iis,,a„ 
theatre I agreed to go to the opera She 
said ‘Then I should go now becaiise 
I shall have to make arrangements for 



ji 
■"r 

.,f .ra 

'flje yia«cnro of the RCTolenon ^ 

(Fomerlj the ^\ inter r.b«) 
wAiir seat in the opera It is not nlways 
Available ’ She went off Sitting beside tfm 
Hass windows I was looking over this new 
cits of Leningrad the molher of Leninism 
This IS the cit) where Mariism llr.t got nmt 
and flowered— it was m this citT that the 
revolobon was first declared 

In the cyening the guide accommni^mc 

in a taxi to the opera She liad got the ticket 
beforehand but she bad to run from one door 
to an other to get admission Tliough 1 w^ 
ciyen a ticket no seat ^ empty-an 
Sair had to be brought m for me The 

ahnge one The auditenum 
was a cight-st reyed building The spectators of 
the highwt storey conld liardly be rreognued. 
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rhc stall, Rroiind-iloor and all tlip stoicyswcrc 
packed. 1 had to pay jnoietlian odc pound 
to secure a scat almost in the last row. But 
that was because J wa« a foreigner and did 



MADONNA LITA 

Alter a paintiDg attnbuted to Ijeooardo da Vinci 
now in the Ucnnilage Gallery, Leningrad 


not hold tlie "laboiir-ticKet.” The labourer 
have special concessions everywhere— tn 
theatres, cinemas, retail shops, dispensaries, 
schools, factories, food-stores, hotels. They 
pay eieht or ten times less than wo 
or the "Nepmen” do. I have seldom seen 
any theatre on the Continent with 
huce auditorium and so packed. I rwallw 
the foolish people who had said that lUssia 
did not love art and had destroyed it. What 
other countrj' has brought art so near to the 
masses as Russia ? The people hero in 
the auditorium seemed different from those 
whom I had seen in the streets. Here almost 
cvm'one had decent dresses— some yonng 
ladies had even cyo-vcils, cosmetics 
faces and opera-glasses in their hands, ^me 
youths wcre drcsled in the full evening dress. 


During the first few years after tlic revolution 
Russia bad banished all sorts of amusemeDfs. 
I was told dance halls were forcibh closed — 
foi-troi was a great oQenee, none dared to 
go to the rcsturants which were mainly for 
toreignera, as they might bo marked by tbe 
terrible G. P. U., the secret police department, 
fls bourgeois. But nowad-ays as Russia has 
brought tho situation under control, the people 
think themselves out of tho danger /one. 
There is now verj’ little cliancc of losing 
wliat they h.ivc earned with their blood, and 
amusements and various means of recreation 
are gradually making their way into Russia. 
Nowadays Russians throng in the dance- 
halls like bees though the number of the halls 
is sfilJ veiy small Theatres are picked, 
cinemas overcrowded, night-hfe can be seen 
in Russia, the laud of the tcrroristo During 
one of his recent speeches Kaganovitch who is 
neAt to Sfolin in influence, has declared that 
new dance halls and amusemeot houses are 
to be constructed in course of the Second 
Five-jenr Plan 

I could not nnderst.ind a single word of 
the phi}. As it was nu opera, there were 
plenty of songs, and some of the singers had 
beautiful voices. The orchestra w.is one of 
the finest I hnvo ever heard About 
fifty men were playing on instruments of 
different types creating a patliofic low tunc 
which vibrated nnd resounded from one wall 
to the other nnd that was reilly a drc.im. . 
Though tbe scenes were not gorgeous yet 
they were be.iutiful. I had never seen such 
a realistic nnd beautiful full moon and blue 
pky on any stage. It was bathed with the seft 
blue of a moon-lit might. One thing readily 
attracted the notice of n foreigner — the 
wonderful discipline of the Russians. There 
W.1S no noise during the intervals in the 
auditorium, though there were several 
thousands of spectators there. There were 
no hawkers crjing ‘^chocolatfs, cigar, ciga- 
rettes,” no brisk collection of tc.i cups or 
beer glasses There were no half-naked 
ballet girls with dresses which coincided with 
evety curve of the body. No .attempt was 
made to show the woman’s figure in its naked 
form, nnd no scene exciting sexuality was 
shown during tho whole play as is vciy 
common in other parts of the Continent Wc 
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INDIANS ABROAD 



B\ BCNARSIDAS CHATQIIVEDI 


TTnjust Attack on the Indian Agent in 
South Afnca 

We arc sorr) to road the following extract 
from an article in the Indian Optni07i 
of South Africa, reproduced in the Seriant of 
India of November 23 

“If the Agent has succeede*! m doing some- 
thing eubatantial m thid country, he ha« 
certainly "u'ceeded in bringing about a 
cleavngo m the comrounitv which never 
existed Officinldnm m India is well versed 
in the art of dm* ei vnpera and if wc were 
to experience a repitition of that in this 
country, it will bo a sorry day for tho Indian 
community and the , creation of an A^ncy 
m this country will have been a cui^e rather 
than a blessing’ 

Commenting upon this the Scriant of 
India aiys 

"This IS the unkinclest cut of all for 
which there u not the slightest ex<m«e The 
TnAian Agent is not the ruler of the land 
nor Indians the bulk of his subjects that he 
m^ffht eoncctvnbly profit by divisi-'ns among 
Sem NetTven V wilde-t desperation enn 
Sme such n ™nton churgo nsutn-l Ihc 
Agent” 

We entirely asico with the Serianl o, 

:!z: 

ot ud,^.^ 

seas are mTlauntius, British 

minutely 1 ^ ^herc he 

°"r“;=’n?^oX««.ou bythcGocern^cn. 
S these pluee. he tned his utans. for 

bringing ubout nnUy policy 

fact, this pa^iotio and “ K , s„,„„ 

on his part hrmigM on him 

reactionary „t conside^ 

,Tcr"Ve inTnd“m have always regarded the 


Indian Opinion as a journal wcl! known for 
its sturdy independence and sobnetj of views 
The names of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr 
Polak have been nssoented with it and wc 
expect greoter decency and belter judgment 
from the Indian Opinion than what has been 
displayed in its recent is«ucs M e can quite 
appreciate thetlifBcult times under which our 
countrymen in South Africa have been 
pas«ing but this IS all the more reason why 
the) should not Io«c their sense of proportion 
and , shati wc add, «cnsc of justice and 
fairpluy ? 

The Hindu Uoshm Problem in Eesya 

A tragic drama ID the public life of East 
Afnca IS being enacted at Nairobi and it may 
have far rciching coD^cqucnces Hindus and 
Muslims of Nairobi have quirrclied among 
themselves and by their tui handling of the 
whole situation have broug'it humiliation 
not oolv to Indians in Nairobi or 
Kciija but to onp people in East Africa 
generally and wc have to hang down our 
beads in shame at tho unbappj turn that the 
events arc tiikiDg in that East African colony 
Up to this time the Indians in East Afnca 
were free from the communal poison and tlic>r 
solidarity was an example to tlioir countrymen 
at home But now they have fallen on evil 
daja and if things arc allowed to drift 
as the) are drifting the«e dajs there will 
soon be a rcpitition of the Hindn-Mtislim 
di8«cn3ion» on a va«t scale and the whole 
public life of our people in East Afnca 
will be destroyed How this problem originated 
has been very ably explained by Mr A B 
Patel, BAR AT I VM, of Mombasa It is an 
important document that puts tlie whole 
thing in a nutshell and deserves to be quoted 
in full Here IS Mr Patel s analv sis of tho 
whole situaiiou taken from tho Kenya Daily 
Mat! of 25th October 
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HINDU MUSLIM RELATIONS 
Asaltsis of DE\ELOP'vn:sTS 
Past Happy Relations 
1 The relations between Hmdus and 
Mohamedans were exempUnlv happy anrt 
cordiJil in this countrj until 1931 T 
IS supported by the following facts 

(a) At no time ‘here anv t«able or 

Btramed relations betwren ”, 

Mohamedans m tie Inilian f 

Ea t Africa. They acted ns Indians first anil 

^”(1" “pili'ucal ficht and particularly "S’**'”" 
for common roll was careied ®a 
country iinanimou ly by both co™m 
fcl Out of tweko sessions «' 
held, ciirht were presided over IIS’ ^ 

SK of which being held under Mohamedan 

Tdl'^Ahnnsl all Indian 
England or India were led >>v '“’“f 

(rt yombasa I”'''™ W Moh«n''<l’" 

generally presided over iheoi 

Merchant the i AlliK 

baing the latQ Sheth Ahdul Ra jj 

Viemm Air Ahmeil Jamal and Mr A 

the Alombva Indnn communig 
co-operated with and sent p ©f 

JIomba«i Alumcipal Board 

seven Indnn members nommat^l^^w 

AInhamedans and one Hindu u c«l to 

struck anyone that it was tinSnn* 

think m terms of Indians and not m term 
of Hindus nnl Alohameiian* . 

I can multipk, '”-‘S,“l^a5‘d!,m q«sWo 
cicnt to prove that no Hindu i 
at all existed until 1931 

Reasons Of SLericioN® 

Following were the m the 

rightly or wrongly cn^t^l ® 

mind of «ome of the ^^'’hametl j.ppp(.»|.nt 
were not receiving a fair ‘■han« ^ 
the Indian interests on puhlic 

(ol In Janiiap .ii tnown now to 

Congrees was held, ns is wcl ^ standing 
up«et a unanimous deci ,'‘1” , *<, Jomt 

committee as rcgnnls delegation W 
Parli-imentary (>romitt« , the mind 

There were wile^pread Conpwes 

of several prominent persons t j 

hal lost it. aid projtgt .t 

■wrirking was not =aie n* 

Air Dher Ds« 3 and bis friend 

Persons with such ghoall 

lea«t for some time Air ha snd 

take charge of the Congre* be«iu«c, be 

become a gener^ they thought 

was a Alohameilan but b^ J 

«rtha' .^roSw 'u.a. te "•’■-’T'” 


the Ee«sion supported that view and the 
election of the subjects committM reOeefed it 
Knowing fully well that rao t of the prominent 
H ndnslind many Hin In delegates «npPort^ 
Mr 8ham«uDeen’s Secretarj «htp Mes^ro 

Rim Nob and N S Alnngat played their 
la«t card to avert the change m 
and preached at night to fcikhs and Hindus 

that It was aHmduAIoslem que tion and 

the Mohamedans desired a Mohamedan 
ta^ of the Congress The tensirn thus 
(TMted ended in a fracas which broke the 
congT<‘ss se ion and for the first t'ni® 
this^^lonv sowed the seeds of Hindu Aloslem 
disiniL But let It be s'^'J ‘® 
tlie most of the prominent Hindus that ihej 
stood by the side of Air Sham su Been 
A Du'isrv Candidate 
( 6) In the cemo year lin nllempt wns meje 
»o heal up the wounds and when Jlr K D 

?,'^^,■k'Dc5;^ "tii'T n"” J';' 

Hre^e ”h^y r'lhnm'S-D^j'^nl 
rr.'^“.”f tb'e’-'S." 0 Olr fbr^u An 

5Ssnir;‘inreV"!;”;n.«^”Vr«^^^ 

Sc "upicion. i» the mm'l* J-””'” 
>io«lems 

A GntAT DiNSFRViti 

M 1 he Nairobi 1 xoculivc of the Congress 
r. Ifher Di-s «nd Alangnt were prominent 
lm£re they not only iliJ »“ “h' 

or pinclicnl mcp. to remoro the ho 1 
iSiSi linlrf hot on the ronlnry Ihc; 
ktnillnl the Nairobi piibli'* life in such ® 
that W Jrovc^ Nairobi Modem 

Smnnill to noS ptnicipitc with tho con^- 

StoJia with polilirol prollcms throngh 
the Moslem Association. Nairobi 

IvAonally even now I feci that whoev^ 
advise-l the Nairobi Mo lem community te 
St that course acl«l most unwisclv an 1 
Sered a great dn*ervice to the wbote Indian 

‘here were reasons for r”7=“f ” 
But m«teal of alopung that tnici lal l*?! cy 
the leaders of the Nairobi 'Io*’em Community 
to have -uh the help of many protni 
wnt Hindus who were with them, eame-i on 
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tho work within the Congress iintl I am eurt 
Ihnl tho public support mu«it Invc m the end 
come round The policj of Aroslem Associa 
tion ISairobi was inlcrnrcUyl ns uapntriolie 
and enrefullj con«idenKl it stands that micr 
pretntion 

(a) rinallv Nairobi Moslem communitj 
mostly stood nwaj from the CongrC'S and 
members of tho executive committee stupidly 
made no serious attempts to hndgo the gulf 


Tur Momiiasv Ai R.v\orMrNT 
J All honour inu^t go to Mombisa for 
serious attempts made to bridge the gulf 
between tho Congress and the Nairobi 
Moslem community 

(o) A pence conference was con\cne<l at 
^fombasi in tho jear 1032 by Mombasa 
leaders winch did not succeed as the Nairobi 
leaders remained absent and showed no signs 
of co-operation ^ . 

(f) Eflorts were made at Mombasa 
Congress Se®'ion in April la«t to ewure 
co-operaiion of Moslem Association Nairobi 
Fiually an arrangement was amve<l 
The Sen ant of India obsenes in this 


connection 

As 111 India so m Kenya a secuon of the 
Muslims was the first to cut away froni a 
united national policy of the local Indian 
Congress and go over to the Oovernment 
The Muslim Association of Nairobi waghl 
seats 111 the Council for Muslims ewn ^fore 
tho Congress as a boly. decided to lift the 
bojeott And its action to some extent 
precipitated the decision of the Congress. And 
now they insist on a share of the Indian quota 
ol seats m the Legislative Council to be 
reserved for them failing which thej will 
non-co-operate with the ^"pess an I 
with the Government Eather, they will insist 


on a Muslim quota in nii) event, it wa^ open 
to the Congress and tho majority communitj 
to CTflcefully and tacitly, if not openly, agree 
Otherwise thej will opcnl> divide the Indian 
community anl prefer their claims direct to the 
Goternincnt Faced with the ultimatum nnl the 
dilemma, the Congre«s nationalists compro- 
mised even ns the Indian National Congre-'s 
did at Lucknow The\ agreed to the Muslim 
quota Only the) did it tacitly and not 
openl) , by a ‘gentlemans agreement and 
niid not a resolution of the Congress The) 
went the length of persuading a sitting non 
Muslim member to reign and create a vacancy 
to be filled by a Muslim Tho diplomatic 
plans of the Congre s mi«carned A non 
Muslim contested the sent along with the 
Mu bin nominated by the Congre^^ , and he 
won the election Ihe Congre « coull not 
deliver the goods 

Mr Sham su Deen who has been defeated 
IS one of our ab'est workers in East Afnca 
and tho«e who have conspired to bring about 
the defeat of this Congrc«s nominee have 
really done a grext disservice to the cause 
of our people in East Afnca 

W c earnestly request the Muslim Associa 
tion of Nairobi not to nia) into the hands 
of the reictionanes If thev decide to cut 
awo> from tho Congress they will splinter 
the lodmn community into bits At the 
same time wc mU'it whole-heutedl) condemn 
tbe Indian voters of Nairobi — most of whom 
arc Hindus— for their perver itv of judgment 
They have stabbed the Congress and cannot 
be forgiven for the great harm they have done 
to tbe public life of our people m Fast 
Afnca 
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Women’s Tribute to Baja Rammohun Roy 
Stn^Dharvia writes 


the conratreoas champion of the 
he his Burpissed any reformer ancient or «n<w^ 
■\ou can esimine the historr of nnv p®" 

wiUno^ find a type like Rais 

Ui3 ardent and derofed- labour for the ®; 

‘"ati , the Tcrj cmel and '"bunt*" *‘“T, 

widows ahre whether younc or old whether »>» „ 

or not on the funeral pjte of Ibeir 
his vehement protest scainst that ctij® . . 
wntinn by his speeches by his appeals and his 
peti ions to the aulhontie- which fora a prmoos 
d«timent will alone make him 
entitle him to the eternal n^t^ 

womanhood of the world \t a time M 

ainitle woman in iho cast or ‘® *b« w«t raua 
raise her voice iRainst snch an .Araen 

dared to challensa hi> own sex to pwre that wora« 
were many way tofen®' *H"ArmeD n« 

deserved such treatment at the bands fanions 

own estimate of women '* ‘“j®?® Af all women 

paraeraphs which is the sacred duty of all women 

to study 80 as to pay their '® ®S| fo? 

has felt for their lot for tbeir aoffenn^ ^ 
their mfenot position in 'ociety a 

Equally strong and Yn ^bts*^^ 

sgaiust polygamy and «bild raatTit« *bouId 

he has atated that if any be disinherited 

marry more than one wife he sbonio is- «• 
of his property of females shows 

Ills essay on the Ancient n?® would have 

that if he had lived long .Hs to give 

reformed the Hindu laws o| ‘“b^ ' ,o the 

a share to the wive® to the ^ . when we 

daughters from their demand cqoal 

women aro- now in a position w adequate 

opportunities and equal cWi^w 8b^\„n„o„ of ^ 
representation in the fut^“« sacred 

country it la incnmVnt on us nay^^ reverence 
duty to express our lo>e , the first to raise 

to that great ,Pet«P®b*y ^“O as cosK^s 

the banner of revolt has so ably 

that hamper the women s pr^ s a 

advocated sex^uahty on our behalf 


IQ this connection he will present a strange contrast 
to many politicians contemporary as well as tbo^e 
who Will follow him For it should be remembered 
that it has become almost a fashion to say that 

pohticuns sre not generally interested in literature 

F^r instance it is -aid about Hitler that he reads 
novels bv Edgar AAallaee to recover f«)n>„‘be 
exhonsling efi'eets of his fiery orations He finds 
ibest. books very Uscfnl for ihey restore his emotional 
ecinilibnom as well as stimulate his imagination 
Mr Iloyd George w also known to a lover of 
detective stones and eien 3Ir Churchill and 
Mr Baldwin lovers of literature as they are have been 
responsible for ensuring the r pntation of snch wniers 
more than once This onlv shows that >a 

politics and a love of sensational and exciting 
hieratnre generally go together But this wwnot 
the case with \ fconnt Grey Ho 
ireat literature as is shown ^ bis addrws on the 
*p|«sore of Reading In that address he » 
forcible plea for babit of wa^ng But 


bv this he did not mean ttiat we snouio rmiu irasuy 
literature of fleeting importance but large still books 
from which we can derive abiding J,^2* 

matter he bad bis own preferences and they were 
nght preferences too He 
a^e everything for he Wieved 
Ane s intellect as well as routes one a emotions liis 
own favourite poet was A\ ordswotth whose poetry is 
reViid Porsemiity of mind strength of character 
tranquillity and fortitude But he ^s 
the study^ of novels though he 
most in which the character is unfolded slowly and 
equally Vt the same time he loved to read novels 
of adventure and those in whuh hui^ur was a 
pleasant ingredient He however besttwed h« 
Jffecliona on great histones great h>oprap^6® 
bmks on Vathre also His advice to tho=e who 
is^fed to indulge in the pleasure of reading was 
“The great books have stood the test of time beeanse 
Ihev pos«e«s m an unusual degree the power of 
sat sfy^ human needs and pving snstamed humam 
pleasure and it is a great mistake to let new 
htcrature divert us from reading old I«aac 
Disraefi says somewhere that great ^ks lead ^ to a 
proper perspective and sense of the values of hffc 
The^lrace is eometbing to this eflect 
.3 not familiarized with the finest parages of the 
finest writers will one day be mortified to observe 
that bis best thoughts are their indifferent ones. 


Viscount Grey m „ 

Readers wiU Viscount Grey 

an mterc ting memon^uni 
on the taming of p^f Diwnn tamnd 

al 0 a lover of | ^ ^ character m 

Shirma ctres^es thi» aspect oi u 

^nnt Grey s reputation be ^ jj tj,g examiner is acquainted with the boy»wl»'.»^ 
poS'S TJ-p'o. Stt -“iiS .ub^LS' <or U.e 

remembered as a lover of ^ stare 


Errors in Examination 

For good or evil examinations play a 
very important part in the modern system of 
education A writer de'cnbes the various errors of 
examinations in Tht Educolton'tl R^iieu Some 
of them are given below 
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th(* eiamiucr rcgardinj; the stiidpiitB ability wJl 
nnuprcio a aiiddeii changp. in spite of hia iparions 
Bcnw of aceiiratj Ualhm has recorded a Immorona 
ms»nnce of two students who were f»cmj» tmjned 
under an 1 nelish tutor Ono was a Welshman and 
tho other an I'nclishmnn Rince the tutors prcdilec 
tions for the 1 nRhshman were \crj stronc be used 
to mark hu i ancr a« ‘ pood and tho Welshman a 
inevitably as ‘■bad’ One day the students conspired 
and infcrchanped their papers while submitlinp thorn 
for correction Tlic tutor, ns usual mark^ the 
paper carrying the iiarao of the I ngltshman as 
p^l and tho other as ‘ bad This is of course 
an extreme example of the supine indiiTcrncc and 
incapscUj of tho tutor to judge things corrcetly 
The next point we hare to consider is the 
stanlnrd of tlic answer crpcctcd With regard to 
tho answers expected there is no agreement among 
the teachers themulvcs Tho difTcrent elements m 
the essay are diflercnlly weighted One will he 
Impressed with neatness of handwriting another will 
be carried nway by the atyhah 1 nglish of the 
candidate in wbica some students conch their 
Ignorance and a third will place emphasis on the 
suhjsct matter and so on The various elements 
which go into the perfect answer of the essay present 
to the teacher a very complex and bewildcnng picture 
Btill the examiner undertakes to measure those 
various elements at the same time and ineviubly 
fads to arrive at equitable results U«nfv this 
dilGciiUy accounts for tho considerable dinlrenee 
among teachers in evaluating the answer papers of 
the students If we take up for instance a Uistory 
pap»r the various elements that enter 't* 

performance are chronology sequence vocabulary, 
character study sense tor discnminatmg evidene© 
etc. TTio attempt to ludgo all those dements at the 
same time is not only impossible bat uojust 


ReTival of Hedonism 

Mr C E. JoaJ contributes a thought 
provoking nrticlo on the eevivnl of hedonism 
in T/iO Jnjan Path The*o extracts nro made 
from it 

In the first place the tendency to regard our own 
existence and as a eonsequence the universe m which 
we e^st as a means to our own pleasure, isnnot but 
havrtbe effect of robbing 

barter .11 the tihh?™ „(^ tS?or a tlnll of 
oromid him for a shade of leclrae^ o^ ^ 

who define the jj “he satisfaeliou they 

adfsatisfaclion to n«nm *a ^ demoted to 

value. ,3 a tired and a tmng 

the satisfaction of the sdf is a tiw 
life the wretchedness ot men ana 


found It intolernblc from lack of occupation far 
exceeds the mi»ery of those who have been miser 
able from an overplus of tasks and duties. There 
have been more filicides from boredom than from 
overwork 

It IS for this reason (hat the so^alled hedonistic 
cults so attractive on paper and eagerly embraced 
by the young have in the post been abandoned in 
disillusionment and disgust when called to the bar 
of cxpcnenec. An early acquaintance with ethical 
systems reveals to tho student of philosophy the 
arbitrariness of moral standards and the baseless and 
divef/^ent dogmatisms of ethical philosophers a short 
training lit argument enables him, by joining the 
ranks of the philo<opher8, to dispose of (he standards 
o hts predecessors Having passed the rapier of his 
nenly acquired dialectic through the nbs of a few 
lay systems and let out some brtn and n little saw 
dD*t having knocked the bottom out of moral 
obligation and dethroned the categoncal imperative 
from Its pedestal the young philosopher proceeds to 
the business of enjoying himself without qualm or 
scruple 

It 1 eving that the only way to get nd of a (empta 
lion IS to yield to if he surrenders his mind to every 
credo that may tickle the reason and his body to 
every pleasure that may ei>tbral the sen e holding 
that not the fruiis of experience but experience itself 
IS the end of life bo wnbbolds himself from nothing 
that will afford a fresh roeasnro of emotion provoke 
A sensation hitherto unfelt, or cause him to thrill to 
the pulsing of a more exquisite excitement Striving 
to oom with that hard g>’mlikc flame ivcommended 
of Pater, he will seek in art nod sensuihty the means 
to keep fits expenenee always at white hot intens ty 
Unmp«»cha\>le in theory the doctnoe f&tia eomewhat 
nnexj^tcdly to work m practice. The reeipo for 
the prodaclion of plea«uro does not produce pleasure, 
and servitude to the scusea is found to be a more 
burdensome and e.xaetiDg form of slavery than 
servitude to COQSCICDCC. 


How to Improve the Drag Industry 
In a paper on “Tho Drug Industry m India 
and its Possibilities in Sct^ntifie Indian Mr B B 
Mitter writes 

With regard to the crude drug trade the following 
remedies are suggpsted Drug Herbariums and crude 
Drug Museums should be started in the different parts 
of India where specimens of vanous medicinal plan ts 
mounted in their natural forms for easy rccogotiion 
and crude druvs as they should be prepared for 
market should be kept projwrly displayed and instruc 
tions should be given to those who desire to take up 
the hue of collecting crude drug for the market on 
the Ui identification and recognition of various medi 
dual plants that are being used for thg British 
rharmaoopoeial preparations as well as kyurvedic and 
'kuoani medicines (b) the localities where such plants 
grow wild or conld bo cultivated (c) tho part or parts 
of the plants that should be collected (d) the methods 
and (ho most suitable locality of cultivating snch 
medicinal plants fc) tho proper age, season and modi, 
of collecting {f) the method of curing and preserving 
same according to approved methods to prevent 
decomposition or detenoration of tho quality fg) the 
system of assorting and preparing eamc according to 
the requirements of the manufactarers (h) the maHml 
where the same could be disposed of. 
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In this manner a new line of profitable and heolt^ 
occupation conld be open^ for our numerous 
plijfd educated younc; men who can learn 
from *uch centres ana eo bach to their villa^ 
or other suitable localitiw and start the bu«iness wii 
a very small capital ... ivo 

With regarf to the rai«inp of 
pharmaceutical preparations made in India ine 
and the forcmo«t requirement is the p-"*® . 

proper food and drug law in thu country , 

opening of food and drug lateratories at 
places for the examination of the products ot the 
manufacturers to ascertain if the 

being maintained Arrangements should also be made 
for Imparting higher training m 
Chemistry in this country and to form an A 
Iharmoeeutical Foeiety for looking 
of the Pharmacy in this conntrj and 
out re«earch work in this line with a view to ^ . 
improvements, and the preparation of a 
PhMmacopoeia suited to the country a requirements 

The Silk Industry la Bengal and its Needs 

Mr r C Chanllmn irrUes on the nb>« 
subject in nt Bavr'l r<i-o;rrulue *’ ™ol 
as follows 

The decline m the rntnufactuting side of the 
industry has been very seriou* fn the ^ eciur, 
ISOl the number of *ilV weaver^ d m 

district alone had 2o00 silk lMm« nnw1ul^e 

Development of the wnculiural indu^»7 W P^uj^ 
improved Weds of silk worms -f the 

of Ww silk per acre along 
area uider muWrry is undoubtedly ‘be 6«t 

But without a correeponding rnroon it is 

of reelme of the silk reefed silk of 

not possible to compete with .-nort trade 

Tapan eiihrr for the development of the ex^rt ir^ade 
or for combating the inroad of fore „ 

bulk of the silk reeled »" irthe 

cottage industry basi« lauck “ . pJropcan 

greatest drawback tVilh the beio" 

coocerns, reeling of good quality ) jjj® 

gradually pven up b) the s^STIbaD them 

dumping the<=ilk market with better rwled yams 

jrtat^ £rran';^'^s,s: 

'I'ditute Mlk It 

of the Khamrti trade should be want of 

drawback of the Khamro nitnariDg tbe^ 

umlormity Tbs cct lo ib= 'f,“«',7i,rSS?''d™ii 
yarns for the loom is high One oiiueb 
backs of ihe band loom weaver „bieh m woven 

high cost for twisting silk varo ^j} ,1^ only fcmd 

s S'krr'fu'g'.'S.r K“; r.,A 

SS'hVTV.™ SiKliUpCiiou mtb foniign 
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sUks To remove this drawback it is necessary to 
start silk throwing factories for twisting doubling etc 
in the weavin'^ centres so that ready twisted silk may 
be made available to the weavers The Industrial 
Commission ( 1916-18 ) also record^ tbiJ following 
suggestions for the development of the silk industry 
U the present time, the weakest spots m the Indian 
gilk Industry regarded apart from sericulture are the 
nnmitive and inelhcient pro'Mases used in preparing 
the silk yarn It h desirable that attention should be 
drawn to the neces’ity for improving these and the 
establishment of model silk filatur^ ‘^'sticg mills 
and dye houses seems clearly indicated To such 
famorie* for the preparation of silk yarn silk weaving 
«tablishmcots miy well be attached as it not unlikely 
that the same advantages may accrue therefrom as 
have resulted from the addition of weaving sheds to 
cotton mills 


daldren’s Teeth 

Defective teeth nte the cau c of many disea es 
Parents should be very careful even of the 
temporary «et of their children e teeth Ur K 
\hi^l writes m Tlv Teachers Journal 

Vversec parents hold the opinion that the tempo 
farrset will soon be followed by th» permanent set and 
they are of little ace-auat Let me state and 
erophat cally that temporary t«th are just as 
SirorUunn the part they play as the permanent 
Mt'^d perhaps more Here are a few good sound 

'nirSr”j“S‘''S bfte,h 

for a purpose They are the onlv means of chewing- 
bs foSf and must last him till the permanent teeth 
•mve which is anywhere from the age of six to 
twelve. If they are lost through decay it means that the 
ffle etemacl will suffer as his food la not properly 
prepared to be received by that organ We all know 
the of sad results following this abuse 

<21 Would you tbiuk it well for your boy or girl 

to cat poisoned food ? Of course not and you rase 

TOUT band in horror at such a thought me 

sUte that thou'anJs of children swallow f<»d in 
that condition every diy \ou sav how ? By 
muioR that food wiih decayed material and pus from 
teeth that are rotting awaj Simple isn t it f 

f^l Whatarcyoa doing to stop that condition 
in your own ch Id ? Are you waiting until he cri« 
from pain or do you take him to vour family 
dentist at regular intervals and avoid all these 

troubles^^ all feel that the permauent ‘^th are 
ifOMrtant If you want pood permanent teeth then 
tSro care of the baby set Did you ever stop to 
realize that the early loss of the baby t«th is the 
of so many crooked teeth in adults ? These 
litUc teeth help to guide the new and larger one to 
their proper position in the jaw The development 
Stbe^bones of the face and the nose are direaly 
fdated to the permanent teeth In other words 
these teeth must be in corrwt relation with one 
another to have proper and normal development 
of the face , , j i . 

(5) So parents dwire their boys and girls to 
bare deformed jsws, peaked faces and undeveloped 
n B««» bones that bring on mouth breathing btart 
light pay more attention to the temporary teeth 
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If onc' (Iccnvft, conmiU jnur dcntittt ni to Riling or 
CTjracllne ’riio wirljr nojcft of One tooth ma> lie 
the pn««<> of mnnj ptiIi later on 


Women and Labour 


Tht ‘vw'inf Struct Qiinrkrli/ writes r(hlonnl4 
The Bombi> I’rmincinl Women’s Conference on 
Lnltcnir was rcndorcKl notable hy an excellent adilm-t 
from the President Ijnlj N idynganri Vilkantli 
who welcotntd the Cojihrenee as an earnest of the 
desire of the women associated with Uio Bomhiy 
Presidcncj women working in factories In Mcly 
VidyoftnuriB view the principal requirements of 
Inbonr are furnaces cood hoiHing meilical aid and 
edircfltron Of these education is ujuloubfcdJy one of 
the most important at least it is (be one reqaircment 
that can ho met without less difUcully than the others 
DifTiision of cduention ihroiiRh niRht EchooU for 
ndnhs and the enforcement of compufsion for the 
children provulea a definite programme of work for 
bwiies like the W'omen a Council anxious to interest 
themaelves in the welfare of labour and in lh« 
connection Lsdy 't idysgsun did well to potnt out 
that ctlnoatiou the ba«ia of orcsnization wilboot 
■which the worker cannot fight for his rights knother 
activity in which orgmirations interested in socul 
aervlee can participate is tb® provision of facilities for 
medical relief such as hospitals and maternity homes 
The working of the ayatem of matornKj benents has 
to bo eiaramed m relation to ita cfTecta ^ the lives 
o! women workem an<l Lidj Vidyagaim hed that it 
was also necessary to secure that all regiilationa Utd 
down by the Fnetones Act and the rules framed 
under it wire earned out in respect of msltcra aiich 
arthe provision of creches on factory premibes U 
fsapity she observed that in many places the 
crcch^ were found to be existipg m name only and 
tho hVbics were neglected while their mothcia were 
at work Equally important arc preblema relating to 
the housing of the workers the women who ci^ on 
household Sutiea being more afT'^ted by disabilities in 


J!.rfi.«°Smt(y-locnl authorities being powerlera in this 
by the ^‘Yrwss no wonder that these conditions br^ 


m the areas and brought misery (o the 
cnm.nshty in me an ci„idreS It is a matter 


cnmin«i»y „ompn and their children It is a matter 
lot let^? 


lor lemt tmi J 1 confintd M «Hmlion to tie 
the emplorm “"tl ‘t' 


TluBgs Itat Bcmaiid Our AUeiitton 

Aeeotdini: to the cJ.lor o( FrabMo mamla 
ACCor h .ntcrnal aflairs of the present 

A ^xi°"5.,°^Sclv the sad coudition of tho Ume 
day n of caste comes out iromincnt 

K'oirs'r Now^djjy 

Sd." »' '• “ 


ahadow of Us former silf andrequiroi to be thorough 
ly recast The present evil began when the caste 
ilmdos though losing their res|>cctive ijushfications 
were particular to retain their priviliges and 
Advantages Though caste in somo form or other 
Will remain in every society, none can expect to enjoy 
pnvilt^es without qualification for long The wheel 
of time grinds slowly, blit It grinds siirtly Already 
signs of revolution arc in the air Symptoms of 
nsolt arc visible amongst those who have been put 
down BO long by the rigidity of ciste system The 
iKndalum has rather swung to tbo oppositi, cxlreme 
uherever the backward community has become 
conscious of its disabilities, iLs actions are marked 
b^ n great destructive spirit The history of the 
French Kcvolution is going to be rc-cnaeed in the 
Hindu society There is time os yet for remedy 
It lie* with the caste Hindus It they mllvigiy 
forgo the privileges which they hare been enjoying 
so long if they remove those customs in the society 
which arc marked Cl cn in the least by a spirit of 
pn<fe apithy or mdiiJlrcncc to the bicktrard com 
munitics m short if they extend a hand of love and 
sympathy to their oppressed brethren and thereby 
rcroove from their minds all causes of fear and 
BDspieion the aocicty will have peace Otherwise 
constant cotflict and turmoil will reign in the society, 
which will spell rum to Us very life. What ripples 
of disturbance we see now in tho society are but the 
indication of more disconcerting things which are 
coming m future k\hy are people forced to oflVr 
Saiyognba before temples ^ It is because they hare 
been foolishly and cruelly kept out so long and now 
they are goaded to desperation When a temple 
becomes the victim of iconoclastic fury it is often 
the people of the lower community who coma to its 
protection and oUer resistance without caring for 
their very lives But it is exactly they who arc 
denied eotranec ioto the temple. Can silhscss go 
further ? The radical rcmesly lies not in the back 
ward people getting entrance into temples through 
Satyagraha or the like, but in the privileged classes 
throwing open the doors of temples to all and that 
out of genuine love and brotherly feelings Through 
such actions only the imp'^nding social revolution 
nod Its coDsequeat duu-sters can be averted. 

And ca'tes in future will bts determined not by 
birih but according to merits Aot the Brahmins 
but those who have got the Hrahminical qtialifica 
tions and those who are known for their intelligence 
and character will rule the society Already many 
such examples have occurred What Brahmin is more 
honoured than Hahatma Gandbi who is a I aieya 
by caste T His influence is filt not only in the 
political field but abo in the social and religious 
life of the country Bwami kivekananda though 
belonging to n caste which made bim the subject of 
cniicism from orthodox people ns not being fit for 
taking Sannynsa Las left an indelible impress upon 
the iliodii pociety and religion Instances are not 
rare that Brahmins become supplicants for money 
and other favours nt the door of those whom they 
formerly would not even touch Many high caste 
llindas arc now taking to profehsions which would 
even some years back mean social ostracism for 
them H caste Hindus can show examples of those 
□nalifitations which made them once the object of 
Honour and reverence they will bo nblo to retain 
thcir position of glory Otherwise they will go down 
in the aimle of aocial respect as surely as water fiuds 
its Icvd The Hindu society is now in a melting 
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It .. ,n the ol 

be giren a w»«c direction its ^ j 

Otberwi*e it is sad even to concciiL ivhit lies alita 


The Chnstian Attitude to Non Christian Faiths 
The following is taken from Thf IommJ 
<jr Jndii, Banna and O^lon 
Ht. tot IhtnK 

H that (..od has manifwt^ .JL S . nderstand^ow 

bad if this IS 80, we ®ttoald tiy to j ®yn(anuliat to 
under forma that seem . ijenuinely 

us light has been Kiven to - t^rha*^ more 

searched after God There is ,C,L this world 

wonderful in the ,H,"'°*«trfvin to penetrate 

wiiie search after God this . . jj the 

the mystery of the Jiilievc that wherever 

universal facts and we ^ 4,_,^re there has 

that search has *««“ ‘ ou„e God has 

been no /’e“ „wUe and to all men 

answered \nd Goa is everj . l .u. ^jnenence 
the same frod It is the fom in Plrgued 

ol God H espressrf that difTen * * teligioos do 

that in that case the .here are more 

not matter but they d®, ‘S of that 

■and there are less iJa^ some waj-s of 

■espenence or to put is ../.rue thao others 

descnbia*, that espenence thing less than 

and we may not be content " 

■the greatest approsimatioo to ‘be t despise or 

But though that is true we must no^ “ 
treat without sympathy f®5®f ‘ *^us idolatry 
perfect than those we have ^ way 

Te the worship of material t^S “ tor 
embodying the Deity is “®F«?'*i^otatn* the genuine 

there IS fir t in what we term oU^iJ worslup the 

movement of the soul worship of the sun 

recognition of the spiritual en o ^ ^ ^ 

of the sacred nver even of the pam^ ^ fs 

eu-ily be more spiritual tha of \\ealtb 

burned at the shnne il^tnatenal and the 

And secondly God ta there than not 

physical and it is bet er to see am 

■to sec Uira at all m,,, the importance of the 

\\ e are le“s likely to miss ine ^ Confucm* 
prophets of the various Q-t” Tulsi D«* ■"d 

Buddha 3Iohammed Guta coolribut^ 

a host of other rel gious tf "r es^ncoce Life 
to the world s w^tb of ®P . . the^ messages of 
IS too short for most of us to R eteond but we 

these meu either at first hand “,nne of the Holy 
■Bhall be false to the Christian dw'^n 
Spirit If we do not Jd 

in his measure have been indicate the 

I have said enough I the attitude 

guiding principles that ‘bn. , faiths. Chnsliana 
ofthe ^ristranto “<>“ in Jfflus Cbnstwe 

cannot forego their ,-me revelation of God 

have received a all ihc faiths have 

and that in Him^ the truths tuax ai Christian 

found will find ‘^Jir corapU^ of ^ne 

cannot therefore ^rd J he has received w 

to his own And since what “ b\emoe of 

3r;‘..i ‘k‘i .0 p~p”.^“ 

he will not othen ^ »ny 

tod of btibety hoi^ 
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«n1>tk~anTUiiDg. in a world that does violence to 
the ii^nah y of other- His true m«ns are a 
prLntation of the truth as he sees it 
and the witness of his life and service 

V) He must be very humble recognizing his 
i L,u,r^ tn discioleship of Jesus Christ and that 
a Terror vehicle of the truth he 
Trill. ..d f...h of noiny 
nnn Christians puts many of us to ®hame 

(31 I think the Christians should be keen to 
learn about and understand other religions firstly 
learn auo „nrthv of study and because they 

i?f3SS?l“f Odd- ^condl/ 

tooiiM nc coil b»t rommena on. own faith if 

iftmrcciote o,mpoth.tio.lly^ thme who differ froin 

Arf^lbiiilly "ream. tbet. n o nol tend 
oil tboo. who in tbtse .ecnlari.rf day. hold 
to a apititiial interpretation of the Unirersa 

( 41 ^ I think we should regard the other grwt 
t .V «« la in their way a preparation for and a 

(ailhsas is io their way 

^ interoretLl m the West has strengths 
the ^t rwu^es and has weaknesses wlich 
rK^J' rlsi Mn waix X believe that each great 
^fswi^has Bome^ing to give to the full presentation 
S&^mSd^ anf that it will only be when 
of ctmst w ^ j acknowledge Him 

Kfbo «.lb w“l *00 Ibo m^unre of the statnro 
of the fullness of Chnst 


The MaUrs of the Eajmahal Hills— 

Their Ornaments 

From an account of the Malers of the Rajmahal 
Hills in Man in India we quote the following 
The Ualers and speiially their womenfolk are very 

*°®£[fa^i®!^e*Paharus use comb and hair pm for 
tvme the hair These are usaally made of bamboo 
Iticlm These combs are largely made by the PahMias 
fif ^kla a village about 0 miles west of Surajbera 
between kunjbona and Litipara They always brar 
n,« carvings and decorations Lartmgs are also 
Urecly used by both the sexre The males only wear 
two w nogs one in each lobe of the ear but m the 
females the whole pmna is pierced into several ho es 
to hold four to fifteen ear nngs m e^h. The females 
j4ys wear nose-rmgs on the left ala of the nMe but 
«tmpg the Pahanas livmg about ghahebgunge 
(^^bi Chou lachurbl the males tro wear a 
nr^xme on the nght ala. In Pakur and eastern 
^Sa the nose nng is replaced by a small star shap^ 
lament and a small ring worn by piercing the 
Bcptum of the nose although a large •silvw mose-ring 
was met with in the nose of the mother of the village 
headman of kunjbOna 

lygjjr —Both the sexes use necklaces of glass beads 
outchased from the market Another type of neck 
Smament is a string of coins the circular s^er four 
aoua corns being mounted with a ring on the border 
Bbcfc threads are also worn in bunches from the neck. 
These threads usually carry flowers and other articles 
of temporary adornment daring social function- 
Hansti a neck ornament of zinc is worn by the 

—The males usually wear on the 
ana and sometimes on the wnst a zme or betimetal 
ban-le. The females wear on the fpr^m a laree 
nnmbw of bell metal bangles which look like spirels. 
Circular p eces ofishells permanent!} joined by molten 
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lac after they have been inserted in the hand are 
also worn by the females on the forearm Amicta 
and finger nncs of zinc arc also «orn bj the females 
lyjircr Limbs — The onlj ornament on the anile is 
used by the females and children The common 
variety is the solid circular bronze rings A second 
tjpe worn by adult women is an inverted shaped 
ornament the loop of which is firmly fixed on the 
back side of the leg This ornament is also laigely 
used by tho women of the plains and the relative 
absence of this type among the hill women of the 
Kajmahal sub division shows that this has been adopted 
from the plains The children also wear another type 
of anklet, which is made up of two circular brass or 
bronze rings soldered in the middle line with some 
red seeds of the wild kuneh (Abrtts pnralonus) tnsnie 


Tlotren aiil creepers — These are usiialJj worr> 
daring festive ocassions market days and other social 
functions 0" fho market days when the aontha of 
both sexes come to the market, the strings on the- 
Arms and necks car slits flits of the pinna and hair 
eariT various creepers and red flowers with wide 
corollas Alarket is the proper place where mates are 
courted, with presents which in particniar can be- 
had near at hand Flowers are exchang^ for gifts of 
necklaces and combs as such , flowers are presented to 
the intermediary who introduces a girl to a young 
man or r»« refsa flowers are abundantly used m th^ 
early stages of courtship of a young pair The 
Santals typically excel m this art than 'any of the 
neighbouring tribes 


Sketch JIap to IiLUsrrtTF 

AGRICULTURE & FORESTS IX THE UNDEVELOPED TROPICAL LANDS 
IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA 
fSce Ailicle on p 669} 



nourf MrtioM represent Anus of_Sm*u. Fiii-'nvo Kira, Maize, Epaas Etc. introdnceej ch.cBy 
bv A®i‘ttio labour from tho Mainland • 

As.alio 

labour 




FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Class Behind the Nasis 
note m the Ltnnn h'nla at the rehtions 
existing between the Nans and the leaucre of 
industry 

Now that nsht montha have passed since Itiller 
attained supremo power in C^rmany it is at last 
po*«ible to discover what is really happening vt no 
time has there been anv doubt that the entire Nan 
TCRime 13 merely the political arm Ihroogh which 
•certain indnstnalists control the country The essential 
function of Hitler is to defend capitalism private 
■property rugged inditidualiam production for profit 
Ins movement is Soculist in name only 

But even granting that the Nans are trying to 
prwerve just as much of the old system m possible, 
even granting that Hitler is the embodiment of 
<«unter revolution a new dass has emerged mo 
begun to play an active part in world history TOs 
wlasa la not tho proletariat tUt made the 
Revolution or the bourgeoisie that made the French 
II 1 . an .normou. iKjJf of iihit^llar worVan nhoac 
numbers hare steadily increased as mrehanical lawur 
has displaced manual labiour, wpeciady in G^ai^ 
the moat highly industnaliwd nation 
Thu element Is now execnting Soeialuls 9k?"pMn!.>i 
Jews Liberals and pacifists precisely M the French 
revolntionisU guillotined the^ ansfwrats and as the 
Ted Russians estcrminated Ae 5^® 

IS this immense difference The 

class in Tnince and the terdutionary prolctamt m 
-Russia were s ei/ine properly from "S'"*?! 

the Nazis are fipttmg to keep Fnfz Tbyssen in 
control of the ?tcel Trn«t 


The Future of the Nans Regime 
The «ime piper goes on to eipliin the future 
of the Nazi regime in Germany 

The present Government therefore has l«s ro 
■fear from the Communists who by ^ 

budding up a powerful underground wgan^ion 

s "rhSrTjCbrlS 

ro £o?b.d”anr' “ KVolSuon Us^ sui^^d 
to declare that as far as trouble » 

tbe u .nonjiuou. eoropon 

SEToftb?* Vamhrsler 
Gemanj npoila a P™!?' 'Kioi 
poms and finally a monarchist r« Socialist 

TViar Hiller has civen up all idea oi a eociauat 

7S”£.r"f5 £o.:ri' /rf aS's 


ItcTOlutiOD which meins dividing feudal propertiM 
among the peasants particnlarly the Elban and 
tMt rnissian properties confiscation of large fortunes 
beginning with— above all— Jewish fortunes the 
slogan being Return to the German people what 
the bloodsucking Jews have taken from it ’ 

Out if Hitler is not willing to head the revolution 
others will and it is confidently expected that street 
fighting will takeplace in Berlin this winter It is even 
eaid that this street fighting will be provoked at such 
and auch streets and that a definite nnmber of killed 
and wounded will be reported and shops ( presumably 
Jewish ) looted before-and here comes the Great 
Unknown— the Reiehstcthr steps in The Retehstethr 
cannot step in until things have become pretty bad 
have passed a given ( csrefully plann« ) point 
When and if the Reicnsieehr intervenes it will be 
for the purpose of rs'establishing tbe monarchy The 
young monareh is to be Louis lerdinand tbe second 
son of tbe Crown Pnnec He is said by those who 
know him to be a fine intellgent modest young 
man who did not lake at first to the part assigned 
him but who is now undergoing systematic truning 
for bis future job 


Fortification of the French Frontier 

Lft«t July the elaborate fortifications on the 
North East frontier of Prance ■were brought to a 
completion They have been planned with a view to 
resisting a sudden invasion of France by Germany 
and are a terrifying symptom of the war fever 
among European nations Their de«cription 
quoted in the ^olktrbund from French papers 
reads like a chapter from one of Jules Verne a 
scientific romances 

■Tbe mam feature of the new fortifications is their 
almost complete invis b lity says the Journal of 
August 29ti How can one guess from seeing two 
or three cupolas that there is an interconnected network 
of pass^es and shafts extending to a depth of GO 
metres and that accumulations of explosives only need 
an dectnc spark to turn tbe ground into enormous 
craters 

Tbe ikfit J^nsien of \ugust 30th describes the 
extent of these works How far is it from Metz to 
Saargemund ? Tbe speedometer of tbe car shows 
300 kilometres The miracle of construction extends 
for a length of 300 kilometres Another report reads 
Those who m the track of M Daladier's car visited 
this extraordinary stronghold which starts at tbe 
gates of Metz and stretches for many hundreds of 
imometres have, as an antidote to excessive pessimism 
gamed the conviction that everything possible much 
more than can be expressed has been done for the 
defrace of France 

"Ihe whole repre'ents a unique an ab«oIutely 
fantastic subterranean fortress m which starti 
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to-morrow, ft nbolc community will he able to lire 
ftiid defend itself ajmmst men the most jiowerfully 
Clumped and most formidable fisssilnnl 

‘iniBirini^ aloni: a front of more tbno one hundred 
kilometrci* nt n distance of 12 Lilomctres from the 
frontier, a continuous aenefl of Rcpnr&tc fortinealiona 
distInKUiAhiibIc only by the eomcwhnt undulating 
nniiearanco of the irround And the protrnslon here and 
there, like btiKc Medusa a heads of embrasurw 
ftnd concrete ensepiatca Comitleas finale foriA are 
rao(;cd fllonpsido One nnotber and interconnected by 
recondary Imca of defence. 

/\!1 this frontier ire hare the namt apeclacle 
ConntlesB mwa of barlied wire atink deep in concrete 
show that one is near an unsuiipccted fortress 
Beneath onr feet is a fort which ftccordmi; to n 
hiRhlj ranked oHiccr is capable of rcsistini; the hearicst 
artillery Imappne a hiiRC drcndnooyiht deep down 
in the earth nt a depth usually only mbamtod In 
mtnerg Orcr it arc ecattcred thousands and tbottsanda 
of tons of soil from which there cmcree at intervals 
turrets with the marries of guns I ach of these 
turrets weighs at least % tons 

A hundred metrea below the surface we come upon 
the unknown city, the City of War mth long 
hrilhantly illuminated streets beneath which a 
volcano lies domiant with a crater of such a wide 
extent that its sunden outburst would destroy huge 


We diseoier a railway and in carriages that can 
almost he called comfortable and at Uio speed of ao 
expro's train we make a tour of inspection round 
this ftstonishing city where everything has been pre 
arranmd so that whole armies can remain m it lor 

months at a time , . ^ 

‘•That IS not all There is no mere aoilhcrc ihe 
ground consists of concrete and iron The uneven 
surface suddenly ends in a sheer drop *0 
arranged that tanks at full speed would fad to notice 
It in time and would ho smashed to , 

"The underground fortress is built here in soeb a 
manner that tft soldiers who have to ‘"habit it muH 
be struck by the fact that even the laws of ballistics 

is the deception produced ™ 
as a result of the cunoua working of a »“hterraiieM 
canal system By ‘1*6 /A* 

with all Its streets and bndges can be lioouw in « 
hours time The Ponds as these works arc 

called 


The Question of Food 

Tlir Km Ilepuhlic has an important ™ 

the fooil rcquiromsnts ot men Ho 
JriA Amonean com itions tot .omo ot 1»» ro 
maths are of unuersal njiplicitmn 

In this land ol soPP'W^, '’’“Sot” 
equanimity to 'under cram and breadlines 

Buch cases are of small im^ starving for lack of 

Sf nght”ki nd ‘If food tlnsirtitotire f«o»»o I» 


IS «i>ectACular, whereas quahtatne famine t* 
ronecalcd It is, however terribly iind'Tintning lo 
public health in spite of the convincing and even 
spectacular results of diet evpenmentaljo/i wilb 
animala and human beings, we do not generally 
recognize the social importance of diet because us 
cflectA are hidden and therefore almost impossible 
to measure At least we have never tried to measure 
them on any signillcant scale 

As a result of their experimental work nutntionisu 
have set up minimum standards for proper eatini. 
On the other hand government sgrlcultural eipen 
tnent slaUons botnc-economiei department? the 
Chtidreo’s Bureau and other agencies have begun to 
survCT the food habits of various groups of fl e 
population ^Vhen the fcxvl consumed is measured 
nf^inst the food tbit should be consumed to meet 
minimum health reiiuircmcnls— a tough statistical ioI> 
—it is found that alarming percentages of the families 
studied do not come up to the minimum standards 
These standard of living studiea have proved what 
might seem an obnoa? fact that family income is 
the most determining factor in family diet One 
would expect a dcHnitc correlation between income 
And diet from a knowledge of the fact that tho e 
foods which BtL dietctically the most valuable— Iear> 
meats milk fruits and legetables— are the most 
penshablc. Though the nutntionisU call these tho 
protective foods, economists constantly refer to them 
as the luxiu) foods Vn adequate income does not 
guaraotee the purchase of an optimum diet when 
carelessly spent it docs not even ensure on adequate 
diet But families with an adequato income are almost 
certain to meet the minimum staodards which ba\e 
been set up for adeqoate income allows variety 
always a safeguard and above all it allows n LenerouA 
purchase of the more expensive protcclire foods 


Organized Cbnstmnity aad War 

People m this coimtrywho are frequenth surpn««l 
and sometimes chocked by tho politicnl attitudo 
of Bntwh missionanos and clergymen m Indit 
forget that organized religion has never been on 
the side of oppresied nnd suffering humanity 
because its worldly interests are inevitably Iinkei] 
up with those of existing Governments There is 
no inhere of human activities which illustrates 
this TCtter than war As a ^v^lter «nj3 m the 
iriwW Tomorrou in courie of a review of Raj 
H Abram s book Preael ers Present .rlrws 

It roust be recorded that wbile our churches haie 
A tradition of peace and have continuou«lj given hp 
service to the cause they have eiippbrtcd every 
particular and specific war thit this country has 
fought Theyhad a large part m the M ar of ihe 
Ilcvolution The} supported the Civil War on Iwih 
Bides of the border In the Spanish American Mar 
one of the Philadelphia pastors said hloro 
righteous is this war than the war for independence 
and tho Cinl Mar because in this war wo are 
fighting for the freedom of those who are bound to 
us by no other tics than those of common humanity 
Thus it IS apparent that the churches and tbcir 
leaders came up to the Great Mar with a love for 
peace in general but with a willingness to fight any 
particular war which the government might declare 
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He then poea on to summuizc the record of 
American clergymen dunng^ the Great IVar 

What they said maVes sad reading now Many. 
I know, would their right hand could they call 
back their words One of my own theological teachers 
said TT)i3 war when C7rn«l by the \Jbes and 
and Amenca to the right i«stie will be another proof 
of the divine twwer of the bermon on the Mount. 

A \ 31 C V physical director snnplied the soldiers 
with a little manual on hand to-hand fighting 
Among other thing* ho said Nerer miss an 
opportunity to destroy the c\es of the enemy The 
eye can casilj b“ removed with the finger And 
another 3 31 C \ secretary of great power wrote 
I would not enter this work till 1 could see Jeans 
himseJf sighting down n gun barrel and ronning a 
bayonet through an enemy s body hven such n 
scholar and teacher as Dr, Bosworth formerly dean 
of Oberlio could write "The Christian soldier in 
friendship wound the enemy In friendship be kills 
the enemy And such a man as the Rev George 
r Pentecost a Presbyfenan pastor in Philadelphia 
could say that no line could be drawn between 
Christianity and patnotism and every Presbyterian 
church should be a recruiting station ^ Mr Abnms 
record pies us page after page of these statements 
It 13 a record of apo«ta«y that makes one ashamed 
and sick at heart 

Tne fifth part of the record is reserved for those 
who kept the faith There was a remnant who did 
not join the pa^k There were a few who did not 
bow the knee to Baal or throw their children to 
31o]och There were a few who kept the fa th John 
Hajnes Ilo'mes was one Norman Thomas ano^er 
Ind ihero was Billy Iiocke Nevm Psyrr Panl 
Tones and a few others Jfr thraros has listed most 
of them (not alll aud he tells just what happened to 
them In a few ca«ea these nrcaehers kept their 
pulpits and their people stood by them but these 
were rare exceptions These men nave a right to be 
proud of their war record They worked through the 
war to lessen the burden of the conscientious 
objectors And little help they got from the 
churches ! They worked too for ciril liberties aod 
for a just peace. Tbeir individual testimony and the 
organizeil testimony of the Fellowship of Beeoaalis 
tion and other groups kept the torch of tr«e religion 
alight To their work is due the fact that a new 
spirit IS arising in our clergy How they roust 
as they hear Dr Fosdick ‘Sherwood Eudy Rabbi 
Stephen fe Wise and many others declare they 

will “never bless or support any i^r wbateoevev 
again The list of penitents increases dailv 

But what of the future f If we fight again say 
against Japan for the honour of the while race ov 
aga nst INigland for the freedom of ^ 

against Rii iia to prevent the 6pre.a“ of atheisne 
commnnistn will the preachers b* for those wars 
too ? Time alone can answer 3Ir Ibrams la most 
fair and generou® He does not blame the clergy jot 
what they did m the Ja«t war They were.^ 
victims like all the rest of propaganda the -nert 
instinct and the munition makers But ibis cannot 
satisfy a sincere preacher of the go«peI of Cmriot 

He cannot escuse hinself in that wa) He 

that the gospel of love cao rrfeem ihe world He 

has nothing to preach if in a time of b ress be Mb 

back and justifies his falling back o" ‘he way of 

world the wav of hatred ai d violence and bloodsneiL 
W IS the time for the ministers of Amenca to read 
theJI recoid of 1917 and 1918 and make up their 


mindi wber’ they will stand when the propaganda 
machine agjun cries Kill till for the glory of God 
und the \mericsn people 


Foreign Doctors in China 

V note m 77ie People s Tnbune de cribes the 
domination of foreign doctors in China irrespective 
of their profes*ioniI qtmlifiradions The passage 
13 not without its moral for India 

It IS in Shanghai particularly where foreign enltnre 
has come to dominate in such measure that we find 
people of high social standing and great political 
prominence visiting foreign quack and charlatani 
rathet than competent Chinese physicians This i- 
thc more amazing in view of the fact that Shaogha 
13 so notoriously a centre for foreign charlatans and 
that ibftje scoundrels usually have even Jess sorupJt. 
with regard to their Chinese than to their foreign 
victims VnJ yet we hear of a Chinese lady of great 
prominence politically, whose own husband was a 
qualified doctor who. when visiting a highly competent 
Cbioe«e physician cl the nioderu school esplamed that 
she just wanted to see him before going to a foreign 
physiciao ID the sense that (be latter could b* more 
fully relied open That this extraordinary and quite 
idiotic prejudice is shared by many Chinese as we 1 ak 
foreign i„nonin)usc3— is shows by the great snccess 
wbiim many foreign quacks and charlatans have 
achieved here, while many highly qualified Chinese 
physicians are hard put to it to make both end meet 
It » ne>v»sary to note that this distiustof Chinese 
medical men s ability is cjjatioctly »i>/ shared by 
corapMent foreigners of the profession out here In 
the Piipiog Union ^ledicat College the premier 
medical institution in Ch na in the hands of 
Americans and supported by the Rockefeller Founda 
non roost departments are aetualU in the hands of 
Chinese specialists today The most competent men 
the beadi, of the P U M C Hospital can find are 
IQ roost ct^es now Chinese. But ignorant and 
prejudiced foregners and even Chinese soinetimes 
come to this institation and then turn awav upon 
finding that their spec ahat is a Chinese — actually 
turning to foreign physicians of mneh less competence 
and graduates of the I’ U "M C sometimes come to 
Shanghai and discover themselves pas ed over in 
favour of some foreign charlatan 

Cynics of course may say that such fooU deserve 
to be swindled But when men and women are ill 
and Bufleiing it is hardly time to take such an 
altitude. Furthermore while most of the quacks 
( « « persons practising without proper preliramary 
trroniog) are probably foreigner* there are charlatans 
among both Chinese and foreigners men with the 
proper degrees and training but unscrupulously 
BwindliQg their patients at every stage. Until there is 
compulsory registration and organization of physicians 
thme/bre and supervision of their wort and fbeir 
conduct all that can be done is to depend upon 
personal recommendation or advice or accept the 
pfaysiciaiis ID atiendanee at the best foreign and 
Chinese hosptals when one is in need of medical 
treatment. No intelligent person of course should 
permit their choice to Ibe guided by a question of 
nationaliiT 
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The Armament Firms of Great Britain 


It IS mlmittcd on till iiniuh tlint tlio armament 
niixnufnctiircrH nro ilio xxor«t promoU“r« of war 
How nciirwo art again to a iinixerpnl conflapm 
tion H in lipated lij tlio proapcnlj of iho pro it 
annnment firms llu following aummary 
puhliihinl l») T/ii' Itiiiif jiffe o{ a nimplilel 
issiiul bj tb( Union of l)eniO''rntic Conirol entitlcii 
J'llriotiim <lcnU with the ninnition manu- 
facturer^ of Gnat Rntniii 


^\hlle iicientmts aclinR on the inHlnictionR of the 
politicians ninke war more and more ilcally the 
armament manulaclurcn and the makers of material 
essential to this mnnafacturo watch their profila _prow 
AMiile almost excr) other form of industry la in the 
slough of deprcHsion the share* of armament llrms 
improve m vnl le 

Hio altitude of thOsC who arc intcreHtcif m arma 
menta is well represented by a cvnical remark in 
Tie Jeivphn^. a paper which may d<' fairly described 
ns the unoflioial, and sometimes surpnsmgly out 
Eimken voice of the \ir Almislry and the aircraft 
industry 


•The mnnnfaelnrcts of both aeroplane* and enginca 
may hope for increased turnover and profits a jeir 
or so hence when the Disarmament Conference ha« 
faded out and the prograramc of expansion Is allowed 
to proccotl ... 

^le Ilntish Government itself is pleased at every 
increase m the sales of llntish arms overseas not 
only because they arc good for trade and preshw 
1 lit because a high armament export trade enables 
British firms to keep up-to-date and by working at a 
CTcater capacity than would be possible if they bad 
to rely only on the purcliasing power of their own 
OoveniTnent to be always ready for the sodden 
demands of war 

5Ir U J Thomas chairman of the Soeicly of 
Bntish kireraft Constructors boasted that the Uendon 
display bid proveil valuable as a means of securing 
orders adding significantly but obscurely that it was 
bSmg more ditTcuU to trace otcict hu«w«s 
CTcept in a vague way through the Oovemment 
reSa of export" Ilu8ine"8 in military acrophan 
la still being done often on cond tion that no 
announcement concerning the placing of orders 
M made 

The proof of this increased activity in 
aircraft sales can immediately be found in the fact 
AI«f n firm like the Tairey kviation Co which 
SSiahres m the manufacture of m'hta^ ?S!n 
Cl.it nn increase of 12* per cent in net jrofilsin 
ifej whiir^rfl G Hawker rnginecnng Co 

.SAo'TtJ'A.r. of .bo ..r 
fi™ 

prospectus /eiland Denmark 

m Canada bew /ei^^ ^ Fnrthw 

Estbonia Yu20«lavia I flamsli imd 


aircraft arc lieing manutacturnl under Jiccnic in 
Sweden and Denmark and the option to iiireba«e 
manafactiiring rights of certain types has been 
acquired bj Norway fapan and Persia The Iinli«h 
Air ^finistry has also acquired tinder a royalty 
sg^nicnt the manufacturing rights of the Hawker 
Hart type aircraft and this machine is fn course 
of ejiiantity production by Mekers (kviation) ltd 
and Dir SV U Vrmslrong Whitworth Aircraft I td 
to the order of the Air ^finistry 

ItoHs-rnyee ltd who make the best British 
acro-cngincs as well as the best luxury cars, and who 
are now supplyiug the engines for a large number of 
It A 1 bombing and fighting t [uadrons showed an 
iDcrimso of 5i jwr rent on their net profits in 

De Ilavilhnd Aircraft Itd„ reports *Therc has 
also been a good deal of activity in the aircraft 
section stimulated by the rapiifly dwindling pros 
pceta of disarmament 

Mr O Short the managing director of Short 
Bros one of the lea ling seaplane manufacturers was 
no doubt expressing the legitimate hope of the 
whole industry when he said *11118 year will sec the 
firms workshops full again at work both on civil and 
military aircraiL The coming year will be the busiest 
aince the Armistice. 

In some I ranches of the armament industry it is 
diAicoll to estimate profits precisely because armament 
firms manufacture other things oesdes armaments 
In the case of \iclers. the holding company of 
kicLcra krmstrongs which is the Isrgnt anosment 
firm in this couulTy, it is clear that the improrement 
shown in its tnoual Beport this years was mainly 
the result of increased armament orders 

^ir Herbert Lawrence chairman of Vickers lAd 
who took the opportunity in his annual speech to 
refer to the argnments of The Secret Interaationa) ' 
admitted that ^ ickera Armstrongs relies very latpelv 
on Rtrnament orders for its existence and instified 
Its export trade by the stock argument that the 
safety of the Empire in the event of aggression by 
some other power also depends on the capacity of the 
srropany to inerca«e its prcduclion of armaments at 
euoit notice 

Imperial Chemical Industrie? ltd which m 
addition to its other activities is the predominant 
British producter of high explosives shells and 
matenalsof cbcmical warfare has done astonishinglv 
well donng the last jenrs and its recent success is 
doarly due in part to the war in the kav Fast for 
which Iitipcnai Chemicals through tbeir sucsidiary 
IC.I (Metals) Ltd has supplied very largo quantities 
of launitions Their net profits m int2 increased from 
i!34(W.29^ to ’11^072, an increase of 30 per cent 

Their annf&il report was the model of discretion 
in dealing with the tvcUvitiea of their metal group 
Ivo direct reference was made to the slaughter of 
Chinese and Japanese on the plains of Jlanchnna but 
It was remarked Sporting ammunition business was 
pixid klfhough financial stringenej and a poor 
iibooting season combined to render home sales 
dt-wippoTnUng export trad* su! stintmlly increased the 
lower alerting exchange haiiig widened markets in 
which trade wa" foruerly difficult 
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The SoTiets aad World BeTOlntion 

The fo«tenng of i worll revolution n-etl to be 
one of the canltnil doctnneo of Bil hevi t fo'eign 
policy m its earlie t pha^e anJ this created the 
mo«t formidable ob tale in the way of the 
recosmilion bvof Ru® la ihe Government* of the 
world This is no long^er the ca^e In an articl* 
contn buted to The \eic Rfpuhlic Trotsfcv how 
that the onentationof Soviet foreign pol cv ha 
became profoundly altered and the Third 
International no longei «tands b^-tween Russia an! 
the Powers 

The plan for building «ociahsm in one coontrv atone 
IS m no wise an emptv phase it u a p-acti-wl 
programme embracing la equal degrees economy in 
ternal policies and diplomacy The more decuivelv 
the Sonet hureancraeT has intrench'd itrflf in its 
position as to national socialism the more ih qney 
tions of mtemationil revolution and with them the 
Comintera have been relegated to the background 
Every new revolntion is an equation with many on 
knowns and hence it includes m it»elf an element of 
mayjT poliucal nak. TTac pre«ent Sjriet gevemment 
seeks, with might and toaui to ensure its internal 
•econty asainst risk eoooeeted not only snth wars but 
revoluUooi Its intenial policies hare been trans 
formed from intemational revolutionary policies into 
those which are conservative 

True, the Sonet leaderhip cannot openly wvow the 
facta as they are ether to its own workers or ih<>«« of 
other coontnes. It is shackled by the ideoloww 
heritage of the October revolution which forms the 
reserroif for its inthoniy with the working niass» 
But while the shell of the trad tioo rema.n« toe 
content has evaporated. The ®on« goTeroroeot aJwws 
the mdimcntarv onrsns of the Comintern to maintain 
their re-idence m tfoscow Bat ii no hn'^ pennu 
them to convoke lotemationil congncft^ 
longer connts npon the assistance of foreign Comma 


m t parties, it no longer concerns itjclf in the lean 
with their mterests in Us own foreign polieie* e 
B-^ed only refer to the nature of the reception acco'ded 
to tbe French politicians m Moscow in order to be hit 
(•"tweea the eves by the contradiction b«ween the 
epoch of •‘tabu and ihe epoch of I/>nin 


V recent i3«ue of the French ofF<.i4l ortran, Z> 
Temps ('~Ts^mber ‘’4). carries a dispatch from Mihcow 
which is most significant “The platonic hopes for the 
world revolution are bein-* t»mon'' the 

ratmg circles of the Ujt S. R] au the more feirentlv 
the more thev are beia'» renounced in p-a*tice” Le 
lemps goes on to elucidate ‘•tinee the removal of 
Trotskv who with his theory of the permanent 
revolution represented a gennme international danrer 
the •vmet mlets. beaded by stalm have adhered to 
the pohcT of bnilJing soculism la one country 
withont awaitmc the problematic revolntiou in th» 
rest of the world. The newspaper in?i«*en ly warns 
again't error thOsc French pol tican* who stiD mcLne 
to coaftt3« the phantoms of the past with the 
teabties of todav Let us not forget thi* this 
involves not a chance publication but the mo«t 
mdnentiaJ and utterly conrervative organ of the ruLn- 
»,la.« of I ranee Janres once said apib aboute Ae 
lemps ■'It i* the loarjreoi*ie turned into a 
newspaper" 

Of all the world governments the Vraenren 
gorenment has np to now adhered iao»t ureconcilahlr 
ID relation to the •roneli to the pnociple of eawtal 
tti- Lemutit^ Jd this question of the Comintern 
nlaved the dwisive role we need only recall tbe 
llamdtoa Fth Commiitee 1 flowerer if the fcoooarable 
member of tVngrw keeps m touch with linns fiets 
whieh need no les iroooy of witnesses— for ihcr sneak 
for themsdres— be must come to the conclu* on that 
the fomre poley of the Soviet gOTernmenl no 
loncer creates th» sJubtest tuRdnarM towards i*s 
recognittoo not onlv dr fneh bn. de jure 
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MahenJra Lat Sircar Birffr Centenary 
The Iradci writes with rcfcrcnci to tho 
-celebration in Calcutta earli Hat inontli of 
the celiteiiarj of the birth of the late 
Dr Mabcnclra Lai Sircar 

\\ e arc dad that Rood old Dr Mi^endra Lo* 

frE, Se hdl ATia'i! 

,Vr‘”Ca°". S!i™‘Sly®oi"aS. “urlKid™ 
R;;T^rrnfora7‘r■^^"..;aS1^^^ 

distlneuishwl doctor who aro^ P» 

sru 

3, Ptylrrou. •cuon S dZ.Z T, 

that be the phlanthropy of 

« ‘’.“.l.rur Sircar hrf to tarn to lie lb™ 
TJeDgal tliat Dr »c contnUution for 

Maharaja Mahantja 

the fo'Jfj^^VhSusand rupees Dr Mahcndra Lai 
gare fifty , . regular crusade against pre 

Sircar earned out a g saying of 

mature ">*”5®^® *ny times that he dated ^ 
his repeat^ many ] ^ ^ben Angir* uttered 

SI cS®S efjw "P oS? f”iS 

If C°icS “ pi™ 0” 

his ho mured memory «,fract 

« ilhin n » (rood idcn 

•printed nbove s t 6 j ndded 

^fDr for the 

tint the mum credit, ns 


foiiiidatioii of the Ilnjkuiinri L'’pcr Asylum 
it Biidvanutli, named ifter Ins wife, belongs 
to him \\ itliin the Hindu fold he wis also 
fin nrdent upholder of the unit} of the 
Godhead Spenking at the Hammobun Roi 
Anniversar} in the }car 1889, which was 
presided over b\ Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
he observed 

In connection srith the rerastihty of tho late 
Itaja Itaramobun Imy I hope 1 shall be permitted 
to take this opportunity of saying that it ts a 
matter of great rejoicing that he <houd be claimed 
by all sections of the community as a man who 
ought to be admired Gentlemen irh le it is a 
matter for rejoicing 1 must at the same time raise 
my warning to cc that wo should not lo«e sight 
of the great ceutral truth to the propagation of 
which the late ] aja Rammohun Hoy deroted h a 
whole life and that was the unity of the Godhead 
The great aspiration of tho late Raja Rumraohun 
Roy was to enable the human mind to acquire the 
highest truth whuh it was capable of acquiring 
and that was to have a just correct and true idea 
of the unity of the Godhead 1 need not dwell 
and dilate upon the various reforms which he 
inaugurated those reforms are going on rapidly 
enough Rut 1 mist say -and eaj with the 
greatest regret— that the greatest reform at which 
be aimed namely to instruct his countrymen ii 
the unity of the t. odbead has not made adequate 
progi^s when I recollect what the late 1 aja 
Ranmohun Itoy did for the abohl on of idolatry 
and what we have since been doing towards the 
same object I must say that wc cannot congrat i 
late ourselves upon our energj 

‘'A Reproach fo the Philanthropy of 
Bengal" 

In the opinion of the Allahabad daili, 
"It 18 a reproach to the philantlirop} of 
Bengal that Dr Sircar had to turn to the then 
Mfiliaraja of Vinanngnm for a contribution 
for the foundation of a laboratorj The 
Mahamjagnvp fifty thousand inpeca ’ 
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If it be 1 reproach for nnj province to 
receu e donations from outside, Bengal may 
be said to be in good company For 
example, m Allahabad the Vizianagram Hall 
of the Aluir Central College was built with 
money given b^ the Slaharaja of Vizianagram , 
manj , if not most of the big donations received 
b) the Hindu Unuersita of Benares came 
from outside the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh , such was perhaps also the case 
with the Aligarh MAO College which 
has developed into the Aligarh University 
donations were collected for the Hindu 
Widows’ Home and the Indian Women’s 
Universitj, bothof the Bombaj Presidency, 
from America and Africa donations were 
collected for the Jalandar Kanj a Mahavidyalav 
from Africa, etc, etc Wo are not a^re 
that it was ever said pointedly that these 
facts were a reproach to the philanthrony of 
ths United Provinoes, Bombaj, and tUe 
Panjab _ 

As regards Dr Mahendra Lai Sircar's 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, while Bengal is grateful for what 
non Bengalis have given to it, one may be 
permitted to point out that Bengalis also 
havo done a little for it It was fo inded on 
Janoary 10,1870 The first year's report 
of ite working, published in 1877, contains 
a complete list of the 
during 1870, unoonting to 11" 05,i40 in the 
aggrclate Out of this sum the donations 
received from non Bengalis were R" 500 
from Sir Richard Temple, R" 5^000 from 
the Maharaja of Patiala, R" 1,M0 from 
the widow of Govinda Prasad Pandit of 
Raniganj (sctllcd in Bengal), K* “>•> 
Pandit Pran Kath Saraswatl 
(settled in Bengal), and ^ I™,'”” 

Rev Father E Lafont, S •'> j'®* 
College-Jntal, Rs 0,700 The Wance of 
Rs 89,040 came from Een^lis 
fmlytarof the ejeiilenee of the imliliiUm 
A small bonk in Bengal, and 
"The Indian Association for the 
of Science, Its Short History and Urgent 
Needs” by Trailokia Nath Mnkherji and 
A mnka Tail Sircar, i.v,s, r c s , published in 

V903, contains 

and disbnrsements from 18,0 9 ," 

the credit side arc shown Rs 3,St.4.0, 

6a-i3 


comprising Rs 1,69,278 received from the 
public, Rs 40,000 received in 1890 from the 
Alihanja of Vizianagnm for the laboratory 
(perhaps the Maharaja gave another Rs 10,000 
afterwards), Rs 25,000 received from Babu 
Eally Kishen Tagore for scientific 
instruments, Rs 15,200 received from the 
Maharaja of Cooch Bchar for Lecturers, 
Rs 98,378 as intereat on Government 
secoritic'*, Rs do, 780 frum rent of roadside 
shops and Rs 825 miscellaneous It is 
stated in the introduction to this book that 
at the time of its publication the property 
held bv the Association was valued at nearly 
R« 4,a0,000 

In recent j cars the late Babu Bihari Lai 
Mitra of Calcutta gave Rs 1,00,000 to the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science 

Of course, the amounts given to this 
institution were small compared with the 
large educational endowments received b> 
universities, etc , m more receut time^i 
That Dr Sircar did not get more from his 
Bengali and other countrymen for lits Asso- 
ciation was because in hisdavs there was 
little interest in scientific re oarch and 
education in Bengal aud other provinces, 
because he was not ns persuasive a “beggar” 
as Mr G K Gokhale, Sir Ashutosh Miikherji, 
Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviva, etc, and 
because of other circumstances which it 
would do no good to mention now The 
time had jet to come when in differ- 
ent provinces Tamshcdji Tata, D Lavmi- 
narayana, Pash Behan Ghose and Tnraknath 
Paht were to give millions for Rcieiice 

It has been neceesary to give "o much 
space to what niaj appear to be a very small 
matter, because interested propaganda has 
been earned on to produce the wrong impres- 
sion that Bcogalis have done nothing or 
little for the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science and that it owed its 
birth and existence to the donation of the 
Mahanja of Vizianagram 

"Caste Nil ' 

rhe "India” volume of the Ccii«tis of 
India for 1931 is bv Dr J 11 iluttcn^who 
13 an anthropologist of di tioction 
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clmptcr doNotcil to ciislc, tribf* laul iicoin 
1‘art I of tliiH vohimp it is Rtntcd 

In lim n dffinit roliirn of nil « is acccjtoi 
for cnsto tut (lUtinct from thi itidividuais wlio on 
ncTOiint of isnonnco or accident failed to «tatc 
any caste at all Thes rtlMnis of «aMc nil 
totalksl 1 SSI for India I'S per fcnt of which 
tame from Ilcn;.al 1* 1 0 


It iH well Known that JJcngal is araonp the 
least caste ridden rcRioii" of Indu niid 
‘‘imtouchnbilit}” of the extreme eonthcni 
India type is entirolj unknown here The 
fjcntcnccs extrictcd nbovo also tend to show 
that caste has lost its hold to n considerable 
extent on tho Hindu communU) oflKngal 
It i«, tlioreforo, an iron) of fate and of 
“anli-untouchabiht} ” that the Poona Pact 
appears to take it for granted that "ontoucli 
.ibihtj” preaails in Bengal as much as in 
Madras, assigning to ^‘Ilanjans’ in both the 
pro\inccs an equal munher of Heals m tlie 
counciN 

As the “untouchibles” or tho depre std 
classes arc also Hindus, it is no griei ince of 
other Hindus that persons belonging to those 
clnssca maj occupy a certain nutuber of seats 
in the councils But what ar<. objected to arc 
(d that a ^stdge is being driven into the Hindu 
community tho Communal Doci«ion and the 
Poona Pact, dividing it into two sections ind 
making them pronouncedly antagonistic to one 
another, 00 tliat "high” caste Hindus ire 
being deprived of the right of representing 
the ‘ lower castes and the "lower castes are 
being depnsed of the advantage of being 
represented by capable and sympathetic high 
caste Hindus on the alleged or assumed ground 
that the higher castes do not care for or 
arc even hostile to tho interests of the lower, 
which is not unitcrBally true, (nO that the 
miniber of capable persons among the 
depressed classes possessed of a spirit ot 
independence being smaller than amonR 
intelligenlsi i, the nationalist element in the 
councSs 15 being weakened, thus strengthening 
the subserMent element and reducing t e 
democratic element to impotence-parti 
Srh m Bengal, and (n) that in I^engal 
tliose^ classes which have woiked, 

S sacrificed most for the 
^iLftrai and ha^e been doing most for the 
unlift'^of tlie depressed clashes arc beiii„ 
^?Ict.cany oUminatod from the legislature 


bt the CVmmiinal Decision and the Poona 
Put coinbimd Hit whole idea of communal 
rcpixeciitatioii i-, not onh anti national but 
mgniiist cornniongpiise and strikes i blow at 
the tlcttors’ freedom of tlioice of their 
represent itucs In law suits Mnsalinan-^ 
choose both non-Miisalman and Mneilmnii 
coiinstl, Hindus choose botli Hindu 
and ron Hindu counsel, lower caste Hindus 
choose both high caste and lower ca-ste 
counsel, nnd ho on Why then should it be 
ttssiimcd and enacted that in legislatures the 
elected must belong to tlie same sect or caste- 
group ns the electors y 

Risley "BuHded Beftcr than 
He Knew / 

III Part 1 of the "India’ \olumcofthe 
Cen-us of India for 1031, Ur Hutton writes 
All subsequent censas oificcrs lo India mult 
ha\e curbed ibe day when it occurred to Sir 
Herbert Itisley no doubt m order to tost his 
admiriblc tbeon of tho rclstire nasal index lo 
stiemit to draw up s list of caslcs Recording id 
ibeir rank iii societi Ho failed but the results 
of hi attempt arc almost us troublesome as if be 
ha I * uceecdcd for e\ ery census ftiroH rise lo a 
pcsuferoiis deluge of reprcacntatioiK accompanied bi 
bighh problematical histon» ashing for n-cognition 
of some alleged fact or hypothesis of win h the 
cons IS ns a department IS not legally competent 
to judge and of which its recocniton if accorded 
would be socially valueless. Moreover as often ns 
not direct action is requested against the correa 
pondiig bypotbcsis of other castes, hor the caste 
that dcoirra lo improve its social position seems 
to regard the natural attempts of others to go 
up with it as nn infringement of its own prero 
gative its standing is id fact tj be attained by 
stand ng upon others rather than with them Tor 
these reasons an abandonment of the return of 
caatc would be viewed with relief by census 
ollicers 

riic abaadoimient of the loturn of ca=te 
ought be viewed with relief by ceiistiR officeia 
but it would not bo welcomed by those 
Eiiropeon nnd Indian oilicials and non olHcialc 
who arc interested in keeping the Hindus 
60 CIO pohticaliy divided and in minimizing the 
political power and ettcctivcnoss, of the Hindu 
intelligentsia in freedom’s battle Conscious 
ly or imconsciously. Sir Herbert Rislev ha« 
helped these officials and non officials to gam 
their object by drawing up a list of caste- 
according to their rank in society All sub 
sequent similar lists arc adaptations or 
modifications of Rislev ’s list Tho natural urge 
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vrhich leads many ca«te» to improve their«:ociaI 
position continues to bo strong So strong 
Is it that in spite of the bnbe in the form of 
re erved seats in councils offered by the 
Communal Deci ion and the Poona Pact to 
many castes to adhere to their real or assum 
ed degraded social position, manv of these 
ha\e objected to being classified ns nntoueb 
able or depres ed caste® In Bengal the 
bribe has been resi ted to such an extent that, 
according to the Hon ble Sir William 
Prentice’s reply to a question in the Bengal 
Council on August 20 , 1033, 

Objections were reccMcd with respect to the 
proposed status of tha folloiring cartes on tanons 


grounds 

Bagdi 

Konwxr 

Oraon 

Bhuimali 

Lodha. 

lod 

llhoba 

Lobar 

Pundati 

fladi 

AfafU 

I aibanshi 

I ajQ 

lalia Kaibarta 

Jluchi 

Jhslg Male or 

Nacar 

-h»<nrdpcsba 


Kalwar 

Naroasudra 

•-ukh 

Kapali 

Nath 

Sunn. 

Kbandaif 

NuDJyj 



It has been «howQ in our la t October 
□iicnber that the e ca tes comprise the bulk 
of the persons tneUided in the provisiooal 
official schedule of socially and j>o)iticalK 
backward classes There is a distinct bias 
perceptible among the officials in favour of 
including ju the schedule as many ca«fes as 
possible Even among persons genuinely 
interested in the uplift of the lower strata of 
society — persons some of whom arc members 
of the Servant® of the Untouchables Socielv - 
there IS an unconscious tendency to accept 
the highest or higher figure of “Ilanjao®' id 
JXjwg'.p.* aKt jv .tw? •IfW*.*' 

figure Their anxietj is to prove that the 30 
seats given to them arc really as manx a® or 
2 erhajis le«s than what their nuroencal 
strength warrants Thex aiipoar to be on 
conscious that in trjing to jn tifj there erva 
tion of 30 scats in this xvav, they have been 
going against their avowed object of the 
social elevation of ’^Hanjans” and again t the 
emphatic objection of manj ca«tes to be called 
‘ Unnjans ” 

tncl all the while tic god* arc laugbiiig — 
if thev laugh — at the incongruous eight of 
roaii^ a leading member of the national, 
democratic nnd non comninnal Congrcs® 


organization virtuallx supporting the anti 
national, anti democratic and comtnunalistic 
Communal Decision of the Bnti«h Prime 
Minister in their eager desire to keep the 
Poona Pact intact * 

It IS easy to anticipate tlie official argu- 
ment that the objections with re»pect to the 
official!} proposed status of the 26 ca tes 
mentioned above were not received from all 
tlie persons or most of the per oils included 
iQ each of the-e caste , ns there was no 
referendum The reph i , neither was their 
proposed degraded sfatn«. decided upon on 
the ba«.i« of such a referendum No caste 
has ever unammou Iv or bv a majontx vote 
chosen to be considered degraded or back- 
ward Neither the Government, nor Dr 
Ambedkar, nor Mahatma Gandhi has tho 
moral ngbt to tell even a single man 
that he is basebom or included among 
the degraded or depressed, if he object- to be 
«o styled or included So, even if the objec- 
tions were found m some ca es to bare como 
ooii frein some sections of some of the 
above-named ca«te-, the} should be con idered 
xahd 

Whippwg and Sfenltzafton for 
Abdacfion and Rape 

The ob»ervation» made b) the Khulna 
Peoplc^s /iesociation in replx to the Govern 
ment letter inviting it® opinion on the 
suggestion to extend the jirovi. ion- of the 
NVhippmg ket to offences under sections 8o4, 
361, 361)A, 3fiGB, 367, 372 and 373 of the 
Indian Penal Code are [innfecl below 

1 In Ticir of the rapid an I abnormal increase 
Ot' OiT nc« Bfainaf women am/ in view oi* iiJc 
onmiized attempts made to commit and complete 
ihc*e ootrace® it tau«t be adraiiied that aertrer 
an I more deterrent puni«bmerts are nccc<»ir} 

2, Jn rJ'C* of panjr rape and cent nurd and 
ayvieinatie OQtraj;ea upon a einele woman althoncb 
Ine pani hmcni of whippsnc i proTided bv the 
Act la actual Mpcnence it is fcen that fo'ajiUK 
H inCcted only in rare cases rifort* should 
mad* that the pronsicn of tl \\ hipp ns \ct are 
appi ed in ca*r® of a diabol cal nature 

>. In add i on to these forms of pjnishnent 
the proti ion ajpl calle to bad e‘'iractcr* contajKd 
■n the t'nra nai I“rcrcdare Code and the 1 lice 
ItfCnlatioi » may be made applcaUe to these 
convicted persons 

-I There IS a larpc volnme of opntori aijiinst 
the enure abcl lion of ihc poni*hn:tnt Of whij-j^ng 
and «o It IS doubtful if an nnar — ty of otsmon in 
faeo-r of the eaten on of tie pcnishment of 
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whI|)p!nK will l>e oljt&inpJ. Hut tbe growing e»il 
nnd menace bare to Ims checked and aoelcty 
protected from llieHc ruOian* I. therefore, renturc 
to awggwt that that power may Iw &r^ulre<l 
thronch legUtatlon hj which It may be made 
j»»«<i!)le to Bitriltze convlctwl iKntona ueforr their 
relearn from jail, ao that thoir fuluic actlriticH 
may be entirely checketl. Unlwi anch draatle 
nicaaiirrt an* taken, »o<lcty will aiillcr Imiuinaci). 

h It haa nlno been suggwtM that In addition 
to the forma of piinUhmnil presenlicd by law 
other puniahmenU, bnr*fcttrni, atanding 

handcutTa. iilcbt fettorH, aolitar) cell, etc, prorided 
In the .tail Code, may Ix) adrnntaj'coualT adopted. 

G There la a further luggnition from many 
<martcra that cor(>oraI punishment to be deterrent 
ahoiild be inflicted locally, , at the plaeo of the 
commission of the oflince or at the Tillage of the 
ontragnl woman or other conicnicnt placet 
I'logginj; in n barbirous punisbrnciit, nod 
wc arc not {•cncrally in favour of its retention 
or extension. But if it be retained, it ought 
to be inllicted in eases of rape, and certainly 
in eases of gang rape. We arc cmpliatically 
nnd unequivocally in favour of the eteribrn- 
tion of persons guilty of rape and specially 
of gang rape. Cases are not rare in which 
persons accused of abduction and rape arc 
found guilty and punished but in winch the 
girls or women outraged cnonot be found. 
Jn such case* the property of tbe olTendcrs 
should be confiscated. 'Sometimes tbe 
partners or accoinnlicos of the culprits 
abscojid and succeed in evading detection 
Their property nl«o should be confiscated. 


TkUahabad llnivcrsifv Music Conference 

The promoters and orgnnirers of the 
Allahabad University Music Conference have 
made an enlightened nnd progressive move. 
As Mr. .Tusticc Niamatnllah obscrN'cd in 
opening the recent fourth annual session of 
the conference: 

He assiimcil that the* rca^cm for Bciedinc ■ 
ixirsoii of his cHm, for the purpose, might be that 
conviction might lie eirriM to the mmjls «jf «orac 
of those, who might still be suspected of barbonnne 
a lin'^ering preindice against tbe art of music ami 
hw object in performing the opening 
the conference, was to enrry conviction to the imnds 
of the organi/crs that even those cmplojrf m 
vU Prions pursuits of life greatl) appreciit^ 
fh^r efforts in promoting the art of music 
S and spintual effects of winch were no 
longer in conlrovcrsj. 

Proceeding, ho observed : 


making lutislc (lopular In these prorlocw, the 
Hcftgali commiinity domiciled In this province wa.i 
i*oluled to very great credit It was the> through 
whom music was intrcnluced through our girls, 
with wliora it was now very }»opular. It was a 
very hnlliaiit idea conctivcl by some devotees of 
iiiueic to introduce it in the life of the Unitersitj 
It sras probably to achieve that end that the 
present conference was founded a little over three 
years ago dimng which short period It had made 
very rapid nnigress. It had attract^ not only 
eompetiiore from di/Terent places but bad al'O 
attracted public atlcntion to its growing usefulness. 
Dr. I>. JL Hhattaeharyya was entitled to their 
thanks for the very great c/Torts be had made to 
make the conference a success. He also coogratu- 
fated the organircfB for selecting Jlajor Kanjit 
hingb to preside over this ) car's session 
Major Rftiijit Singh delivered an instnic- 
live address. Ifc luis subsequently expressed 
the opinions that . 

Amongst the instrumental musicians professors 
Ilafiz All Khan of Gwalior. Inayat Khan of 
Oaimpur, and J C Cliattcr}i of violin fame were 
listen^ to with rapt atlcntion. Prof. Bloln 
iUm (Muktagachha) and ilircndra Gangub of 
Calcutta earned (be largest approbation amongst 
the l<tMn players while Prof Parbat Singh was 
easily the best amongst tbe paUiauai artists 
Dancing of Kartic Jlam of Haipur was very highly 
apprcciatol 

Amongst the amateurs Miss Hinapani Mukcrii 
of Calcutta easily topped the list amongst girl 
musician* while Misa Oyha and jfisa Ufaya 
Hbaiiachsryya earned the largest approbation 
amongst the amateur girls Little ^liss Mukcrji of 
Calcutta kept tbe audience spelbboiuid and may 
be looked upon almost os a musical prodigy. 

Dr. Ranjit Singh rightly condemns the 
ii.irmonium 

from tbe classical point of Indian music the 
inevitable harmonium should ba\o been easily kept 
outoKlc the conference, as according to the \erdict 
of autbomies on Indian music, this instrument, 
instead of hating helped that art, has really 
retarded the progress of real mu*ic and is by no 
means a worthy accompaniment of Indian classical 
music The Mams College of Hindustani JJIusic 
at fjicknow are very right in having excluded 
(his detestable instrument from its list 
It ivBS a pUy there was no professor of 
Dtna Dr. Hhattacharyya’e children earned roost 
of the pnzes and deservedly. 

Modern Indian Music should be 
CuMvafed 

In times past India had matlo great 
progress in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the nrtw rf writing plays, epics, stories, as 
well ns in tho arts of music nnd dancing. 

Tho specimens of old Indian paintings, 
sculpture and arcliitcclure winch have come 
down to our day are admired aud discrimi- 
natingly imitated But such admirotion nnd 
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iimHtion have not stood in the waj of 
our modern painters, sculptors and architects 
independent!} following the respective bents 
of their genius and talents SimUarij*, in 
the literatures of the progres*!' e ^ernacn!a^s 
of India, the dramas, novels, epics, Ijncs, 
'•hort ‘stories, etc , do not slavish!} follow the 
technique and stjles of similar productions 
in Sanskrit literature, though these latter 
de'serve and continue to receive high praise 
and eenons attention Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest author in Bengali literature, has 
strnck out a new path in its various depart 
inents At the same time there is not a more 
earnest idvocaie of Sansfcritic studies 

So there is no antagonism between 
reverence foi and stiidj’ of past achieaemcnts 
and the cultivation of the ancient arts, 
wherever necessary and practicnble, and 
gumg free scope to creative genms in all 
directions in modern times, ino’udiog music 
We do not know whether in the United 
Provinces there has been any gucco'sful 
creatu e effort in our day in the sphere of 
music Jf there has been, it ought to receive 
recognition and encouragement In Bengal, 
■there have been the great musical creations 
of Rabindranath Tagore Here the derot^ 
of classical music mar fight shy of them, but 
the people have given their ' edict in their 
faiour, without at all slighting classical 
njiisio There is no fiinclJon in Bengal of 
which mu ic forms a part in which the gongs 
of Rabindranath Tagore are not sung Their 
poetr} tno\e«, stirs, laspiies , their music 
enthrals Even illiterate peasants and boatmen 
sing them — a fact which attracted the notice 
of e\ en a political tourist like E S Montagu 
M e do not know whether in the Allahabad 
Lnnereit} Mu-ic Conference the dances 
were different from tho e of the voluptuous 
and «cn ual type pncti ed hi professional 
<}n)icc>i which Imae come down from 

Muhammadan time- The i/nrljn of Gujarat 
and the folk dances of Bengal are 
decent and enjoyable Similar are the dances 
of Manipur and «omc South Indian dances 
Tlie various new dance- introduced in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Sautinikctan 
are expre-si\e, charming and free from am 
objection 


All-Indta This and That 

It IS to be regretted that there is a rage 
for "All-India” functions in some places 
where there is no probabilit} of per-ons from 
“All India” taking part in them or even 
getting to know about them It would be 
better, therefore, to use the prefentious name 
of "All Indii” as spanngh as practicable 

"Profecfion of the Cow 
a National Asset” 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviia’s appeal 
for the protection of the cow ought to b 
responded to eien by those who, unlik 
orthodox Hindus do not have any religion 
veneration for that ver} useful animal H 
quotes in it scientific opinion to show th< 
great unporiince which znilk has fo 
man particularh for aegetanan* Hi 
recommendation is quoted below 

Punoii the emr ireeb celebration six years 
(he Sanstan Dharma Sabba orcr vbich I hai 
Ihc honour to preside recommended fo tb 
country that eieri yeir from Goiirdhan Poj* h 
the Oopaabtami Dar a week should be ob«erTec 
as Go Saplahs m ivhicb special effbrts sboulc 
be made bi lectures pamphlets leaflets 
blnians meciing* procession* laOat conference! 
and other cducatire propaganda to remind the 
people boir great a benefactor of man (be cov i« 
and to bniig borne to them the duty of treating 
her mtb bodneaa and lender care and pro(<y*t)os 
her from injury and al*ci of increasing and 
chpoponmg the supply of milb for the people 


Terrorism in Japan 

Last j enr there were man} terrorist niur 
tiers and other outrages in Japan It would 
be instnictii e and Useful to Jearn what 
special measures were taken bv the State 
there to deni nnd deal succes«fully with 
terTOTi*m The latest incident connected 
therewith lias been thus related b} Rculer 
ToVio (I y 3I;ul) 

Nine blood stained finjjers in a bos secomj amed 
a petition which ha* been rec ired by (.leneral 
Irafci (be Japanese War Jfinistcr in ronnection 
with (he court martial of Ibe ileven army cadet* 
acco ed of complicity in the assa««inal on of Ibe 
7( year-old Ibame Minister 31 Innski on Mav 
Ij last year t3eh of the nine ocdCioners wfao-e 
ages TarieJ between S” and ■■ had cot o‘T bis 
lutic fiotpir at the third joint as an earnest that 
be was rimdy to lay down bis bk for the aecused 
tnen Irtoy oTeers hare decided to prc««re^"se 
{mm token* in alcohol. The ir 
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has aroused, throughout the country, m nationaltst 
Circles Petitions for leniency signed by 12000 people 
were received bj the Army and Saiy Depirtments 
on one day alone. Ten naval cadets and 20 cinlians 
are also on trial in connection rvith the ailair, 
which was the central incident of a startling 
senes of terrorist outrages m Tokio last year 


Wanfed More Babies 


The pnctice of birth control has so 
reduced the birth ntes in several European 
countries that a erj has been raised there 
for more babies — particularly babies belonging 
to the intellectual classes It ma) be that 
the erj hi3 originated from the anticipation 
of military needs But cultural, industrial 
and agricultural requirements also ^\ould 
create a demand for more babies from the 
fnore capable classes Jloreover, there is 
the fear that the Slav races of Europe may 
outnumber the other races There is again 
the argument of Profesaox Hersch of Geneva, 
according to -whom fewer births mean more 
unemplojment Sajs The Herald 


‘Briefly the Professors argument is that 
children and young people beloog wcntisUy to 
the coasuming class and not to the producing 
one and any restriction in their narol^r most 
hare the same effect ns the loss of a nsarfcct and 
Its consefiuent unemployment 
The following is from the Wales corres 
pondent of The Chiistiaii World 

The Board of Education c-itimatcs that there would 
be a million fewer children m the schools of I ngland 
and Wales m fifteen years Bchod att^dnnees in 
North IVales had declined by 1 itXX) in ^ycars and 
in the nun! areas of tooth IV aIw-CanJtgan«hir^ 
Brecon Radnor and Pcmb^oVf^-the ^crease 
about 9000 The births in Swansw 
4 100 m 19^9 2S10L In Vberdar the births in 1 Ml 
tere almost caacUy one half the I'm figure 
Caernarvonshire showed a drop of 5 SCO in ^ i^^rs 
and Canliganshlre over 3000 in the same i>eriocl 


Pandif Jawaharlal Nehru on fbe 
Hindu Mabasabha 

Od the 12th ^ovolnbcr K«t Pandit 
Jawilmrlal Nehru, addrcs.ing n meeting of 
Benires Huidu UmicMlty Student", etronglj 
condemned the Hmdii Maha-rbhD nog™'-' 
of It a. a amall rcactionarr group, etc SmMI 
and Urge are reUtrvo term. Compara^ 
mil, the va.t Il.ndn populat.on of India 
Songro". rt-elf may be .a.d to » 

small seotron of rt Hence, the 'P'*'"* 
need not bo commented upon Sociallr tl c 
Xtabasabba i. not reactionary, a. it. resnln- 


tion«. ind practical work embrace the usual 
social reform items Politically, it is not 
reictionary, as its following manifesto, adopted 
at a meeting of its working committee at 
Birla House Di.)ht under the chairmanslup of 
Pandit Afadiii Mohan Mala\iya, on March 
23,1031 pirivious to the list Karachi -cssion 
of the Congress, clearly shows 

Hindu Mabasibha desires to point out that 
it has throughout and consistently tatco up a 
|)Osition which IS strictly national on the communal 
issue It believes that no form of nstional 
responsible self government which India is stnipgl 
ipg to achieve and which England is pledged to 
agree to is eorapitible with sepmte communal 
-electorate or representation in the legislature and 
administration which function for the geneTil 
good and secular well being of the country as a 
whole. It is prepared to sacnficc and eipecls all 
other communities to sacrifice communal con«i 
•derations to build up such responsible governments 
which cm be worked only bv a romistryof persons 
belonging to the same political parij and not 
necessanfy to the same creed so that agreement 
on public questions economic social and political 
should be the bnsis of mutual eonfdeneoaal 
co*opcratioD 

The position of the Msbasabha is embodied m 
the following propositions 

(1) Tliero should be one common electoral roll 
consisting of voters of all CO nmuoitics and creeds 
as citizens and nationals of the ssme. btate 

(2) There should not bo any separate communal 
electorate that is grouptug of voters by religioi 
m communily courtituencies 

(V) There should not bu any reservation of 
seats for any religious community u such in tho 
legislature. 

(41 Then? should not be any weicbfsgo given 
to any communily as it can bt, done onlv at the 
cxpenac of anolher 

(o) The franchise should be uniform for all 
coiumunitics in the same I roiinco 

S The franchise should l>c uniform all ovir 
I for the Central or I cderal I>egi*lat ire 
() There shoull be stnlntory safeguards for 
the protection of minorities in regard to their 
languafw religion and racial laivs and customs as 
framed b> tbo League of Nations on the i ropoaals 
of Its ongionl members including India an I IJia 
Vlajcst} 8 Government and now enforced in man> 
a ‘'tatc of rcconstructctl I iropo mcl iding Turkc) 

(S) There shoul 1 bo no question of the protection 
of msjonlics m any form 
(9) There should not be an) alteration of 
existing boundaries of provinces withoit expert 
cxamiQatiOn of linga stie administrative financial 
Ptritcgic and olhoi con»idcTal ons invoUcd by a 
Iloundancs Commission to be spcciall) api'Oiiit xl 
for the purpose 

(|fl) In the proposed I edcration residuary 
powers ahonl 1 ro«i with the Central or X oleral 
(.ovcmmonl for the iin ty and well being of In lit 
M a whole 

(II) Ihllerenees of re) g on erm! or confession 
shall not pre}u lice any Ind an national 1 1 maiten 
relat ag to the enjoyment of civil or political n^h'« 
as for instance Bdmi«a on to public cmj loymcn 
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functions and honour or the exercise of profes«ions 
and industries 

Thxa manifesto xxta subsequeotlx con 
firmed at more than one plenary session of the 
Mahasabha and has neither been nithdrawn nor 
modified It is tboroughlj nationalistic and 
democratic, and, as we have at various times 
repeatedl} observed, more so than the views of 
tlie Congress on some of the points covered by 
it If any Mabasabha member or leader writes 

or says an)thing which 13 in conflict with the 

manifesto m anj lespect, it is he who ought 
to be critici?ed, not the Mahasabha « e ha\e 
criticized such persons on several occasions 
Mr Nehru’s criticism of the resolutions 
passed at the Ajmer session of the Mahaeabha 
maj be considered one by one 


Goinj: ft few Steps further the Arya 
Sabba which was t re^umibl » an off 
Hindu Mahasabha had PW'lf 
be one of climmation of 'Iu«hm» and Cbnstms 
from India and the eitabhshnieni of 
Tbii statement mates clear what the 
the Mihasabba about nationalism amount 

to [Italics outs Ed If ii 1 


As the ^rjn Kumar Sabhi is not 'to off- 
shoot of the Hindu Mabasabha, the latter 
cannot be held responsible tor iu% resolution 
alleged to hate been pa^-ed bs the former, 
rogwdmg which The Leader of November 
20” la t contains the following 

CAWsroRU '‘OX IS 


.s r,ru'£‘t‘“=: " 

the nor Ka™,r 

fcammelan wa* hcla a ^ „n^,,on to uVe to 

e:^ortiD!; the younR ^ ot the 

Tillage uplift ‘“d^^tnClT sdbere to the 

ii^etit , tfijra were pa^ 

\edic nlca regarding . jjjy gtrelch of 

It 19 really very »pmt of the 

imagination one «»“’“ to ^minate Muslims and 
resolution and say ‘f,”**, a Hindu mj 

Chnstians from of the baseless 

1 fail to understand .hould 

mformatiou I aridit J l,eforc P» ing 

acquaint himself ' Uh ‘ t,,-,., Cabbi wBich u 

remarks about 10 trtal 

the trainmir ground for prepann^ 
and \olic Dharraa 

s lun-'iLcn Cd"* anT'^such resolution pu joi- 

X”t lo 1>" ■" *“ 


autbenticitx — the) ought to hato tried to 
a«certam whether it was not a boas In an) 
case, as the Hindu Mahasabha did not^ pa«s 
any such resolution and as the Arya Kumar 
Sabha is not an offshoot of the Maha-ablia, a 
responsible leader of the position of Mr 
Nehru ought not to ha\ e been in a htirr) to 
condemn the Alahasabha in unmeasured terms 
on the strength of an un-enfied presnmptioii 
Under cover of seeming nationalism the Slaha 
sftbhft not only hides the rankest nod narrowest 
communahsm but aI«o denres to preserve the 
rested interests of ft group of big Hindu landlords 
and the princes v , , 

The ifahasabhn showed its attachment to rested 
iDterests by openly condemning every form of 
eoeiali m and social change 
These who live in glass houses ought to 
be chars of throwing stones nt other-. 
Congress aUo ma), not unjustifiabl), be 
acciisetl of acting "under covci of seeming 
nationalism,- since it favours surrender to 
Mu lims on the part of Htiidu« No Congros 
leader of the eminence of Mahatma Gandhi 
has ever enunciated such a polio) of 
vunender to Sikhs, Christians, or nri\ otlier 
inmoritv Surrender onl) to Muslims ma) 
be a good and jiutifiable pohci/, pursued 
with a view to the future evolution of Indian 
nationalism, but in itself it is not nationalism, 
but onl) a form of comnninalism 

But as'iinuDg without admitting, th it the 
Mabasabha lias been giult) of rank and 
narrow communahsm is its coinmtinaIi-,m 
ranker and narrower than that of tiu 
Muhammadan commmialists J Mr Nehru’-, 
Use of the euperhtivc provokes the que-<tion 
The resolution of the Mahaaabha wincli 
relates to labour and capital — “the prince-” 
arc not mentioned m it — runs as follows 

While disunion *nd class conflicts exl^t m 
Hindasthwi Ibis sc- 1011 of the Hindu Sluliftsabha 
evpieBMO" Its fullest sympathy with the need for 
the ftraelioration of the condition of loibour and 
the tenantry stroaglv disapproves of anv move- 
meal such as cxlinctm of the eapitali is and 
laodlords as ft clis- inasmuch ils such raovements 
wilt further aecentnato divi ions and snb-divisjons 
bringiDg about class war which will uliimat Iv 
rctam all progress and make roletnplion of 
Hindusthan Wliossible 

The resolution docs ccrtamlv disapprove 
of anv movement for the trlincliori of the 
capitalists and Inridlonls a® *i clas Mr Nehru 
mav seek such extinction, but docs the Con 
press do «o Docs Mvhntmvji do ao J If it^i 
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and lie docs, why has the Congress aonght 
and obtained, why docs it seek and obtain, 
the financial help of landlords and capitalists, 
and why has the Mahatma accepted and 
^hy does ho still accept thehoapitalily o! such 
wealthy persons, if they arc such vermin ? 

The Jrahasabha disapproves only of 
movements for their extirpation, it does not 
advocate the perpetuation of all their vested 
inteicsts. In fact, "the amelioration of the 
condition of Labour and the tenantry*' with 
which the Mnhasabha fully aympathi/cs, 
cannot bo brought about unless the wealthier 
classes are divested of some of their vested 


interests. 

The resolution does not mention the 
princes at all. But since Mr. Nehru has 
brought them in, he requires to be reminded 
that hitherto Congress has avoided openly 
interfering in the affairs of the Indian States 
on the very eround suggested in the 
Mahasabha resolution, namely, tint there 
ought to bo now a united effort on the part 
of all Indians to wrest power from the hands 
of aliens and bureaucrats. Ho also requires 
to be reminded that in the course of ^^ahatraa 
Gandhi's correspondence witli him the 
Mahatma wrote that he would not go so far 
as Mr. Nehru ns regards the princes, etc. 
Mr. Nchm may not also be unaware that at 
the Round Tabic Conference Gnndhijt said 
with reference to the landlords ; 


‘There has been no ‘lesue on the rarl of the 
n^nn-ess to dispossess the landlords 01 meir 

S <toi rauM.K. oi tettoioiK'l"'* 

A» remrds the princes, ivhcneTcr Ganahiji 
spoke about them, ho spoke with groat 
consideration, deference, and politeness. To 
conslut- Vii’tnber 23. 1932, he made ft 
rTbk*^'but fMVent appeal" to them that 
111 «bonId "come forth with some sclieme 
they 9 sjibiccts also may feel that, 

^Itih 5 were directly r/presented at 

Vble ^ their voices will find adequate 
:^;,S’,t;ough these nobie ‘princes 

theinsclveB." ,h„t the Mnhnsnbha 

everj form of 

openly It ionounces no opinion 


It only says that landlords and capitalist'* 
should not bo eitingnishcd As regards social 
change, it advocate** the amelioration of the 
condition of labourer*, and tenants, and 

“declares that the so-rallol unlourhibles hue 
eqnal rights «ith other Hindus to stud) n pnb'ic 
.schools, to tako water from public wells and other 
Bourccs of drinking water, to sit with others m 
public mectinM and to walk on public roads. The 
Mabasnbba calls upon all llmdus to remore such 
restrictions a? may he existing anrwhere at 
present m the way of the soHjnlled untouehahls 
llindtis cxerciiing their rights 
'The Habasabha appeals to Hindus that /arfi* 
lities for worship be oiii-reJ equally to the so esllfid 
untouchables in ell temples and places of worship 
opcQ to the public 

“The JIahasabha calls upon purofnt* (priests), 
barbers and washermen to offer their ’•errices to 
all Hindus irrcspectire of any caste 

•The lltndu Mibasabba is of opinion that erery 
Hindu, to whatever caste he maj belong h»s 
equal soaal and political rights' 

So runs resolution 22 adopted at the 
-Ajmee session of the Mahasabha It un- 
doubtedly shows that the Hindu Mahasabha 
desires many «ocial changes in the right 
direction. And Hindu Sabbas hive bccii 
working to bring about such changes. 

The nert count in Mr Nehru's indictment 
of the Hindu M.ihasablm is worded thus in 
the newspajicr report of hi» speech s 

The policy of the Mabasabba, ns declarwl by its 
responsible leaders, is one of co-operation with the 
foreign Ooreroment so that their farourin^ 
(fawning on f) it aod abasing themsclrcs before it 
might result iti a few crumbs coming iii their way. 
This IS betrayal of the freedom strugcle, denial of 
every vestipe of nationalism and suppression of 
every manly instinct in the Hindus 

The policy of an orgmirntion should be 
inferred from its constitution and i tiles, the 
Te8olotvoa% adopted at its plenary session* 
and the mimfcstoes issued by it or its autho- 
rized committees aod confirmed by the 
oigunization at full raecting«. Tlie Hindu 
Mahasabha manifesto has been already 
<(UOted Some extracts from iU constitution) 
giving its aims and objects, are printed 
below : 

(1) To promote greater union and eolidsrity 
among all sections of the Hindu romniuiiity and 
to unite them more closely as parts of one organic 

whole * 

(2) To promote good feelings between Hindus 
and other communities in India and to net m a 
friendly way with them with a new to evolving 
a umtM and self governing Indian nation * 

(I) To nmeliomte and improve tbe conditions 
of the BO cafied low castes of the Hindu com- 
munity 
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(4) To protest and promote Hindu interests aad 
Hindu rights, whenever and wherever neceosary." 


It may be noted that the constitutron of 
the Jlahusabha was drawn up by political 
leaders who have been prominent members 
of the Congress. 

^Vhat any “responsible leader” says, if it 
runs counter to any fundamental rule or 
authoritative manifesto, cannot be considered 
authoritative. However, assuming, withont 
admitting, that the policy of the JIahasabha 
is to be inferred from the speeches of any of 
its leaders, let us see what Bhai Parmanand 
said at Ajmer in the course of his presiden- 
tial address. IVe print below what we wrote 
about it in our Last number (November, 1933, 
pp. 58S-5S9). 


Bhai Parmanand aayo in the course ot his 
address 

% “I feel an impulse in me that the Hiodns would 
willingly co-operita with Great Britain it their 
status and responsible position as the premier 
community in India is recognized in the political 
u«titui]ons of new India.” 

This ps>sage has been construed by the ewakera 
critics to mean thi^ lo his opioton the Rindas 
would co-operato with En?tishmen la worLiog anv 
constitution, e 7 , the White Paper one, provided 
they were installed in the positroa of ‘tbefaroante 
Wife ’ instead of tlm Muslims The passage does 
not neemsarily bear this interpretation as the only 
possible one , but it is capable of being eo under 
stood rwm Bhai Parmanand s pa>t record and 
his well known love of liberty, we would fajn 
understand him to mean that ho would be 
willing to co-operate with Britain m working 
a democratic constitution which would auto- 
mstically lead to Indian pohticid autoooui:^ 
provided the Hindus were not deliberately and 
krtifieially deprived of the place in it ti> which 
they were entitled by their numbers, inteHigencc 
capacity, public spirit, enterpnse, contributes to 
the state revenues and a-hieyements But it 
cannot bs said that the passive do^ and must 
mean all this So the Hindu Mahosabha presidcol 
owes It to himself and its mem^ and 
symyathuers to make his meaning qnile clear. 


It is not a sin to declare wilUngce»3 to 
co-operate with the British Goveronmntif 
certain coaclitioos were fulfilled. Jianatmi 
Gandhi has repeatedly «aid, he was dying to 
co-oporate. Eicrything depends on the 
conditions. Let Bhai Pnraroanand sav what 
ponditions he has in view 
be for the members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to declare whether he rightly rcprc'ented 
their attitude The Hindu Slahasabha has 
not made or accepted anybody as iM 
dictator. 


Many members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are also members of the Congress and have 
been sent to jaU more than once for taking 
part in civil disobedience, e < 7 , its general 
secretaries. If Mr. Nehru is right, they 
must have, as members of the Congress, 
upheld the cause of freedom, made an avowal 
of all the vestiges of nationalism and ^ven 
proofs of all manly instincts in the Hindus, 
and as members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
betrayed ‘^the freedom struggle,” denied 
ev’ery vestige of nationalism and suppressed 
every' manly instinct in the Hindus It must 
al-o be true that the Congress leaders’ 
doctrine of Hindu surrender to Muslim is 
the perfection of nationalism and a full ex- 
pression of all the manly instincts of the 
Hindus — assuming that they possess any. 

The newspaper report of Pandit Jawatiar- 
fal Nebrn^s address concludes thus : 

AnylhtDg more lUgradiog reactionary, anti- 
natioual, anti progressive and harmful than the 
present policy of the Hindu Mshaiabba it was 
difScult to imagine. ‘The leaders of the Mahat 
sabba must realize that the inevitable consequence 
of tins policy of their lining up with the enemies 
of Indun fr^om and most reactionary elementa 
IQ the rouolry u /or the rest of Inaia, Hindu 
and non-Hindu, to face them squarely and oppote 
them end treat them as enemies of freedom and 
ell we axe striving for It is not a mere matter 
of condemnation and disaasociation, though of 
course there must be both these, but one of active 
and pervivteot opposition to the most opportunist 
and stopid policies ’ 

Wc have already said that the policy of 
an organization should not and cannot be 
jofeiTcd from what some members or leading 
members of it may have said , and we have 
also shown that the relevant passage in 
Bhai Farmanand’s presidential address may or 
may not admit of a particnlar interpretation. 
But auppo»ing Mr. Nehru’s iuterpretation of it 
is correct, why should he have singled out 
the Hindu ^M.nhasabha alone for such strong 
condemnation ? Communalist Mussalmans 
have deserved condemDation for their sajings 
and doings. They began the communal 
game It w.a3 for defending themselves 
against the tactics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
had to begin paying so much attention to 
politics, seeing that the Congress would not 
and could not make any eflorts to protect 
tfaeoi from injustice. Yet Mr Nehni never 
criticized the Moslem communalists before 
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the date of Jus Benares address — ho far as 
our Knowledge and memory go 


Pandlf JawahariaVs Defence 

In the conrso of an uittrMcw gjren to a 
press roprcoentntivo Pandit JawaliarUI has 
attempted a defence of his attack on the 
IUndu Mahasabln and aKo a defence arrain«t 
his critics To the cr ticism that ho has 
fiinglfd out tlio Hindu Mahn^abha forcon- 
demnntion, ignoring the commiinnl organi- 
zations of other commiinittc«, his reply is 


My remnrka cbieflj related to the U.ndo 
itiah-wabha because I was addrefl^m;? a lindu 
nudienee Jly remarts apa nst communalism and 
nnti national actiritiea apply m an equal measure 
m all communal organiraiions in Jndia Muslim 
Hinilu, Sikh, etc There seems to bo a race 
between them as to which can be more communal 
than the other 


He has addressed numerous mi'rcd Hindu 
and non-Hindu gatherings m Jus polittcil 
career, but eo far as wo know, never tlionght 
it neces ary to condemn any non FTiodu 
communal orginizatiou, its policy and 
activities It 13 very good of him non to 
Ba} that his remarks appl) to all communnl 
organizations Wliy did he Keep this 
impartiality to himself until cornered by his 
cntics 1 Moreover, the Hindu Maha^abha 
Las bc^n acting in self defcnci’, it did not 
•start the ricc, it is not for separate repre 
sciitation ns the Mnshms are even in 
proMnees where the Hindus arc a minontv, 
and even in Bengal the Hindus have not 
demanded any weiglitage or other special 
favour Yet Mr ^ehn say®, "there is a 
raisnpprehencion that the Hindu communalists 
nrc greyer in colour and not so blicK as 
others This notion is thoroughly nnjustifictl ” 
Indeed I 


Pandit Jawahsrlal then referred to the sfale- 
nipnls and evidence before the scl et commillee 
and ibe numerous ppeechea made chi fly in ihe 
Pannb in which leadiig members ot the Hindu 
Mahasahha d lib rntely advocated cn operniion with 
Pritish Impfriali«m for peltinp some odd favours 
‘Tbia attitude, ho dcolartd is both anti national 
reactionary and even from the ni^ v point of 
view of Hindus foolish and ghort-siphted 


But Mr Nehru his been so careless in his 
violent attack on the Hindu Maha^nbha that 
unless he natnes "the leading members,” gives 
extracts from tlieir statements, evidence and 


apccclies, i\ith met references, Jtc ciiinot 
expect Jus asscilions to be ttken on trust 


the resolalion of 
6<ibhs Pandit ^ehrH says there 
mjstcr, altmt the ri-o!uiion 
giwil bj llw Sibhi. I Vctivrd . COP) of licit 
STii TO "‘'i" ofliuji of The 

l>».e olio b™ rcccirrf bj 
, ^ ll.lf ft’}’ bo pro 1x1 I hare been Ihe vicuai 

IvooiM tabl'a" ® 


1 lojfcr of the secrofarj of fhe Arya- 

klimnrbibha denies that nni such retolu 
lion was passed If that hjs not satislicd 
Mr Aihrii, it IS for Inrn to osnin n wha But 
he ntlacked the H iiJn M»)„ nblia on the 
presumpiinn that the Aiynkiimor Sahlia was 
nn ofishnot of the Jlahasabha Both the 
Jlnba-abha and the Arjakuraar Sabhn hare 
pubhcli dcni. d an, such cnnncc'ion It is 
strange that ho has not thnuglit lit In male 
nn, mmulcliomwMe to the Mnha aWia eo 
fir as this pirt of his atinck wis concerned 
I n have noheed only two of the cnticisms 

levciicd against Jam which lie has att.mptfd 
to noswir Ollier and somewbat more 
numerous criticisms he Ins not noticed Is 
it because fhrj are unanswerable ** 

It should be added in conclusion, in fair 
ness to Mr Ncliru, that he might have been 
provoked by alticks on the Congress at the 
Ajmer Mahasabha Session to nt-iliate That 
was perhaps n snfBciciit juslification for a 
counter attack, but not for an unjust counter- 
attack 


Maharaja of Mysore Lays Founda- 
fton S/one of Sf. Philomena*s 
Church 


Oq the occasion of the hying of the 
foundation stone of St Piii'om^na’s Chnrch 
at Mysore h) him His Highness the Maharaja 
who 11 a Hindu, made tl c following obacna 
tions m the course of his speech 


1 oeueve with deep conviction that rel p on is 
funOamental to the richest nnd Mronpes life of 
tbc nation There nro diverse religions in ihis 
land of ours and frequenily there rvwts a most 
Irrelgions hosulitj brlwceu them Bnt we have 
pradualJj Iieen coming lo understand that the 
uniiT w much deeper than Iho dilTreoees that 
Willie in erred and custom wo are far enough 
^art in worbhip and in asp ration we are one 
Thu ocinp 80 the creed and cusfom of each 
relpion nmonp us is surely worthy of reverent 
stndy by the followers of every other 
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'‘Persecution of the Labour Move- 
ment w iypam" 

Such IS the heariiog of Bulle'in No 165 
of the loternitional Working Men’s As ocia 
tion of Madrid, dated O^-fob r 31, 1933 Its 
6rst 1^0 paragraphs are subjoined 

The Hepublican Social Democratic regime m 
Spain has concentrated its energies during the 
29 months oC us rule on the suppression ol the 
labour movement of the coaniry The follomog 
statistics sum up the results of the Goremfotal 
efforts in that direction 331 working men have 
been rourriered b; the CinJ Guard and the local 
poli-e 9000 workers were doomed to prison most 
of them to very long terms and without the least 
proof of guilt 

The Spanish monarchy was eurely a eormpt 
and brutal institution that deserved to oe 
annihilated long ago But reactionary and rotten 
S3 the monarchy was we may say without 
straining thft truth that the bocial Oeniocrals and 
Republicans have during the coroparaticcly short 
time of iheir rule perpetrated more oatr»g^ and 
atroeites upon labour than the monarchy bad done 
within half a century 

We have no means of ascertaining bow 
far these nod other similar charges arc true 


Amenities of Mldnaput 

The Bombay Chronietc writes 
i Midnapuf pleader has been asked to racale 
bi4 honse for bousing the special Police wichin 
43 houra. iSow he won t hare to report to the 
P lice the arnral of hia Iliudu guests I Pokinl 
and onsideratcl 

Perhap-' lew be wont bare to par the epecial 
B ndu bouse tax "inee be will be Piring in ibe 
Open wow Ereiy cloud baa us eilrer IioiDg even 
in Midnspur , 

The a A if Gaictle IS pained that Midnapore 
Hindus fhouTd complain about fheir bou«c eesmbes 
In Britain an Englishman a louse is coo« dered 
to be bis ca«lle hut in India it w apt to be a 
faronrite haunt of 0 I D scarab parties 


Some Muslim /. P. C Assessors 

The Bo/ liny Chronicle perceives plessunt 
things oat of the gloumirg As for lostmce 
Dr Shafaat Ahmed Kban loJJ i>n inlrmewn 
that the J P a members were impresvd with 
the IcdiSD ea*t Hat fccms to hq the rea«on why 
they put in more safe-guards Th» impress on was 
ra her overdone. , „ , _ .v 

In the Tn*aQtirae the Pfofe'ff- «W(W the 
“cocstiiBTionsl acitsuon for anb«ianfwl ebanj^ 
wi» cCTitiiiDa He began He « raps go 
dinner to b r Eamucl Hosrr, and wil. bo ^bt 
carry it on with the aarae eonimnTnnai m 
The Lncicor (t«*r»bad* ) Pw/»;or loti Eir 
Samuel that 'IT- wen on wi'h the l»«fc «f 
r-siomc lair and o'd r aaJ esiaW sbing p*a-w • 
Usk which wis alm-xt impos. bl- etc Not 
almost but quite imposaiblu 


Sir Abdnr Rahim was not very hopeful perhaps 
due io his experience on the Bengal Ei-cuiive 
Council He said the W P constituiion might bo 
worked wnh advantage. But he knows it cant be 
^Cr 4. H Ghaznavi with fais warlike traditions 
behind him praised I/>rd Willingdons ‘statesman 
ship m maintaioiDg a calm atmenpbere ta India. 
But Haig has been left out! It is this fear of 
uijasuce which makes the I C S demand more 
pay and safe-guards ! 

Mr NaUnt Panjan Sarker at the 
Bengal Motional Chamber 

Mr Nalioi Rmjan Sirkcr's presidential 
address at the Bengal Natio al Chamber’s 
third quarterly general meeting last month 
dealt with the poUucal situation, problems of 
Bengal Industrie*, the problem of jute, and 
the ratio question Regarding the problems 
of Bengal industries he said in part — 

Gentlemen, one of the mostetrilins fe.aturc& 
of the economic development of Bengal is the 
ftet that «c hare been far too «Iowin taking 
advnntiges of the opportunities hitherto 
prowled by the Goremment by the grant of 
protection to specific inihi«tries. In as far os 
other prorinees have taken greater adr'inlase 
of them we cannot adranee any rea on in 
Monemiion of our innetivjiy The phenotne- 
non has rather a great object le**on for us 
and the concern we feel for our own province 
should rou*e among us a profound sen*c of 
our own horteomings and rcspon«ibilities and 
urge ua to emuhte the example of the more 
euterpri'ing province* 

I should not say that the people of Bengal 
have not been attracted to lodu try and trade 
or that they were nffnteted too late As a 
matter of feet the bwade hi movement in 
Bengal in the early years of th/s centnry gave 
an eitmordinary impetus to the industrial 
renai snnee of ibe whole of In lia, and jn ihe 
wake of Ibis movement wc have witncA'ed 
quite a largo number of industrial commercial 
and financial concerns •Urted in this province 
some of which have attained remarkable 
socce « But the movement has not been 
«n«taine<l by a healthy expansion and while 
the number of succe** has been exceptionally 
few, that of fallares has been dfprt«»ingl) 
jarg** an 1 has rndeed retard M the «n«/» of 
indu'tnaliiation by dimini*hing th" cooC l-n-e 
of mve-toro, Jl woul J not however bo comet 
to Kiy that the effort to «lart indu-tn'-s and 
bu«ine s orgamistions have ‘la-kea-d m 
recent year* in B ngal ; on th-j contrary, th- 
etaiiiii^ relating to j^int— tick compantrs m 
thn province token over a p-nef of yeof» 
point to Ibo op'>o*it6 concli'iin ^^^lhltt t-n 
years frun to the rnwbvr of 

joinMtock conpanies in Btagal has ! 
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from 2,l4S to 3,132 nj'fiinst n corresponding 
mcrcaso m IJombij from 87^ to OH nnd m 
j'lmlrns from r>17 to 710 Tho principloof 
corporate fmnneo on n jomt stock bnsu may 
tlmg Irt eaid to have grown more popular m 
Bengal tlinn in liio other two Presidency 
Provinces having the largest number of 
companits next to Bengal But the number 
13 not to he taken ns a true index of the 
mdustrml or commercial development of 
Bengal, nor does it ncccssardy indicate that 
tho commercial enterprises of Bengal are 
progressing steadily As a matter of fact, 
although tho increase of the total pai I up 
capital of joint stock companies Is likewise 
tho largest m Bengal tho avcmgo capital per 
unit 13 low In 1020 50 tho paid up eopital of 
3,432 companies in Bengal was 100 crores ns 
agam«t about 103 rtorcs for only 013 com 
panics in Bombay These figures unerringly 
point to the basic weakness of the capital 
structure of our newer enterprises Tho 
surmise is at least very strongly supported 
by tho much larger number of comnanies 
liquidated or otherwi«o diosolred m Bengal 
annually ns compared with either Afadras or 
Bombay To quote some recent figures the 
number of companies thus closed lA I93‘’-33 
was IDS' in Bengal against 59 m Madras and 
CO in Bombay, tbe corresponding figures for 
1931432 being C2 m Bcngftk 52 m Madras 
and 42 m Bombay 


He avas nght m observing 
In these days of fierce international com 
petition success is not easy to ntta'ii and m 
Bengal it is vastly more dimcuU to achieve 
on account of pre-existing competitors m too 
field who are cither Europeans or enterprising 
immigrants from other provinces The narrow 
log down of the scope for fresh enterprise 
and the competition which such enterprise 
must encounter at the present moment 
necessitate great care and investigation in the 
selection ol industries and n 
development Such planned action is n^ed 
no less for improving the entire 
outlook of tho province th^ for the 

'"Sh^h shouKngag^ thc^encus 

n few model concerns oconle could 

fully, the whole outlook of ou 
be changed, a larger number ® ^ industry 

i be attracteci to invest their f necS^^ 

and trade, the Capital and ^ ^ 

for their success would ™ch 

desire of the Pfopl® t'’, 
ventures considerably stimulatea 

“ On tbo rafo Ticsfon he t»d «lrc«<ly 


issncd a full fifatoment In tho address under 
notice, lie said in part — - 

M> study has convinced mo that the present 
ratio has worked to the detriment of our 
economic well being, depressed price? forced 
an nhrmmg export of gold, bestoweil a 
premium on imports and acted as a hindrance 
to our ludustries 

A change in tho ratio cannot be an end in 
itself It IS necessary primarily to remove a 
positive obstacle m our wav to attain the 
object of raising the pneo level from the 
depths It has reached threatening nnn to our 
commercial and agricultural inlere ts— pirti 
cularly to the latter The price-level m India 
13 anchored to the over valued rupee, and 
unless you lift tho anchor tho ship cannot 
mote Yet, tho prices must he rawed or the 
cultivators will he ruined Me must adopt 
a currency and exchange policy that will 
cheapen our exports to our foreign buyers 
and help to remove tho impediment that now 
prevents an upward move in prices Tho 
devaluation of the rupee j« needed to serve 
these two urgent requirements and this is 
whnt gives point to the demand for a lower 
ratio 

Apart from this prime necessity of ntsing 
internal prices, a devaluat on of tho rupee 
IS at this moment needed ns I hnvo nlready 
said even to safeguard cur m lii«lrial and 
agricultural interests with a view to counteract 
tho inroads of ether depreciated currencies 
ngnmst India not only in tho world market 
but also in the markets of India her elf 

But the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for 
India are both adamant Thej will not allow 
the rupee to be divorced from the pound 
sierhuji; 

Tagore on Domfnafion of Ihz Wesf 
Oirer the East 

Under tho auspices of the ^oung Jlen’s 
Barsi Association Dr Rabindranath Togore 
delivered a public address on tho 2Gth 
November ot the Regal Theatre, Bombay, 
with Mr r H Talyar l^an m tlic chair 

In tho course of tho address Dr Tagore strongly 
disapproved of the physical and cultural domina 
tion of the West over the East He BUjn^csied 
that Europeans connection with Asiatic countriLS 
was not personal Europeans considered their 
cuUuTO to be superior to that of the Last, The 
monster organuation of tho power of I ho 3\est 
led to poluical injustice and economic exploitation 
He concluded wo have aubmlttnl to tbe West 
not bwanso wo respect it but becouso it is mighty 
and strong ’ 
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Pro/, Abhyankar's Address af 
Kafhtawad Sfafes' People's 
Convention 

Presiding orer the Kathiawar States’ 
People’s Convention on the 5th of November 
last at Amreh, Profe»sor G K Abhj^nkar 
severe)) criticized the f irthcoming federation 
constitution as envisaged m the U hite Paper, 
devoting the major portion of his 60 pages’ 
preeidential addre&s to a detailed ciitieism 
of the question of division of paramountcj- 
After referring to the fict that the States people a 
repreftCDtatiTes bad been exclnded from the Itonnd 
Table Conferences the Consijltatirc Committee 
and the Joint Parhamentary Commitiee, he 
wondered hoie a constitmion forged behind the 
back of SO Bullions of the Indian ''tales peopte<i 
who owed allegiance to hia Mi)esiy along with 
their allegiance to their respective rnlers was 
going to become binding cpon them 
fie next traced the htstoiy of the qoe tioo of 
, division of paramouotcy and declared that the British 
Goveromest started thia as they wanted (o roamiain 
their bold over the A*<embly even after the disap- 
pearance of theofhcial bloc Uoless pariraountey was 
divided It was not pos-'ible to keep the PoUtical 
depsTtment irresponsible and irresponsive, as it was 
today and in order to secnre that end the vesting 
of paramountcy »n the ^ iceroy who was diflcrent 
from the Oovcroot GeorrsI bas been suggested The 
pnncea on the other band were afraid of the aprcad 
of democracy and therefore wanted to eolrencb 
themselves Mbtod the alien boreaucracy of the 
political depirtmeot controlled by a ^ iceroy Tbtis 
there was a b lateral onderstandiog betseeo the 
princes and the PoIitie.iI department whereundet 
each would look after the lotereits of the other 
With tb“ perpetuation of durcby in the centre 
by a division of a paramountcy and with the help 
of the nominees of Indian pnnees Eampcao* 
Anglo-Indians and loyalists the Federal Oovern 
ment in British India would bo worked wuhout 
the least difficulty 

Dealing with the piios of the pnnees uoder toe 
propoa^ federal constitution. Professor itbbysnkai 
said that the pnnccs could be entirely saved from 
any interference m their lolernal affairs and they 
had been assured that ihcir present system of 
Government would remain intact, fie however, 
pointed out that a division of paramountcy would 
not prevent the ^ ictroj iroat jDlcr/eriDg in raso 
of mi«nilc and ihcrefon, they would gam nothing 
by such a diTi«ion B> desiring separation from 
Bntish India and imutinc oo a diviMon of 
paramountcy continued Profcs»or Abbyankar the 
princes bad beirayed a lameaCabla djitrusf of their 

own counirymcn . , ^ < 

fie made a airtmg pies for the loclasKm oi 
fundamental ngbis m the OonsUintion Act and 
the abolition of hortigners Act 
Discns'inp the proposed safe-guards for the 
pnnees in detail he enucurd them severely 
fie nrpwl on the Slates people to organwe 
th ir forces welt and not to depend upon others 

to help them . . ^ . 

lie strongly cnticircd the rnnees Protectitm 


Bill and the Bikaner conspiracy case He con 
ctoded bis address after paying a tribute of 
respect and admiration to Mr V J Patel who, 
he satd, was a former president of the Kathuwar 
Political Conference 


Dynamic Scenes af Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mu'salmans are a dynamic community 
For gaming their object they do not feel 
bound by tbeir traditions to confine them- 
selves exclu it ch to soul force, enjoined by 
Mahatma Gandbi Hence, readers of The 
llinduifan Times were not perhaps surprised 
to Jearn from its columns that 

the ugly traditim nf using phy ical force at 
Jfasfim Lcigue meetings was maintained at 
to nights (“’q h November) meeting of the so-called 
Muslim League roeeijng held at the Arabic 
College Hall 

khan Sahib fiaii Basbid Ahmad Cbairmta of 
the reception Committee, while reading bis 
sAdress left the dais and msbed to push out 
Mr Mohammad lisman Vrad who had questioned 
the repTesentative character of tbe neeiing 
When tbe IIsji woa beginning to read his 
addre«s Mr Vtad requested permiiMon to epeale 
and declared (bat the gstbenng was not a ic«eioa 
of the All India ^Iu hm League, which bad been 
inonleroJ is Pelbi luo? ago and that the Muslims 
of IMbi had DO fsitb in tbe show 
Hardly bad be uttered the»e words when eereral 
voluoUers fell on him and a eommoMon was 
caoved The volunteers were dragging him out 
when fia|i J^asbid tbmad personalty rushed to 
tbe scene and roughly handled ill Vzad and 
pu'bed him out. 

Thereupon Vawab ^lumtaa IIusvaiD remarked ' 
“Uaji fcihib why should you use force when 
TOluDieers were there to deal with him f 
Two lolicc feub-Inepcciors siiiing in iho Hull 
slro nnhed to the eceoc and soon quiet was restorrd. 
This ominous and ugly scene was followed by tbo 
Cbainnsn s speech and the presidential adJrcss. 

Besides the local Kban Eahibs half a dozen 
other Ecntlemra were alio prevent tmong«t whom 
was Maulvi bhaS Daudi 3LLA 
Tne benches in the hall were empty and very 
few pervoaa came from outaidc fwnf ^fo?t of 
the audience consisted ot slodcnta of ibe \rabic 
School and the total audieucii ooBbend itvni 2(1) 

V resolution of condolence at the murd r of 
Nadir Shah was pa-ssed, Th- session will be 
continued to-morrow 

Mr Liman u i^uig legal sdvicc m the matter 
hetsDsc he feels that he was inviled by the 
Lregue and sboold not have b'cn ill treated and 
turned out by the Chairman by force 
The report in The ISalionnl Call is sub- 
staotixily the same, theugh perhaps a httfe 
more poetic, as the following extract will 
fibovr 

When Khan Eahib Ifs i Bai'liid Vhm'd Chair 
man of the I.e'cpuoq Committee was rnmlriig ihe 
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ffmorlim??''.' roliilion, It „„ „„i- ,,o.8.Ue for 

Government to make grantB to -all thwe eebook 

If thej coiild reduce this number to a rea'wiifl])li> 

inent to ton^uter the qiiestton of makmir eraniff in 
■!£, 'veil mo.B'k Soi. 

The Hon blc Minister asked if the Conftrence wif» 
prepared to accept a, ^Reriernl . ^Se 

was plrtCRd before 
P'lKfiesteiJ that hS 
rAh^r’i^*' ^ in ‘he more imror- 

tant cohtrea and would bo so eed"raphicallv 
d^tributed as to cover'the whole provmre KSt 
overhippuic. Hostel accommodation , would he 

nece^ary in practically all these schools in order 
to ptovide for the 'residence of scholars wK 
homes were not within easy reach of high schook 
In all probability 100 schools, properly organize! 
and controlled, wiuld ensure far more edicient 
education than Was at present possible 


Some supported and some oppbsed the 
sdggcstton to reduce^ the imm’ber of schools, 
somo wanted redistribution; and some wanted* 
n surveV. Ultimately the following resoltition 
was passed s— 


“Thu Oorferenec is of opinion that immediate 
steps be token to make an educational surrey of the' 
nroriance with a new tn sciiinr' <rhs»h«P 


steps ue uiKcn xomaso an educational surrey of the' 
prorianee wilh a ricn to scemg lyhethcr amalgama 
lion, reduction, rcdisuibution or addition to the 
nitmjjer of high schools is desirable, m ortler that 
the fullest bcnelit 1 . might be obtained from the 


as 10 ' porinu 'ot lae extension' of educal 
facilities with the expansion ofithc rfeource<^ ’ 
Now, for the first resolution.' • 


an crctisc for rediiciiig' the numbtT of high 
schools and pupils' of lu’gh schools • If the 
present typo of high schools is not good for 
** other types of schools be established— 
Bticn for evhraplc as would impart technical 
education up to an equally high standard. 

Wc arc afraid the setting up of a Secon- 
dary Education Board, distinct from the 
University, would lead to the narrowing of 
the field of education. That Board would be 
under the thumb of the Education Depart- 
ment. From the speeches of the Education 
Minister and Mr, Jenkins, it is dear that 
Government wants a drastic reduction in the 
number of schools— reduction from 1200 to 
400 The Board is sure to frame rules and 
standards, the observance of which would be 
necessary for recognition. And the rules and 
standards can be ea'-ily made such as it would 
be difiicult for most schools to observe and 
come up to. Hence, most schools oc at least 
* number of schools may disappear. 

” c are of the opinion that the control 
of high school education 

f^®**'** bo in the hands of the Univer'-iti 

money wliich the Govoriimeut mai spend 
for the proposed Secondary Board should b« 
given to tlio Universiti for appointing 

controlling and inspecting oflicers and oflico 

stair ® 


The report “'of the dilcus^ions at the 
conference shows that the word '^control’' w.as 
used inanv’ times’ and by several speakers. 
That reminded us of the horse in J'sop’e 
fables who complained that he had liad more 
than enough of fhat ^orf of grootning , which 
consists of rubbing down and the like and so 
•wanted more feeding. As regards schools 
and sclioolboys, it is not that the\ do not 
require control , but they requ’ire a sulficient 
supply of good and'weli-paid teachers, libraries 
book^ scientific npparnlns, and a' sullicicncy 
of nourishing food for both toachen* ' and 
pupils. All this requires mono}, which Is not 
forthcoming. 

More of oiir bo>8 and girls require higTi 
school education, nol; loss In any case tlie 
present numlicr of boj a and girls must continue 
'to icccivc high school education none of 
those who arc tecciving it should be, '‘allowed 
to remain idle at home or sent adrift. Better 
control or improvemen^should not be made 


^‘^solutioii stipulates that the 
^tablishment of the Secondarx Education 
Board must not lead to the tJniversit\‘"8 
hnancial toxs Unt finance is not cveri thing 
Government may agree to give the University 
the net income it at present derives from 
^amination fees and the sale of tevt-books 
But there is not and cannot bo any stipula- 
tion that the affiliated colleges .are to receive 
M many fresh students as they do at present. 
D can be easily anticipated that the Secondary 
Education Board will manage to have a much 
smaller number of candidates for the 
matriculation exaimnation, and to pass 
a much smaller percentage of them, thin 
at present That would mean narrowing 
down the field of education, closing 
the portalf. of college and university 
education to large numbers of students, and 
starving the colleges— particularly the 
unaided ones B'ould that be dcsir.ible f 
The Education Minister says that if the 
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Ptof Abhyankar s Address af 
Kafhiawad Sfafes' People*s 
Convenfion 


Presiding over the Kathnwar States* 
People’s Convention on the 5th of No\eniber 
last at Amreli, Profe» or G H ibhyankar 
severeU criticized the firtheoming federation 
constitution as envisaged in the \\ hite Paper, 
devoting the major portion of Iiis bQ pages.’ 
presidential address to n detailed cnticism 
of the question of division of paramountev 


After refcrrmR to the fact that the States peoples 
represeotatiTfs bad been excluded from the Kound 
Table Conferences the Conaaltatire Oomroittee 
and the Joint Parlian.entary Conimiiie“ he 
wondered how a constitution forp^ behind the 
back of SO Bullions of (he Indian ''tatea peoples 
who owed allegiance to bja 3Iijesty along with 
their allegiance to their respective rulers was 
going to become binding upon them 
He nest traced the history of the qae'iioo of 
, 0 Ti«ion of paramouDtey and declared that the Bmub 
Goremmeot started this as they wanted to maintain 
their bold orer the A«*emblr erea after (be disap- 
pearance oltheofheial bloc Unlas panraounloy was 
diTided It was not po9-‘ibIe to keep (he PolKical 
department irresponsible and irrespoosiye, as it was 
today and in order to secure that end the e«tiog 
of paraoountey in (he 1 iceroy who was aiffejjot 
from the Gorcroor Oeaeral has been suegested The 
prmces on (he otherhaad were afraid o; the spread 
of democracy and therefore wanted to entreocn 
lh«mselte8 l^iod the alien boreaucncy of *he 
political department cotiitolled by a Meeroy Thus 
there was a bilateral nndersiandiDg bv.t«ecn ine 
princes and the PoIuicsI department whereundcr 
each would look after the interests of the oiber 
Mith Ih* perpciuation of durchy in the centre 
by a diTuion of a paramountcy and with the Oetp 
of the nominees of Indian princes Furnpeans 
Anglo-Indians and loyalists the Fedei^ t 
taent IQ British India would bo worked wiiboot 
the least dillicnlty . 

Dealing with the pains of the pnnees nn«r (be 
tTOwwisi cowa!tvt«itia<i, Irofessor Abb^nw 

Mid that the pnnccs could be entirely sar^ from 
any interference in their intcrual affairs ano in^ 

had been assured that their prese t sjstm oi 

Goremment would remain intact. He b .i 
pointed out that a dinsion of 
not prerent the \ iceroy from 
of mwnilo and therefor^ they would f 

fundamental ngbis in the Conttiinti 

the aboliiioa o( Jortipnert iJp 

Di*ous«i»c (he proposed “* 

He urged on the fciales r^P. etbets 

th ir foiws well and not to depend upon 
to help them . iv,o«s rroteetiOB 

He stroogly ctiiiu-"'’ ‘hr iwroi 


Bill and the Bikaner conspiracy case He con 
eluded bis address after paying a tribute of 
respect and admiration to Hr \ J Paiel who 
^ said was a former prcsidmt of the Kathiawar 
Political Conference 


Dynamic Scenes af Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mu saluisns are a dynamic community 
hop gaming their object they do not feci 
bonnd bv their traditions to confine them 
selves exciti It el\ to soul force, enjompd by 
Mahatma Gandhi Hence, readers of Thf 
Ilnidu-ttan Tima were not perhaps surprised 
to leam from its colimma that 

the ugly trad (loa of u mg phy teal force at 
JfusJim League meetings was maintained af 
to-nights ('jJi \orember) meeting of the *o-cnffed 
MnMim League meeting held at the \rabic 
Oollegc Hall 

khan Babib Usii lUshid VbmaJ Chairman of 
the 1 eccptioo Commiitec while reading his 
«dJro*s Jsft tbs ilaia bo J rn*bed to pu«b out 
Mr Mohammad Uaman \rad who had iiuestioned 
the represrotatirc character of the meeting 
Mhen the Ua;i vras beginning to read his 
address Mr Azad requested penni<>iOR to apeak 
and drdaml that the galbenng was not a session 
of the Ml lod a Muilim i^gue, which bad been 
murdered in Dkibi Kdl ago and that the Muahms 
of Delhi had oo faith in the show 
Hardly had he ctiered these worda when acrcral 
aofuotecTS f If on him and a commotion was 
caa<ed The tolnotcm were dragging him out 
when ]!«)■ Havbid Vhuiad personally rushed to 
(b« scene and roogbly haud/cd Mr trad and 
pu«h(d him out 

Thereupon Nawab Mnmua llussa n nmarked 
“IFap Sahib why ahould you use force when 
Tolunleers were there to deal with b m 7 
Two Police bub-In»ix«tors sitting in the Hall 
al»o rushed to the scene and soon quiet was reston-d. 
This oiuiooos and ugly scene was fullowi'd by the 
Chairmans speech and the preaidcnual address. 

Kcsidrs the local Kban bahibs half a dozen 
tabw were i.\>o ymwHit wfct>» 

was yiaulri Shifi Daudi ALL!.v 
“J oe benches m the hall were empty and rcry 
few persons came Iron out* du I>otcf Mo«t of 
Ibc aud ence consisted of ilnJrnta of the tralic 
hsJiool and the total audeuev oemUnd abcni C(0 
\ rr-olutioa of condolence at the rourd r of 
Nadir ‘-hah was passed Tie s'^ on will be 
coniioued to-morrow 

Mr Isman la taking legal adnee in the matter 
breaust. he freN that he was Inrited ( y the 
L»agu'* and ibouM not hare been ill irtattd and 
turned out by the Chairman by force 
The report in TA' Aafio/i/if Oill is sub- 
stunfiallr the etme, theu;;!! perhaps a litHc 
mope poetic, as the foSofrtng cilract will 
show 

^Vbca Khan ^ahlb Ha.i Ba i d \fc— d CSt r 
man of the I.e**paon Oomaiuee wa* ftadmw-ikS'v. 
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from 2 148 lo 3 1S2 ngaingt a corregpondinc’ 
increaso m Bombay from 872 to 913 and m 
^rndras from ^il? to 740 Tho principle of 
wrpomto finance on a joint «tock basis may 
wus be saiil to have giown more popular in 
Bengal than m the other two Presidency 
Ifovinces having tho largest number of 
companies next to Bengal But the number 
13 not to be taken os a true index of the 
mdustrial or commercial development of 
Bengal, nor does it necessarily indicate that 
the commercial entcrpnses of Bengal are 
progressing steadily As a matter of fact, 
although the increase of the total paid up 
wpital of joint-stock companies is likewise 
the largest in Bengal the average capital per 
unit IS low In 1929-30 tho paid up capital of 
£>432 companies in Bengal was 109 crores ns 
against auout 103 crores for only 913 com 
panics in Bombay These figures unerringly 
point lo the basic weakness of the capital 
“tructure of our newer enterprises ITie 
surmise is at least very strongly support^ 
by the much larger number of companies 
liquidated or otherwi«o dissolved in Bengal 
annually ns compared with either Afadras or 
Bombay To quote some recent figures the 
number of companies thus closed ifi 1932-33 
was 103 in Bengal against 59 m Madras aod 
CO to Bombay the corresponding figures for 
1931-32 being 02 in Bengal, 52 m Madras 
and 42 m Bombay 
He was nglit in observing 
lu these days of fierce international com 
petition success is not easy to attain and m 
Bengal it is vastly more difficult to achieve 
on account of pre existing competitors m the 
field who are either Europeans or enterprising 
immigrants from other provinces The narrow 
ing down of the scope for fresh enterpnse 
and the competition which such enterprise 
must encounter at tho present moment 
necessitate great care and investigation in the 
selection of industries and a general plan of 
development. Such planned action is neeued 
no less for improving the entire commercial 
outlook of tho province than for tho oeneht 
of individual ventures as by tins means alone 
can the support of tlie investing public bo 
elFectively secured on a wide scale fh s is 
n problem which should engage the serious 
attention of the business men of the prOTinc^ 
If by their joint efforts they could establish 
a few model concerns and run them success 
fully, the whole outlook of our poople 
be changecL a larger number of people co^u 
be nurnctod to invcH their money m industry 
W trade the Cipital anl support necessap- 
?„”r Itor V',-' s,Sh 

imn ot the people W embert on siicn 
venttiros considerably stimuiniea 
On the ratio question bo bad already 


issued a full statement In the address under 
notice, he said in part — 

My study has convinced me tint the present 
ratio has worked to the detriment of our 
economic well being depressed pneea forced 
an ahrmmg export of gold bestowed a 
premium on imports and acted a3 a Iiindnncc 
to our mdustries 

A change in the ratio cannot be an end in 
it«elf jt IS necesairy primarily lo remove a 
po-9itivo obatacle in our nay to attain the 
object of raising the price level from the 
depths it has rcache I threatening mm to oat 
commercial and agricultural interests— parti 
cubirly to the latter Tho price-level in India 
13 nnehore I to the over valued rupee and 
unless you lift the anchor the ship cannot 
move \el, the prices must be rni«ed or the 
cultivators will be rmnei Me must adopt 
a currency and exchange policy that will 
cheapen our exports to our foreign bujers 
and help to remove the impediment that now 
prevents an upward move m prices The 
devaluation of the rupee i« needed to servo 
the«e two urgent requirements ami this is 
what gives point to the demand for a lower 
ratio 

Apart from this prime necessity of raising 
internal prices, a devaluation of (lie rujiee 
is at this moment needel as I havo already 
said even to «afe-giianl our loJustrial and 
agncullural interests with a view to counteract 
the inroads of other depreciated currencies 
against India not only m the world market 
but also m the markets of Ind a her«elf 

But tbo Tinance Member of tlio Goierii- 
ment of India and the Sccretarj of State for 
India arc both adamant Thej will not allow 
the ropee to be divorced from the pound 
sterling 

Tagore on Domination of the West 
Over the East 

Under the auspicea of the loung Men’s 
Pnrgi Association Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
dcincrcd a public address on the 20th 
November at the Regal Theatre, Bombay, 
with Mr r H Talj’ar KJian in the chair 

In the couree of tho addre«s Dr Tagore strongly 
disapproved of the physical and cultural domina 
tion of the est over the l^st Jle suggested 
that Europeans connection with tsiatio countries 
was not personal Europeans cons dcred fhcir 
eultuK to be superior to that of the East lie 
monster onraniration of tho power of the West 
led to political injustice and economic exploitation 
He concluded We hare submitted to iho West 
not b^nso we respect it but because it is mighty 
and fttiong ’ 
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Ptof Abhyankar's Address af 
Kafhiawad States' People's 
Convention 

Presiding over tlie Kathnwar States’ 
People's Convention on the 5 th of Tvovember 
last at Amreli, Professor G K Abhyankar 
severely criticized the forthcoming federation 
constitution as envisaged m the N\ hite Paper, 
devotinw the major portion of his 60 pages 
presidentnl address to a detailed CTiticisin 
of the question of division of paramountcy 
\£ler referring to the fact ‘hat the Statw p»plea 
representatires had been excluded from 
Table Conferences the Consultaure 
and the Joint Parliamentary 
1 ondered how a conatitnliOD n^MiIes 

back ot 80 millions of the Iod‘aa btatw |^P « 
who owed all^iance to hia ,*1^® was 

their allegiance to their respectiTe 
go ng to become bindina upon ‘W™. , „ .( 

He next traced the history of the q . 

, diTiaion 0! paramountcy declared that th 
' QoTernraeot started this as they 

their hold over the A«eably eren after the 
pesrance oftheofficial bloc Unlees Poetical 

SiTided It was not possible to k«p ‘he 
denirtment irresponsible and mting 

t^ay and in orSer to secure ‘hat end the 
of paramountcy m the \ieeroy who jhe 

from the Goreroor General has spread 

princes on the other hand were afra^ of the 
of democracy and therefore want^ w eowen^ 

polS dep??ment contffi by * V.^y Thus 


princes and the Political depar^eot 
«ch would look after the inter^ts 0 ge «De^ 
ith th“ perpeination of help 

by a diTision of a Eoropeaos 

of the nominees of Indian pn _ Oorero 

Anglo-Indians "tui , ** h worked wilhout 
ment m Bnti.h India would bo woraea 
the least difficulty . nnncee under the 

Dealing with the gains of ‘“C P ^bbTsntar 
proposed federal oonstitution. Fro 
said that the pnnces could be they 

any interference in their •“!^r‘„stciB of 

had been assured that their pro* ^howe’er, 
Government would remain iniM would 

pointed out that a division of pawmount^ ^ 
not prevent the ' — mtcrier i>i, 


at a division 01 cases 

..v,> ^;.ocu. \iceroy '“S g«n^‘*‘hing 
of mi"rule and therefore ‘hey eecmtiou •‘’"H 
by such a division By too of 

Bntiah India and Abbjankar the 

SSST/ SS"? i.™Sbi. 

own countrymen , ,v. locJaeioa of 

pnnces in cfetail be eriu««d ‘h^ , organue 
He urged on the Slates , ppon others 

their forces well and not to depe 
to help them , Pnnccs Frotection 

He strongly cntiurcd the I’roo"’ 


BiU and the Bifci«et coMpMC, fse. He “B 
eluded hu addte.! alter pJJing a “ 

respect and admiration to Mr V Kathiawar 

teSd was a fotnier president ol the Kathiawar 
Folitical Conference 

Dynamic Scenes at Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mu salmans are a djnamic community 
lor oainmg their object they do not feel 
bonod by fbeir traditions to confine t icm- 
Lyese/elniielyto soul fo.ee, 

Mahatma Gandhi Hence, readers of Ihe 
Hnidmtan Times were not perhaps surprised 

‘i 

B.J^Ka*d 'tajd Chairman M 
When the n«i wu i«i, a 

IM'.. Delhi loo? 

h.'m’l.'irf'lh.^" rd. when .eeerd 

iJJ-olSrt. 

SiT r?,^"“n 

iieer. were Ihem m d»l wilh to 

n,. “a'‘S'.hT?te.ident,.l address' 

!he .‘^dtenc^ ''rons JS” 0^*1 ude^ 

^ool ind thn lowl tudiencei nnobvnd slcni 4CO 
V r^luiion of condolence at the murd r ^ 
NsdirShah wm passed The sess on will bo 
rontmned to-morrow , . , .. 

Mr bsman u taking legal advice m the matter 
l,ri*n 8 o he frols that he was invited by the 
i^itrne and should not have ly«i ill treated and 
tarnrt out by the Chairman by force 
The report in The A’afionaf Call 13 sub- 
stantially the same, though perhaps a little 
more poetic, ns the following exlract will 
show 

MTien Khan Sahib Ha)! Rashid Ahmed Chair 
man ot the l.e'epuoa Ckimmittee was reading the 
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Welcome address Mr Mohd Usman Azad Presi 
dent of Ihe Taraiat bhabin ac Alns«Urticen re 
quested for permission to sptftk and cballen^d th^ 
representative character of the rocetine lie was aet 
upon by volunteers and the llaji Bahib leaving hi^ 
address is reputed to have iiidul;jed in a little 
boiing There were cries of rcseniment and cat 
cilia from the audience and tiro police anb' 
inspectors rushed to the help of volunteers and 
Mr Mohd Usman Azad was pushed out of thd 
meelmK 

While the Haji bahtb was ginn;; a boxing 
don ODSfrntion Nawab Mumtaz Hu*sam who was 
sitting on the dais was herad saying llaji Bihib 
why should you give blows, the volunteers are 
enough 


The National Call report proceeds 

‘The safe-guards must be made deiimte and 
beyond doubt and the sphere of interference of the 
Governor General and Governors should be very 
stnctly defined so that the L^«latHrc and the 
country might know m the circumstances of a 
given case as to who was right and who was 
wrong said I\.hnD Pahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain 
Cit MI.C of Cawnporei, m the course bis 
pre«idential address 

Pleading for rallying together of Muslims of all 
shades of opinion under the banner of the League 
he emphasized the uspsraMve necessity of spreading 
Its ramifications throughout the country to ensure 
the safety nf the community 

He repudiated the charges levelled ajjainst 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of 
seeregation in internal politics and exhibiting nan 
Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which 
were being made by a certain section of people to 
seek the reversal of the Communal Anard and refer 
the question of the adjnstmeae of communal 
difTcrencca to the League o! Isalions The League 
of Gallons he held was incompeteut to tackle the 
pioblem which was a national and not international 
one and hence did not come within the sphere of 
Its activities and alio because the League of 
^atlO^^ had no executive authority to enforce its 
decisions Moreover the League of Nations had so 
far failed to solve the minority problems of Ihe 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned 


Efforts arc being; made by ihe Hindus, to 
get the Communal "Award” reversed or modi 
fied, because it would estibUsh seclional role 
instead of national «elf povernment and 
because even as a communal division of scots 
in the Legislatures it is glaringly unjust to 
fho Hindus As regards the Hindu Waha- 
sabla's proposal to seek the help of the 
League of NaUons to obtain for lodw o 
Foliition of her mmoritv problems according 
to the principles underlying the Lc^go® 
of Nations Minority Treaties, we have 
discussed the subject editorially m onr Jaat 
iSHue, pp 594-596 Bhai Pnrraanand also 
has recenfh dealt with the subject. 

The Muslim League President reiterated 


tlie mam hluslim demands and urged the 
Government to accept them bloc 

Proceeding he expressed his profound dis 
satisfaction nt some of the provisions of the 
constitutional schemes as cmbodi^ in the White 
Paper though he conceded that rt consiituied a 
great step forward towards the achievement of 
rnpoDsihle Government ile particularly criticized 
the sweeping nature of the safe guards provided in 
the scheme and the excessive powers vested in the 
Governor General, and provincial Governors 
iVs regards the services he was of opiniou that 
all of them should be provincial zed but at the 
same time classified into two categories certam 
exclusive pnviJegss attaching to one of them He 
asktd ibe Government to increase the percentage 
of Muslims in the \rmy and the Police 
Referring to the present political situation in 
Palestine he maintained that the British impena! 
interests themselves demanded that the i^four 
Declaration should be immediately scrapped 
He also condemned the diabolical crime 
committed recently in Afghanistan 


Bhai Parmanand on Mahasabhas 
Represenfafion fo fbe League of Mafions 

The Hindu Mahasabha never approached the 
Secretary of State for permisBinn to put the 
Uiodu case before the League of Nations nor was 
any euch permission necessary, says Bhsi 
Parroansod President of the iliudu Matiasabba. 
IQ the coune of s statemeot to the As«ociJtea 
Pre«8 wiih reference to press comments on the 
subject 

Bbat Parmanand adds that the Mahas&bha did 
piss a rcsotuiion that the case of th« Uindiu 
should he placed before the Z/esgue of Nniions 
This resolution was cabled to the Lesgue and a 
copy was sleo sent to the Secretary of Biate. 
No one expected that the Secretary of State would 

K o permission or approval to such a course. 

e object of the resolution simply was that the 
ouuidc world throagh a well organized inter 
national organization claiming to be impartial 
like ibe Lrsguo should know that the Bniish 
GoveromcDt had made an unholy alliance wiih tho 
Jlla«lim commuDiiy and was propo'ing a cons 
tiiution which would result in gross injaslicc lo 
the Ilindu commuDilT 

Bhsi Parmanand adds that if the Hindus cannot 
get justice it will at least expose the injustice 
sought to be perpetrated on them. 

The So-called "Award ' Examined 

It has been shown from doenmenfary 
evidence bj Sir N N Sircar, Advocatc- 
Geucral of liengnl, and others that the Pre- 
miere enmrauna! decision was not an arbitra- 
tor’s award and that the eo-callrd representa- 
tives of different Indian communilies at the 
Round Table Conference never tgreed to ask 
him to arbitrate. Blni Pirmanaud hs<» 
recently discussed the question thus 
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The statem^t made by the SecwUrr 

•“ sr, ‘Kf 

to come to a settlement any ground for conwmng 
the overwhelming Hindu ma]'’'’dy 1°^° ® ^ 

in the proposed Federal Assembly T . 

Then agin the Secretary of Btate «noot te 
i^nrant^f the fact 'Mo«lun9 did 

Simon Ooromisoion the Hindus an 
not come to an ^reed settlement and 
the full knowledge of Ihu ‘"*V ® wrding 
Commission made its g“®„on^o the 

Government have 

behind 


The '’Tetnporary-Psrrnanenf 

Communal “Award" 

la a brief pamphlet sent to the 
and assessors of the 

committee SirN N Sircar, Advocate Gcoer^ 

of Bengal, has shown how Brimh 

Government were "'coerced by ■D.-gal 

Gaudhi’s fast to accept and 
Hindus were “coerced” to t. la/ral 

Poona Pact He has S 

validitj of what was obtained y ,u„ 
He fallowed up thnt P™PW« be has 

S;„rd‘ \T^ 

chancter of the communal decision 
a little too long for inclusion in a note, 
this Revietc, we print it below m 

■When parties were fadng when 

communal di«pute the 1 nm« follomog 

concluding the eceond T T G gave 
warning . _,tii a tetllement 

“If you cannot “viWt « 1-’®**”’“’*"* 

aecepiable to all parties His Ji*! J ,^heoie. 
would be compelled to *PP'T / u, eopply 

It the Government hare ,t will 

temporarily this part of y® , dealmg with this 
not be a satisfactory way of ccaim* 
prohlrm'- r,rovi«ional temporsiw 

The warning was of ^ P derision if 

arrangement '^beii nothing more 

be 13 unwary be will j„,dion purports to 

hasb-en done-bewu c the Ccci i r 
be fir ten years only (now reprocncea 

The dec sion however mod ficatioo 

m p,™ JO ol >b' ™ "P- ■=>• "'™‘ “ 

might be made ^ c« • 

the comrounmes aCvlrf Secretary of 

I put a qn««tion to 
(0 7^3 P- 813) 

Q “f was going *,5,ve com®'*”** ^ 

if he will permit me Assuming f®' 
stands »l means this Assuming 


argument one party has got more than it ought 
tohaveit mu,t assent to that being given away 
before there can be any change at any time You 
hare got to get the assent of somebody who has 
ffot mere than he ought to have? . ^ . .. 

^ Ans If Sir > Sircar makes that hypothesis 

'^PufTOrtme to make a decision which holds good 
for tea rears only the authors have shown 
£Li!kabl^Ingenu.ty^n making it in effect and 
in fact, good for all time. , . , 

In Bengal the Jlislims will have an irremovable 
mawritv— ft majority seat in by votes of a 
mMar community They have got more ‘hau 
what can be josufaed on any logic -and unless 
they are guilty of unesnected generosity in giving 
ytheir undierved advantage, “there canuo be 

"’|acret?‘«“'cont“ndmg that it has not got 
It ought to-but the unfortunate Bengal 
H^u IS in this position that when he complains 
of 31 scats out of 2oO being allotted to Euro^ns 
and Anglo-Indians who form ft frae mn of one 
otT cent of the population— he is told it is not 
^oe«non of quantity but of quality The inter 
cat of Enropesins in trade commerce mining et& 
and iheir general importance justify their getting 

^^/wiity and interest count Be it «o 

the special interests, be represented 
ftcwfdiog to the qaanlura of mtercst-aud not 

« r** 

ftpecial inteAsts the population ratio docs not 

^If* the**o*l ^ ewiT*'° re separated 1®9 scats only 
.ri left for diTision-and Slaslims «n get only 
109 as representiog their percentage of 5o m the 

P^i^hy '°do they get llO-^n erecss of ten f The 
-_1, Wsible nnswer is-Qaality for Europeans 
Oi^n* ty for >111311013 (not only in ordinary seats 
2^ in seals for special interest as well— but m 
of Bengal Hindus neither quantity nor 

^tt^en^rewrts were required from Beneil and 
IndirGovernment they reported that the fair way 
M to divide the ordinsrv seats, aword ng to 
Lr, lauon Even the eepanie note of the Muslim 
*S?inUrs of the Government of Lencal d d not 
iSk for division of special seats on popniaiion bapts 
Thev limited the claim to the ordinary *cat« 

W communal decision after giving Bengal 
MnsliTtis t«M eeol» rooro than what they had 
wo claimed, provides that ihH canuot be 
chsngcd without Ihc assent of the Ma«Iinif 
Is mny comment necessary? 

If Ills 5Ia]~tyB Government will frankly tell 
the Berest Hindu* that ll 11 dangerous to allow 
Eencat Hindus their legitimate share-b^ausc 
terron'ts come from tbeir community and forthw 
that ll may enable them to create deadtocL* 
Iwhich however will be irDpft.«iI.jc with Jl 
E iroivwn* with member* of depre* ed classc* and 
with even only lUtl ordinary >Iuslim ^U)-th» 
sole and possible argnraent (or jus ujing the 
communal deemon may be understood 
Thev can legitimately sav that ft iec*ioa of 
Bengali 11 ndo community has Uhavtd in • wav 
wfa eh has anwconired everybody 
The Bengal Hmdas -wdl tneu be told,,,*ha, th»7 
^ — - 
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WilcoiDC mUrpsn ^^r Slohtl Usrann Azad Prcsi 
Otnt of tho Tammt Phabin at Miia'Umeen. re 
qMMtfd for pormisflion to apcnk nnd challcnffcd the 
rpprespntativc diameter of the meelii p IIo rraa wt 
uron by Tolimtccrs and tho Ifnji Palub leaving hia 
nodrfM la rrpiUctl to bare m a hulc 

bosinp Iberc were cries of resentment and cat 
cilia from the atidiencc nnd two pojteo sob 
insprciora ruohcd to iLo help of volunteers and 
Mr Alohd Usman Azad was pushed oat of the 
inppfinc 

^\biJo the Jlaji bahib was eivinR n boxing 
don onstration ^awab Mumiaz llus^ain who was 
sitting on the data was hcrad saying lla}i Bnbib 
wliy fibould you give blows, the volunlccra are 
enough 


The Kaiioml Call icport proceeds 
The safe-guarda must be made definite nnd 
beyond doubt and the sphere of interferince ol the 
Governor General and Governors should be very 
etnetly defined so that the Legi«Iainrc and the 
country might know in tho circumstancea of a 
given ease as to who was right nnd who was 
wrong said Ivban Dahadurllefiz Ilidajat ilussain 
ert MUC of Cawnpore, m the course bis 
pTfuilentiat addrws 

Pleading for rallying together of Mualtms of all 
fihndea of op nton under the banner of the League 
he emphasized the imperative necessity of spreading 
Its ramiScationa throughout tho country to ensure 
the saftty of the commuiiiiy 

He repudiated the charges levelled against 
Muslims thst they were pursumg a policy of 
segregation in internal politics and exhibiting pan 
Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which 
were being made by a certain section of people to 
seek the reversal of tho Comrounil Award and refer 
the question of the adjnsimcut of communal 
di/Tcrences to the League of Nations The I^gno 
of Nations be bold was incompetent to tackle ibc 
problem which was a national and not Internatonal 
one and hence did not come wulnn tbo sphere ol 
Its activities an! also because tho League of 
Nations Lad no executive authority to enforce its 
decisions Moreover the League of Nations had so 
far failed to solve the m nonty problems of the 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned 


Efforts arc being made bj tbe Hindus to 
get the Communal "Aivird” reversed or modi- 
fied, because it would establish sectional rule 
instead of national self government and 
because even as a communal division of scats 
in the Legislatures it is glaringly unjnst to 
fho Hindus. As regards the Hindu filaha- 
sibha's proposal to seek the hdp of the 
League of Nations to obtain for Indm a 
soluuon of her minority problems according 
to the principles underlying the League 
of Nations Minority Treaties, -we have 
discinsed the subject editorially in our last 
iswue, pp 694 59G Bhii Parmaoand also 
lias recently dealt with the subject 

The Muslim Licague President reiterated 


tlie mam Muslim demands and urged the 
Government to accept them cn bloc 

Procccdiot ho expreased his profound dis 
■atHfaction at some of tho provmons of the 
constitutional schemes as embodied in the Mhite 
Paper though he conceded that it consiiimed a 
great step forward towards the nchioement of 
responsible Government He particularly crtieized 
the sweeping nature of the sale guards provided in 
the scheme and the excessive powers vested to tbe 
Governor Gcoeral and provincial Governors 
As r(*j.ards the services he was of opinion that 
all of them should be provincial zed but at tho 
same time clissihed into two caK^res certain 
exclusive privilegos attaching to one of them He 
naki-d ihe Government to increase the percentage 
of Muslims in tbe krmy and the Police 
lltfcrnng to the present poliiicil situation in 
Palestine he maintained that tbe Orilish impcnal 
interests themselves demanded that the CiJfonr 
Declaration should be immediately scrapped 
He also condemned the duboiical crime 
CO omitted recently la kfghaDiatan 


Bbai Pflrmunanrf on Mahasabbas 
Represenfafton fo fhe League of Hafwns 

The Hindu Mabaaabba never approached tbo 
Secretary of State for permusion to pnt the 
lliodo case before tbo League of Natioos nor was 
any such permission necessary, says Bhai 
romaonnd President of the Hindu Mahasabtaa, 
to the course of a statement to tbe '‘Assoctaled 
Press with reference to press comments on the 
subject 

Bbai Parmanaud adds that the Llahasahha did 
pass 1 resolution that the case of tii« Hindus 
ebould bo placed before tbe League of Naiions 
Tbie resolutiDH was cabled to the League and a 
copy was also sent to tbo Secretary of Siate. 
No one expected that the Secretary of State would 
givo permission or approval to such ft course 
Ihc object of the resolution simply was that tbe 
outoidc world through a well organized inter 
naliODsl organizatinn claiming to bo impartial 
like ihe League should know that the British 
OoverDiBent had made an unholy alliance with the 
Muehm communiiy and was proposing a cons 
tiiution which would result in gross injustice to 
tbe Hindu community 

Bbii Parmauand adds that if the Hindus cannot 
get luetictt It will at least expose the injustice 
Eougut to be perpetrated on them 

The So-called "Award ‘ Examined 

It has been shown from dociJmcnfaty 
evidence by Sir N N Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, and others that the Pre- 
imer’s communal decision was wot an nibitra 
tor’s awnid and that tbo eo-ciUid representa- 
tives of different Indian communities at tbo 
Hound Table Conference never agreed to ask 
h im to arbitrate Bhai Parmanaud has 
recently discussed the question thus 
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The Rtatem'Tit made by the Secretary of Slate 
that His Jlajesfy s GorernmeDt was forced to 
pee this \wara doea nnt carry connction 
Assuming that it was so did it raeao that the 
Gorerument was eniirely ab-NoIred from all 
obligations of eq'iity and justice and was throngh 
the inability of the HiDdus and Afu^lims forced 
to come to a settlement any gronnd for conT«i«ng 
the overwhelming Hindu majonty into & nunonty 
in the proposed Federal Assembly * 

Then again the Secretary of State canoot be 
I'monnt of the fact that even at the time of the 
E mon Commission the Hiodua and Muslims did 
not come to an agreed settlement and it was w«h 
the foil knowledge of this fact that the fcimon 
0>mra ssioo made its recorameadationa n^rding 
the coinmunaJ prohJem IVhat justificatio'i do the 
Government have to disregard the recomroendaliona 
of the Coranji«''lon which is a statntory body 
having the mandate of the Parliament behind it ♦— 


7he ''Temporary^Permanenf ' 
Communaf "‘Award ' 


In a brief pamphlet sent to the members 
and a«ses ors of the Joint Parliamentary 
committee Sir N K Sircar, Advocate General 
of Bengal, has ghotrn how the Briii«h 
Gotrrnment trere "coerced' br Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast to accept and some Bengal 
Hindus were "coerced ’ to acqaie«ce in the 
Poona Pact He has que tinned the legal 
validity of what was obtained by coercion 
He followed up that pamphlet with another, 
also «ent to the J P C, in which he has 
espo-ed the “temporary permanent” f) 
character of the communal decision Though 
a little too long for ioc!a->ton m a note in 
this lieneic, we print it below in full 


When parties were fsil ng to ■cttlc their 
commons] di pate~the Pnme 5IiDi«ter when 
concluding the tccoad R T C gave the foUowrag 

"It you cannot prc«ent os with s rctticmcnt 
«ccfW»ble to »11 psrties llis ilaj-^tj s Gorrmzaent 
would pe conmclled to *rplr s pron-ional fcbcoie 
It ibe t-TOTenimfiJi have to roepir creo 
tcmpomnlv this psrt of your con'titonon it will 
pmW^ S ““ factory way of dealing with this 

Tbe wtrnme w« of a pronnonsl temporarv 
•rTangemeni. \\ ten one tom* to tbe dmsioo if 
be » unwary he will bcl ere ihv ootbing mare 
has Gen done— b«au>^ the dc^t-^ioo purports to 
be f r years cnlv 

The drri. on however provided (no* rerrodneed 

in r*"* ’J of tfcf 

muh be trade after ten years with the Msent of 
the cfl’amnniijcs tSected 

(Q ^ State 

..9 PHog to a'k tbi. swetarr of Slate 

if be will perm t me rh* oommonal ({rei«io)i 
fcand* U means thj Aasuaiag for ih- «ke of 


argument one psrty his got more than it ought 
to bare it mu^l a«icnt to that being pren away 
before there can be any change at any time T;on 
hare got to get the assent of somebody who has 
got mefi, than he ought to have? 

Ans It Sir N Sircar makes that bypothesw 
it IS so 

Purporting to make a decision which bolds good 
for ten yearn only the authors have shown 
remarkable ingenuity m making it in etfect and 
IQ fact good for all time. 

lo Bengal the 3Iaslims will have an irrem'ivable 
ma ontr— a msjority gent in by rotes of a 
patiicular communitv They have got more than 
what can be jnsiified on any logic-— and unless 
they are guilty of unexpected generosity in giving 
Bp ihcir uodeserved adrantage "'ibere esnuo' be 
any change al any time. ’ 

Lach party is contcndiug that it has not got 
what It ought to— but the onfocltinate Bengal 
Hindu IS in this portion ibat when he couiphtns 
of Tl seats out of 2 j 0 being allotted to EurojicaDS 
and Voglo-Iodiins who form s fmction of one 
per «nt of the population— he is told ic is not 
a i^uesHDn of quantity ou' of quality The inter 
est of Europeans in trade commerce mining etc. 
and their general importance justify their getting 
31 seats 

Qoaliiy and interest count Be it so 
Let ihc special interests be represented 
according to the quantum of interest— aud not 
CD qaaoliUnre basis of nopuhlio? 

On this argumeot in dtndiog tbe 61 seats for 
special interests tbe populatiou ratio does not 
come ID at all Again be it so 
If tbe ol seats are separated scats only 
are left for dirision— and 5Ia«ha» can get only 
109 as representing their percentage of 5o m the 
popula'ton 

why do they get 119— an cxce»s of fen f The 
only possible answer is— Quality forluropcans 
Qoan'ity for Sloshms (not only in ordinary seats 
but in senU for spy'll interest as well— but in 
case of B‘*ngal Hindu* neither quantity nor 
quality matters. 

When reports were required from Lso"!! and 
India Government they reported that Jfc" fair way 
i« to divide tbe orainan seals, aceord ng to 
population Even th>‘ecpiratc note of the JIushm 
membra of ihe CJovernmcnt of Lengal <iA cot 
ask for division of vp'yjial scaj on population baeis 
Th^ limited the claim lo the ordinary scats 
t6c communal d"cision after cinng Bengal 
Muslims ten scats mo'o than what thev bad 
even claimed, provides that this cannot be 
changtd without the assent of the Muslims 
Is any comment nceetsary’ 

If Ills M»|«tT5 (t07errro»at will frankly tell 
the Bc-gsl Hindns that u h dangerous to allow 
Lrtigsl Hindus their legitimate eharv -breause 
t»TTOn«ts come from their community, and further 
that it may enable them to create dwdli^-ts 
(which however will be impo- iM» with 31 
Fureptwes with members of depTp**tvi cla*«f¥ and 
with eve-i oalv 1(/J ord nary Musi m mwIs)— I hc 
iwle and WiRjile argument for jn* ifjing the 
co-nmuoal d"ciiion may Is* undinfood. 

Ther can legiiima ely atr tha* a Mc*i.on of 
Eeugwh H nda cooiaunity has Uhavti m a was 


wniea has antacooiard eTcrybodT 
The Bengal llindos wni Ui»a be 


told, what they 
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now only Biuncct—millions are being ptmishcd for 
the crime an i clcfeclion of hundrcuB Otherwise 
no nnioitiil of arilhmctlcAl puzzler or specioas 
rcnsnnitigs can justify the communal decision, 
which H RO often called the communal award — 
though the "Mushm members of the Delhi Consnlta 
tlvo Committee cTprcssl} Bhilcd that they do not 
want any award and they resened the right to 
challengft the decision if thc> considerra it 
unHatl«factory from their point of view and SiLbs 
and 111 idus agreed that thcro was not to bs 
any award * 

If t nm told that I am giving a temporary lease 
I would olicct to the ciprtasion if it was a 
condiiion that the lease cannot be terminated at 
any time unless the tenant agreed 
But then 1 am merely a lawyer and not one of 
the statesmen who have the destiny of a com 
muniiy of 22 millions in their hands 
borne British statesmen have eucccdcd m draft 
ing a lease of Bengal for ten y&irs to a community 
insisting on special electorates— and after fen years 
the lease cannot be terminated without magnani 
moils renunciation on their part 
Who can say that thu is not a remarkable 
achievement? 


statement that the Paramalnmsa did hot 
discountenante idol worship and himself 
practised it 

Lahore High Courf on "Long live 
Revoliifion* 

A person of the name of Dosraj Bharati 
cimc Within the mischief section of the press 
law the use of the words ‘'Cong Live Revolu 
tion” m a pamphlet published by him >rr 
Justice Aglia Ilaidcr of the Lahore High Court 
lias observed on the use of these words 

\ revolution even in political matters could Pot 
neceasanh mean a revolution aecomplisbed by 
bloodshed A revolution may b» nbsolutJy b'ootf 
leas There was no reason to believe thrtthe 
revolution mtcndeil by the author of the leaflet was 
a sanguinary or violent revolution 

Council Entry 


Mahatma Gandht s Tour 

Mahatma Gandhi’s tour all orer India in 
furlhcranco of the cause of the elevation of 
the poor, illiterate and ignorant mass of the 
people cannot but result in great good The 
only regret which we, whose ideal and 
nspirotion is the worship of the Supremo 
Being in spirit and in truth, feel in this 
connection is that his advocacy of temple 
entry for the “Hanjans” indirectly confirms 
them in idolatrj,which he himself perhaps docs 
not practise, as he wrote in an article in 
Young India ol October 12, 1921, "An idol 
docs not e-vcitc any feeling of veneration in 
No doubt, he wrote ui the same article, 
“J6h? nsi djidiplicve in idol worship, ^ and 
‘1 thinh idol worship is part of human nature ” 
■\Ve can only humbly hope that Gandliiji'e 
followers will evolve ‘Gandhian nature” 
instead of what he calls “liuman nature” and 
then "an idol [will] not evcile anv feeling of 

veneration in [tin m)” too , , 

Ouc leason why Ramaknshna, Vivckanaoda 
-ind Gindhi have numerous followers is that 
the two former worshipped and supported 
thcwowlip of idols, ond llio lotto, thoogU 
not p"8itivelj enjoining idol irorsliip, docs 
not disbelieve lo it As reRiirds ^mol mhon 
we hove read in two books bj two crediblo 
witnesses that lie sooielimos spoke agamst the 
roi^liipof the goddess Kali Nevertheless, 
•wotiunk It IS correct to make the general 


It has been a«sumed by the opponents of 
council entry that those who advocate it are 
job hunters, honours hunters, and are ii) 
favour of working the coming constitution, 
whatever its nature may be This is not 
universally true When tho leaders and 8om^ 
other members of the Congress Swarajv.^ 
party entered tlie councils, they did not go 
them m search of jobs and honours and in 
order to work the existing constitution 
"Wlicncver neceseary, they adopted 
obstructionist tactics in order to prevent 
injury to the cause of the country riiere 
may bc many Congressmen now, and persons 
of other groups also, whose opinions and 
policy ore similar to those of the Cnngre«s 
Swarajya party Jt cannot 6e said that the 
Swarajists did not succeed in doing some 
good work in the legislatures • 

The foreign bureaucracy have been 
strengthening their position through the 
legislatures Of course, even if the police 
and the executive do not sometimes act 
within the four corners of the law, they can 
seldom bo brought to book. But, if for 
•whatever they 'want to do, they can invoke 
the authority and sanction of some law, it is 
all the better for them During the list 
doven years of Ison Co operation, various laws 
of this dc'cription have been enacted On 
some occasions at least, if Swarajist and 
other really Nationalist members had been 
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retarned to the councils in full force and 
were present dunng the debates, the} could 
ha\c prevented the passage of some such laws 
But cieaif it avas impossible for them to 
sncceed, and in future also if the opponents 
of anti-dcmocratic legislation anceeed rarely 
or never at all, even then the attempt to 
prevent autocratic legislation ought to be 
made. It is something to be able to expose 
the real character of such legislation and to 
enter a protest 

Congressmen want to oppose autocraci on 
all fronts Whj leave the Councils, entirelv 
to those who are subserMcnt to tlie bnrean 
cracy y 

It cannot be said that if some or even 
all the seats in council open to election were 
to be filled b\ Cougres«racn, a sufficient num 
her of Congress worhora would not be left 
to do Congress work out'ide the councils in 
the coiintrj at large All workers do not 
po< css the same kind of talent, teenperoment 
and inclination There are workers who arc 
parlicnlarlj fit for Council work, others have 
special fitness for other kinds of work So, 
It some workers successfulh contest seats 
in councils, there will not be paucitv of 
workers for other kinds of activity 

Fufurc of Secondary Education 
in Bengal 

Recently a conference has been bold at 
Government Ilouse under the auspices of 
the Bengal Government to consider the prob 
lem of edocation in Bengal As the Govern 
meat of Bengal have been famous more for 
their anxiety to immtam law and order than 
for educational improvement and expansion, 
people would be naturally anxious to know 
the immediate and the final outcome of this 
conference The fiinl outcome can be known 
m the indefinite future 

Before bn^fiv mentioning and commenting 
Its immediate outcome, some peculiarities 
®f the personnel of the conference has to be 
®otfti Our information is derived from 
f*' imrital>n nr Potnla of the 24lh 
ovembfr la'it The Conference was attended 
' delegates representing the tlirec anthor- 
‘t»« eonccnied in the problem of uoivcrsitv, 
* 'vondvrv and pnmarv education in Bengal, 
ni-i , 


namelv, th< Government of Bengal, the 
Univcrsilv of Cilciitta and the Univer itj 
of Dacca 1 verj Government Department 
or i-ecfion of such departmi nt c nccriieil was 
represented bv its head, a ul tlu Govirnnunt 
Colleges represented were rt-prc«eiited bv 
their pnnctpils, with the sole cvciption of 
the Presidcticj College winch was repre ciited 
bj a professor of that college, not bv its 
pnnctpil \\ hat was the r ason for this 
exception? Fhi principal of this (oltej.c i 
a high Carabridgc wrangler and one f Indus 
verv few Smith « Pri/o men The pruiciful 
of an Islamic i vllcgt wa there but int 
the principal of the Sanskrit ColIcg(' The 
priiicipaU of two mi sjonarv colleg win h 
are aided were araon,, th isi present S 
non missionarv aided loMcgo appears ti hav 
been reprosent d The pnneipjls of unaided 
colleges were con picuou» bv thrir abinte 
the onlv unaided college repn ented was 
Vidvasagar College, which was rcf rc nteJ bv 
one of Its profes ors Mr I L BanerjL There 
ought also to liave been some licadm ist^rs of 
unaided high school which perhaps form 
the Qjajontv of high schools. Fliev w nt 
unrepre ented It will thus be seen that the 
Conference was not a fnlh repre entativo 
one and could not therotoro, havi all points 
of view placed betorc it 

The immedmte outcome of tl» coni rence 
mav be now noted 

The fir t rc ol ition adopted bv the cm 
fcrcnce runs as follows 
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Imd finnncinl position. It ^\flK not loesible for 
CtOTcrnmcnt to make Kranls to -all these schooU. 
If thij^ could rulucc this ntiiiil>cr to a mi*onaItIc 
proportion, it would Ihco he jiossible for^Gorem* 
incut to tonsiilrr _thc i|ii(*lifin of tQflking erantir m 
r^iicet of dncicMt,,anil well >mnnflgcd echools. 
The iron'bto Minister asked if the CoDfcrOnce wins 
prepared to nceept ns i;Kciieral - principle -that 
reduction of the iiumi>cr,of high nehools was 
desirable. • ' 

Dr. .Itnkin’s ' scheme wbiiih -was placed before 
the Conference for discussion siigRcstd t^t hif^h 
Bchools would lie sijuated oolj in the jnora im}<or. 
tnnt c^Iitres nnd would he so ^e^rapbieall) 
distributed as to eorcr'the whole province wUhotit 
overLipping. HobFI Bcconiinodation , would ^ 
ncccssa^ in practically all these schools in order 
to provide for the 'residence of scholars whose 
homes were not within casj reach of hiRh schools. 
In all probability lUO schools, proiierly orfranizel 
and controlled, would ensure far more ctllcleiit 
educafjon than mas at present po«iulde 
Some supported and some "'opp'osed the 
suggestion to reduce^ the nnmlior of echooh, 
somo wanted 'redistribution, and some wanted 
a 8urvc\‘. Ultimately the following resolution 
was passed s — ' 

“iTii* Cbrferenc' is of opinion that immediate 
steps be takes to make an eaueatioaal survey of the 
proviance with a view to seeing v^helber amalgama 
non, reduction, redistribution or addition lo the 
number of Ingh schools is desirable, in oraer that 
the fiillesi.bcDelit imight be obtained from the 
availably resources: any such j^aTOngemcui. that 
niigbt be found deoirabie, should bO so planned 
as t6' permit lof'the esterislon’ of - edueahonal 
facilities with the expansion ofilhc resources. 


Now, for the first resolution. • 

Tlie report •**bf the dilcussions at the 
conference shows thut the word ‘^control^ w.us 
used inan\’ times ’and by sevend -speahers 
That reminded us of the horse iiv Xsop's 
fablcS' who com]daincd that he had had monj 

than enough of JJinf ^orl of ^rootnini; which 

consists of rubbing down and the like and st> 
wanted moi'e feeding. As regards schools 
and schoolbova, it is not that tbev do not 
require control , but they require a sufficient 
supply of good and'wc-ll-paid teachers, hbrancB 
books, scientific apparatus, and a’ sufficiencj 
of nourishing food for both teacheni ' and 
pupils All this requires money, which is not 

forthcoming. , , * • ke 1 

Moroofourbojs and girls require higli 
Bchool education, noUcss In anj case tiie 

present nunfficr of boj s and girls must continue 

to receive high school ^odnc.ahon , none of 
tliosc who arcTcci^ivjng it should 
to remain idle it home or sent adrift. Bcttcf 
control or improvement should not bo maa« 


an cTciisc for reducing' tlie number of high 
schools and pupils' of high schools. If the 
present typo of high schools is not good for 
all, let other t^’pes of schools be established— 
such for example as would impart technical 
education up to an equally high standanl. ' 

Wc arc afraid the setting up of a Secon- 
darj' Education Board, distinct from the 
University, would lead to the narrowing of 
the field of education. That Board would be 
under the thumb of the Education Depart- 
ment. From the speeches of the Education 
Minister and Mr. .Tenkms, it is clear that 
Government wants a drastic reduction in the 
number of sehools — reduction from 1200 to 
400 The Board is sure to frame rules aod 
standards, the observance of which would be 
necessary for recognition. And the rules and 
standards can be easily made such as it would 
be difficult for most schools to observe and 
come up to. Hence, most schools oe at least 
n large number of schools may disappear. 

We are of the opinion that the control 
and regulation of high school education 
should be in the hands of the Univer«it,\. 
The money which the Government raa\ spend 
for the piopo'^ed Secondary* Board should be 
given to the Universiti for appointing 
controlling nnd inspecting officers and office 
staff 

The resolution stipulates that the' 
establishment of the Secondar\ Education 
Board must not lead to the University's 
financial Ill'S But finance is not c\ er\ thing 
Government may agree to give the University 
the net income it at present derives froin 
examioation fees and the sale of text-books 
But there is not and cannot be any stipuli' 
tinn that the affiliated colleges are to receive 
as many fresh students as they do at present. 

It can be easily anticipated that the Secondary 
Education Board will manage to have a much 
smaller number of candidates for the 
matriculation cxaniimtion, and to pass 
a much smaller percentage of them, than 
at present. That would moan narrowing 
down the field ‘ of education, closing 
the porlaU of college and univorsify 
education to large numbers of students, and 
starving the colleges — particularly the 
unaided ones. "Woilld that be desirable “ 

The Education JMinistor says that if the 
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number of bigb «<.hooU be reduced 
considerablv, they cm afi be given grant-' in 
aid. But the prospect of getting mooev 
should not blind the public to the fact that 
aided schools mean full departmental control 
Even in free and independent countn^ 
having a national governm nt independent 
schools are necec^arv and are maintained bv 
the pnbhc in order that edue ition edncational 
cxpenmentiQg, educational development, and 
the growth of various tvpe- of chooK mav 
be unfettered 


For theve and nianv o»her rea on we are 
oppo«ed to the e-tabh-hment of a '‘econdarv 
Education Board independent of the 
University Of coulee if the pmpo ed 
Board can be made a free fnm oflicial 
control as the Calcutta lnixTr-.it\, if not 
freer, 5t would be mother roatnr Bat 
that cannot be ovprcted ^ome t^oveni- 
ment officer, eav Mr /eukin would be its 
head, and it would be practicallv an official 
board 


TcnkiQs has «pokea of the need for 
hostel accommodation in practicallv in all 
the 400 ichooU, which would be allowed 
to rematn according to hi- scheme, lo 
order to provide for the r»'«idence of 
scholars whose homes were not within ea»v 
reach of these schools. But a Urge onnibcr 
of poor bov8 are able to read in high '•chooU 
only because they c.an attend them from 
their village hoine> or town horoc'. Who 
will find monev for the board and lodj^og 
of these bovm in ho'teU -• ^et nnoften ibes 
are verv intelligent students 
is for tfie Mirsvr 

second resolution, whatever it mar «1k»w, the 
public will never agree to a reduction in the 
total number of Jngh ‘chool, which would 
mean a rcdncfiou m the total num^r of 
pupils. Here and then a few schools imv 
be amalgamated and the localicm of svr'e 
schools mav be made more central Uattt 
there js not to l>e a dcnul of clncation to 
Urge memben. of would be pupil*, the nembe' 
of high school- (whether mainb ** 

novv, or technical and '‘oca'icr^j im » ^ 
mam at Icvst as larp as now rraJJr 

minired is that tbev shou’d b^ inc'«-s..L 
1110 proviso Ih-it themst>fw ‘‘f 


education with the expansion of re-oiirccs 
mav be mere ev ewa-h 

The Conferenfe threw out a proposal for separal 
mg th* hi?h 8 ho>IJ from their primsry and 
middle classes and adopted a Tcsolntion nrjnoii the 
eontinutace of the svsietn prexailmg at present. 

The proposal, if carried out, would mean 
more school bjildings and more heidtna-.ter' 
for more middle schools and more head- 
masters for mure primarr schools, more 
clerks and libraries B ho will find the 
mooci “ This would be deceutralie.'ition and 
df^ntegration with "X vengeance fyiraUv 
to and pride in particular in«titutioiH and 
e*pnt tie r-orjy*! mu-t not be allowed time to 
grow up The offidal ideal— for India, of 
cour-e — ts that boys and girl* arc to read for 
a few \ ears m a pnmory school, then fora 
few xears in a middle school, then for a few 
rears in a high -thool, all separate frim one 
another, and when thev en»cr college, thev 
are to be in an lotennedtate college for two 
vear-, in a scj’arate i- < or r college for 
two years, and last of all in a-separafe po t 
gradnale departTnent for «oine v cars' 
Wooderfol * ' 

It IS locfcr that the cofifereace has adopted 
the rc“olotion that '^tbere ihottld Itc no Iwin 
oa tho high schools maintaining their pnmarx 
and middle clas«e« ” 

The loofnrneelhm thr 'lawti'in of th^ 

of oi»ui”al*t,.on ttjd rexo a mfod^it ifcit ih'TV 
sbould he no «<;« limiu 

Be arc glad the following msolu'ion fcjs 
l«een adopted — 
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proTinail autonomy ivould be an anomaly and a 
misnomer micht not come jnto oneratjon nitbin 
anj measurable distance of time am not qirtte 
, certain why tbe faleratioii of the States to be 
regatded as so very essential I am afmid it may 
serve as a ballast again t Indian nationalism and 
tbe hesitiition of the States to join the federation 
may be an eaense for putting off indefinitely the 
introduction of responsibility at tbe Centre. 


As ind cated by tbe numerons rcslnctions 
reservations and so-called safe guards ’ India noder 
the proposed constitution is not hkeh to get a 
snlxstanlia! measure of penmne sdf^vernnienl. 
That the alien grip niTl be further lightened 
rather than relaxeil in certain essential mattcr«< 
may be realized bj a reference to the extensive 
powers and prerogatives proposed to be vested in 
the irresponsible t secutive Ilea Is of the Pmincial 
and federal Government" The constitution trill 
be practically at the merev of an Fxccntivc llcad 
who can bno^ about by his wide and loosely defined 
overriding ixuvers a Je-idloct at anv lime, if he 
be 80 inclin^ his nlliraate responsO ility being not 
■to the pwple of India but to the Itnjisb 1 arha 
raent through the teejetarj of •'taje The 
I^isliturc will be absolutely powerless to nuke 
its o*n will operative agnlost his wisbea I think 
therciisno pirallel toomalons sUte of 

tbintfs in the history of Alt governing con«titolious 

^ ' jj 

Rf. Hon. V. S. Sasfn on India's 


PfOSpBCfs - -1. - ^ ' r M 

In the cohi'xti «E hts n'ply to an nd<lro^s of 
wolcotne pre^cn^oil tb 1)1111 bj the Chittor nnd 
rntt<tm*ngftKid mumcipaliGcs ^ th« Right 
Ifonounble V.rS^Sry>t'‘wa Svtn sud 

•^'on allAnow'.hv w tjiQ 1 tepent Tr 

Grrat Urtt'rfn to «}«*' 

iK-roiscncy -irl fhis efinBtry b\ putnng aW 3^ 
n itvper tm ihoHiUiiJ" of cla.-^^ 

Uilai- Id thmseltM ) Wv 

and idea' of govemw^ent iriwt the Co --‘i'* 

otRrbu rntam »«*«' »‘Ow <nick 2 fic 

J alliaAcribnth Iho tVi-w/ato-M 

. Ullcd abtl rcdrcrtlal Guascs andrtBv- 

"l^mc given a preat W^tla^aol 
, as-wett their mtcresK hm bcirtg- 
.lull fbe in<^naitv which the cx}«:xienvc ol-.*o 
imjictwH tin'" Governm (it has pveo to the |wj le Wt 
tinat 1 main • * j , 


n M- P on Sul’has Chandra Dorr 
A cqrt .in S.r Wnltnr Smile-, fniomsl >1 T 
r Blwllmm. ”>£"1 •*" lintiJ. Hon-c e> 

^ndm Boo. pnll. f 

„t,|e eomlnet’ ilnrinR llio "f ^ 

leaw rron 

p..<- 


e\en according to the ordinanee law? of Indn 
md Bengal But as he was arre>jtcd and 
detained for in iiidelinitc penod svithoiit 
charge and trial, the Af P, cannot be blamed 
for asking for the re 'irre-'t of such n person 
This M P's demand shows that British 
imperialists want tint fndnns eren when thev 
are m free countries must behi\c like shros. 
The Secretan of State’s repl) to the demand 
was, ^The Goiernment refitned complete 
freedom of action ” Whnt addition to our 
knowledge * 

Bui Air Bose is not let contemplating 
r<*turn to Indn 


Viceroy and Secretary of State 
on Dominion Status 

No jiitelhgcnt and ungiilhbic Indian 
attaches itiv importance it present to an) 
British statesman a promise, pledge, or 
"declaration of intention’ relatifig to India, 
or an\ assumnee given b\ bun But lest the 
folloMttJg words used b\ the present Viccrot 
in a recent speech of his should bo taken at 
their face \ahie b' an^ Tiidtan, BriU«h 
impenahsts h»\ e taken core to prevent such 
giiliniilitv on the part of Indians 

The ivolic) of iIk (lovernnieiit utis to push 
on the Reforms us far as they coul 1 go so 
as to help In lia lownnl« Rpvpon»ible frorern- 
nient. Home nile or Dominion ''tutus. Hi 
was not nfnul of nnr of tho-e expression* 
Up wnntoil to push Tnilia on to an ftb«f>Iutplv 
equal position with other Dominion* unhr the 
irown I ho other part of ihc pohev wu" to 
insist upon olioditnce to the law of the 
land 

In the Hou'e of Couiinnos Inst iiioritli, 
Referring to Mr Chumhill * enlici«iii of 
the recent spiaTh of the \ irerov in which he 
rcferreii to Dominion ^Inlu" Sir ''amnel Hoare 
pointeil out the \ ireroj * worls <fi 1 not go 
beyoml what ninny others hal alrealv *ni L 
He pail list they ill 1 not treat Dominion 
‘*tatu? ns th oixl step or the next ! ut one 

an I H' 1 not Imne Dnmimon ''l.altis 

rtrarer than lit prr^ent hut alaUvl the 

ohnoiis irtitJi that unh's.a the «tafc of 
•niliordinBlien wa* to continue pcrnmnonlly 
an 1 to lie mJiinlump't if neta-ssarv hv force 
full n sponsible gorernmenl mil all that if 
mvolvol wns th" ultimate objerlivi Tlrr* 
tvx *< f/»K.«n //■T'f / * 1/ 1* irtiijfrl t» 

/yp/fl rv'sev f"'^' ** Ittru He l,nuh ti 
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c! \ch the (joieenmenl 5 ere iteparel to go 
Tl '• ^rtife Pai>er male Ite Goiemmetit^ 
tnie ifm jwrfeetig clear j 

Sir Samuel Hoare s hoaestN shines oat in the 
sentences which we have italicized abo\e 
Perhaps he wants it to be understood that the 
Vlcero\'’s words were diplomatic, though m 
India it was thought tha^ His Excellency 
wanted people to understand that hi<» object 
was to assure Indians that Goa ernment were 
working for India's attainment of Dominion 
Status at as earlv a date as practicable 

Secrefary of State's Three Facts 

The following passage occurs in Sir 
Samuel Hoare s speech at the dinner given in 
his honoilf bj Sir Akbar Hrdari 


but true in the «ense that thej were to bo 
used to counteract tho mil lence of the Indian 
intelligentsia and to prevent tho advent of 
democracy as observed by >Ir Y S Sastri 
in the words from Iii*= speech ijuotcd in a 
previous note * 

Murder of King Nadir Shah 

It would be of no practical use io discuss 
whether if ex King Vmaniillah khan of 
Afghanistan had been ailovvcd or able to rule 
his countrv foi the natuiil term of his life 
it would have been for the good of his people 
V bloodv rebellion foiced him into e\ilc 


Three facts ha 1 emerged from the d sius 
sions in the last few jears apart from any 
con'titut onal results hir tly better rel/itons 
ha 1 been establ bed between the ’-ecretary 
of State anl his In ban frend* ^econlly 
it had been recogni/eil that Whitehall was no 
ion^er an enemy of Ini a. Thirllv the 
Br ti«h public was realizing more fully the 
great ptrt which tho Pr nees m ght play in 
the futi ro Government of India. 

The Seeretarx of States Indian fnonds 
were chosen bv him and the Government of 
India It 18 no wonder that ' better relntious 
had been established between tbem It 
means verx little, for the relatmns between 
luin and the Government on the one hand 
and tie vast Hindu population, the vast 
female population and the groat Sikh com 
mumtv are much bitterer than C' <*r before 
His second fact if it be a fact, shows that 
afcxvdjjjg Jo him Wlutrhall na hiUicrIo an 
ftieiin/ of In Tin and ha« recentiv 
ceased to be snob Hut the real fact i that 
Y hitehall is not even now recognized a« 
friendh to India. At the third Jlonnd Table 
conferento Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn to whom 
Sir Samuel Iloarc paid a glowing tnbote, 
said that never during his tliirtv vean' ex 
penence as a public man had he known «o 
much lutt''rness, so mneh hostile feeling 
in Indtai homes toward Britain as he bad 
witnessed dinng recent times \nd the 
{lOsition ha worsened since th^n 

The third fact is trne, not in tlie sense 
m which Indians wmM wish it to 1 < Inie 
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A mere pr» tender ciieceedeil him He was 
dethroned L\ Nadir Khan who though 
related to the ev roval famiK wa.s not a 
natunil or leg»l heir It was hoped, however, 
that as he had siK*ceeded in re-e5»fahlis} ing 
order in tho countrr his reign woiJd 
emtinue and would result in prr <pentT an I 
progress for his unbject*. Bnt he has_Ji'*'jn 



